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A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE SITE OF CAMP WASHINGTON* 


On the 28th day of October, 1908, the Washington State Historical 
Society, assisted by the Four Mound Grange, School Children and Friends, 
erected a massive granite monument on the south-eastern portion of Four 
Mound Prairie, which was to commemorate and point out to posterity the 
spot upon which was located Camp Washington, where Governor I. I. 
Stevens and his exploring and surveying parties camped from October 25th 
to 30th, 1853. The granite marker is locaied on the N. E. 14, S. W. 4, 
Section 4, Township 26 N., R. 40, E. W. M., and is on the farmstead of 
Mr. O. B. Gilstrap. It is situated in front of and to the right of the Four 
Mound Grange Hall and faces the farm residence of Mr. Gilstrap. 

The Commemorative Exercises began at 11:30 o’clock on the 
morning of the 28th of October’, just fifty-five years to the day from the 
time Governor Stevens and Captain McClellan were joined at the camp 
by Lieutenant Donelson with the main party of the eastern division of 
the survey”, and was attended and witnessed by: a large gathering of 
people. Among the persons present at that time were, the Hon. R. L. 
McCormick, President of the Washington State Historical Society; the 
Hon. Albert E. Mead, Governor of the State of Washington; Mr. Owen 
B. Gilstrap of Four Mound Prairie; Judge L. B. Nash; Colonel L. 
Febiger of the United States Army and Mr. W. H. Gilstrap, a cousin 
of Mr. Owen B. Gilstrap. Mr. W. H. Gilstrap gave the principal 
address of the day, in which he recounted historically the exploring and 
surveying expedition organized and sent out by the United States Govern- 
ment under the command of Isaac I. Stevens, and also set forth the 


*This article was written as a partial fulfillment of a course of study 
in History Twenty-two, “Frontier History of the United States,’ at the 
State College of Washington during the Second Semester of the year 1915.— 
M. Orion Monroe. 

1Washington State Historical Society, Publications, II, 132. 

2Explorations for a Railroud Route from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific, 1853-56, XII, part 1, 149. Note: All subsequent citations to the 
volumes which comprise this work will be given as “Reports.” 
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reasons why the Washington State Historical Society had agreed upon 
that particular spot as the ground upon which to locate the monument com- 
memorating the site of Camp Washington. 

The looseness of the work of the Historical Society in its efforts to 
locate the camp site together with the inconsistency of the arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Gilstrap and a careful study of the evidence at hand 
concerning the proposition, leads us to believe that the granite slab 
erected by the Washington State Historical Society to commemorate the 
ground once occupied by Camp Washington has not been placed in the 
correct location. It seems that there has been some contention over the 
location of the monument for on page 232 of Volume II of the Wash- 
ington State Historical Society Publications, Mr. Géilstrap makes the 
following statement: 

“There are some points in history which historians, it seems, cannot 
agree upon. Some relate to the spots where historical events occurred, 
others relate to who were the principal characters. We do not propose 
to try to settle any of these debatable questions today; time will not per- 
mit us to enter into the discussion of any of them. However, my attention 
has been called to the fact that there are parties who contend that Camp 
Washington, where Generals Isaac I. Stevens and George B. McClellan, 
and their parties met and camped some two weeks in 1853; where Gov- 
ernor Stevens began and planned some of his work as Governor of Wash- 
ington Territory, is not where the Historical Society erected a monument 
in 1908 to commemorate that great event. 

“According to Governor Stevens’ report his party went about eight 
miles beyond, or west of Spokane House to where there was plenty of 
water and grass, and six miles south of the winding ford on the Spokane 
River, which would make the spot at a small lake and spring on Four 
Mound Prairie. Indians who were there claim that was the place; they 
even go into details telling how the camp was laid off. Those who claim 
it was at another place, point out a spot fourteen or fifteen miles from 
Spokane House, and about nine miles from the winding ford. The former 
place is the only site in that neighborhood where there was plenty of both 
water and grass, which was necessary for the large party of both men and 
horses connected with the expedition.” 

The purpose of this article is to place before the public some facts 
concerning the matter and to prove that the site of Camp Washington 
was not where the marker erected by the Washington State Historical 
Society now indicates, but that the true site of the ‘‘First Capital of Wash- 
ington Territory’’ is located in the forks of Coulee Creek, a branch of 
Deep Creek, and very near the center of Section 22, Township 26, N. R. 
40, E. W. M., which is some six miles south-west of the location of the 
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granite slab on Four Mound Prairie. The writer’s attention was first 
called to the possible error in the location of the camp Washington monu- 
ment by Mr. Jacob A. Meyers of Meyers Falls, Washington. Mr. 
Meyers is a pioneer of Stevens County and a very close student of North- 
west History and to him the writer is indebted for numerous photographs 
of the locality. 

Mr. W. H. Gilstrap in his address at the exercises on Four Mound 
Prairie set forth some apparently good reasons for locating the monu- 
ment on the spot the Historical Society placed it, but a careful reader 
of the “‘Reports of the Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain the Most 
Practical and Economical Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, 1853-56" will notice that Mr. Gilstrap cited 
only such references as would allow the impression that the monument was 
being erected in the correct place. Even these references carry very little 
weight as far as locating the site of Camp Washington on Four Mound 
Prairie is concerned, as it is plainly evident that Mr. Gilstrap misinterpreted 
the records left by Governor Stevens and the members of his expedition. 
Mr. Gilstrap gave four reasons why the spot on Four Mound Prairie was 
selected, namely, that certain Indians, who claimed to have been present 
at the camp, said that the monument was being placed correctly; that Gov- 
ernor Stevens, in his reports, stated that the camp was located about eight 
and one-half miles beyond the Spokane House; and that the Governor 
also stated that it was located some six miles south of the winding ford 
on the Spokane River; and finally, that at the camp there was an abundance 
of grass and water, and that the spot on Four Mound Prairie abounded 
with these two necessities and furthermore, it was the only spot in that 
vicinity which did. 

Mr. Gilstrap’s first argument, which is his best, he states as follows:— 

“Indians who were there claim that was the place; they even go into 
details telling how the camp was laid off’’. 

This remark must be taken for what it is worth and no more, inas- 
much as Mr. Gilstrap did not produce the names of any of the Indians, 
who were supposed to have been present at the camps some fifty-five years 
before, and consequently the reader is left in doubt as to the proof of the 
facts in the case. In considering the testimony of the Indians, we must 
remember that their minds are rather child-like and that they are easily 
influenced and consequently their word cannot be relied upon explicitly. 
Then to, it seems to be a trait of human nature for an individual to set 
forth the claim of having seen and talked to some great historical person- 
age or witnessed some important historical event, and so, it is possible that 
the testimony of the Indians was entirely false, or it may be, that they 
were mistaken and confused in the time, the place, and the party, since sev- 
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eral parties had passed through that portion of the country during the 
period from 1840 to 1870. 

Mr. Gilstrap insisted that Camp Washington was located some eight 
miles west of the Old Spokane House and he quotes the Stevens reports 
to that effect, but in no portion of the reports can a statement by Governor 
Stevens, Captain McClellan, Lieutenant Donelson or any other member 
of the party, be found, which expressly states that Camp Washington 
was located eight miles west of the ruins of the Spokane House. ‘The 
records do show that the camp of the 17th of October was located some 
ten miles northwest of the Spokane House and this is the only camp of 
the Stevens Party which was situated within eleven miles of the Spokane 
House, but this camp was for one night only and in no portion of the writ- 
ings was it ever mentioned as Camp Washington. ‘There are many ref- 
erences® in the records which indicate that the site of Camp Washington 
was located twelve and one-half miles from the ruins of Spokane House, 
but no mention is made of “‘eight miles from Spokane House” when re- 
ferring to Camp Washington. Even though the true location for Camp 
Washington were eight and one-half miles from the Spokane House, the 
granite marker erected by the Historical Society on Four Mound Prairie 
would be out of position, inasmuch as it stands only a distance of five 
and one-half miles from the ruins of Spokane House. In his speech, Sec- 
retary Gilstrap made the following quotation‘ from Governor Stevens’ 
Reports :— 

“October | 7th, 
leaving camp, Antoine, Osgood, Stanley and myself, turned from the 
trail to visit the falls of the Coeur d‘Alene River, while La Vatte took 
the train ahead to the Spokane House. The road to the Spokane House 
was over a sandy prairie, interspersed with groves of pine. Crossing a 
dividing ridge with high steep banks, we came into the prairie in which 
the Spokane House is situated, in which there are two Indian villages. 
The train we found a mile below the junction, across the Spokane. The 
Indians indicating a good camp some distance beyond, we moved on eight 
and one-half miles to it, which we reached a half hour before sun-down. 
Here there was good grass and plenty of water, and we soon made a 
large fire. After arranging matter in camp, I observed about night-fall 
a fire down towards the river, and, strolling down to the place, came 
upon a little band of Spokane Indians, * * * * * * ¥ ¥ # 

This is the particular reference upon which Secrtary Gilstrap based 
his assertion, that Camp Washington was located eight miles west of the 
Spokane House. Let us notice the distance. The ruins of the Spokane 


sReports, I, 66-68; 363-364; XII, part 1, 146; XI : 
Fort Benton to Walla Walla; I 376, : ure the shacge ss bn 
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House is located about three-quarters of a mile from the junction of the 
Spokane and Little Spokane rivers, and the Governor states that he over- 
took the train a mile below the junction, across the Spokane, and then 
moved on from that point eight and one-half miles to the camp. This 
would place the camp of October | 7th, which was not Camp Washington, 
some ten and one-quarter miles from the Spokane House. 

The next fact to be taken into consideration in taking up this par- 
ticular ,reference, is, that in the early days the present Spokane River from 
Lake Coeur d’Alene to the junction of the Little Spokane River, was 
called Coeur d’Alene River, while the present Little Spokane River was 
known as the Spokane River, and General Stevens always designated them 
accordingly in his writings. Lieutenant Saxon was the only member of the 
party who indicated® the river above the junction with the Little Spokane 
as the Spokane. When Governor Stevens speaks of visiting the falls of 
the Coeur d’Alene River, he refers to the Spokane Falls, around which 
the present city of Spokane is located. Stevens speaks of reaching the 
Spokane House and of finding the train “‘a mile below the junction, across 
the Spokane’. By the “‘junction,”’ he means the junction of the present 
Spokane and Little Spokane rivers near the site of the Spokane House, 
and the “‘across the Spokane” refers to the fact that the train had crossed 
the Little Spokane River. Mr. Gilstrap would have us infer that Governor 
Stevens was referring to the present Spokane River, but such was not the 
case, and here at this point Secretary Gilstrap and the Historical Society 
clearly made a very serious misinterpretation. 

When we take into consideration that Governor Stevens always re- 
ferred to the Little Spokane River as the Spokane River and that when he 
departed from Father Gazzile and the Coeur d’Alene Mission on the 
15th of October, he left with the express purpose of visiting Colville, we 
arrive at but one conclusion, and that is, that Stevens overtook the train 
after it had crossed the Little Spokane, about a mile below the junction of 
the rivers, and on the right bank of the Spokane. The party then moved 
on down the river eight and one-half miles and encamped for the night 
in the vicinity of the present village of Tum Tum. Common sense would 
have not allowed Stevens to cross the Spokane River and move over to 
Four Mound Prairie, for in doing so, he would have journeyed five or 
six miles out of his way, not to mention having to ascend and descend 
an elevation of nearly one thousand feet and making it necessary in mov- 
ing on to Colville to recross the river next morning, which the Governor 
does not mention recrossing. ‘Then too, there was a trail leading along the 
right bank of the Spokane, which branched across to the Chemakane 


5Reports, I, 256. 
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through the hills near Tum Tum®. Again, Mr. Gilstrap quotes Stevens 
as follows :— 

‘After arranging matters in camp, I 
observed about nightfall a fire down towards the river, and strolling down 
to the place, came upon a little camp of Spokane Indians, * * Ot St 

Mr. Gilstrap has supplied the word ‘“‘towards”, as the original 
report” does not contain that word, but states:— 

“8 8 & BR HT 
observed a fire down the river, and, strolling down to the place, came 
upon a little camp of Spokane Indian, * * * * * * * ¥* ¥” 

If the word “towards” was intentionally supplied, the reason for 
so doing can be readily understood, inasmuch as, after traveling all day, 
a stroll of some five miles to and from the Spokane River with an elevation 
of nearly one thousand feet to overcome on the return, would have been 
a considerable distance, especially since the Governor and his party did 
not reach the camp until just a half an hour before sun-down. 

There is little doubt but that the camp prepared by Governor Stevens 
and his party on the evening of October 17th, 1853, was located on the 
right bank of the Spokane River at a distance of about nine and one-half 
miles below the junctoin of the Little Spokane. And it is upon the loca- 
tion of this camp of the | 7th, which as stated before was not Camp Wash- 
ington, that Secretary Gilstrap and the State Historical Society base their 
claims for locating the Camp Washington monument on the farmstead of 
O. B. Gilstrap on Four Mound Prairie. The monument is located about 
seven and one-half miles south-east of the camp of the 17th. As further 
proof that the camp of October | 7th was on the Spokane River, we have 
the report of Mr. Stanley, a portion of which reads as follows? :— 

“October 18—Left our camp and the Spokane 
River at an early hour, and taking a more northerly course over a succes- 
sion of pine clad hills, reached a valley from two to five miles broad, af- 
fording good grass and some arable land.”’ 

Their change of direction to a “‘more northerly course” in order to 
cross the succession of pine clad hills, which are situated just north of Tum 
Tum, indicates clearly that the party had been following the trail which 
led along the right bank of the river in a north-westerly direction. The 
final statement of the report by Mr. Stanley is:— 

“Distance from the camp on the Spokane 
to Colville, sixty miles.” 

This fairly closes the point in question to any further argument. 

Perhaps there are some who will argue that Governor Stevens estab- 


6Reports, I, 368, line 41, and Mullan’s map. 
7Reports, XII, part ab 136. 
sReports, I, 368, 36 69. 
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lished Camp Washington on the | 7th of October and then on the follow- 
ing day made the hurried journey to Colville in order to meet Captain 
McClellan and his party. If the camp prepared on the evening on the 
17th was a permanent camp, why did the Governor send the train on 
through to Colville? It could have been left at the camp as the informa- 
tion he received made it practically certain that it was Captain McClellan 
and his party that had reached the bank of the Columbia River, just oppo- 
site to Fort Colville. “The Governor reached Colville at 9 o’clock in the 
evening of October 18th, and after conferring with Captain McClellan, 
he makes the following statement in his report® :— 

“T accordingly resolved to bring the whole party together at a camp 
pouthwor the Spokane River,—*» * 6%) % ho Fo FF Be 

This was dated the 19th of October, apparently after the Governor 
had been in Colville some twelve or fourteen hours, and it is noticeable 
that he used the word ‘‘a’’ and not “‘the’’, which he would have done had 
he been speaking of a camp already established. Again on the 20th of 
October, Stevens states!°: 

“Garry started 
with a letter to Donelson, appointing as the place of meeting a valley 
south of the Spokane River, some ten or twelve miles south of the Spokane 
House. This spot is only a short distance off the trail leading from 
Walker and Eell’s Mission to Walla Walla.” 

This statement refers to the true site of the camp, which was after- 
wards designated as ““Camp Washington’ or as it was called by some 
members of the party, ““Camp Helse-de-lite’’4*, and it shows that as late 
as October 20th, Governor Stevens had not viewed the camp site, in fact, 
he does not intimate that he even knows just exactly where it is, which is 
borne out by the fact that he placed the camp “‘ten or twelve miles south 
of the Spokane House’’ when the correct designation should have been 
ten or twelve miles south-west of the Spokane House. 

A perusal of the Governor’s writings will show that he and his party 
left Fort Colville on October 21st1? and that they expected to reach the 
appointed place of meeting—Camp Washington—on the evening of Oc- 
tober 24th!*, but were unable to do so, and encamped that night near the 
Chemakane Mission, where Governor Stevens and Captain McClellan laid 
plans to accompany Chief Garry to the Spokane House on the following 
day, for on the 25th of October, we have the following statement** by the 
Governor :— 


9Reports, XII, part 1, 146. 
10Reports, XI, part 1, 146. 
11Reports, I, 

12Reports, xr part 1, 147. 
13Reports, XII, part aL 147, 148. 
14Reports, XII, part 1, 148. 
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‘Having left the necessary directions for raising the camp and mov- 
ing it to the place of meeting with Donelson, agreeable to the arrangement 
made yesterday, Captain McClellan and myself accompanied Garry to 
the Spokane House, hoping there to hear from Donelson. * * * * 
% % & & & % # We then went to our new camp south of the Spo- 
kane, which had been established whilst we were visiting Garry's place. 

Finally, if the camp established on the 17th day of October was 
Camp Washington, as claimed by Secretary Gilstrap, why should Governor 
Stevens, in speaking of the camp on the 25th day of October, designate it 
as a ‘new camp’? 

Mr. Gilstrap’s third argument, that Camp Washington was located, 
according to Governor Stevens’ reports, some six miles south of the winding 
ford on the Spokane River, is approximately correct. The true site of the 
camp in question was located at a point six miles south-east (twenty-two 
and a half degrees east of south)*®’ of the winding ford, which is located 
about a half mile above the Long Lake Canyon. We shall have more to 
say concerninig the location of this ford a little later. 

The fourth point put forward by Mr. Gilstrap, which is concerning 
the abundance of water and grass, is stated as follows?®:— 

‘According to Governor Stevens’ report his party went about eight 
miles beyond or west of Spokane House to where there was plenty of 
water and grass, and six miles south of the winding ford on the Spokane 
River, which would make the spot at a small lake and spring on Four 
Moimd-Praines 2043 2 6 G2? 2 S28) SF art | See owner 
place (Four Mound Prairie) is the only site in that neighborhood where 
there was plenty of both water and grass, which was necessary for the 
large party of both men and horses connected with the expedition.” 

To begin with, Mr. Gilstrap is referring to the camp of October 
17th, the location of which we have established to be on the right bank of the 
Spokane River some ten and one-quarter miles from the Spokane House, 
and not on Four Mound Prairie as Mr. Gilstrap would have us believe. 
To be sure, Governor Stevens states that there was an abundance of grass 
and water here??, but this was not Camp Washington. No mention is 
made in the reports of the camp of the 17th being six miles south of the 
winding ford on the Spokane River and it was not so located, as we have 
already shown, nor can a reference be found in which the site of Camp 
Washington is placed on a “‘small lake’. No doubt there was plenty 
of water and grass at the spot on Four Mound Prairie in the year 1853, 
but Secretary Gilstrap is in error in stating that Four Mound Prairie was 
the only site in that neighborhood where there was a sufficiency of water 


15Reports, XI, map 3. 


iéWashington State Historical Societ Publications, II, 233 
17Reports, XII, part 1, 136. 3 ; 2 Seu 
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and grass for such an expedition. Notwithstanding the fact that there is 
no statement by Governor Stevens which explicitly says that there was a 
good supply of water and grass at the site of Camp Washington, which in 
itself only goes to show that Mr. Gilstrap erred in one of his most im- 
portant arguments for placing the camp-site on Four Mound Prairie, it 
can be taken for granted that there was an abundance of both water and 
grass at Camp Washington, inasmuch as it was situated, as we shall show 
later, in the forks of Coulee Creek and we have the report of Engineer J. 
F. Minter which indicates that there was an ample supply of grass. The 
statement is as follows!* :— 

“October 26.— 
To camp Helse-de-lite [Camp Washington]. * * * * * * # # #; 
camp in a deep and narrow valley, with good grass on the plateau.” 

A visit to the true site of Camp Washington in the forks of Coulee 
Creek will show that there was a great’ abundance of both water and 
grass, sufficient for the needs of an adequate camp-site, especially when 
we remember that the party only remained five and one-half days at the 
camp. 

This brings us to the final consideration of the granite marker erected 
by the Washington State Historical Society on Four Mound Prairie. On 


the face of the monument is the following inscription :— 
% % 
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COMMEMORATING THE ESTABLISHING #* 
OF CAMP WASHINGTON x 

BY GOVERNOR ISAAC I. STEVENS 2 
ON THE SITE 2 

IN FRONT OF THIS MONUMENT e 
WHERE HE AND GEN’L THEN * 
CAPTAIN GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
AND THEIR MILITARY rs 

AND ENGINEERING FORCES MET - 
AND CAMPED FROM ne 
OCTOBER 7 FH TO 50TH 1855 . 
ERECTED BY JHE % 

STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY ¥ 
ASSISTED BY THE FOUR MOUND * 
GRANGE SCHOOL CHILDREN * 
AND OTHER CITIZENS * 


% BR) BR RR OR a % 
% % 
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1sReports, I, 386. 
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If we are to believe the evidence left us by the reports of Governor 
Stevens, Captain McClellan and other members of the Stevens party, as 
set forth in the “Reports of the Explorations and Surveys to Ascertain 
the Most Practical and Economical Route for a Railroad from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 1853-56." and it is needless to state 
that the above mentioned reports are authentic historical evidence concern- 
ing the subject in question, we have every possible reason to believe that 
the statement set forth on the face of the Four Mound Prairie Monu- 
ment, that the Stevens Party met and camped at Camp Washington from 
October 17th to 30th, 1853, is absolutely false. The Governor, Cap- 
tain McClellan and their parties met and camped at Camp Washington 
from October 25th to 30th, 1853. It is certainly clear that Governor 
Stevens and Captain McClellan were together at Fort Colville from the 
evening of the 18th day of October until the 21st day of the same month, 
Stevens leaving Colville on October 2] st*®, and McClellan on October 
22nd*°. Camp Washington was not erected until October 25th, the 
Governor and Captain McClellan arriving at the camp, after their call 
with Garry at the Spokane House, on the evening of the same day**. 
Lieutenant Donelson and his party arrived at the camp on the 28th day 
of October®®. From the Stevens Narrative of 1853, we have the follow- 
ing statement:— 

“October 26, 27, 28, and 29——During these days I was occupied at 
our camp [Camp Washington] in making arrangements for moving west- 
ward.” 

Governor Stevens departed from Camp Washington at 4 o'clock on 
the afternoon of Octobar 29th*S, and Captain McClellan left the follow- 
ing day, October 30th**. Thus the location of the monument was not 
the only mistake made by Secretary Gilstrap and the Washington State 
Historical Society in the exercises in commemoration of the establishment 
of Camp Washington, held on Four Mound Prairie on the 28th day of 
October, 1908. The error in the date of the camp was due to Mr. Gil- 
strap identifying the camp of October 17th with Camp Washington, but 
there is very little excuse for this mistake, as every point in question con- 
cerninig the date of Camp Washington is clearly set forth in the records, 
and the error in the location of the monument is just as absurd, for there 
is no reason to think that any of the parties mentioned, ever saw, much 
less camped upon, the spot upon which the monument is located, at the 
time mentioned. 


asReports, XII, part 1, 14%. 
20Rer . I, 199. 
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The site of Camp Washington is clearly described in several portions 
of the Stevens reports and by different members of the party, and by 
summing each and every statement concerning the description of the site of 
the camp, we are compelled to conclude that the official and true Camp 
Washington was located (1) some twelve and one-half miles south-west 
of the Spokane House?®, (2) six miles south-east of the winding ford on 
the Spokane River?*, (3) in the forks of a small stream?’, (4) in “‘a deep 
and narrow valley’’’8, (5) and only ‘‘a short distance off the trail lead- 
ing from Walker and Eel’s Mission to Walla Walla’’’®. The winding 
ford on the Spokane River is just five miles south of the Chemakane Mis- 
sion®® and the trail leading from the ford to the camp site “‘passed one 
small lake on the left’’®*. This lake is evidently one of several small lakes 
located in Sections 9, 10, 15, and 16, Township 26, N. R. 40, E. W. 
M. The above description of the ‘First Capital of Washington Terri- 
tory’, from which no difference of opinion can be found among the state- 
ments of the members of the expedition, places the camp site in the forks 
of Coulee Creek, in a small valley near the center of Section 22, Town- 
ship 26, N. R. 40, E. W. M. 

Let us determine exactly why the above location, namely, the forks of 
Coulee Creek, fulfills all the descriptions for the location of the camp site. 
The first points to be taken into consideration are that the records show 
that Camp Washington was located at a point twelve and one-half miles 
from the Spokane House and six miles from the winding ford on the Spo- 
kane River. These two facts have been proven by the written reports 
and by Map No. 3, which is entltled, ‘“‘Rocky Mountains to Puget Sound”’, 
from the Explorations and Surveys made under the Direction of the Hon. 
Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, by Isaac I. Stevens, Governor of 
Washington Territory. There is a slight discrepancy in the written de- 
scriptions of the direction of the camp site from the Spokane House, inas- 
much as the Governor designates that it is located “‘some ten or twelve 
miles south of the Spokane House’’®? and the spot in the forks of Coulee 
Creek is twelve and one-half miles south-west of Spokane House. This is 
due to the fact that the Governor gave this description of the location of 
the site while he was at Fort Colville, before he had ever seen the exact 
site of the camp and it is very probable that Stevens never made the trip 
between the Spokane House and Camp Washington. In his report®* he 
tells of visiting Garry at Spokane House and then states :— 


25Reports, XI, map 3; XII, part 1, 146; I, 67, 68, 69, 270, 363, 364. 
26Reports, XI, map 3; XiIl, tat ty 148; TL, 386. 

27Reports, XI, map 3; I, 199, 

28Reports, I, 386. 

29Reports, XII, part 1, 146. 

30Reports, I, 386; XII, part 1, 148. 
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“We then 
went to our new camp south of the Spokane, which had been erected 
whilst we were visiting Garry’s place. From the Chemakane Mission 
the train [trail] left the river, and passing over a rolling country covered 
with open pine woods, in five miles reached the Spokane, and crossing it 
by a good and winding ford ascended the plain, and in six miles, the first 
two of which was through open pine, reached Camp Washington.” 

This might be interpreted to mean that Stevens and McClellan, after 
visiting Spokane House, retraced their steps and proceeded to Camp Wash- 
ington via the winding ford. At least, the Governor says nothing of the 
trail from Spokane House to Camp Washington, and if the above is true, 
it can readily be understood how the Governor, in his description, might 
err in the direction of the camp from the Spokane House, his knowledge 
being based on information received at Colville. In Donelson’s report 
there is a statement®* which says:— 

Sa tae Cs a te eee eae) She maine party nerossing), toatne 
Spokane River, thence proceeded to a point twelve miles west, where we 
met yourself and Captain McClellan and his party.” 

This statement refers to Camp Washington and locates the site 
twelve miles from the crossing at the Spokane House, which was situated 
about one-half mile below the house. 

Map No. 3 is probably the most authentic evidence we have con- 
cerninig the direction taken by the parties and the location of the different 
camps, being a recapitualtion of the work and travels of the engineers 
of the expedition, and was drawn after Donelson and party had made 
the survey from the Spokane House to the site of the camp. It shows the 
route from Chemakane Mission to the winding ford on the Spokane River 
to be 12 degrees west of south and a distance of five miles, which places 
the ford correctly, on the boundary line between Spokane and Lincoln 
counties and a half mile above the high, rocky bluff at the Long Lake 
Canyon. The ford at this place is the only point on the Spokane River 
in that vicinity where such a rocky bluff is located. From the report by 
Second Lieutenant J. K. Duncan, we have the following statement®> :— 

“From the mission the trail runs over a low hilly country, covered 
with open pine woods, to the Spokane River, leaving the Chemakane on 
the right. The descent to and the ascent from the Spokane River is abrupt 
and rocky. ‘There is a tolerably good diagonal ford at this point—bottom 
gravelly and somewhat stony. ‘The river is about seventy-five feet wide 
and three deep, current rapid. A very precipitous, high, rocky bluff is 
on the left bank, half a mile below the ford.” 
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This description coincides exactly with the point mentioned above, 
which is just above the Washington Water Power Company’s Dam at 
Long Lake, Washington. From the winding ford the trail to Camp 
Washington runs twenty-two and a half degrees east of south, a distance 
of six miles, and from the crossinig at Spokane House to the camp, the 
trail leads twenty-two and a half degrees (two points**) south of west, a 
distance of twelve miles. The above mentioned points can be shown by 
the use of a protractor and scale on Map No. 3, and if an up-to-date 
map of Spokane County is employed and the same directions followed, 
the same point is located, namely, the N. E. 14, S. W.14, Section 22, 
Township 26, N. R. 40, E. W. M. 

The second point to be noticed is that the camp is located in the 
forks of Coulee Creek as shown by the Stevens Map No. 3, this alone 
being sufficient to locate the camp correctly even if there had been no 
written descriptions left concerning it, and the above mentioned point in 
Section 22 places it accordingly. The third point is that the written de- 
scriptions of the camp site place it in a valley. Assistant Engineer J. F. 
Minter in his report states that the camp was in ‘‘a deep and narrow val- 
ley’, and he further substantiates this assertion by the statement®? :— 

““October30.— 
To Sul-ilt-kwu. Ascended from the valley of our camp to the plateau.” 

Governor Stevens also describes the camp as being located in a 
valley south of the Spokane, and the forks of Coulee Creek being in a 
valley answers to this description. It is highly possible that Mr. Minter’s 
description, “a deep and narrow valley,’’ will convey to the reader the 
idea that Camp Washington was located in a canyon-like depression, 
but in all probability the representation is a trifle far-fetched. The valley 
in which the forks of Coulee Creek is located is not so very deep and can- 
yon-like, but it does answer to the description of a valley and is a rather 
deep one when we take into consideration the contour of the surrounding 
country. The fourth point in the description of the location, places the 
camp ‘‘a short distance off the trail leading from Walker and Eell’s Mis- 
sion to Walla Walla’. It is a difficult problem to exactly locate this 
old trail, but it is very probable that the Stevens party followed this trail 
in the journey from the Chemakane Mission to Camp Washington and 
from there on to Walla Walla. In several portions of the reports the word 
“trail’’ is employed in describing the road taken by the party. the Old 
Colville Wagon Road, which joined Fort Colville with Fort Walla Walla, 
followed the trail from Walker and Eell’s Mission to Walla Walla and a 
glance at the map of the Colville Wagon Road and the road followed by 
the Stevens party will show that the two coincide very closely, especially 


s6Reports, I, 174. 
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in the vicinity of Camp Washington. An inspection of the ground about 
the forks of Coulee Creek will show very clearly the remains of an old 
road or trail, which leads down the slope from the north-west and crosses 
the creek about two hundred and fifty yards below the camp site. 

As further proof that the spot in the forks of Coulee Creek is the 
correct location for the site of Camp Washington, we have the following 
notation?’ from the reports of J. F. Minter :— 

“October 30.—To Sul-ilt-kwu. Ascended from the valley of our 
camp to the plateau. Pass over a high rolling country, with occasional 
ravines and narrow strips of pine timber. Cross a deep and boggy stream 
8 8 BF BB RB OY” 

The figures 514 designate that the stream crossed was a distance of 
five and one-half miles from Camp Washington. The stream referred 
to is the north fork of Deep Creek, which they would cross after covering 
a distance of five and one-half miles, their direction being slightly west 
of south®?®. If Camp Washington had been located on Four Mound 
Prairie, the first stream to be forded would have been Coulee Creek, which 
they would have reached after having traveled a distance of two miles. 
Deep Creek would have been crossed after journeying four and one-half 
miles further. But notice the very next statement of Mr. Minter— 

“Travel over a perfectly open and slightly rolling country; pass over 
rocky ridge near camp; camp on a small running stream, with good grass 
SNA POOT WGOd aes tor er ate i any nN ae 

This locates Camp Sul-ilt-kwu, which was erected on the evening of 
October 30th, on the south fork of Deep Creek, which by the trail and 
map is just two and one-half miles south of the north fork. The Stevens 
Map No. 3 shows the camp of the 30th to be on the south fork of Deep 
Creek, although there is a mistake in the direction of the main body of 
Deep Creek, which was due to false information received from Spokane 
Garry*®. This discrepancy in the direction of the main body of Deep 
Creek as shown on the map only serves to prove that Camp Washington 
was not located on Four Mound Prairie, for if it had been so situated, 
the parties in moving south would have probably crossed the main stream 
of Deep Creek instead of the forks, and consequently the correct loca- 
tion of Deep Creek would have been ascertained. Secretary Gilstrap and 
the State Historical Society admit that the camp of October 30th, Camp 
Sul-ilt-kwu, was on the south fork of Deep Creek, and their map on the 
back page of the program of the Commemorative Exercises shows the camp 
so situated, but Mr. Gilstrap does not explain how Engineer Minter, in 
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traveling south from Four Mound Prairie, could cross Coulee Creek with- 
out making a note of it in his journal. 

The map of the region around Camp Washington, which is incor- 
porated in the program of the Exercises, is a very mistaken affair even 
to the point of being ridiculous. In the first place, it is drawn, so it states, 
to the scale of one-fourth of a mile to the inch, and accordingly “Camp 
Washington’’ is shown located a bare one-quarter of a mile from the 
Spokane House and a trifle better than a quarter of a mile from the ford 
on the Spokane River. Such a discrepancy only serves to exhibit the 
carelessness with which Mr. Gilstrap and the Historical Society handled 
the entire proposition. The map shows the ford on the Spokane far from 
being in the correct location being situated about fives miles up the river 
from the true winding ford at Long Lake, this being done in order to show 
the site on Four Mound Prairie a distance of six miles from the ford, the 
effect being lost, however, on account ofthe mistake in the scale. Another 
very peculiar mistake is the indicating of the route taken by Lieutenant 
Donelson and his party in reaching Camp Washington. According to 
Secretary Gilstrap, Lieutenant Donelson and his party in journeying down 
from Clark’s Fork and the Pend d’Oreille, crossed the Spokane at a 
point above the mouth of Latah Creek and then followed along the left 
side of the river. One naturally wonders why such a mistake could be 
made, especially when the map and written reports by Lieutenant Donelson 
show his route from Lake Pend d’Orielle to be along the right side of the 
Spokane River until he crossed the river at the ford near the Spokane 
House, the ford being just below the junction with the little Spokane River, 
but a careful study of the situation at hand will show the reason why Sec- 
retary Gilstrap wished to have Donelson’s route to the camp follow down 
the left bank of the Spokane, and his camp of the 17th of October at the 
junction of Latah Creek, instead of on the right bank of the Spokane in 
the Spokane Valley, as shown by the map*?. The mouth of Latah Creek 
is about a mile and three-quarters south-west of the site of Donelson’s camp 
of the 27th. 

We know that Lieutenant Donelson and his party were, at this time, 
at work making a odometer and barometer railroad reconnaissance, and in 
the course of his work and under orders from Governor Stevens, he ef- 
fected a junction with the Governor and Captain McClellan and their 
parties at Camp Washington on October 28th, 1853. From the report 
of Lieutenant Donelson, in an estimate on a permanent wagon road from 
Fort Benton across the Rocky Mouutains to Walla Walla, we have the 
following statement*? :— 
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‘113th day.—They go nineteen and a half miles and encamp on the 

Coeur d’Alene prairie. 

‘116th day.—They go nineteen and a half miles, cross the Spokane, and 
encamp on its left bank. 

117th day.—The wagons go 12.5 miles and encamp on a small stream 
in the prairie.” 

Turning to the next page, page 364, we find the following:— 

“ % # & % & # % %; 8 days to open the road to the Couer 
d’Alene prairie, 3 days to prepare the road as far as the crossing of the 
Spokane. 

“116th day.—To prepare the road as far as Camp Washington. 
“117th day.—8 hours’ work.”’ 

In considering these two references, we must bear in mind that the 
Donelson party had no wagons after they left Fort Benton**, in fact this 
entire report by Lienteuant Donelson is hypothetical in nature, as shown 
by the statement at the beginning of the report: — 

“The report is in the form of a narrative of the supposed daily 
progress of the wagons; an accompanying table exhibits the quantity and 
kind of work, and the time required for its performance.” 

In other words, Lieutenant Donelson and his party made a prelim- 
inary survey of the wagon road and stated his reports in terms of what 
the party building the road would have to do. The two extracts from the 
report signify that on the | 1 3th day from the time the party is supposed to 
have left Fort Benton, they would move nineteen and a half miles and en- 
camp on the Coeur d’Alene prairie, i. e., the Spokane Valley, some nine- 
teen and a half miles from the crossing of the Spokane River, and then 
for three days they would labor preparing the road to the crossing, and on 
the 116th day, they would move on nineteen and a half miles, cross the 
Spokane River and encamp on its left bank. In order to interpret this cor- 
rectly, we must bear in mind that Lieutenant Donelson traveled the route 
of the road, and, as stated before, the map shows that Donelson crossed the 
Spokane River at the Spokane House and this agrees with the written 
matter, for Donelson stated that on the next day, 117th day, they would 
move the wagons 12.5 miles and encamp on a small stream in the prairie, 
which would be the site of Camp Washington. Undoubtedly the spot 
referred to would be Camp Washington, for in the second extract, Donelson 
states that on the 116th day they would prepare the road as far as Camp 
Washington, while the camp and wagons are to be moved over on the 
117th day, the camp and wagons always being moved after each new 
portion of the road has been completed. 

The writer takes it, that the reason Secretary Gilstrap placed Donel- 
son’s camp of October 27th on the left bank of the Spokane at the mouth 
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of Latah Creek, was due to the fact, that, inasmuch as Lieutenant Donelson 
had plainly stated that from the camp of the 116th day, which would be 
situated near the ford on the left bank of the Spokane River below and 
acros from the ruins of Spokane House, they would move on 12.5 miles to 
Camp Washington, and since the supposed site at Four Mound Prairie 
would be only four miles from the camp, if the camp was located on the 
left bank of the Spokane across from Spokane House, it became necessary, 
in order to gain his point, to place the camp at the mouth of Latah Creek, 
which is a distance of twelve miles or better from the site of the monument 
on Four Mound Prairie. To build a road from the mouth of Latah Creek 
along the left side of the Spokane River to Four Mound Prairie in one 
day, would have been a wonderful engineering feat, since they would have 
had to overcome a continual series of ravines and gullies. When we re- 
member the trouble the Great Northern Railroad experienced in forcing 
an opening through that particular locality; we are forced to say that it 
would have been a blot on the engineering ability of Lieutenant Donelson, 
had he outlined the road along that same route. It is also interesting to 
note that the camp of the 116th day, which was a hypothetical one, had 
nothing to do with the Donelson camp of October 27th, and that the mouth 
of Latah Creek is seventeen or eighteen miles from the point in the forks of 
Coulee Creek. 

Should anyone doubt that Lieutenant Donelson did go to the Spokane 
House, a perusal of pages 55 and 63 of Volume I of the Reports will 
put all such doubts to flight, especially when it is remembered that the expe- 
dition was of a military nature and moved under military orders. On page 
55 we have an extract from the report by Governor Stevens, which reads :— 

“To guard against 
Captain McClellan passing us, Lieutenant Donelson was instructed to 
send Lieutenant Arnold to Colville from the crossing of Clark’s fork by 
the northern trail, and to repair to the Spokane House, on the Spokane 
River, to receive additional instructions.” 

On page 63 we find Order No. 3, dated from the Flathead Village 
of St. Marys, on the 2nd of October and addressed to Lieutenant Donel- 
son. A portion of the order reads:— 

“*Y our general course 
will be by the Jocko River to the Clark’s fork of the Columbia, thence to 
where the fork was crossed by Lieutenant Saxon, or some practical route 
between Clark’s fork and the Kootenaies River, and thence to the Spo- 
kane House, at the crossing of the Spokane River. * * * * * # 
The Spokane crossing, near the Spokane House, is a central position, trains 
[trails] leading therefrom both to Colville and Walla Walla. At the 
crossing you may expect intelligence of Captain McCellan’s movements, 
and additional instructions either from Captain McClellan or myself.” 
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These, orders were not changed for we have an extract, which has 
already been quoted in this article, from the report of Lieutenant Donelson, 
which reads :— 

“The main party crossing to the Spokane River, 
thence proceeded to a point twelve miles west, where we met yourself and 
Captain McClellan and his party. 

‘“‘Here terminated the operations directed in your instructions to me 
on the 2d day of October.” 

On the 25th day of October the Governor and Captain McClellan 
made the trip to the Spokane House from their camp on the Chemakane, 
hoping to hear from Lieutenant Donelson**. 

Let us now compare the site in the forks of Coulee Creek with the 
spot upon which the monument is located on Four Mound Prairie in the 
light of the evidence at hand. It has been proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that the true site of Camp Washington was located at a point twelve and 
one-half miles south-west of the winding ford on the Spokane River, and 
the spot in the forks of Coulee Creek satisfactorily fulfills this description, 
while the point of Four Mound Prairie is about five miles from the ruins 
of Spokane House and some nine and one-half miles south-east of the 
winding ford on the Spokane. The reports show that Camp Washington 
was situated in a valley and the forks of Coulee Creek are so located, while 
the monument at Four Mound Prairie stands on a small knoll in the flat, 
open prairie. Governor Stevens stated that the camp was located a short 
distance off the trail leading from Walker and Eell’s Mission to Walla 
Walla. Secretary Gilstrap brought forth no evidence which would show 
that the trail leading from Walker and Eell’s Mission to Walla Walla 
passed across Four Mound Prairie near the site of the mounment, while 
we have every reason to believe that the Walker and Eell’s Mission Trail 
crossed Coulee Creek at a point about two hundred and fifty yards from the 
site, namely, a spot in the forks of said Coulee Creek, in a small valley in 
the N. E. 44, S. W. 1%, Section 22, Township 26, N. R. 40, E. W. M. 

Taking everything into consideration, it seems quite clear that the 
Washington State Historical Society located its marker and fixed the 
dates in the inscription without adequate study of the historical documents 
or wise interpretation of the material at hand. It has been eight years this 
October (1915) since the monument was erected on Four Mound Prairie, 
and it appears only right and proper that the Historical Society should re- 
open the question and take immediate steps to have the present slab re- 
moved and another stone, suitably and rightly inscribed, erected on the 
correct location, in order that the site of the “First Capital’? of our Great 
Commonwealth may be located and set right for all time. 
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The thousand mile long channel extending north from Seattle to 
Skagway, Alaska, with its by-ways among the islands, constitutes an unique 
waterway, like to none other in the world. The story of the casualties 
that have happened to the fleet that has been plying on this course for 
over half a century is a long one. It begins in Russian days, and even 
before the Muscovite had made his settlement on the Alaskan Islands. 
The way as traced today has names that recall Vancouver, Quadra, Gray, 
Butterworth, Valdes, Caamano, and others, all of whom helped to trace 
out this intricate maze. 

The first account of a marine accident comes to us from the pages 
of Vancouver: when in August, | 792, surveying the unknown waters of 
Queen Charlotte Sound, he says, “‘we suddenly grounded on a bed of 
sunken rocks about four in the afternoon.”” ‘The ‘“‘Discovery’’ had struck 
an unknown rock, and the ship had little more than extricated itself from 
its unfortunate position than the hidden dangers arrested the progress of 
the ““Chatham.”’ Thus began the long line of accidents, some of them 
disasters, that have marked the coast with wrecks. While all have not 
been so fortunate as Vancouver in saving their vessels, the loss of life 
has been remarkably small when the stretch of coast without a lifesaving 
station is considered. 

As late as 1897 the farthest north light-house to shed its beams 
across the way was situated on Entrance Island at Nanaimo Bay, on the 
Gulf of Georgia. The first light-houses to be established in Alaskan waters 
were those at Five Fingers in Stephens Passage and Sentinel Island, Lynn 
Canal, both in the year 1902.? 

For more than fifty years before the first light-house was constructed 
in Alaska the steamers of Russia and of Great Britain had been conducting 
their traffic on the route. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s boats, the 
“Beaver,” ‘‘Otter,’? and ““Labouchere,’’ went on their company’s busi- 

1Vancouver’s Voyages, 1901 Ed., Vol. 2, pp. 209, et seq. 

2Light List Pacific Coast, U. S. Govt. Ptg. Ofc., 1914. 

The Russians maintained a light in the cupola at top of the Baranof 
Castle, during many years. When the United States assumed control the 
Collector requested an allowance to maintain a light, and the request was 
answered by the Collector being appointed as Superintendent of Lights 
for the Territory of Alaska, Nov. 11, 1868. A soldier was detailed to keep 
the light burning, for which an allowance of 40c per diem was paid. 


This was the first light in Alaskan waters under the United States rule. 
See Customs Records of Alaska, Letters. 

This service was probably discontinued with the withdrawal of the 
Military from Alaska, for, in 1878, the Special Agent for the District re- 
ports “there is not a single lighthouse in the whole district.” Report Wm. 
Gouverneur Morris, 1879, Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 59, 45th Cong., 3rd Sess., pg. 20. 

3The H. B. Co.’s boats had several minor accidents and in 1880 the 
Otter struck a rock near Bella Coola, and sank, but was afterward raised 
and again put into service. 

See Lewis & Dryden’s History, page 46. 
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ness, and, though they met with some accidents, were attended with gen- 
eral good fortune, but as much cannot be said for their neighbor in the 
fur trade, the Russian American Company. We find their steamer, the 
“Nikolai I,” a total loss near Kake Village in 1861, and the crew owed 
their lives to the good offices of the natives who saved and entertained them 
until a vessel arrived from Sitka.*” 

The transfer to the United States had scarcely been consummated 
until the list of losses of American vessels began. The schooner “‘Growl- 
er’ was one of the first vessels to reach Sitka, having on board H. M. 
Hutchinson who purchased the property of the American Company at 
Sitka. She returned to Victoria and in the Spring of 1868 outfitted for 
sealing on the Pribylof Islands, sailed by way of the Queen Charlotte 
Sound and was lost at sea with all on board. Her wreckage and the 
bodies of some of her crew drifted ashore on the south end of Prince of 
Wales Island and that is all that tells the story of her fate.* 


November 25th, 1868, the American schooner ““Thomas Wood- 
ward’ was one of the first victims of the dangerous shoals of Point Mudge. 
She was under charter to the Quartermaster’s Department of the U. S. 
Army and was laden with stores for the post at Sitka.© The vessel was 
a total loss but a portion of the supplies were saved and were carried for- 
ward by the Br. Str. ““Otter’ to their destination. Other disasters over- 
took the transports of the War Department, for on February 16th, 1874, 
the Schooner ‘‘Margaret,’’ sailing from Sitka for the San Juan Islands, 
was driven ashore near the Kake Village with complete loss of the vessel. 
The Indians followed the ancient law of the beachcombers and pillaged 
the cargo. The U. S. Transport ‘‘Newbern’’ on leaving Wrangell on a 
stormy fall night in 1869, in Clarence Strait, struck an uncharted rock, 
tore away her keel, sustaining damages that required her being beached 
for repairs.” 


To attempt to chronicle the number of vessels that struck on reefs 
with more or less damage would be an endless task and in this article only 
the more important will be noted. The charts used in those years were 
the ones based upon the surveys of Vancouver in 1793 and 1794, with 
additions made by British, Russian and American navigators. A ship 
generally carried all she could secure of each, and then was poorly 


3s%Alaska and its Resources, 1870, by Wm. H. Dall, pg. 349. 


Bran tg Seattle Intelligencer, May 4, 1868, May 18, 1868, and May 29th, 


Lewis & Dryden’s History, pg. 168. 
5Seattle Intelligencer, December 14th, 1868. 


Report to Treasury Department of Coll. Cust lask - 
Derleth. 1868. oms of Alaska of Decem 


6Report of Coll. of Customs, Alaska, May 24th, 1874. 
7Report Special Agent, Wm. Gouverneur Morris, pg. 55-6. 
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equipped. The revenue steamers ‘““Wayanda” and “Lincoln” seldom 
made a cruise to Alaska without striking a rock. The Treasury Agent 
Morris says in 1879: ‘“The U. S. S. ‘Saginaw’ struck several times 
while in Alaskan waters. The Alert, an English man-of-war, struck 
going into Sitka Harbor. The schooner Roscoe, in going to Klawack, 
struck an unknown ledge and came near being a total loss. The schooner 
‘Northwestern’ struck a rock in Clarence Straits and was beached to 
save the lives of passengers and crew. ‘The schooner ‘Louise Downs,’ in 
Lynn Canal shared a similar fate. The schooner ‘Langley’ struck a reef 
in Chatham Straits and was a total loss.” These were before the days 
of making wreck reports in Alaska and the records of the Custom Office 
do not record them. 

The U. S. S. Suwanee was lost on a sunken rock at the entrance to 
Queen Charlotte Sound, July 9, 1868, with great loss of life.1° 

The first serious wreck along this coast, with great loss of life, was 
that of the Str. “Geo. S. Wright,” and all those who were in Oregon or 
Washington in 1873 will remember the weeks of waiting and the thrill 
of horror that went over the coast when day after day passed and no news 
came from the vessel. The last that was known of her was that she 
cleared from Sitka on January 20th of that year with officers of the garri- 
son and other passengers. A\ll that was known of her fate was the wreck- 
age that strewed the shores from Queen Charlotte Sound to Prince of Wales 
Island, and the body of Paymaster Walker, U. S. A., that drifted ashore 
at Port Bazan, on Dall Island. ‘To the natural terrors of the situation 
was added the report that the passengers had been captured and tortured 
by the Hydah Indians, but this last is probably without any foundation 
whatever.!? 

In 1875 the U. S. S. Saranac struck the sunken rock in Seymour 
Narrows, was barely beached and the crew and provisions and ship’s pa- 
pers ashore when she slid off into deep water and sank out of sight.1?. “These 
Narrows claimed another boat in April, 1883, when the Br. Steamer 
Grappler, trading on the coast, took fire on entering, the tiller ropes burned, 


8Id., pg. 55. He says: ‘The want of reliable charts is the great draw- 
back to Alaskan navigation. From the boundary line north, Cape Fox, te 
the head of inland navigation, including the coast to Bering Bay (Yakutat) 
the Russian and American charts are entirely unreliable. The English have 
published no charts north of 54 40/.” 

Also says: ‘Even the best pilots in these waters are continually find- 
ing unknown rocks, and if a man goes a few feet out of the track he is 
liable to fetch up.” 

What he says is still applicable, as a proof note the Mariposa of July 
16th, 1915, the California, on Aug. 17, 1913, the Curaco, on June 21st, 1913, 
etc. 


o9Id., pg. 56. 
10Seattle Intelligencer, July 20th, 1868, also July 27th, 1868. 


11Daily Morning Call, San Francisco, Cal., April 22rd, 1877. Seattle 
Intelligencer, March 38rd and March 24th, 1873. The body of Paymaster 
Walker was taken to Portland, Or., for burial, on the Rev. Cutter Wolcott, 
in 1875. See the report of J. G. Swan, Commr. for Centennial Exhibit from 
Alaska, Appendix to Morris’ Report, pg. 148. 

12Daily Morning Call, S. F., Cal., June 22, 1875. 
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the boats swamped, and the passengers were driven overboard only to sink 
in the swirling waters.1? 

Sept. 13th, 1886, the Str. Ancon struck the rock at the entrance to 
Glacier Bay that is since known as Ancon Rock, off Point Gustavus, and 
was only saved from sinking by the empty salmon barrels stowed in her 
hold. She was kept afloat by them until she reached shore where she 
was beached. The respite of the Ancon was brief, for August 28th, 1889, 
she went on a rock in Naha Bay, at Loring, and her wreckage may yet be 
seen on the rock at low tide.'® 

The number of boats that plied on the Inside Passage to Alaska 
were few in the earlier years. During the first years of American Occu- 
pation the steamers went from San Francisco. Then for a period of nearly 
ten years Portland was the point of departure for Sitka and once in a 
month was the time for a trip. During the eighties the route was changed 
to Seattle and the service increased to twice a month in summer and 
this service continued with little change until 1897, when the gold rush to 
the Klondike brought numbers of ships of every description on the run and 
with an increased number of casualties. Considering the number of boats, 
their condition, and the lack of aids to navigation, it is only a source of 
wonder that the marine disasters were not more in number during the 
closing years of the century.!® 

Scarcely had the first ships unladen at the new ports at the head of 
Lynn Canal, when the S. S. “‘Mexico,” on her way south, passing from 
Clarence Straits through Dixon’s Entrance, struck an uncharted rock in 
the open sea. ‘The passengers, hand baggage, and the mail were hurriedly 


1zAppleton’s Guide to Alaska, 1898, by E. R. Scidmore, pg. 22. 
14The Sitka Alaskan, September 18th, and October 2, 1886. 


15Seattle Post-Intelligencer of September 5, 1889, says “early morning 
of Wednesday, August 28th,” with 111 passengers and 15,000 cases of salmon. 


16In 1867, the Str. John L. Stephens ran to Alaska from San Francisco 
and was present at the transfer of the Territory. In 1868 the “Califor- 
nia” came on the run in March and made monthly trips. The Str. Geo. 
S. Wright made one trip in July. In 1869 the Str. “Youkon” entered April 
26th, from San Francisco. The Br. Str. “Otter” made regular trips from 
Victoria to Wrangell via Sitka, commencing in 1867. The U. S. Transport 
Newbern made trips to Sitka and other Army posts in 1869 and other 
years. The Am. Str. ‘Active’ came in 1869, with the party of Secretary 
Seward. In 1869 the California and the Geo. S. Wright came from Port- 
land, Or., and the same year the Str. Constantine made trips from Port- 
land. The Gussie Telfair came to the run in Sept., 1871, and the Str. 
Idaho, in 1872. The Str. Los Angeles made a trip in 1881, and the Eureka 
cleared on April 26th, and on the margin is the note “wrecked near Peril 
Straits.” In 1884 the “Ancon”’ came as an excursion boat under Cap- 
tain Carroll and made three trips during the year. The “Olympian” came 
7 trips in 1887, and in 1888 the Idaho and the Ancon alternated in trips, 
both being on the run, and the Geo. W. Elder made four trips during the 
year. This year initiated the semi-monthly service. In 1889 the City 
of Topeka entered the Alaska trade, and in 1890 the Santa Cruz appears 
and also the Jeanie, as well as the Queen and -the Mexico, the Queen 
being on the tourist run. The route was changed from Portland to the 
Puget Sound about 1886. 

In the earlier years all boats went outside Cape Ommaney, to Sitka, 
and only small vessels used Wrangell Strait, but in 1884 Captain Cough- 
lin, U. S. N., surveyed and buoyed the channel and it was used from that 
time forward. See E. R. Scidmore, Alaska Guide 1898, page 73. 
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transferred to the ship’s boats, and a few minutes later she sank. All of 
the crew and passengers safely landed at Port Chester, on Anette Island. 

The winter of 1897-8 every vessel that had been lying in the har- 
bors and waterways of the Pacific coast was renovated and put in the Alaska 
trade. Old hulks that had not seen service for years were repaired and 
sent out to the north. Forty-four different vessels entered the port of Skag- 
way during th month of February, 1898.17 Of this fleet the Corona was 
one of the first to meet misfortune, but she was in a position to escape 
with no loss of life and was afterward raised and taken south. Not so 
fortunate was the “Clara Nevada.’’ Leaving Dyea on a stormy night, 
February 5th, she was seen from Berner’s Bay to be on fire and soon 
after an explosion occurred and the lights went out. Boats attempted to 
set out from Seward City to go to her assistance but the winds of Lynn 
Canal drove them back. The next day the Str. Rustler set out from Ju- 
neau to search for the survivors, but of the crew of 28 men and of all 
the passengers on board the lost steamer, the number unknown, but 
one body, that of Purser Beck, was found. The wreck lay on 
the reef of Eldred Rock, the spars above water at low tide, and a gaping 
hole confirmed the story of the explosition told by those who witnessed the 
fire from Berner’s Bay.!® In this month the Oregon was blown ashore at 
Juneau and when the tide receded she was left on shore dry to her very 
keel. On the 19th the Bark “‘Canada’’ went on a rock four miles below 
Skagway, and when the tide fell the vessel heeled over until the horses 
on board had to be shot to end their misery. The Str. “Whitelaw” took 
fire in the harbor at Skagway on March 4th, went ashore with the wind and 
burned with a loss of $75,000.00 in ship and cargo. On April I1, 
the Am. Bk. “‘Mercury”’ was driven ashore at the same place and so badly 
damaged that she was towed to the head of the Tyea Sahnka and aban- 
doned. On August 3rd the towing steamer “City of Astoria” struck an 
unknown rock between Dyea and Skagway, rolled over under the strong 
wind and tide, and the crew had barely time to escape when she disap- 
peared. October | 3th the Str. “Brixham” was wrecked on the rocks of 
Blashke Island, and on November 24th the Str. “Detroit,” bound from 
Skagway for Juneau, went on a reef at the north end of Shelter Island 
in a driving snowstorm and became a total loss. ‘The list for December 
closes with the wreck of the fishing schooner “St. Lawrence’? on her way 
from Seattle to Juneau, the 28th of December, in a storm near Pybus Bay. 

The year 1899 was a fortunate one for the vessels on the southeastern 
Alaska route, the only vessel to go down being the Br. Str. “‘Cutch,” one 


17Customs Records, Skagway Office, Alaska. 

1sAlaska Searchlight, Juneau, February 12th, 1898. 
Skagway Alaskan, February 14th, 1898. 

The Clara Nevada was formerly the Revenue Cutter Hassler. 
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of the fleet that came with the northern rush. She had been the private 
yacht of a Rajah of a province of India, was brought to these waters, 
sank in Stephens Channel, was raised and sold to the United States of 
Colombia, and there used as a gunboat. 

The loss of the Str. ““Townsend,”’ January 16th, opened the year 
1900. She went ashore about three miles below Haines, in a storm. On 
December 8th the Str. “City of Topeka” struck on the rocks at the 
south end of Sullivan Island, Lynn Canal, and her passengers and crew 
were fortunate enough to reach the shore with enough equipment to make 
a camp in the midst of the storm that was howling down the Chilcat Inlet. 


On a pleasant evening, August 14th, 1901, the Br. Str. Islander left 
the port of Skagway on her way south, and made her way down the 
magnificent waterway of Lynn Canal. The night was calm and there 
was not a hint of danger as she plowed her away along the inland waters. 
At 2 A. M. the next morning, just west of Douglas Island, in Stephens 
Passage, a sudden shock nearly threw the sleeping passengers from their 
berths. All was excitement, many of the passengers rose, dressed and 
hurried out to find the boats being made ready and the ship headed toward 
shore under command of the Pilot. The Captain, coming on deck, assured 
the frightened people that there was no danger, ordered the ship on her 
course and the boats taken in. He had no sooner done so when it was 
seen that she was taking water fast and the boats were again ordered 
out and the ship headed for shore. Then confusion prevailed and a rush 
was made for the boats. One boat was launched and with women and 
children on board was swamped by others jumping from the sinking ves- 
sel. Another boat was swinging at the davits and a man handed his wife 
into it. He was a moment after knocked into the boat by some one run- 
ning against him, and the same moment the after fall was loosed, the 
boat swung by the prow, he fell to the water and his wife hung to the 
thwarts. The ship was hardly headed for the shore when she sank, taking 
with her one of the boats and a raft that had been launched. A woman 
on the deck was carried down the ventilator by the water as the ship sank. 
A fog hung over the water, making it impossible to distinguish the land, 
though it was but a short distance away. Soon a boat reached the land, a 
fire was built and the work of rescuing the survivors, and resuscitating 
them after the chill of the waters, was begun by those fortunate enough to 
be able to work. Hour after hour they toiled but many of those rescued 
from the water died of cold and exhaustion after being brought ashore. 
Of the crew of 62 men and the passenger list of 111, on board the ship, 
there were 42 persons who lost their lives, as shown by the official report 
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of the wreck.!® The loss of the ship was attributed to striking an iceberg, 
but it was more than likely that she was off her course and crushed her 
bottom on the rocks off Point Hilda. 

Of all the numerous wrecks on the Inside Passage this has the great- 
est loss of life. 

The Br. Str. ‘‘Bristol’’ was lost Jan. 2, 1902, on the reefs of the 
islands known as the Gray Island and the Green Island, two round, glacier 
polished rock masses that rise at the side of the route a little way below 
Dixon’s Entrance in British waters. She was a freighter laden with coal 
and the master, Captain McIntyre, and six of the crew were lost, while 
two boats were picked up by the ‘‘Cottage City’ and their occupants 
saved.2° The “Cottage City”’ went on the rocks at midnight on Septem- 
ber 8th, 1902, about twenty miles south of Wrangell, on the shores of 
Etolin Island. The passengers and crew were taken off by the City of 
Spokane, which fortunately arrived a short time after. The ship was 
afterward raised and continued on the route until, on Jany. 26, 1911, 
she piled up on the treacherous shores of Cape Mudge, near the Seymour 
Narrows, and became a total loss.?+ 

As the years passed the rocks took their toll. To attempt to describe 
the losses in detail would be a lengthy task and but a few of the more 
important ones can be mentioned. The Bark Richard III stranded and 
was lost in Clarence Strait on January 23rd, 1907. In 1909 the Str. 
Ohio was wrecked in Heikish Narrows, above Milbank Sound, with a 
loss of two lives. In 1911 the Str. Spokane struck Ripple Rock in Sey- 
mour Narrows, and there was barely time to beach her in a cove beyond 
the Narrows. Two lives were lost in consequence of the wreck. 

Next to the Islander, the loss of life on the Str. State of California 
is the greatest that has occurred in any disaster on the Inland Passage up 
the coast. On a clear, bright day, August 17th, 1913, the ship left the 
wharf at the Gambier Bay Cannery, swung round from the landing, and 
settled down on her course toward the mouth of the harbor. Four min- 
utes after she left the dock an uncharted pinnacle rock ripped open the 
bottom of the boat as she passed over. The ship was headed for shore 
and the whistle sounded for assistance. Within three minutes after striking 
the rock the vessel was beached on the rocky shore and the cannery tugs 
were on the way to her assistance. No sooner had she reached the beach 
than the stern settled beneath the surface and she slid back into the deep 
water, taking with her many of the passengers and crew. ‘The decks 

19Daily Alaskan Despatch, Juneau, August 19th, 1901. 
Daily Alaskan, Skagway, August 17th and 18th, 1901. 
Alaska Traveler’s Guide, Skagway, August 16th, 1901. 
Official Report Purser of Islander. 

Report of Customs Officer Allen J. Walker. 


20Daily Alaskan, Skagway, Jany. 11, 1902. 
21Records of Pacific Coast S. S. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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were raised as by an explosion; the bridge floated off with the Captain shout- 
ing his orders as it drifted away; the masts went overboard, smashing the 
boats that lay in their path; and the next moment there was nothing on 
the surface but a struggling mass of human beings among the wreckage. 
The cannery tenders and available small boats rendered every assistance 
possible, but of the hundred and forty-six persons on board the ship, thirty- 
five went down to their death.?? 

The Str. ‘Jeanie’ after her many years of adventure among the fogs 
and ice of the north came to her last resting-place at the south end of Cal- 
vert Island, Queen Charlotte Sound, on December 19th, and this closes 
the list of 1913. 

In this article the intention has been to confine the account of the 
wrecks that have occurred directly upon the line of the most traveled high- 
way along the coast between Seattle and Skagway. By going to one side 
of this route the list would be lengthened accordingly as the digression 
extended. It would include the “Star of Bengal,’ Sept. 20, 1908, on 
the rock mass of Coronation Island as she was being towed to sea, that 
smashed to fragments on the cliffs with the loss of over an hundred lives; 
the ‘‘Curacao,”” on June 2ist, 1913, on an uncharted rock in the passages 
west of Prince of Wales Island; the “Delhi,” January 18th, 1915, on 
Sirait Island, Sumner Strait, and many others; but no attempt will be 
made to do so, beyond appending a list of the vessels lost in Alaskan waters 
so far as is to be procured from the records. 

This year of 1915 has claimed one ship, the liner ‘““Mariposa,”’ that 
went on the rocks at Pointer Island, B. C., near Lama Pass, during a fog 
on the morning of October 8th. She was northward bound with pas- 
sengers and freight at the time of the disaster, but fortunately there was 
no loss of life.2? This is not the first time she has been near the same 
end, for, on July 16th, she sustained $10,000.00 damage by an un- 
charted rock off Pt. Harrington, Etolin Island, and on July 27th, 1914, 
she was stranded near Ellamar with a loss of $14,000.00.24 

The waterway from Seattle to Skagway is almost a continuation of 
the reaches of Puget Sound; a deep channel behind protecting islands that 
enclose it like a river that has no sandbars and whose current is the tide. 
When storm or fog does not close down upon the ship, the way is as safe 
as a harbor; but when the waterway is wrapped in mist,, or the snow drives 
down the inlets, until the shores are scarcely distinguishable a boat length 
away, then there is danger. The other dread of the navigator is the pres- 
ence of pinnacle rocks in the channels. A submerged rock may lie where 

22Alaska Daily Empire, Juneau, August 18th, 1913. 


23Juneau Daily Empire, Juneau, Alaska, October 8, 1915. 


24See extracts from Customs Records of Puget Sound, and Alaska, as 
appended hereto. ’ 
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soundings are made on all sides and indicate deep water; boats may pass 
over time after time; then on an especially low tide a deeply laden ship will 
crush her planking and unless she can limp ashore she is lost. 

On every trip the log of the ship shows how long is the run on each 
course, and notes the wind and tide. On running in the fog or storm the 
same courses are run, checked by past experience, and the echo of the fog 
signal against the mountain sides give additional warning. 

Each year the aids to navigation along the way add to the safety 
of the boats, and the long delayed drag survey is at last locating the 
sunken rocks that heretofore cost a ship to find, in almost every case.?° 

Because of the lack of aids to mariners the marine insurance to 
Alaska is greater than to almost any part of the world. The rate from 
Seattle to Skagway is as much as the rate from Seattle to Liverpool, via 
the Panama Canal, in times of peace. The government tax on canned 
salmon is less than 1%, while the marine insurance on this same salmon 
from Bristol Bay to Seattle is 3%. With adequate aids to navigation 
along the coast the rate need not be greater than to other parts of the 
civilized world. The buoys and lights, the fog signals and the wireless 
telegraph are fast putting aside the marine dangers of Alaskan waters. 
Some of them are badly needed, have been long delayed, and are warmly 
welcomed as they arrive. ‘Thirty-five years elapsed before the first light- 
house was built and nearly half a century has passed and not a light on 
Bristol Bay, a place from which there is 1,500,000 cases of salmon shipped 
each year. 

The government has not done, and is not now doing, what it should 
do toward the upbuilding of the Territory of Alaska. Its policy has here- 
tofore been that of repression, rather than of assistance. If, instead of 
building forts and maintaining military establishments in the country’ at 
an immense cost, only to be abandoned, there had been light-houses and 
coast protection provided, the advancement of the land would have been 
secured and property amounting to millions of dollars would have been 
saved. In every instance it has waited for private enterprise to go ahead 
in the development, while it reaped a benefit before it made an investment. 


25The waters of British Columbia, through which the ships pass on the 
Inland route to Alaska, are better lighted than the American channels. 
They are not so well protected, however, that vessels do not go ashore 
or strike sunken rocks, for, in addition to the wrecks already referred to 
in this article, the following notes are appended, to-wit: Str. ‘‘Mexico,” 
Apr. 1, 1887, struck rock in Active Pass; Nov. 24, 1888, Str. “Idaho” 
struck reef, Queen Charlotte Sd.; July_5, 1895, Str. ‘Portland,’ pinnacle 
rock, Dundas Id.; Apr. 17, 1898, Str. ‘Cottage City,’ rock, Heikish Nar- 
rows; Feb. 12, 1900, Bk. “Colorado,” stranded, Johnstone Str.; Feb. 6, 
1904, Str. “Cottage City’ struck bottom, Seaforth Channel; Jan. 4, 1905, 
Str. ‘Santa Ana’ stranded, Heikish Narrows; Aug. 16, 1905, Str. “Edith” 
struck Ripple Rock, Seymour Narrows; Feb. 17, 1907, Str. “Portland” 
struck rock, Entrance Id.; Sept. 8, 1907, Str. “Santa Barbara” siranded, 
Active Pass; Feby. 8, 1911, Str. “San Juan” struck rock in Graham Reach; 
June 29th, 1913, Str. ‘Dolphin’ stranded, Pearse Id., Johnstone Str.; July 
5, 1914, Bge. ‘Gerhard C. Toby” struck Ripple Rock, Seymour Narrows. 
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With an income greater than the expense, which is a condition that has 
existed in no other territory of the Union, practically thirty years elapsed 
before a single permanent public improvement was constructed by the 
United States. It forgets, that, owning almost the whole of the public 
domain, it is one of the greatest beneficiaries by the development of the 
land. 

On the other hand, the ones who have realized the greatest results 
have contributed very little to the cause of advancement. ‘The policy has 
been to rob the resources and export the proceeds. The salmon fisheries 
paid absolutly nothing for many years, and today evade a large part of 
their duties by releasing salmon fry to provide a supply for fish for their 
own canning the next year. The whole amount paid by the millions of 
dollars of fish that are taken from Alaska is but a trifle compared with 
the amount contributed to the other commonwealths to which the wealth 
thus taken from the country is transferred. The immense sums of gold 
taken out of the ground have left practically nothing to aid local institu- 
tions. The vast sums extracted from the placer mines of the interior, 
amounting in some years to the sum of over $15,000,000.00, paid not one 
cent of revenue and did not add one dollar in permanent improvement of 
any kind. The lode mines for many years paid no tax of any kind and for 
years, thereafter, all the revenue received from them was the sum of $1.00 
per stamp in the stamp mills. A mill of three stamps producing a thou- 
sand dollars a day paid $3.00 per year tax, for all purposes. Other 
mines paid nothing. A million dollars a month of copper ore exported 
pays no revenue to the Territory whatever. 

If the great industries that are exploiting the resources of Alaska, and 
are taking out vast sums from its mountains and seas, would contribute a 
rasonable amount toward the expenses of coast protection, and other 
local needs of the country, and the government would wisely apply that 
sum, the record of loss would be greatly diminished, and the decrease in 
the marine insurance would cover the expense. 

The government should have, long ago, placed the ordinary safe- 
guards to commerce along the shores, as a sane business investment to 
prevent the loss of existing revenue producing property, and to add .- 
such property by encouraging and safeguarding development. 

The Government owns the great bulk of values in Alaska. This 
property is useless and non-productive of revenue until used. The chief 
owner should take the initiative in development, instead of lagging be- 
hind and waiting for private interests to take the initiative, as it has done 
in the past. 

To this article is appended a list of wrecks in Alaskan waters, that 
covers only total losses, taken from the Pacific Fisherman of Seattle, Alaska 
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Fisherman’s Number, November, 1914. Also a wreck list taken from the 
records of the Customs Office at Juneau, Alaska, and this is supplemented 
by a list of wrecks upon the Customs Records of Puget Sound that have 


occurred in Alaskan waters. 
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LIST OF WRECKS IN ALASKAN WATERS FROM PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
Year Value of 
Lost Name of Vessel Where Lost Hull 
and Cargo 
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OF WRECKS IN ALASKAN WATERS FROM RECORDS OF CUS- 
TOMS OFFICE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Am. Sch. Growler, Dixon’s Entrance, total loss. 

Bab 1: Am. Sch. “Margaret,” near Kake Village, went ashore, total 
oss. 

Sept. 20, Am. Sch. “Sitka,” near Wrangell, driven ashore, total loss. 

Oct. 30, Am. Sch. “W. H. Wood,” near Unga, driven ashore, total loss. 

Apr. 6, Am. Sch. “Nicholas,” Elainia Is., driven ashore, total loss. 

Dec. 5, Am. Sch. “Bella,” Unamak, went ashore in storm, total loss. 

ae, pee Sch. “Goldhunter,” driven ashore east of Yakutat, to- 
al loss. 

April 27, Am. Sch. “St. George,” unknown rock near Nuchek. 

October 6, Am. Sch, “Pauline Collins,’ Karluk, total loss $7.000. 

Apr. 28, Am. Sch. “St. Paul,” north of Kodiak, total loss $1,800. 

Nov. 22, Am. Sl. “Mary,” went ashore in storm, total loss, north point 
Admiralty Id. 

Nov. —, Am. Sch. “Flying Scud,” lost at sea near Karluk, 18 lives 


lost. 
March een, Am. Sch. “Ounimak” near Pirate Cove, total loss, 7 lives 
ost. 


Sept. 13, Am. Str. “Ancon,”’ near Pt. Gustavus, unknown rock, loss 


Jan. 22. Am. Str. “Despatch,” ashore in storm, Seymour Canal, dam- 
age $3,000. 

Aug. 20, Am. Sch. ‘‘Albatross,” stranded, Lituya Bay, total loss. 

May 26, Am. Bk. “Sea Ranger,’ uncharted ledge, Kayak Id., total 
loss $40,000. 

Sept. 23, Am. Sch, “Albert Walter,’ near Kodiak, total loss $4,400. 

Nov. 6, Am. Str. ‘Yukon” went ashore in storm, Juneau, loss $1,500. 

May 3, Am. Sch. Helen,” near Yakutat, beached, loss $6,000. 

MSEC Sl ms Sch. “Undaunted,” near Kayak Id., total loss, $4,100, 

May 11, Am. Whaling Bk, “Jas Allen,” sunken rock east of Amlia Id., 
total loss $30,000 and 15 lives lost. 

Jul. 10, Am. Sch. “Alice,” Cook Inlet, stranded, total loss, $1.200. 
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Jan. ay Am. Sch. “Mary W.od,” near Kodiak, total loss, stranded. 


Oct. 32° ‘Am. Sch. “Mist Vood,’ foundered in storm, off Sitka, total 
loss $600. 


Aug. A ce Sch. “Two Brothers,” stranded, Unalaska Id., total loss, 
Sept. 27, “Am, Sch. “Crystal,” stranded, Yakutat Bay, total loss, 


3,000 
,» Am. Sch. “Seventy Six,” off Kodiak, lost at lea, $2,000, 7 
lives lost. 
July 30, Sch. ‘Hero,’ struck rock, Barren Id., total loss, $1,000. 
April 17, Am. Sch. “Therese, ” Cold Bay, S. E. Gale, total loss, $3. 000. 
May 31, Am. St. “Arctic,” ‘Yukon River, ice, total loss, $20, 000 
Jany. ark Str. Scow, Dixon’s Entrance, —? 
March g, Am. Sch. “Sitka,” off Cape Ommaney, total loss, $800, 3 
men, all on board. 
Mar. 4, Am. Str. “Whitelaw,” fire and ashore, Skagway, $72,000. 
Apr. 11, Am. Bk. “Mercury,” stanrded, Skagway, loss $11,000. 
Se ee Am. Sch. “Elsie,” stranded, Chichagoff Id., total loss, $18,- 
Dec. 22, Am. Sch. “Alexandra,” Kodiak, Goose Id., stranded, $800, 10 
lives, total loss. 
April 11, Am. Bk. “Mercury,” stranded at Skagway, loss $3,000. 
June 2, Bee. “General,” foundered at sea, loss ? 
July 3, Str. ‘Alfred J. Beach, foundered at sea, total loss, $42,000. 
June 31, Am. Scow “Argo,” foundered off Dixon’s Entrance, $4,500, 
total loss. 
July 4, Am. “Constantine,” foundered at sea, total loss $37,000. 
July 25, Br. Str. “Mono,” went on rocks, Bushy 1a., ane Re 
June 28, Am. Steel Barge, fonudered at sea, $15.0 
Hen Le Am. Steel Barge “No. 1,” foundered at ae total loss $17,- 


July 1, Br. Str. “Marquis of Dufferin,’ foundered at sea, $41,000. 
June 20, Am. Bge. “No. 5,” off Cross Sound, foundered, total loss 


$4,000. 

July 27, Am. Bge. “No. 6,” foundered near Dutch Harbor, $4,000, to- 
tal loss. 

——, Am. Bge. “No. 7,” off Cross Sound, foundered $4,000, total 
loss. 

July 28, Am. Bge. “No. 8,” near Dutch Harbor, foundered, $4,000, 
total loss. 

Aug. 7, Am. Bk. “Guardian,” stranded, Unimak Pass, total loss $12,- 
000 


Aug. 3, Am. Str. “City of Astoria,” unknown rock near Dyea, $7,000, 
total loss. 

Aug. 19, Am. Sch. “Louise J. Kennedy,” near Pt. Hope, total 
loss, $17,000. 

Aug. 1, Br. Str. ‘“Stickine Chief,’ foundered at sea, total loss, $37,000. 

Nov. 24, Am. Str. “Detroit,” stranded on reef near Shelter Id., $12,000, 
total loss. 

Dec. 28, Am. Sch. “St. Lawrence,” Pybus Bay, ashore in storm, $4,000, 
total loss. 

Apr. 1, Am. Sch. ‘Foam,’ near Unga, total loss, stranded, $400. 

Jul. 31, Am. Bge. “St. Michaels No. 8,” stranded, near St. Michael, 
$5, 000, total loss. 

July 31, Bee. “St. Michaels No. 1,” near St. Michaels, loss $5,000. 

Aug. 26, Am. Str, “St. James,” capsized in Yukon, total loss, $8,000. 

Nov. 4, Am. Str. ‘‘Dora,” struck ice in Icy Straits, damage $2,000. 

Nov. 27, Am, Sch, “Adventure,” stranded, —————-, total loss $500. 

Oct. 28, Am. Bk. “Mermaid,’ whaling in Arctic Ocean, storm, $29,000. 

Dec. 12, Am. Bk. “Colusa,” near Sitka, on rocks in storm, $20, 000. 

Jan. 16, Am. Str. “Townsend,” near Haines, went ashore, $40,000, to- 
tal loss. 

Jan. 31, Am. Sch. “Wolcott,’ struck rock near Ayak Bay, Kodiak, 
total loss, ee 

June 23, Bktn. “Leslie D.,” stranded Nunivak Id., total loss, $23,000. 

June 6, Am. Bk. “Alaska,” stranded near Nome, total loss, $55,000. 

June —, Am. Sch. “Eclipse,” stranded near Cape Romantzoff, $80,000, 
total loss. 

Sept. 17, Am. Str. “Orizaba,” stranded on ledge near St. Michael, $75,- 
000, total loss. 

Sept. 12, Sch. “Genl. McPherson,” Safety Harbor, total loss $7,000. 

Sept. 10, Am. Sch. “Sequoia,” stranded in storm, Nome, loss $18,000. 

Sept. 13, Sch. “Prosper,” stranded near Nome, total loss, $ 


? 


ife lost. 
ei lite los Bee. “Skookum,” stranded in storm, Nome, total loss, 
,000. 
Nor ae. Am. Str. ‘Tillamook,’ stranded at Wood Island, $30,000, 
total loss. 


Dec. 8, Str. “City of Topeka,” stranded, reef near Sullivan Id., $25,900. 
Dec. 23, Am. Sch. “Idler,” stranded Coronation Id., total loss, $———? 
Oct. 13, Am. Sch. “Francis Alice,’ Bering Sea, total loss, $6,000. 

ar. oF Am. Sch. “Anna,’’ ashore in storm, Sannak Td., total loss, 


’ 
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Feb. 20, Am. Sch. “Lliamna,” stranded, Kogatoska, total loss, $4,000. 
Sept. 12, Am. Str. “Dusty Diamond,” stranded Golovin Bay, $2,000, 


total loss. 


July 15th, Am. Bk. “Oakland,” stranded near Port Clarence, $23,000, 
total loss. 

Oct. 20, Am. Bge. ‘Maude,” stranded, 3 miles east Lamont Pt., $6,000, 
total loss. 


Nov. 2, Str. “City of Topeka,” collision with ice, Taku Inlet, $6,000. 

July 23, Am. Str. “Queen,” struck rock near Five Fingers, $5,000 
damage. 

Mar. 30, Ch. Sl. “Fearless,” struck rock near Dutch Harbor, $30,000, 
total loss. 

Nov. 9, Am. Str. “Oriole,” carried away by ice, Kotzebue Sd., $2,000. 

Apr. 21, Am. Sch. “Viking,” stranded, Unga, total loss, $10,000. 

Aug. 20, Str. “Will H. Isom” and 2 bges. ashore Pt. Romanoff, $35,- 
000 damage. 

Sept. 7, Am. Str. ‘Cottage City,” stranded, Etolin Id., damage $50,000 
ship and cargo. 

Sept. 6, Am. Sch. “J. B. Ward,” stranded, Unimak Id., total loss $2,000. 

Jan, —, Am. Sch. ‘‘Nor’west,” stranded Wrangel Bay, total loss $ 2 

Feb. 4, Sloop “Marina,” stranded, reef, total loss, $250, four lives. 

Aug. 3, Am. Str. “Hattie B.,’ stranded Nome, loss $5,000. 

Sept. 4, Am. Sch. “Abbie M. Deering,” struck reef, Akutan Pass, $5,- 
000, total loss. 

Sept. 6, Am. Str. “Excelsior,” fire, Wrangel Narrows, loss $25,000. 

Oct. 25, Am. Str. ‘Rainier,’ struck rock, Icy Straits, total loss $7,000. 

Feb. 24, Am. Sch. ‘“‘Sehome,” stranded, total loss, Douglas Id., $1,200. 

May 12, Am. Ship “Balelutha,” stranded, Geese Id. Strait, $50,000, total 
loss. 

Aug. 8, Am. Scow, “Elizabeth,” foundered, off Cape Cheerful, $500. 

Aug. 4, Am. Sch. “Viking,” stranded, Wales Id., total loss, $9,000. 

Sept. 4, Am. Str. “Sadie,” uncharted rock, Kotzebue Sound, $77,500. 

Oct. fins Sch. “J. L. Perry,’ stranded on Kayak Id., total loss, 


Nov. 30, Am. Sch. “Columbia,” stranded McLeod’s Bay, total loss, $1,- 
June 21, Sch. “Geo. W. Perkins,’ stranded, Nome beach, loss, $6,000 


total. 

July 28, Am. Sch. “Barbara Hernster,”’ stranded, Bering Sea, $36,000, 
total loss. 

May 20, Str. “Koyokuk,” rock, Tanana River, damage $12,000. 

Sept. 13, Am. Str. “Oregon,” struck rock near Hinchinbrook Cape, $25,- 
000 damage. 

Dec. 27, Sch. ‘“‘Lesnoy,’” stranded, Wossnessensky Id., total loss $700. 

June 12, Am. Str. “Ohio,” damaged $75,000 in ice, Bering Sea. 

June 29th. Sch. ‘‘Lizzie Colby,’ stranded, uncharted reef, Bering Sea, 
loss $25,000. ' 

Aug. 5, Br. Str. ‘Princess May,” stranded, Sentinel Id., $20,000 dam- 


age. 
Sept. 7, Str. “Northland,” struck reef, Tangas Narrows, damage $1,- 


Sept. 20, U. S. Revenue Cutter ‘‘Tahoma,”’ uncharted reef, off Aleutian 
Islands, total loss. 

Jan. 18, Am. Str. ‘‘Delhi,” unknown reef, Sumner Strait, $140,000 loss. 

ery Str. “Edith,” foundered, near Kayak Id., loss, total, 

Sept. 23, Am. St. Sch. “P. J. Abler,” fire, Douglas Id., loss $————? 


WRECKS IN ALASKAN WATERS, FROM CUSTOMS RECORDS, SEATTLE 


188- 


1897 
1898 


1898 
1898, 


1898 
1898 
1899, 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 


——, Sch. “Edward E. Webster,’ sunken reef, off Unga Id., $13,000, 
total loss. 


$12,000. 
June 28, Am. Str. “Western Star,” blown on reef, Katmai Bay, $46,000. 
Maren Str. “Eliza Anderson,” stranded at Unalaska, total $10,000 
Ss. 
Nov. 1, Am, Str. “Wallowa,” stranded at Mary Id., uncharted rock, 


Nov. 4, Am. Bk. “Columbia,” near Portland Canal, stranded, $14,000 


total loss. 

March 29, Str. ‘City of Topeka,” struck rock, Wrangell St., $20,000 
damage. 

Nov. 25, Am. Sch. “Reub L. Richardson,’ near Seal Rocks $2,000 
stranded. ‘ : ; 


June 25, Str. “Geo. Mathews,” stranded, near Nome, total loss $5,000. 
Aug. 14, Blvin Thompson,” near Cape Newingham, total loss, $1,400. 
Oct ee Ruby A. Cousins,” sunken reef, Pr. Wm. Sound, $15,000, 
Oct. 12, Sch. “Emma Louise,” near Hone, Alaska, total loss, $13,500 

NOM, at pene eeu L. Richardson,” near Cape Nome, anny, $10,- 


1904 
1907 
1911 
1911 
BOA! 
1912 
1913 
1913 


1913 
1914 
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Nov. 28, Am. Str. “City of Seattle,’ struck rock at Eagle Harbor, $9,- 
000 damage. 


ATT Str. “Jeanie,” stranded, Wrangell Narrows, buoy shifted, $1,- 


Feb. 7, Str. ‘Victoria,” stranded, thick weather, Hinchinbrook, $25,000. 
April 19, Str. “Dora,” stranded, Akun Pass, thick weather, $2,500 loss. 
Dec. 10, Sch. ‘‘Zapora,’ Nesbit reef, Zarembo Id., stranded, $8,000 


damage. 

May 6, ae Rae Ana,” stranded, Channel Id., Tangas Narrows, dam- 
age 

Jan. ae Str. ‘Tatouche,” stranded, Icy Strait, thick weather, $15,000 
amage. 

eer 15 ty. “City of Seattle,’ grounded, Tongas Narrows, $1,200 
amage. 


JAN ALOR Ser COLGOuas.: grounded, Wrangell Narrows, $3,000 damage. 
Feby. 37, Str. “Mariposa,” stranded, near Ellamar, damaged $14,000. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES 
CLARK STRONG* 


In the death of Genl. James Clark Strong, at Oakland, California, 
on the 3rd of September, 1915, at the advanced age of 89 years 3 months 
and 23 days, the writer lost a cherished friend and companion de guerre, 
and the nation an unselfish, intrepid, brave and noble soldier of the repub- 
lic. His patrician nature responded to all that was noble and true. The 
friends he had—and they were many—were linked to his heart with hooks 
of steel. 

As a soldier, a citizen, a civil or judicial officer he was sans peur et 
sans reproche. In the prime of his young manhood, he entered the army 
of his beloved country, in the civil war. As a captain of Co. “E,”’ 21st 
regiment, N. Y., Vol. Infantry, and was commissioned as captain of said 
company (which he raised), May 7, 1861. His entrance into the service 
was not to fight for power, for plunder, or extended rule, not to overthrow 
or uphold a dynasty, but he went out to face wounds and if need be death, 
in order that this—‘‘the world’s last hope of a free government on earth” — 
should not perish. 

His simple creed was to do honestly what was given him to do. He, 
in early life, adopted the homely motto of Davy Crockett: “Be sure you’re 
right and then go ahead.’’ WHe did not ask or lead his men to face an 
unknown peril. It was his habit, regardless of personal danger, to make 
a reconnaissance of the field, and he always led the advance when and 
where duty called. In one of the great battles of the war— Williamsburg, 
Va.—while gallantly leading his regiment into the very jaws of hell, he 
received, what was at the time regarded, as a mortal wound, but after 
a long and painful illness he partially recovered, but the wound was of 
such a character that it never healed and he suffered from it up to the 
hour of his death. This noble patriot—this Christian soldier—has re- 
sponded to the final summons—he has answered the last roll-call. We 
ki:ow not on what sphere of nightless glory, my friend and companion, 
now builds his altar. But this we know, that somewhere, I know not where, 
somehow, he still lives. 

We need no priest to tell us this, nor sophist to deny it, for there is 
before each of us the testimony of his own soul and thought, as disclosed in 


*A few words should be said about these two men. General Strong 
was a member of Washington’s first Territorial Legislature. So far as 
known, his death leaves not a single survivor of that body. Major Turner, 
Bene, waltes phe. tribute AY a friend, is in his ninetieth year. He is a 

wars—the exican war, two Indi 
Washington and the Civil War.—Hditor. peapsraee dete SSC 
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the autobiography of his life, now lying open before me, a “‘soul and . 
thought” as a witness never suborned. 

Good-night, dear comrade! Farewell for a time, brave, gentle and 
loving spirit! Yet a little while and we who, like you, have marched 
under the starry splendor of Old Glory, battling for a nation’s life and 
the freedom of man, will bid you good-morning on a brighter shore! 


“*Lay him gently on his Mother Earth! 
““While tears like rain 

**Bedew his grave from nation and from hearth, 
“There rests no stain 

“Upon his sword, no tarnish on his worth— 
**So dust to dust again.” 


Junius THomMas TURNER. 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1915. 


GEORGE BUSH, THE VOYAGEUR 


The history of the northwest settlement cannot be fully written with- 
out an account of George Bush,* who organized and led the first colony 
of American settlers to the shores of Puget Sound. His great humanity, 
shrewd intelligence, and knowledge of the natives who then numbered 
thousands about the headwaters of the Sound had much to do with carrying 
the first settlers safely through the many crises of famine and war while 
the feeble colony was slowly gaining enough strength to protect itself. 


Mr. Bush claimed to have been born about 1791 in what is now 
Missouri but was then the French Colony of Louisiana, and in the extreme 
far west, only reached by the most daring hunters. His early manhood 
was spent in the employ of the great trading companies who reached out 
into the Rocky Mountains each season and gathered furs from the Indians 
and the occasional white trappers. 


Bush first began this work with Robideau, the Frenchman, who made 
his headquarters at St. Louis, but later on enlisted with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company which had been given unrestricted dominion over all Can- 
ada outside of the settlements in the East, and, not satisfied with that, sent 
its trading parties down across the National line where it was safe to do so. 
lt was during this employment with the Hudson’s Bay Company that Bush 
reached the Pacific Coast in the late twenties, and while he did not get 
as far south as Puget Sound (then occupied by the Company and claimed 
as a part of the British Dominion), he learned of its favorable climate, 
soil and fitness for settlement. He then returned to Missouri about 1830, 
settled in Clay County, married a German-American woman and raised 
a family of boys. 


In 1843, Marcus Whitman made his famous trip from Oregon to 
the National Capitol and excited the whole country by his stories of the 
great possible future of the extreme northwest and the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to insist upon its claim to dominion over the western Coast from 


the Mexican settlement in California up to the Russian possessions in the 
far north. 


Everything got into politics then, even more than now, and the Demo- 
cratic party, which until then had been the most aggressive in extending 
the National bounds, took up the cry of ‘‘Fifty-four Forty, or Fight’’ to 
win what they knew would be a close contest for president in 1844. This 


*George Bush was one of the first and certainly the e 
his race to enter the history of this state. He was A hones BREE, eas 
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meant the taking possession of the whole thousand miles or more of coast 
by settlement and driving the English out by threats or force. 

As I have indicated before, the people of St. Louis and Missouri 
had become deeply interested in the extreme west through their trading in- 
terests and as the retired voyageur was one of the very few who knew 
about the western coast, and had sufficient fitness for leadership, he was 
encouraged by his friends to make up a party and cross the plains to the 
new Oregon. ‘This was in the winter of !843-4 and early in the Spring, 
he, with four other families and three single men, set out with a large 
outfit of wagons and live stock over what is now known as the “Old Ore- 
gon Trail.” 

The names of this company were as follows: George Bush, his wife 
and sons (Wm. Owen, Joseph, R. B., Sanford—now living—and Jack- 
son) ; Col. M. T. Simmons, wife and seven children; David Kindred, wife 
and one son; Gabriel Jones, wife and three children; Wm. McAllister, 
wife and several children, and the three young bachelors, Samuel Crockett, 
Reuben Crowder, and Jesse Ferguson. Of these families, the Jones and 
Kindrds are now extinct, and of the original party only two sons of Col. 
Simmons, and Sanford Bush are now living. Lewis Bush, the youngest 
son of George Bush, was born after their arrival, in 1847 on Bush Prairie, 
and, by the way, is perhaps the oldest living white American born in the 
Puget Sound basin. The Bush party had suffered the usual hardships of 
the overland journey but met no great disaster, and reached The Dalles 
late in the fall of 1844. There and at Vancouver they camped for the 
winter and decided their future plans. 

At that time the headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
sole official representative of the British Government, was on the Columbia 
river with its chief settlements at Vancouver and The Dalles. It was 
the policy of the company to prevent all settlement north of the Columbia 
river and confine its use to the fur bearing industry and depend upon the 
Indians for the necessary hunting and trapping. The employes of the 
company consisted of the necessary factors and clerks, some English but 
more Scotch, while the rest, boatmen, etc., were nearly all Canadian 
French. 

The great Chief Factor for the whole west was Dr. McLoughlin, a 
benevolent despot well fitted to govern his savage dominion so long as the 
Yankees kept away but at the period in question he found himself in a 
painful conflict between the interests of humanity and the demands of his 
superiors. The governing board in London was composed of members 
of the government and aristocracy who were extremely resentful of the de- 
mands and claims of the American politicians and gave most imperative 
orders to Dr. McLoughlin and the other factors and agents on the Coast 
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to discourage all settlement by the Americans north of the Columbia river 
and to furnish no supplies or other assistance to the American travelers 
or settlers. This prohibition also extended, though less rigidly, to the Ore- 
gon settlements south of the Columbia, for the company saw clearly that 
unless the emigration could be checked the vast profits of their fast grow- 
ing trade in the west would soon be lost. 

Sanford Bush, who though a small boy at the time, remembers the 
trip well, tells me that the main dependence of his father’s party and the 
other early settlers was the friendliness of the French Canadians who had 
much more sympathy for the poor settlers than with the English stockhold- 
ers, and did not hesitate to smuggle all sorts of supplies, especially of food, 
from their farms into the hands of the Americans and it was in this emer- 
gency that the former experience and intimate acquaintance of George 
Bush with the French, and their desire to assist him, turned his attention to 
the Puget Sound country, and made it possible for him to smuggle his party 
up into the country which was yet claimed by the British, though with a 
private understanding between Bush and the Chief Factor. At that time, 
the road from the Columbia river, or rather from the landing on the Cow- 
litz river, to the head of the Sound at Tumwater was only a single trail 
through dense forests, and that was always more or less blocked by falling 
timber. No vehicle could get through and, while Sanford says that the 
party did get some of the twenty wagons with which they left Missouri 
through to The Dalles, they only reached the Sound with what they could 
pack on their animals or on sleds. 

In this condition the little party reached the extreme head of the 
Sound at Tumwater early in the Spring of 1845 and proceeded to take 
possession of such tracts of land as took their fancy, covering what is now 
the town of Tumwater and back along the west side of the little Des 
Chutes river, and out on the prairie which begins about a mile south of 
the landing and extends down about three miles to a rise of ground not far 
from the river. Upon this commanding site, George Bush pitched his last 
camp and there his family have lived to the present time, and the prairie of 
some five square miles extent has always been known as Bush Prairie. 

Mr. Bush was a farmer and having brought as much live stock as 
possible he at once broke up some of the best of the open prairie. He 
was so successful that in a very few years his farm was the main resource 
for grain, vegetables and fruit for supplying the newcomers in that region. 
Let me say in passing that his memory is honored to this day among the 
early families for the fact that while he was at times the only man in the 
country with food for sale he would never take advantage by raising the 
price nor allow anyone to buy more than his own needs during an emer- 
gency. 
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In 1845, there were no mills on the Sound for grinding grain nor 
sawing lumber and as quick as the necessary outfit could be secured, which 
was about three years later, all of the Bush party, with Mr. Simmons as 
manager, joined in constructing a combined saw and grist mill at the foot 
of the lower Tumwater fall, where the small steamers and rafts of tim- 
ber could reach it at high tide. For the grist mill, the main question 
was a pair of grinding stones and these were secured from a granite boulder 
on the shore of Mud Bay, the western branch of Budd’s Inlet, at the head 
of which Tumwater and (two miles north) Olympia are situated. A man 
named Hamm, a stone cutter by trade, worked out and dressed the stones 
for use. I have tried to find these but am told that one was allowed to 
sink into the mud near the old mill site, while the other was taken out to the 
Bush farm but it cracked to pieces many years ago and is now all gone. 

It may be of interest to add that in the late seventies a man by the 
name of Horton originated the patent wood pipe industry in a mill on 
the site of the first mill. 

In the same year of the first mill, in 1848,* was loaded the first cargo 
of freight for export from the head of the Sound. ‘This was on the Brig 
Orbit which had just come from the East around the Horn, and for this 
also Bush and his party made up a cargo of piles and hand-sawed shin- 
gles, etc. The vessel had brought quite a quantity of supplies and these 
made the first respectable stock of goods for the little store which the 
party had started in connection with the mill. 

The Bush family still possess and use an interesting relic of that first 
vessel. The Orbit brought out from the East two families named Rider 
and Moulton, and in their outfit were two fanning mills. So far as known, 
these were the first ever brought to the Sound and were certainly the first 
outside of Nisqually, the Hudson’s Bay Company station for the Sound. 
As Bush was the greatest grain raiser and the new grist mill could not 
well get along without it, Mr. Bush secured one of these fanning mills and 
for some time all of the settlers who attempted to raise grain were permitted 
to use it. It is singular that this old hand mill, which was such an im- 
portant and hard worked factor in the first settlement, should, sixty-five 
years later, still be as efficient as ever and still be a necessity for the grand- 
children of the old pioneer. The other mill was secured by John R. Jack- 
son who was the first settler in Cowlitz Valley and was also a former 
employe of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

As I have said before, George Bush was not only remarkable for his 


*The author is here in conflict with other writers. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, p. 15, and Lewis & Dry- 
den, Marine History of the Pacific Northwest, p. 25 note, both give early 
January of 1850 as the time of the Orbit’s arrival. Both agree that she was 
the first American vessel to arrive at the head of Puget Sound. These 
authors mention many names of the pioneers who had part in the trans- 
actions connected with the Orbit but they omit the name of Bush.—Hditor. 
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time in the virtues of humanity, sympathy and wise justice, which virtues 
have been well kept by his descendants, but he had a rare power over 
the natives, and, while the different tribes often fought out their quarrels 
in the neighborhood, none of the Bush family or his party were ever mo- 
lested, so long as they kept west of the Des Chutes river. Sanford Bush 
tells of one occasion when two tribes, numbering many hundreds, fought 
all day on the Bush farm but both sides promised not to injure the whites. 
As, however, the natives had only a few very poor guns and little ammu- 
nition, only a few were hurt and the battle consisted mostly of yells and 
insults. 

I asked Sanford and Lewis about Chief Leschi. They say he often 
came to their place up to the time of the war, and as his mother belonged 
to the more fierce Yakimas of the trans-mountain tribes, so Leschi, like his 
brother, Chief Quiemuth, was more of a positive and aggressive character 
than his clam-digging followers, but was always friendly and respectful 
to those who treated him fairly. 

It was during one of Leschi’s visits to their place, about 1850, that 
one of the ponies was killed by some wild animal. The same thing had 
happened several times about the country, but none of the Indians nor any 
of the French trappers had, up to that time, ever seen any animal that was 
capable of the mischief. Mr. Bush set a large bear trap, that he had 
brought from Missouri, near the remains of the pony, and was fortunate 
enough to capture what proved to be a remarkably long bodied and long 
tailed cougar, the first, so far as the Bush brothers could learn, that had 
ever been seen on the Sound. In honor of the event, Leschi was allowed 
to take charge of removing and preparing the skin of the new kind of game. 

Asked about the cause of the Indian war, which was started by 
Leschi on the ground that his people had been deceived and robbed in the 
outlining of their reservation on the Nisqually, Sanford and Lewis assert 
positively that all of the whites of the Tumwater and Bush prairie section 
were agreed that the Indians were badly wronged and there was much sym- 
pathy with the Leschi party. When the war opened, Leschi sent word to 
Bush, promising that none of the whites on the west side of the Des Chutes 
would be molested and this proved to be true, though all of the natives 
were in a restless condition over the trouble for many months. 

The most critical experience that the Bush company had with the 
Indians was a few years before in May, 1849, when Pat Kanim, chief 
of the Snoqualmies, landed at Olympia with a great fleet of war canoes, 
and made it known that they were going to destroy all of the whites. In 
this emergency, a squaw went down and told them that Chief Bush had 
a terrible great gun that would sink all of the canoes as soon as they 
should come around what is now known as Capitol Point. This alarmed 
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the natives so much that they finally gave up their purpose and returned 
down Sound. It is only to be added that the “‘terrible gun’’ was a very 
heavy rifle, carrying an ounce ball, that Bush had brought from the East, 
and which kicked so badly that nobody dared fire it twice. 

Mr. Bush carried on his farm with great success and kept the high 
respect and good will of all the settlement, until his death in 1867, at 
the age of 76, his wife having died in September the year before. His 
eldest son, William Owen, who succeeded his father as the recognized 
head of the family, was born in 1832 and was twelve years old when he 
crossed the plains. He had the same gentle virtues of his father and was 
always consulted in the affairs and politics of Thurston County. During 
the first state legislature of 1889-90, he was an active and influential 
member. While he carried on both logging and farming business, he was 
also greatly interested in the world fairs and at Philadelphia, Chicago and 
St. Louis took several notable prizes for his remarkable exhibits of Puget 
Sound productions, all raised on his farm. At the Centennial fair in 1876, 
he took the world’s prize for wheat; and from the Chicago fair he brought 
back over two hundred kinds of grain which he raised in separate rows in 
one field. 

Wm. Owen died in 1906 and his brother, Sanford, with two sons of 
Col. Simmons are all that are now left of the first American colony of 
Puget Sound. 

JOHN Epwin AYER. 


PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETIES OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


As announced in the January, 1915, Quarterly, a survey of the 
pioneer and historical societies of the State of Washington will be given 
each year. Effort has been made to get all the changes of officers for 
the year. Co-operation is desired with these organizations. Any news 
of historical work, of publications, the marking of historic sites, or the 
celebration of historic events, as well as changes in the officers of the so- 
cieties listed will be welcomed by the Washington Historical Quarterly. 

Following is a compilation of the societies: 


WASHINGTON PIONEER ASSOCIATION. The headquarters are 
at Seattle. The officers for 1915 wewe W. H. Pumphrey, president; 
Edmond S. Meany, vice-president; W. V. Rinehart, secretary; 
W. M. Calhoun, treasurer; trustees: F. H. Winslow, M. R. 
Maddocks, W. V. Rinehart, James McCoombs, Leander Mil- 
ler. This society is the most noted pioneer association in the state. 
The original membership requirements were residence on the coast, 
prior to 1870; at present a person to become a member must have lived 
in the Territory forty years prior to date of application for membership. 
The actual membership of the society includes 531 women and 251 
men, a total of 782. The records of the society, however, include as 
many more, as many of the older pioneers have failed to keep up their 
membership dues. The Association was founded October 23, 1883, at 
Olympia. 

WASHINGTON STATE Historica Society. The headquarters 
are at 401 North Cliff Avenue, Tacoma. The officers for 1915 were 
Henry Hewitt, Jr., Tacoma, president; George Turner, Spokane, vice- 
president; W. P. Bonney, Tacoma, secretary; William H. Dickson, Ta- 
coma, treasurer; curators: P. G. Hubbell, Tacoma; C. S. Barlow, Ta- 
coma; L. L. Benbow, Sumner; W. J. Bowman, Puyallup; John Arthur, 
Seattle; Walter S. Davis, Tacoma; Walter N. Granger, Zillah; Harry 
M. Painter, Seattle; Thomas Huggins, Tacoma; L. F. Jackson, Pull- 
man; W. D. Lyman, Walla Walla; Sarah S. McMillan-Patton, Ho- 
quiam. For two years the society published the Washington Historical 
Magazine, now discontinued. It now publishes its “Proceedings.” The 
society was founded October 8, 1891, and any citizen of the state may 
become a member. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY STATE HisTorIcAL Society. The 
headquarters are at the University of Washington, Seattle. The officers 
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for 1915 were Clarence B. Bagley, president; Edmond S. Meany, sec- 
retary; Roger S. Greene, treasurer. Since October, 1906, the society 
has published the Washington Historical Quarterly. The society was 
founded at Seattle, January 1, 1903, and any person may become a 
member. 


NATIVE DAUGHTERS OF WASHINGTON. The headquarters are 
at Seattle. The officers for 1914 were Nellie Russell, president; Julia 
N. Harris, vice-president. Any native daughter over sixteen may be- 
come a member. 


NATIVE SONS OF WASHINGTON. This is a state organization but 
the number and location of the various camps are not known to the Quar- 
terly. Alki Camp, No. 2, located at Seattle, had the following officers 
for 1914: Arthur R. Griffin, captain; T. C. Naylor, financial secretary 


and treasurer; F. L. Conners, historian. 


NATIVE DAUGHTERS OF WASHINGTON PIONEERS. The head- 
quarters are at Seattle. The officers for 1915 were Mrs. Rena Bagley 
Griffith, president; Miss Hilda Gaches, secretary. Any daughter of a 
pioneer who resided on the coast prior to 1870 is eligible to membership. 


WoMEN’S PIONEER AUXILIARY OF THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON. ‘The headquarters are at Seattle. The officers for 1914 were 
Mrs. J. W. Denny, president; Mrs. H. O. Hollenbeck, secretary; Mrs. 
D. T. Davies, treasurer. The society meets four times each year. Mem- 
bership is restricted to women who have resided in the State prior to 1889, 
the year of statehood. 


ADAMS CountTy. See Lincoln and Adams Counties. 


BENTON County. Old Settlers’ Union. The headquarters are -t 
Prosser. The officers for 1914 were: G. W. Wilgus, president; A. G. 
McNeill, vice-president; M. Henry, secretary. The society has an annual 
meeting. Membership is restricted to those having a residence of twenty 
years in the County. 


CHEHALIS COUNTY. See Grays Harbor County. 


Grays Harsor County. Pioneer Assiciation of Grays Harbor 
County. The headquarters are at Aberdeen. The officers for 1915 
were: George Scammon, Westport, president; Mrs. Jean B. Stewart, 
Aberdeen, Ist vice-president; William E. Campbell, Hoquiam, 2d vice- 
president; J. W. Himes, Elma, 3d vice-president; Mrs. J. S. McKee, 
Hoquiam, secretary; Joseph Redman, Melbourne, treasurer. The asso- 
ciation collects and preserves local historical documents. Membership is 
restricted to those resident in the County prior to January |, 1885. 
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ABERDEEN PIONEER ASSOCIATION. The headquarters are at Ab- 
erdeen. The officers for 1914 were: Reverend Charles McDermoth, 
president; Mrs. Jannetta M. Walker, vice-president; Mrs. William Ir- 
vine, secretary; Mrs. J. G. Lewis, treasurer; Mrs. A. D. Wood, historian; 
trustees: Mrs. Jean B. Stewart, J. B. Haynes, J. G. Lewis, E. C. Finch 
and J. C. Smith. The society has four meetings, the annual meeting 
occurring in January and a memorial meeting on the first Sunday in March 
in memory of the members who have died during the year. 


Kinc County. Seattle Historical Society. The headquarters of 
the society are at Seattle. The officers for 1915 were: Mrs. Morgan J. 
Carkeek, president; Mrs. William P. Trimble, vice-president; Mrs. Redick 
H. McKee, secretary; Mrs. William F. Prosser, treasurer; Mrs. Frederick 


E. Swanstrom, historian. The society has collected many manuscripts. 


Kitsap County. Kitsap County Pioneers’ Association. Or- 
ganized at the Kitsap County Fair, October 10, 1914. The headquar- 
ters are at Charleston. The officers for 1915 were: H. M. Williams, 
Tracyton, president; Lillie L. Crawford, Charleston, secretary; Paul 
Mehner, Bremerton, treasurer. The annual meeting for the election of 
officers is held the third Wednesday in June, at Bremerton. 


LINCOLN AND ADAMS CoUNTIES. Lincoln and Adams County 
Pioneer and Historical Association. The headquarters of the society are 
at the office of the secretary at Davenport and the annual picnic and 
meeting is held at the society’s grounds on Crab Creek. The officers for 
1915 were: W. R. Peters, president, Ritzville; J. W. Sawyer, vice- 
president, Davenport; C. E. Ivy, secretary-treasurer, Davenport; E. W. 
Bethel, historian, Harrington; directors: J. H. Bartholomew, Reardan; 
Matt Brislawn, Sprague; S. E. McDonald, Harrington; Fred Thiel, 
Ritzville; George N. Lowe, Lamona. 


OKANOGAN CouNTy. Okanogan County Pioneer Association. 
The headquarters are at Conconully. The officers for 1915 were: P. 
H. Pinkston, Conconully, president; David Gubser, Conconully, secre- 
tary; William C. Brown, Okanogan, historian. 


PIERCE County. Pierce County Pioneers’ Association. The 
headquarters are at Tacoma. The officers for 1915 were: Fred Bonney, 
president; Mrs. Addie Hill, vice-president; Mrs. Mary F. Bean, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Celia P. Grass, treasurer. Meetings are held in January, 
April, July and October. The society has erected monuments on his- 
toric sites. Local historical documents are deposited in the society's rooms 
in the State Historical Building. Membership is restricted to those who 
have resided on the Pacific Coast prior to 1870. 
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SAN JUAN CounTy. San Juan County Pioneer Association. The 
headquarters are at Richardson. The officers for 1915 were: Charles 
McKay, Friday Harbor, president; Ervin Eaton, Islandale, vice-president 
R. L. Hummel, Port Stanley, secertary-treasurer; directors: C. A. Kent, 
Lopez; Stanley Kepler, West Sound; Bert Fowler, Shaw Island; William 
Reed, Decatur. The society was organized October 31, 1915, at Bloor 
Grove, Richardson, 65 persons taking part. Membership requirements and 
by-laws will be decided upon at the next meeting, which will occur at 


Bloor Grove, Richardson, June 20, 1916. 


SNOHOMISH County.  Stillaguamish Valley Association of Wash- 
ington Pioneers. The headquarters are at Arlington. ‘The officers for 
1915 were: Dr. W. F. Oliver, president; D. O. Pearson, vice-president; 
M. M. McCaulley, secretary; Charles H. [racy, treasurer. The annual 
meeting occurs the second Thursday in August. 


SPOKANE County. Spokane County Pioneer Society. The head- 
quarters are at Spokane. ‘The officers for 1915 were: R.A. Hutchinson, 
president; S. A. Eslick, vice-president; Joseph S. Willson, secretary;; 
W. W. Waltman, treasurer. The above with John I. Daniels make the 
board of directors. There are four meetings a year including the annual 
outing. Membership is restricted to those who have resided in Spokane 


County prior to November 29, 1884. 


STEVENS COUNTY. Stevens County Pioneer Association. The 
headquarters are at Colville. The officers for 1915 were: C. R. Mc- 
Millan, Orin, president; Mrs. Clara Shaver, Colville, secretary; W. L. 
Sax, Colville, treasurer; John B. Slater, Colville, historian; trustees: Frank 
Habein, J. H. King, Thomas Graham, John L. Wheeler and George H. 
Knapp, all of Colville. The annual meeting is held on June 30, of each 
year. Membership restricted to those who were residents of the State 


prior to June 30, 1895. 


THURSTON CouNTY. Pioneer and Historical Society of Thurston 
County. The headquarters are at Olympia. The officers for 1915 were: 
General Hazard Stevens, president; George N. Talcot, Ist vice-presi- 
dent; Allen Weir, secretary and curator; F. W. Stocking, treasurer. 
There is an annual gathering at Priest’s Point, Olympia, in summer, also 
a meeting in March. The society gathers local historical documents which 
are kept with the curator. Membership is restricted to those having re- 
sided in the County prior to 1870. 


Wuatcom County. Old Settlers’ Association of Whatcom 
County. The headquarters of the society are at Pioneer Park, Ferndale. 
The officers for 1915 were: J. B. Wilson, President; T. B. Wynn, vice- 
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president; Miss Edith Thornton, secretary; W. E. Campbell, treasurer. 
The annual gathering, election of officers, etc., is in August, at Pioneer 
Park, Ferndale. Membership is restricted to those who have resided in 
Whatcom County ten years. 

WHITMAN County. Whitman County Pioneers’ Association. The 
headquarters are at Rosalia. The officers for 1915 were: M. H. West, 
Rosalia, president; M. W. Merritt, Rosalia, vice-president; Fred Stone, 
Rosalia, secretary; William Lippitt, Colfax, treasurer. “The annual meet- 
ing is in June. Membership is restricted to those who were residents of 


the State prior to October, 1882. 


YAKIMA CouNTy. Yakima Pioneers’ Association. The head- 
quarters are at North Yakima. The officers for 1916, elected on De- 
cember 11, 1915, are: A. J. Splawn, president; David Longmire, Ist 
vice-president; James Beck 2nd vice-president; John H. Lynch, secretary; 
Mrs. Zona H. Cameron, treasurer; Mrs. A. J. Splawn, historian; di- 
rectors: Mrs. D. D. Reynolds, Mrs. A. J. Splawn, Elmer B. Marks, 
Fred Parker and E. A. Cleman. The annual meeting has been changed 
from the second Saturday in December to the first Saturday in November. 
The annual dues are one dollar. Regular membership in the association 
is restricted to all citizens of white or Indian blood who were residents in 
the original County of Yakima prior to November 9, 1889, and their 
descendants. All documents are kept in the custody of the historian. The 
society has been working in conjunction with the Sons of the Ameircan 
Revolution and Daughters of the Revolution regarding the erection of 
monuments on historic sites. Persons not eligible to membership in the 
society but who are interested in its work may become associate members. 


YAKIMA COLUMBIAN ASSOCIATION. This is a Catholic organiza- 
tion the headquarters and officers of which the Quarterly has been unable 
to ascertain. It is said to have as its principle object the preservation of 
the old St. Joseph Mission on the Atanum River. 

VicTor J. FARRAR. 


THE PIONEER DEAD OF 1915 


[This record has become a feature of each January issue of the 
Quarterly. For a number of years it was compiled by Thomas W. Prosch, 
himself a distinguished pioneer. On his death, his daughter, Edith G. 
Prosch, consented to continue this valuable service. She has followed the 
plan used by her father by scanning the newspapers for the announcements 
and selecting those cases for comment where the pioneer had come to the 
Pacific Coast as early at 1860 or earlier.—Editor] 


Power, John M., was born in Ohio, September 23, 1835, and died 
at Oak Harbor, January 11, 1915. He came to Olympia from Iowa 
in 1859 and eventually settled as a farmer on Whidby Island. 


Scholl, Mrs. Elizabeth Fulton, died.in Walla Walla on the 5th of 
February at the age of 72. She came with her parents, Colonel and Mrs. 
James Fulton, from Mississippi in 1847. The family settled in Wasco 
County, Oregon, where they lived for half a century. She was married 
at The Dalles in 1863, to Louis Scholl, following his retirement from 
the United States Army. He afterwards took part in the Nez Perce War 
and was draftsman for General O. O. Howard. She is survived by three 
sons, Carl, Bismark and Louis. 


Griffith, Mrs. Rebecca, died February 26 at the home of her sons 
near Crawford, Clarke County, Washington. She was born in Mississippi 
in 1837 and came to Oregon in 1843. She resided for a number of years 
in Douglas County, Oregon. The last years of her life were spent with 
her sons on a farm in Clarke County, Washington. 


Mattoon, Mrs. Elizabeth Trullinger, was a pioneer of 1848. She 
crossed the plains with her parents, Daniel and Elizabeth Trullinger, in 
that year. The family settled in the Williamette Valley ten miles from 
Salem. In 1852 she married Runa Mattoon. She was born April 16, 
1838, and died at the home of her son near Walla Walla, February 26, 
1915. 

Chase, Mrs. Caroline, died in Olympia, March 5, at the home of 
her son, Mr. C. D. King. She came to Puget Sound in 1855 and has 


resided in Olympia ever since that time. 


Tollner, Mrs. Eliza J., who has lived on the Pacific Coast since 
1849, died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. J. H. Irving, on the 7th 
of March. She was born in Ireland and came to America when she was 
two years old. Her husband was one of the first barbers in the North- 
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west. She came to Puget Sound from California in 1863, and has re- 
sided in Olympia and Seattle. 


Phipps, William C., a pioneer of Oregon, died at the home of his 
son at Toppenish, Washington, March 10, 1915, as a result of injuries 
received when a conveyance in which he was riding was struck by a passen- 
ger train near Toppenish. He was born in Indiana in 1827, moved with 
his parents to Missouri, and crossed the plains with his bride in 1853. 
They located near Portland on a donation claim. Later he moved to 
LaFayette, then to North Yamhill, and still later to Polk County, Oregon. 
His four children settled in central Washington, and this brought him 
from his Oregon home to the country around North Yakima, where his 
life was ended. 


Folsom, Col. Frederick W., died on March 8 at Junction City, Ore- 
gon. He went to California in 1857. He remained there for only a 
month, coming that year to Portland and Walla Walla. His residence 
in Washington was of short duration, most of his life being spent in the 


Willamette Valley. 


Torrance, Mrs. Mary Jane, was the daughter of Lot Whitcomb, 
who, with Berryman Jennings and S. S. White, built the steamer Lot 
Whitcomb at Milwaukie in 1850, the first American-owned steamer to 
run on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers. Mrs. Torrance was born in 
1833. Her husband was also one of the earliest steamboat men of Ore- 
gon. In 1875 the Torrance family removed to Eastern Washington and 
Mrs. Torrance died in Spokane on March 8. 


Leonard, Mrs. Eva Hanselman, died in Tacoma, March 11. She 
was born in Vancouver, Washington, November 30, 1854, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Hanselman. Her father was a veteran of the 
Mexican and Indian Wars. He came as a soldier to the United States 
garrison at Steilacoom in 1859, and his family resided there until his term 
expired, when they moved out on the prairie near the Flett homestead. 
After Mrs. Leonard’s marriage to Winfield S. Leonard she moved to 
Steilacoom and later to Tacoma. 


Manville, Mrs. Adaline, died at the age of 80 years on March 11, 
at her home in Tacoma. She was born ir: Pennsylvania and in 1853 
came with her family to Oregon in the pioneer train of Capt. Medorem 
Crawford. She was married in 1859, and in 1882 located on a farm 


near Tumwater. She was the mother of eleven children. 


DeVore, Mrs. Evelyn Babb, widow of Rev. John F. DeVore, the 
builder of the first Protestant Church in Washington, died in Tacoma, 
March 15. She was born in Ohio in 1829, one of thirteen children. Her 
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sister, Jane, married John F. DeVore, a Methodist minister. They came 
to Puget Sound in 1853, Evelyn accompanying them. In 1860 Mrs. 
DeVore died, and in 1861 Evelyn married her brother-in-law. They 
lived at Steilacoom, Olympia and The Dalles, Portland, Seattle and Ta- 
coma, where Mr. DeVore died in 1889. Mrs. DeVore was one of the 


first school teachers in Steilacoom. She is survived by one son, George. 


Prosch, Thomas W., who with his wife, Miss M. L. Denny and 
Mrs. H. F. Beecher, lost his life on the 30th of March in an automobile 
accident at Allentown, on the Duwamish River, was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, June 2, 1850. He was the only surviving child of Charles 
and Susan Prosch, and came with his parents to the Pacific Coast in 1855. 
From San Francisco the family moved to Steilacoom in 1859, where his 
father published the Puget Sound Herald. In 1872 Thomas W. Prosch 
became the owner of the Pacific Tribune, then published in Olympia. 
Later he moved it to Tacoma, and still later to Seattle. Selling that paper, 
he, with Samuel L. Crawford, bought the Intelligencer in 1879. In 1881 
they bought the Post and merged the two into the Post-Intelligencer. When 
he sold his interest in this paper he devoted his time to his private affairs, 
and to writing articles concerning the Pacific Northwest. For two years 
he was postmaster of Seattle, receiving his appointment from President 
Grant. 


Prosch, Virginia McCarver, was born April 17, 1851, at Oregon 
City. She was the daughter of Gen. Morton M. McCarver, who founded 
Tacoma. Her father was a pioneer of 1843, and her mother of 1847. 
The family lived in Oregon and Idaho before coming to Washington, the 
final home. 


Denny, Miss Margaret Lenora, daughter of Arthur A. Denny, 
founder of Seattle, was born in Illinois in 1847, and came with her parents 
to Oregon in 1851. The family embarked at Portland on the schooner 
Exact and landed at Alki Point November 13, 1851. Miss Denny was 
well-known and beloved for her gifts to charity, never failing to respond 
to the many calls upon her sympathy and generosity. ‘The extent of her 
gifts to charity, and to affairs of historic interest in the State, will never 
be known. 

McMillin, Capt. Thomas H., died in Seattle in April. He was the 
son of Rev. and Mrs. D. R. McMillin and was born in Marion County, 
Oregon, in 1858. The family moved to Washington in 1862, residing 
at Kent for many years. Captain McMillin early became interested in 
steamboating, and followed this calling for thirty years. He built nine 
steamers during his life. 

Olson, Gustav, was a pioneer of 1849, going to California with the 
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gold seekers. He was born in Norway in 1828, and came to America in 
1842. He came to Seattle in 1867, but business necessitated his return 
to California, where he remained until 1887. He spent much of his time, 
during the later years of his life, at his home on Bainbridge Island. He 
died in Seattle, April 28. 


Landry, Rene, was born in Arcadia, Quebec, Canada, December 5, 
1827. His family were among the earliest of the French settlers of that 
province. Landry went to St. Louis in 1847, and in 1850 he crossed the 
plains to California. The Fraser River gold excitement brought him to 
the Northwest and he lived at Fruitland, Washington, for thirty years. 
He died in Colville early in April, after a lingering illness of many months. 


Downey, Robert M., a resident of Pierce County since 1853, died 
in Tacoma in May, 1915. The Downey family settled in Pierce County, 
taking up a donation claim. Warned by friendly Indians of an intended 
massacre of the whites, the family moved to Steilacoom, where they resided 
for many years. Mr. Downey was born in Kentucky, November 23, 1841. 


Cooper, Mrs. Isaac, died suddenly in California, where she had gone 
to see the Exposition. Mrs. Cooper was widely known for her work in 
church and philanthropic circles. She was born in San Francisco in 1856, 
and she resided in Idaho before coming to Seattle, her home for many 
years. Her death occurred on May 5. She was president of the Ladies’ 
Hebrew Benevolent Society for many years, and also president of the 
Council of Jewish Women and Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Temple de 


Hirsch, and she was an active worker in the Charity Organization Society. 


Constable, Mrs. Frances, who died at Cathlamet, Washington, May 
20, crossed the plains to Oregon in 1849. She was twelve years old at 
the time. She has resided in Wahkiakum County for forty years. 


Cavitt, Mrs. Lydia, died May 19 at her home at Camas, Washing- 
ton. She was born in 1848 and went to California in 1853. She came 
to the Northwest forty years ago. 


Byrd, George W., was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Byrd, 
who came to Puget Sound in 1853. His father took up a claim on Lake 
Steilacoom, and built the first grist mill in the county. Byrd’s Mill was a 
landmark for many years. George Byrd was born in Illinois, March 7, 
1843, and died at his home at Fern Hill, June 17. 


Hill, Captain John S., died at Wallace, Idaho, June 19. He 
was a sea captain and came around the Horn in 1850. He settled at an 
early date on Commencement Bay. Captain Hill was one of the first men 
to operate a steamboat on Puget Sound. He was 83 at the time of his 


death. 
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Longmire, Elcaine, proprietor of the famous Longmire Springs, and 
a member of one of the oldest families of Pierce County, died at the Springs 
after a year’s illness, on June 21. He was born in Indiana and came to 
the Sound with his parents in 1853. He was a member of the first im- 
migrant train that crossed the Cascades by way of the Naches Pass. He 
was 74 years old, and is survived by a widow and eleven children. 


Lloyd, Mrs. Jane, aged 77, died at her home in Colfax, June 26. 
With her husband, she crossed the plains from Iowa to Benton County, 
Oregon, in 1851, moving to Waitsburg, Washington, in 1860, and to 
Colfax in 1871. Her husband died twenty-nine years ago. She leaves six 
sons and three daughters. 


Bogue, Mrs. Gilbert, died at her home in Seattle, June 21. She was 
born in San Francisco nearly sixty years ago. When she was two years 
old her parents decided to return to New York. Their vessel was wrecked 
while passing Cape Horn and her father was lost. She was married to 
Judge Bogue in Iowa, and the family came to Seattle in 1892. 


Nation, Mrs. Matilda, who has lived on the Pacific Coast since 
1860, passed away on June 22. She was a native of England and was 
88 years old at the time of her death. She lived in San Francisco for a 
number of years, coming to Seattle in 1876. 

Henry, Dudley S. B., died in Olympia on July 5, at the age of 73. 
He crossed the plains in 1852 with his parents. His father, Anson B. 
Henry, was surveyor-general of Washington Territory, receiving his ap- 
pointment from President Lincoln. 

Forbes, Jared, a native of Philadelphia, came to this coast by way 
of the Isthmus of Panama in the year 1852. In 1865 he made a horse- 
back trip from San Francisco through Oregon to Puget Sound, and from 
there to Walla Walla. He moved to Seattle in 1901. Mr. Forbes was 


the last of five brothers, all of whom lived to be octogenarians. 


Masterson, Mrs. M. G., died at her home at Grand Mound, Wash- 
ington, July 26. She was born near Centralia in 1857, her parents being 
early French-Canadian settlers there. 

Smith, Dr. Henry A., a pioneer physician, who was prominently 
identified with the development of the Pacific Northwest, died August 
17, at his home at Smith’s Cove, in Seattle. He made the trip by ox 
team from Ohio in 1852. Dr. Smith took part in the Indian Wars, being 
one of the last survivors of the Battle of Seattle. At one time he was resi- 
dent physician at the Tulalip Indian Reservation. 


Collier, W. H., who died August 16, was born in Georgia in 1847. 
At the age of twelve he came to Puget Sound on the vessel of which his 
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father was master. His stay was short at that time (1859), but he re- 
turned to Seattle to make it his home in 1874. He was a marine engineer. 
Mr. Collier is survived by a widow, four daughters and two sons. 


Neely, David Franklin, a native son of Washington, died August 
28. He was born in King County in 1857. His family came to the 
White River Valley in 1856, taking up a claim near Kent. The Indian 
War compelled them to abandon their claim for three years, the family 
living in Seattle during that time. 


Bruce, James W., was born at Eugene, Oregon, in 1859. He was 
taken from Oregon when two years old to the valley adjacent to Waits- 
burg. There his father took up a claim. The son followed farming and 
acquired valuable agricultural holdings in the Walla Walla country. 


Strong, Gen. James Clark., was born in Ontario County, N. Y., on 
May 6, 1826. At his death, in Oakland, Cal., September 3, 1915, he 
had nearly reached his ninetieth birthday. He came to Oregon in 1849 
with his brother, William, who had been appointed a judge for the new 
Territory. James Strong was living at Cathlamet, Wahkiakum County, 
when the representative to the first Territorial Legislature of Washington 
from that county died. Another was elected and died as he took the oath 
of office. Then Strong was elected. When he died, the last survivor 
of that first Legislature had gone. He had had experience in the Indian 
Wars and later in the Civil War. 


Rudio, Peter, a native of Germany, was a gold seeker of 1849. 
Mr. Rudio was born near Strasburg in 1825, coming to the United States 
in 1825. He was married at Corvallis, Oregon, in 1854. He died at 
Centralia, September 25, and was buried in Walla Walla. 


Bucklin, Nathan, a pioneer of 1859, died at his home near Eagle 
Harbor, September 11. He was born in Maine in 1839. His first home 
on Puget Sound was at Seabeck, moving from there to Eagle Harbor. 


Lindsley, Mrs. Abbie Denny, daughter of Mrs. Louisa Boren Denny, 
was born August 29, 1858, in Seattle, seven years after her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. David T. Denny, had helped to found the city. She was well 
known as a writer, using the pen-name, Chelana. She was also skilful as 
a painter. Mrs. Lindsley had been seriously ill for two years before her 
death, at her home on Lake Chelan. Beside her husband, three daughters 
and a son, she leaves her mother, a sister, Miss Emily Inez Denny, and 


two brothers, D. T. Denny and Victor Denny. 


Wallace, Mrs. Esther Tallentire, was the widow of Captain David 
Wallace, a well-known sea captain of the Pacific Coast. Mrs. Wallace 
was born in Portland in 1846, her parents, Thomas and Agnes Tallentire, 
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having crossed the plains in 1845. Her parents moved to Steilacoom in 
1851. Her husband was master and pilot on the Sound as early as 1858, 
and later sailed to California for many years. Mrs. Wallace died Oc- 
tober 11 at the home of her daughter. 


Cann, Judge Thomas Hart, died October 25. He was a native of 
Illinois. He went to California in 1854. He followed a gold rush from 
California to the Snake River in Washington. He became express mess- 
enger for Wells-Fargo, carrying gold between the mines and Lewiston. 
It was a perilous life, full of thrilling adventures, which the Judge enjoyed 
recalling in later years. He moved to Seattle thirty-five years ago, after 
pioneering in California, Oregon, Idaho and Washington. 


Patton, John C., a native of Cowlitz County, died at his home in 
Kelso, the latter part of October. Mr. Patton was born on the Leonard 
homestead, which now forms a part of West Kelso, November 15, 1859. 
His widow, a daughter and his mother survive him. 


Laman, Mrs. Agnes Woolery, of Walla Walla, ided in Seattle, 
November 28. Mrs. Laman was a member of the Ezra Meeker party 
which came to Steilacoom in 1853. She was then a child of eight. She 
was born in Missouri. After her marriage to J. D. Laman, she moved to 


Walla Walla, which thereafter was her home. 


Eustace, Michael, aged 85, died in Puyallup early in November. 
He was the last of a pioneer family, who settled in Pierce County sixty- 
five years ago. They took up a claim at Spanaway and Michael Eustace 
lived there continuously until a year ago, when he moved to Puyallup. 
He was a native of Ireland. His wife was a daughter of John Rigny, 
another of the early settlers of Pierce County. 


Heisen, Mrs. Mary E., a resident of Clarke County since 1850, 
died November 28 at Yacolt, Washington, aged 81. She came to Ore- 


gon by way of the Isthmus of Panama, when she was 16 years old. 


Murray, Mrs. Hester Clark, a pioneer of 1852, died at the old 
homestead at American Lake, December 5, at the age of 75. She was 
born in Missouri and when she was fifteen she came to Oregon. The 
party in which she traveled was visited by cholera, and she lost her parents 
and a brother. The other children were taken to Rickreal, Oregon, and 
were cared for by the Nesmith family. In 1871 she married Garm 
Murray, and they moved to Pierce County, where they took up a claim 
on Muck Creek, near American Lake. 

Impett, William Robert, was a pioneer of 1857. He was born in 


Philadelphia, but early was taken to Canada. He was sent to England 
to finish his education and from there went to New Zealand and Australia. 
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From Australia he went to California, and at the time of the Caribou gold 
excitement he visited the mines in British Columbia. In 1860 he moved to 
Seattle, where he established his home. He was 81 years old when he 
died, December 8. 


Allen, Robert Perry, who crossed the plains in 1854, died in Griggs- 
ville, Illinois, at the age of 86. He was on Puget Sound during the early 
fifties, but of late years has made his home in IIlinois. 


Willis, Edwin A., a native of England, died in Ellensburg at the 
age of 82. He came to America from England in 1854, and joined the 
regular army. In California he enlisted in Company G, Third Artillery, 
in 1855 and was sent the following year to the scene of Indian disturbances, 
near Spokane. After the Indian War he engaged in business at The 
Dalles, and in 1883 he went to Ellensburg, which has since been his home. 
There he engaged in the mercantile business. He died on the 13th of 
December. 

Reed, Silas Amory, 88 years old, died in Seattle, December 26. 
Mr. Reed went to California in 1849, where he engaged in mining for a 
number of years. He moved to Seattle in 1891. 


Morse, Captain George W., died at his home in Oak Harbor, De- 
cember 23. Captain Morse came of a ship-building, sea-faring family 
of Maine. At the age of nine his father took him on a voyage to Europe. 
In 1850 the young man shipped on the Macedonia to San Francisco, and 
then by India, around the world. On his return he again shipped for Cali- 
fornia. At the Golden Gate he gave up sailing, going in to the mines, where 
he engaged in freighting. In 1858 he visited the Fraser River mines. 
When that excitement was over he moved to Washington, living for a 
time on the Nooksack River, and later at Oak Harbor. For a time he was 
sub-Indian agent at Tulalip. He was a member of the first State Legis- 
lature, and was returned to three of the later sessions. He was 85 years 
old. 

Cooper, Charles, of Cooper Brothers’ Logging Company, died at 
the logging camp on Hood Canal, December 28. He was born in 1860, 
near Port Ludlow, Washington. He went to Alaska in 1900, where he 
remained four years, after which he returned to Hood Canal, where he 
has since been continuously engaged in the logging business. 


EpiTH G. Proscu. 
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Journal of Occurrences at Nisqually House, 1833 
INTRODUCTION 


In this third installment of the document here being published for 
the first time, the same care has been used to remain faithful to the orig- 
inal manuscript and to add footnotes only where the record seems to need 
explanation or where additional information is deemed advisable. It is 
planned to conclude the first volume of these journals in the next install- 
ment. CLARENCE B. BAGLEY. 


——* 


(Continued from the Quarterly for October, 1915, page 278.) 
[MAY] 1834. [page 73] 


to return on their road and remain at Nesq] uall[y until further orders. In 
the evening we all reached the Fort which we found under the manage- 
ment of three masters viz Ouvre Trader Brown Store Keeper, and Pierre 
Charles Master of works. On my arrival I assumed the whole duty 
and ordered the men to prepare for building up the place. The Indians 
arfe few. fair weather— 

19th Monday The men at the place are nine in number, namely 
Ouvre Charles, William Brown, Plomondon, Louis Sagohaneuchta, 
Silvan Bourgeau, Aneweskum—McDonald, John McKee and Tai. Most 
of them employed at taking down the frame of a kitchen and erecting it into 
a better situation. Besides this building there are the dwelling house of 
50 feet by 21 twenty feet of which is floored &c and was the residence of 
the Gentleman in charge, the rest of it without flooring. A store of thirty 
feet very imperfect and another building of the same size [for] the men. 
The Bastions are good, but not complete, wanting the roof. Inventory of 
Goods on hand taken as also the Furs, the later as follows 180 Large 
Beaver, 42 Small, 414 [ ] Cuttings ditto 8 Bears 44 Otters, 9 
Fishers, 153 rats and 21 Racoons. Passing showers of rain in course of 
the day 


70 Owing to the bookbinder’s blunder the pages of the Nisqually Jour- 
nal containing the records from March 2 to May 19 have been left out of 
the present volume, and other pages, quite irrelevant, have been substi- 
tuted. These pages have been numbered with the rest, and the Journal is 
continued in this issue as page 73, page 72 being left blank. 


(59) 
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20th Thursday. Five men out squaring wood fir a dwelling house, 
the present one to be taken down and made a store of. [Page 74] 
The rest of the men employed in the kitchen. Weather as yesterday. 
May 21 [1834] Wednesday. The same duty for the men. 


Traded a few skins. The weather cloudy in the morning, some hail fell 
and it thundered. 


2 Thursday. Pierre Charles, Brown and Tai were employed at 
making a chimney, McKee was hauling Earth for the same, and the rest 
squaring wood. A few Indians arrived to trade. Rained some in the 
forenoon. 


23rd Friday. The men employed as yesterday. Traded 13 
Beaver skins and an Otter. Rained all day. 


24th Saturday. The men employed at changing the doors of their 
dwellings so as to have them facing the square, The Gable end of the 
Indian shop and that of the men’s house, facing it, were plastered and 
whitewashed. The end of the men’s house made into an Indian Hall. The 
Chimney of the Kitchen completed and part of the roof on. Fair at 
intervals— 


25th Sunday. Every Body at rest about the place. Twenty In- 
dians were dancing in front of the Fort in honor of the day. Fair weather. 


26th Monday. Plomondon, Louis, McDonald and Ta-i were all 
employed squaring. Brown and Bourgeau were plastering the house and 
P. Charles completing the roof and flooring. [page 75] McKee was 
hauling logs and water Ouvre, as usual, attending to the Indians. Traded 
85 pieces of Cedar Bark for roofing the store. Venison and fresh salmon 
were also got for ammunition. Fair weather. 

27th Tuesday. The same routine as yesterday. Traded a few 
Beaver Skins. Fine warm weather. 


28th Wednesday. The Kitchen now completed and looks like a 
farmer’s cottage. Changed my place of residence for the above. The 
men were employed taking down the Bourgeois house, two squaring, and 
two sawing wheels for a new wagon. Indians bring a few fresh salmon 
which are small and traded at two Ball & Powder a very dear price— 
Clear and very warm weather. 


29th Thursday. The same works going on as yesterday. Rained 
much today. 


30th Friday. No change in the employment of the men. The 
Princess’ husband arrived and brought us Letters from Vancouver, en- 
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closing others from London, all’s well. The Brig Lama‘ is on her way 
hither. Fair weather. 

31st Saturday. The square of the new store commenced, and the 
wood for the new dwelling all squared. In the afternoon the men were 
put at cleaning the Fort. [Page 76] The trade since my arrival, as fol- 
lows, 43 Large Beaver 10 Small do. 2 |b Cuttings do—5 Large Black 
Bears—I Small Black do—2 Fishers—5 Minks—49 Musquash—l 7 
Otters—29 Racoons—2 Lynx—1 Dressed Red Deer Skin—18 Dressed 
Chev do—12 fresh salmon and 300 lbs Venison. More Indians have 
arrived to trade. Fair weather. [page 77] 

June Ist [1834] Sunday. All hands at rest. Indians as last Sab- 
bath passed the day here dancing in honor of it. Very warm weather. 

2 Monday. Plomondon’? and another man were busy covering 
the bastions, two men off for Cedar Bark, one hauling logs and the rest 
employed about the Store. Indians trade as usual. Fair weather. 

3 Tuesday. The same duty for the men. [wo Indian Chiefs ar- 
rived from the northward and brought a few skins to trade. Very warm 
weather. 

Ath Wednesday. The Bastions completed and Plomondon was set 
to making doors for the store. P. Charles, Louis, McKee, Brown and 
Ta-I all were busy at squaring wood for flooring the store. The men 
out at getting bark have done little or nothing. Fair weather. 

5th Thursday. From the want of provisions I had to send Plom- 
ondon and P. Charles out hunting deer, across to the Island. Got the 
road to the Sound completed, and the Oxen have brought up all the 
Bark lying on the Beach. One man with all the women were employed 
hoeing earth about the Potatoes. Louis Sagohaneuchta sick. Traded 
9 Beaver skins from two Yackanaws. Fine weather—[page 78] 

June 6 [1834] Friday. All the men again employed at reducing 


71 The Lama or Llama is as interesting as her commander. In 1832, 
William McNeill a Boston Yankee and his brig Llama entered the Co- 
lumbia River ostensibly for the purpose of trading with the Indians. In- 
stead of blankets, capots and cloth—staples of Indian commerce—the 
Llama carried every toy and contraption which might appeal to the vanity 
of the child of the forest, and a goodly store of firewater as well. Whether 
MeNeill’s purpose was actually to compete with the Hudson Bay Company 
or to play his little game with Chief factor McLoughlin, will never be 
known. Nevertheless, the latter saw no way to rid himself of this nuis- 
ance than to buy the vessel and to entice her captain into the service. It 
has been claimed that McNeill was on the coast as early as 1816. He was 
actually in Oregon in i826, and after his connection with the Hudson Bay 
Company served faithfully as captain of the Llama, his intimate knowl- 
edge of the coast rendering him a most valued man. Afterward he com- 
manded the Nereid, and later the Beaver. He retired from the service in 
1861, while in charge of Fort Simpson, to Victoria, B. C., where he had 
property, and died in 1875. In the meantime he had become a British 
citizen. 

72 Simon Plomondon, or Plomondeau, entered the service of the com- 
pany in 1821, and although a servant, knowing neither how to read or 
write, was associated with three important historical events. In 1827 he 
was a member of the McMillan party which founded Fort Langley on the 
Fraser River; in 1837 he was retired to the Cowlitz Prairie by McLoughlin, 
and in a way became the forerunner of Cowlitz Farm; in 1841 he con- 
ducted Wilkes overland from Cowlitz Farm to Astoria. 
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the hill to the Sound which was found yet too steep for the Oxen. In- 
dian came in to trade. It rained a little. 

7th Saturday Got the Indian Corn hoed up. Plomondon and P 
Charles absent since the 5th have this evening arrived with the meat of 
two animals. McDonald and Bourgeau have also come home with only 


100 pieces Cedar Bark. Weather cloudy and a little rain fell. 
8th Sunday. All quiet about us. No Indians. The weather fair. 


9th Monday. The men resumed squaring logs for the Store and 
roofing this building. About 2 P. M. we heared a couple of Cannon 
shot, soon after I started in a canoe with six men, and went on board 
the ‘‘Llama’”’ with the pleasure of taking Tea with McNeill who pointed 
out two Chineese he picked up from the Natives near Cape Flattery 
where a vessel of that Nation had been wrecked not long since. ‘There 
is still, one, amongst the Indians, Inland but a promise was made of getting 
the poor fellow on the Coast by the time the ““Llama”’ gets there.7? The 
Captain says he had a fair voyage from the Columbia. Cloudy weather. 
[p.79] 

10th [1834] Tuesday. The men busy as usual. The Llama. 
now anchored opposite the road and preparations made for the Cargo and 
Cattle. The Indians are now poring upon us however they are all friendly. 
To day it rained. 

11th Wednesday. All the Outfit safely landed and received in 
Store. 
The Cattle were also got they are very wild and wicked, one of 
the cows wounded one of the men (Brown) in the Testicles and nearly 
killed a couple more. The Cattle received are three Cows with their 
Calves and a Bull. It rained at intervals— 

12th Thursday. The men kept at covering the store. Gave out 
the mens private orders. The ‘Llama’ has taken in five horses for Fort 
Langley where she is to go next. Charitable donations given us by Captain 
Mc Neill of great use, say, a couple Iron Pins for our waggons and 
about one fathm of Bower Cable (Chain) The Llama has taken in 
more fresh water. More showers today. 


13th Friday. The work getting on well. Captain Mc Neill off. 


Traded a few Beaver skins. Fair weather. 


73 The news of this disaster was conveyed to the officials a an- 
couver in the form of a viece of China-paper on which was a aoa ene 
showing the three shipwrecked persons, the junk on the rocks, and the 
Indians engaged in plundering. Thomas McKay with thirty men was sent 
Overland to Cape Flattery but got only as far as Point Grenville when 
they gave up the task as impossible. Captain McNeill in the Llama then 
set out for the wreck and enticing some of the natives aboard his vessel 
held them as hostages for the return of the three. They proved to be 
Le eee Gee ia they were sent to England and thence 

na, where ey ultimately remai i i 
antes oresulee ee pleas ained in consequence of their 
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14th Saturday. The goods put into the main store now nearly 
done. ‘The men variously employed all day. The weather fair [page 80] 

June 15 [1834] Sunlay. The day passed away in quietness. No 
Indians to trouble us. Fair weather. 

16th Monday. Pierre Charles, Bourgeau, Mc Donald and an 
Indian have all gone to the Island to get Cedar Bark. Plomondon and 
Louis busy completing the store which job was done by noon. Ouvre at- 
tending to the Indians Brown and Mc Kee sick, the former from his late 
blow from a Cow, and latter suffering much with a violent sore thumb. 
Ouvre always doing a little about the place besides watching the Indians 
with myself. Ta-i, our other man is off with the Llama to Fort Langley. 
Indians come in by degrees to trade. Fair weather. 

17 Tuesday. Plomondon with his man Louis began working at 
the wood for the new dwelling house; Brown was also assisting them. Mc 
Kee still very bad. Fair weather. 

18 Wednesday. The same work for the men, excepting Mc Donald 
who I have ordered home for going to Vancouver with Letters. Indians 
keep going and coming for the sake of Trade. The weather fair. 

19 Thursday. No change in the duties of the place. About noon 
Mc Donald and Plomondon’s slave started for Vancouver with Letters 
informing Mr. Chief Factor Mc Loughlin our state of affairs here. The 
men at the Cedar Bark getting on well. Fair weather. [page 81] 

20th [June] Friday. The men still employed at ther various duties. 
Sent a couple of Indians lad to Pierre Charles for the purpose of assist- 
ing getting Cedar Bark. In the evening they both came home with 159 
pieces Bark. The Indians from distant quarters come and go every time 
trading a few skins. Very warm weather. 

21 Saturday. The men at the Cedar have come home and their 
week’s job is 600 very well for only three men including an Indian. Few 
Indians have come from toward the Cowlitz and report that the ague is 
raging in that quarter. Ouvre’s Brother in Law gone to Vancouver with 
Mc Donald. ‘The weather fair. 

22nd Sunday. The Sabbath kept as usual. The Indians that are 
about keep out. Very warm weather. 

23rd Monday. Bourgeau with a couple of Indians have gone to 
gather more Cedar Bark. Pierre Charles has been busy at repairing the 
Boat. Plomondon, Brown and Louis working at the new Building. Ouvre 
doing sundry jobs besides attending to the {ndians Mc Kee still very unwel 
with his left hand thumb, yet gets in water and brought up the Bark with 
his Oxen. The Indians are doing well and support us in meat. I have 
already one Cask Salted. Fair and very warm weather. [page 82] 

June 24 [1834] Tuesday. Sent Pierre Charles to join his party 
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at the Cedar Bark. Plomondon with his men getting up the new house. 
Indians are always about us and bring us a few things to trade. Fair 
weather. 

25th Wednesday. The same duty with the men. Plomondon’s 
Brother-in-Law got this morning a thrashing for his insolence to the men 
and was turned out of the Fort. Weather as usual. 

26th Thursday. About a dozen of Cowlitz Indians arrived last 
evening with a few skins. They commenced to day to trade and of course 
very troublesome their Chiefs the greatest beggars I have known. In the 
evening Pierre Charles arrived with his party 500 pieces of Bark got by 
them which now makes 1100 pieces besides what was put on the store. 
Very warm weather. 

27th Friday. The men kept at their employment About one P. M. 
Aniaveskum Mc Donald arrived from Vancouver with Letters. The 
Brigade from the Interior had arrived at that place on the 16th Inst. 
under Chief Factor Dease, accompanied by Messrs. Black and S. Mc 
Gillivery, all well in those quarters.7* The weather very warm. 

28th Saturday. Trade continued with the Cowlitz Indians and I 
am happy to say that it [page 83] was got over without much trouble 
at last, though yesterday I turned several out of the shop. Fair weather. 

29 Sunday. Indians all away and the day was got over without 
seeing any. Cloudy weather. 

30 Monday. Still employed at the new dwelling house. More In- 
dians have come to trade, and everything got on in quietness. This month 
returns are as follows, viz 


127 Large Beaver 

48 Small do. 

114 |b Cutting do. 
8 Large Black Bear 
Basmals We 6 do: 
5 Fisher 
5 Lynx 
8 Minks 

81 Musquash 

45 Large Otters 
2 Small do 


74 The party were from New Caledonia and each 
. of th h - 
tioned was an important personage, hence, the notice in ry Nigqunts 
Journal, Chief-factor Peter Warren Dease received his appointment to 
ALE Gis A Na ee et Re Connolly. He remained there 
r een Ogden became chief fa A 
puenly, oi ee eters ie ae! and most OF ote pag wel Black rae 
r amloops. @ was an all round ma 
skilled in geology and geography. He was killed by ee Thdige eae 
1841. Simon McGillivray figured very prominently in the consolidation 
of the Hudson’s Bay and Northwest companies in 1821, 
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47 Raccoons 

15 Cheveran Skins 

10 Fresh Salmon 
528 lbs Venison. [page 84] 

July Ist Tuesday. The square of the new house up, it is thirty 
two feet by 18 and nine feet post from the foundation which being two 
feet higher than the ground makes it 11 feet altogether. This afternoon 
we were surprised at the arrival of a Chief by name Chalicum with Letters 
from Mr. Yale who sends me some Iron work wanted here, and informs 
me that having no Potatoes, the Llama would not touch here on her way 
back to Vancouver. The Chief was well received and is now encampel 
for the night and tomorrow the day he leaves us. Very warm weather. 

2nd Wednesday. The men employed at making two Chimneys in the 
new building. Traded about twenty Beaver skins from the Indians now 
come with the Chief Challicum. Had made my packages for sending 
by the Llama but as she is not coming I have taken the Bales of Furs 
asunder in order to build them up into packs of 90 lbs for land trans- 
portation. 

3rd Thursday. The same employment for the men as yesterday, 
making Chimneys and Packs. Fair weather. 

Ath Friday. The men employed as usual Indians all off the ground 
Send a young man for horses in order to get returns across the portage. 
Fairweather and very warm. [page 85] 

5th Saturday. Got the Chimnies completed and the men were at 
work squaring for the flooring of the house. Brown was employed about 
the potatoes. John Mc Kee still sick with the sore hand. Cloudy and 
some rain. 

6th Sunday. All quiet about us. Indians do not trouble us as 
formerly with their dance. Fair weather. 

7th Monday. The men employed covering the house excepting 
Brown and Bourgeau who were busy at hoing up the potatoes. Traded 4 
horses for the purpose of carrying our packs over the portage. Cheaper 
method then hiring them. Fairweather. 

8th Tuesday. The Indians away again. The House completely 
covered and looks well though done with Bark. Fair weather. 

Oth Wednesday. Pierre Charles, Bourgeau and Brown off to Van- 
couver with the returns on hand amounting to as follows 


399 Large Beaver 


86 Small do 
11 Ibs Cutting [do] 
16 Fishers 


5 Lynx 
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276 Musquashs 
109 Large Otters & 3 Small Do. 
Das. as Blk Bear 
19 Chev Skins [page 86] 
of the forementioned number of Beaver and Otters the following belong 
to this month. 
32 Large Beaver 
stSmall 2s 
| lb Cutting 
8 Large Otters 
1 Small — do. 


The rest of the men that is to say Plomondon, Mc Donald and Louis were 
employed about squaring wood for the flooring of my new dwelling house 
Ouvre attends at sundry jobs and the Indians. Mc Kee still unable to 
work. Fairweather. 

July 10th Thursday. The same employment for the men This after- 
noon in taking my round about the place saw a most miserable object in 
a poor child, ruptured, and in starving state. Gave it a covering and 
ordered some food, with instructions to the Indians to take better care of 
their children or they would suffer for their brutality. Fair and very 
warm. 
11th Friday. A\ll last night the Indians nigh us were singing to a 
medicine man who was doing his best in the killing of Plomondon’s wife 
who has been sick for some time, I have endeavored to stop the business 
but believe to no purpose as she is bent on getting blowed by her country- 
man. Fair weather. [page 87] 


12 Saturday. The men still continue at their work excepting Plo- 


mondon who is busy at watching his wife. A few Indians arrived and 
traded a few skins. Fair weather. 


13th Sunday. All quiet about us. The Indians have all gone away 
to their different homes. Warm weather. 

14 Monday. Louis and Mc Donald at work about a flooring for 
the Indian Hall. The rest of the men very little employed. Some in- 
dians arrived and brought us a little fresh meat which looks fat. Fair 
weather. 

15 Tuesday. Plomondon with his two men resumed squaring wood 
for flooring the new house Ouvre and McKee have been employed at 
taking down the roof and Chimnies of the Indian hall in order to get it 
done better. Trade a few skins from Indians near us. A Cowlitz and 
family arrived and being a murderer is much afraid of his life. The 
Chickelitz Chief made his appearance two days ago with a few skins, he 
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said that fear made him come here instead of going to the Chinooks.’®> From 
him we got 10 Beaver skins and a couple of Otters. Fine clear weather 
but warm 

16th Wednesday. The men employed making Chimnies in the 
Indian house. The Cowlitz off. Fair weather. [page 88] 

July 17 [1834] Thursday. The men were employed as yester- 
day. An Indian of the Chinkalitz’® tribe arrived with a few skins. Fair 
weather. 

18th Friday. Plomondon and the rest of the men completed tHe 
Chimnies and got roofing sticks for the house now in repair. Indian trade 
as usual. Cloudy weather. 

19th Saturday. The house covered, and the fort put into some 
order for the Sabbath. Some rain fell. 

20th Sunday. The Chickalitz Indian and family off. Plomondons 
wife has been unwell some time, and all her care is to give away property 
to Indian Doctors for curing her, though at times she applys to me for 
medicines, which are given, but the relief she gets is attributed to her 
Doctors. Fair weather. 


21 Monday. Plomondon, Louis and Anawiskum were employed at 
the floor of the Gentlemen’s house. Ouvre and Mc Kee plastering the 
Indian house ‘Traded five Beaver from a couple of Indians who are 
from the Too-an-noo tribe.77 The weather cloudy. 


22nd Tuesday. Plomondon and Louis assaying the floor above 
stated. Anawiskum squaring wood for the floor of the Indian hall. 
Ouvre and Mc Kee still plastering. [page 89] Got the meat of an animal 
and a couple of Chevino skins from an Indian of the Mount Renier. Many 
of the natives about us are living on berries which are numerous—F air 
weather. 

23 Wednesday. The same employment for the men. Late in the 
afternoon Pierre Charles and Party arrived from Vancouver with the 
small requests from that place. I am informed by Mr. Chief Factor Mc 
Loughlin that the furs sent were recd at his place in good order. The 
Ague there not severe, and all is well. Very warm weather. 


24 Thursday. Began flooring the Indian hall which work is done 
by McKee & Ouvre. Laves on the sick list. Fair weather. ; 


25 Friday. The Indian hall finished Men as usually employed 
about the place. Traded a few skins. Laahlette arrived from the Yacka- 


75 Chehalis. It is a well attested fact that the Chinook Indians en- 
deavored to secure the trade with the posts for themselves and forced 
the interior Indians to bring their furs to them instead of carrying them 
directly to the post. 

76 Chehalis. 

77 The Twana which dwelt on both shores of Hood Canal. 
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naw’® and says that the Brigade passed up the river seven nights ago. 
The weather continues warm. 

26 Saturday. We this day completed the flooring of Ouvre’s house 
which is attached to the Indian hall. The weather really very warm. 

27 Sunday. This day observed as usual. Fair weather. [page 
90] 
July 28 [1834] Monday. Plomondon and Louis working about the 
new dwelling house. Pierre Charles has been out getting wood for a 
couple of Ploughs. Mc Donald, Bourgeau and Brown were employed 
at squaring wood for the men’s houses. John Mc Kee and Ouvre doing 
sundry jobs about the fort. The weather much the same. 

29 Tuesday. The pease being ripe five of the men were put at 
gathering them along with the women, only 1-6 of the field done. The 
rest of the men as usual employed. Fair weather. 

30 Wednesday. With Indian assistance we got up all the Pease. 
During the night and day a man is kept at the sole purpose of watching 
the pease as the natives would soon make a [hole] in them. The weather 
cloudy at night; fair day time. 

31st Thursday. Gathered all the Pease about the spot we are to 
thrash them at, where we leave them for a few days to dry. Plomondon 
still keeps at his dwelling. In course of the day the other men were em- 
ployed squaring. The Trade of the month as follows. 

125 Large Beaver 

Lo. Smalls: 

2 |bs Cutting 

1 Fisher 

71 Lynx 

13 Large Black Bear 

2 Small orem es 
33 Musquash. This includes what sent to Vancouver. 
41 Otters 

5 Horses and | Colt 

2 Parcht Deer Skins 
AG {Direc 5h 

Elk Skin 
910 Ibs Venison 
[page 91] 

August 1834 Ist Friday. The Pease being entirely dry to thrash 

were all gathered up about the thrashing floor, made for the purpose. The 


work getting on slowly. The weather cloudy in the morning, fair and 
warm rest of the day. 


— 


78 The Yakima River. 
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2nd Saturday. The same employment for the men. Some Indians 
have come to trade as also to pass the Sabbath with us. The weather as 
yesterday. 

3rd Sunday. The day kept as usual and the natives were dancing 
near us. Weather very warm. 

4th Monday. Two men employed thrashing the Pease three squar- 
ing wood for erecting the men’s house, two still working about my dwell- 
ing house and Ouvre dong sundry jobs. The Indians keep going and 
coming bringing at every time they arrive something to trade. Fair 
weather. 

5th Tuesday. The same duty for the men excepting Pierre Charles 
who has fallen sick he is supposed to have the ague. Late in the after- 
noon twenty four Clalums arrived with a good lot of furs to trade. They 
received a pipe to smoke and a piece to.tobacco for the night. The 
weather still very warm. 

6th Wednesday. The same employment for the men till breakfast 
when they were all called into the Fort and here put to work in [page 92] 
preparing the wood for the square of the men’s houses and as the men are 
done thrashing the Pease they are here, one is employed winding the same 
indoors. The plan of getting the men about us is on account of safety 
during the Clalums are here. These Indians made an attempt of getting 
the Blankets for one Beaver I immediately turned them out of the shop, 
and told them they may go home with their furs. This step has caused 
several of the Chiefs to speak but I paid no attention to their ill humor. 
Fair weather. 

7th Thursday. We have now completed the cleaning of our Pease 
and our crop in that article is thirty five kegs of nine Gallons out of 100 
Gallons of seed. The men still employed indoors. The Clalums traded 
as I wished, and they all left us well pleased, excepting the son of the 
Chief killed by our party in Mr Mc Leod’s expedition.7® This fellow 
traded a few skins but carried off four large Beaver ‘The trade from this 
nation to day is 98 Beaver skins mostly large and a few small furs. Pierre 
Charles bled at the nose yesterday, and to day he has had a fit of ague. 
Medicines were given him, and this evening he seems much better. The 
weather continues warm though the night has been cooler than usual. 
[page 93] 

79On the 17th of June, 1828, an expedition against the Clallaam In- 

dians was fitted out at Fort Vancouver under the command of Alexander 
R. McLeod to avenge the murder of Alexander McKenzie. The result was 
a severe chastisement of the tribe, some twenty-five of their number be- 
ing slain. These Indians, naturally, were somewhat timid in approaching 
Be ee ceo cone ane verde the won or the wlain clitet, bin: 
self, is the trusted messenger of the company. See, for source account: 


Frank Ermatinger, Earliest Expedition Against Puget Sound Indians, 
(in Washington Historical Quarterly, January, 1907). 
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8th Friday. The square of the men’s house up. A Skacet Indian 
has arrived with a bundle of beaver to trade. Some scamp or other have 
stolen one of our horses, if true I shall make an example of him so as to 
stop these Indians from stealing. Clear weather, nothing of any wind to 
cool us. 

9th Saturday. The men have been employed squaring wood and 
working about the different jobs of the place. The mare lost yesterday 
has been found, and as suspected Louis’s Brother in Law took it to carry 
himself home. Traded with the Indian that arrived yesterday. A large 
party of Indians have come in order to pass the Sunday with us. There 
is a camp of Oh-qua-mishes®® Indians below the hill as also Sin-no-oh- 
mishes.® These Natives have pitched near us for the purpose of gathering 
acorns and berries. Fair weather. 

10th Sunday. The natives assembled and requested me to point 
out to them what was proper for them to act in regard to our Divine Being. 
I told them that they should endeavor to keep their hands from killing 
and stealing to love one another, and to pray only to the Great Master of 
Life, or as they say, the Great Chief who resides on high. In fact I did 
my best to make them understand Good from Evil, they, on their part 
promised fair, and had their devotional Dance, for without it they would 
think very little of [page 94] what we say to them. The weather warm & 
fair. 

Augt. 11th [1834] Monday. Plomondon and Mc Donald still 
about my dwelling house. Louis, Bourgeau, Brown and Mc Kee have 
been employed squaring wood for filling up pieces. Pierre Charles still 
unwell and Ouvre plastering. The Indians about the place traded a few 
Beaver skins. Some of them have gone off to their old quarters. The 
mornings are now cool and the day warm. We are much troubled with 
wasps which are very numerous and voracious. 

12 Tuesday. The men continue at their daily work. The natives 
still come in with something or other to trade. Fair weather. 

13th Wednesday. The squarers have done their work, and have 
begun to fill up the square of the men’s house. Traded 20 Beaver skins 
from the Sin-no-oh-mish Indians. Fine weather. 

14th Thursday. The men have been employed indoors. Fair 
weather. 

15th Friday. The men’s house is now ready to begin the Chiminies.. 
Pierre is still unwell and Plomondon is getting on slowly with his work. 
Cool mornings us usual. 


16th Saturday. Sent four men to cut roofing sticks for the house 


80 Suquamish. 
81 Snohomish. 
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now building, the rest of the men employed as usual. Fair weather. 
[page 95] 

17 Sunday. A\ll the Indians assembled to hear the wonders of our 
Divine Being. Fair weather to day though rained all night. 

18th Monday. Plomondon was working at making doors. Pierre 
Charles, Mc Donald, Louis, Mc Kee, Brown, and Bourgeau were em- 
ployed making Chiminies, two completed in course of this day. Traded 
a few beaver from two Cowlitz Indians. A few of the Oh-qua-mish and 
Sin-no-oh-mish left us for their own lands north of this. Fair weather. 

19 Tuesday. Pierre Charles and Plomondon on the sick list; the 
rest of the men were employed at the Chiminies. Le Francais®*? an Indian 
Chief arrived, but seems to be poorly off in the way of furs. The weather 
fair. 

20 Wednesday. Plomondon at work making doors. Brown and 
Bourgeau with an Indian were across to the Island for Bark. 240 pieces 
brought to the Beach. The Chiminies were completed and the men be- 
gan fixing the roofing sticks. Pierre Charles still sick. It rained most 
part of the day. 

21st Thursday. The same employment for the men. Indians come 
and go but trade dull. Fair weather. 

22nd Friday. Began covering the mens house with bark most of it 
done. Two men [page 96] were out for more bark, in the evening they came 
back with 100 pieces. More Oh qua mish Indians arrived on the score 
of trade. Cloudy weather. 

23rd Sunday. I have this day got into my new dwelling house 
what is now done is well and I hope in a few days it will be completed. 
The mens house fairly covered and the Gable ends filled up. We have 
now about us three hundred Indians belonging to eight different tribes. 
A Chief by name Babillard got into a scrap with me, but the coward soon 
drew in his horns. This scamp has ever been troublesome as Ouvre says, 
and on that account I made him run from the Fort in a fright though pro- 
vided all the time with a Brass bludgeon. The weather fine. 

24th Sunday. A great day for the Indians who assembled all here 
for a dance and to hear from me what was right to do. I made them a 
speech in the Flat Head language, which was understood by the Chief 
Frenchmen who was the linguist for the rest of the tribes present. Every 
one seemed to pay attention to what I said, and it is to be hoped that these 
Indians will become as good as those of the Interior. A Clallum chief 
arrived but could not see me owing to the number of Indians. There was 


82 Le Francais, “The Frenchman,’ a sobriquet given this Indian be- 
cause of his aattempted imitation of European customs. He was chief 
of the Skagit tribe. See: ante, not 56. 
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about 250 men [page 97] Women, Boys and Girls in the dance every one 
peaceable. The weather cloudy. 

25th Monday. The men employed as usual. many of the Indians 
away to their homes. Pierre Charles has had another attack of the Ague 
but I am happy to remark it was a very slight one. Rained all day. 


26th Tuesday. The men employed as follows, three squaring wood 
for the flooring of the men’s house two fixing the same. Pierre Charles 
making a plough and Plomondon working in my house. ‘Traded a few 
Beaver skins. A Sea Otter was brought me but did not agree in the price. 
The night has been stormy with rain. Fair all day. 


27th Wednesday. The men employed as usual. The Indians 
numerous about us. The Clallums have gone away and carried back their 
Sea Otter. Fair weather. 

28th Thursday. All the men employed indoors. Got the scythes 
put in order. Pierre Charles again sick of the ague. The weather fair. 


29th Friday. Sent letters to Mr Yale by the Chief Nes Clam who 
proceeds to Langley. Some plastering done to the men’s house, the floor- 
ing and division [page 98] made for each family. Pierre Charles still 
sick. The natives keep going and coming with some skins and a little meat. 
The weather fair. 

Augt, 30th 1834 Saturday. The plastering nearly completed. The 
Indians keep near us for the purpose of passing tomorrow with us. Fair 
weather. 

31 Sunday. The men have kept at rest and the natives were also 
attentive to their devotions. The Returns of the month as follows, 

193 Large Beaver 
43 Small = do. 
3 lbs Cutting do. 
8 Black Bears 
3 Fishers 
24 Badgers 
42 Minks 
102 Rats 
53 Otters 
7 Elk Skins 
37 Deer “ 
9 Animals (the meat of) 
13 Mats [page 99] 

September Ist [1834] Monday. This morning Pierre Charles and 
family took their departure for Fort Langley, along with the chief French- 
man ‘Two men have been put at cutting grass for making hay, the rest of 
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the men employed in the Fort. Many of the Indians have left us. Fair 
weather. 

2 Tuesday. The same employment for the men. This morning At- 
say-le-mish’s sister died she has been unwell this some time back, and all 
the Indian Doctors did their best but without success. The articles re- 
ceived by them were, on her Death, returned to the relatives. The 
Princess’s husband has gone to Vancouver, and by him I have written to 
the Gentlemen there. The old Chief Chickalitz arrived and traded 18 
Beaver skins besides a few Otters. The weather fair and the nights cool. 
We are much troubled with mosquitoes. 


3rd Wednesday. The men have this day entered into their different 
lodgings, which are complete, and every man is now well lodged. Traded 
a few Beaver skins, several other arrivals, and have brought more furs. 
Fair weather. 

4th Thursday. Sent a man with the Oxen and wagon to gather up 
the hay and make stacks. Plomondon employed making a Table— 
Mc Donald [page 100] and Louis were put to chopping the large trees 
about the Fort—Traded about 20 Beaver and a few Otters. The weather 
clear and very warm. 

Sept. 5th 1834 Friday. Two men employed at cutting up a large 
tree that lies in our way. ‘Three others were busy making hay, and Plo- 
mondon has been at work making a pair of stairs. [he Indians are still 
numerous about the place. The weather fair. 

6th Saturday. Got the Barley pulled up by the roots as it was too 
short for the sickle or scythe. The stairs completed. The weather warm 
and we are surrounded by a thick smoke owing to the fire being put to the 
field behind us. 

7th Sunday. All quiet and the natives had their dance at La ah lets 
lodge. Weather cloudy. 

8th Monday. Three men were cutting poles for making a fence. 
One carting away the wood cut from the big tree; some part of it we had 
to use powder. Plomondon was out cutting some roofing sticks for the 
Store, those put good for nothing. The weather the same. Smoky. 


Oth Tuesday. Three men employed getting poles, one ploughing 
the pease field, and Plomondon usually employed, the weather the same. 
[page 101] 

10 Wednesday. The men variously employed. Two getting cedar 
bark from the Island, one ploughing, one driving the Oxen for the same, 
one squarng wood for a water spout, and another hauling home fence wood. 
The Indians have all gone on war to the Too-an-nooes but I really be- 
lieve it is only to get something from those Indians as a remuneration for 
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the loss of one of the Oh-qua-mish Chief in the death of a Son. The 
weather much the same. 

11th Thursday. One man cutting wood for making a Stable. Two 
others getting home the remaining Cedar bark from the Island and another 
hauling it up from the Sound. A flag staff has been brought home and a 
fence is under way for making a Park for the Cattle. The weather has 
become clear and the smoke has partly disappeared. 

12 Friday. Sent men and women to gather up the hay, and the re- 
mainder of the men working about the place. The weather fair. 

13th Saturday. Two men ploughing, the rest employed about the 
place. The Indians have all returned from the Too-ah-noos, and have all 
paid me a visit. Clear weather. 

14th Sunday. It rained mostly all night and most part of the day. 
[page 102] 

15 Monday. The men variously employed; Wheat sowed in the 
peas-field. Wiscum Mc Donald has had an addition to his family, a 
daughter. Fair weather. 

16 Tuesday. We are going on with our ploughing and sowing. A 
stable is under way for sheltering our Cattle during the rainy season. In- 
dians are still numerous about us. Fair weather. 

17 Wednesday. The usual employment for the men, and weather 
continues fair 

18 Thursday. Indians keep coming on us with some furs. No 
change in our duty. Cloudy weather. 

19 Friday. Four strangers arrived from up Hoods Canal and have 
brought a few skins. The Princess’ husband has committed an unbecoming 
action saying that those people above mentioned had stolen a slave for 
which the scamp took 7 Beaver skins and a Gun. I of course called him 
to account, and made him give back the skins. Fair weather. 

20 Saturday. The wheat all in the ground—Gave two young In- 
dian lads each a drubbing for riding our horses. Etienne Quaze arrived 
from Vancouver with letters, and this evening the Chief Frenchman cast 
up from Langley with Letters bearing the [page 103] same date as those 
of Vancouver—all well at both places in the way of trade but I am sorry 
to say that the Ague is very severe about Vancouver. An American Brig*? 
has cast up in the Columbia, its views are not known. The weather fine. 

21 Sunday. The natives were all present at the dance to the amount 
of 200. In course of it a young handsome woman (La Grande Bish) 
was married to a good looking lad of the So-qua-mish tribe. Fair weath- 
er. 

22 Monday. Two men were out ploughing but came home soon the 


83 The May Darce, Captain Lambert. 
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plough not good, altered it a little and it seemed to go better. The rest 
of the men employed about the place. Etienne [Quaze] and the Chief 
Frenchman off for Langley with Letters. Some say a cannon was fired 
a few days ago about Clallum’s point. Fair weather. 

23 Thursday. The Cow house completed and the ploughers have 
done a little work. Plomondon and slave are sent to Vancouver with let- 
ters. Traded about thirty Beaver skins from the Tough-no-wau-mish.** 
Fine weather. 

24 Wednesday. Got the Kitchen newly covered with Bark and 
an upper flooring put on. Ouvre was employed repairing an oven. Trad- 
ed a half an Elk weighing about 100 Ibs. Fair weather. [page 104] 

25 Thursday. Two men attending to the plough. The rest of 
them were employed at squaring wood. The weather cloudy. 

26 Friday. Same duty for the men. Indians are as usual employed 
at gathering acorns for the winter. The weather cloudy. 

27 Saturday. Got the Fort cleaned up and other necessary jobs 
done about it. Traded several Beaver skins to day. Rained during the 
night 

28 Sunday. A\ll the natives as well as ourselves at rest. ~The weather 
was cloudy and at intervals we got rain. 

29 Monday. One man hauling in squared wood while the rest of 
the hands are squaring more. All what was wanted is now on the place. 

30—Tuesday—Two men were ploughing and the rest employed near 
the place. Trade of the month— 

144 Large Beaver 


74 Small ” 
1% |b Cutting ” 
5 Black Bear 
57 Lar Otters 
29) o Smells; * 
159 ~=—s Rats 
22 ~~ Chev Skins 
I Elk 


114 Animal meat of 
100. . Ib Ek ” 
16 — fresh Salmon 
22 Dried ” 
90 = fm Hyouquois** 
Fair weather 


84 Touch-no-wamish—probably the Dwamish. 

s5Theodore Winthrop, in “The Canoe and the Saddle,” spells the word 
‘Hiaqua.” It is a slender, slightly curved shell used as money by the In- 
dians. It was a sort of western wampum. The shells were strung on sinew 
and, as this entry indicates, was measured by the fathom when brought 
to the white man’s trading post. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PAPERS OF JAMES A. Bayarb, 1796-1815. Edited by Elizabeth 
Donnan. (Washington, American Historical Association, 1915. Pp. 
539.) 


This is Volume II of the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1913. Though bearing that date of two years ago it is 
fresh from the press. The book constitutes the eleventh report of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission. For the year 1913 the members were 
as follows: Worthington C. Ford, Clarence W. Alvord, Herbert E. Bol- 
ton, Julian P. Bretz, Archer B. Hulbert and William O. Scroggs. 

As Bayard was one of the five commissioners who negotiated the 
treaty ending the War of 1812, readers in the Pacific Northwest would 
be justified in hoping for new light in the papers on the Oregon question. 
As to this the first test is disappointing. The copious index makes but 
one citation. There, under date of November 16, 1813, is found: ‘““The 
Count R[omanzoff] told me after dinner, as he remarked en confience, 
that he had information that the British had fitted out an expedition to 
destroy our settlemt. at the mouth of Columbia river.” The editor, in a 
foctnote, adds: ‘‘Astoria, founded 1811, was in December, 1813, oc- 
cupied by the British vessel Raccoon, sent from Rio Janiero for the pur- 
pose.” 

Meager as is that lone entry, it is important in that it shows that 
the American commissioners had a hint of the British designs on Oregon 
a full year before the treaty was signed. It is now known that the 
commissioners were receiving instructions from the State Department at 
Washington to insist on Astoria being considered within the ante bellum 
clause of the treaty, no matter what should happen to the settlement 
during the war. ‘That hint by Count Romanzoff ought certainly to have 
strengthened that purpose which was eventually accomplished. 

Because of this Oregon contact, readers in the Northwest are inter- 
ested in the complicated negotiations for the great Treaty of Ghent, to 
the literature of which the present volume is an important contribution. Most 
of the correspondence which occupies the book to page 384 pertains to the 
period of stress and war. Pages 385 to 516 embraces Bayard’s Euro- 
pean Diary while on the fruitless mission with Albert Gallatin and John 
Quincy Adams at St. Petersburg and the successful one at Ghent with 
the same men and also with Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell, who made 
the commission of five. The participation in those negotiations by Adams, 
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Clay and Gallatin have been fully treated. The present volume fills a 
gap that has heretofore existed and deserves a cordial welcome for that 
reason. 

Miss Donnan, as editor, has given evidence of a high grade of schol- 
arship. The footnotes are apt, full and illuminating. Under the modest 
title of ‘“Preface,’’ she has given in brief but interesting form all the es- 
sentials that are available of Bayard’s biography. She frankly says: “He 
was not a great statesman, he had not a mind of marked originality or 
vision, but he was a careful and judicious lawyer, with a thoroughly com- 
petent grasp of the subjects with which he dealt, a sincere and high-mind- 
ed public servant, and a warm-hearted and amiable man. That he gained 
not only the respect but also the devoition of those who came into close 
association with him is clearly shown by the letters, as is also his devotion 
to his family, the separation from which never ceased to be a source of 
sorrow to him.” 

On pages 9 and 10 she tells the story of a search for pictures of 
the Americans made by P. van Huffel at the time of the negotiation. Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson of the Carnegie Institution of Washington visited 
Ghent in 1912, in connection with the then proposed celebration of the 
century of peace. He there learned of the pencil portraits by the well 
known artist. The celebration was abandoned on account of the great 
war but Dr. Jameson’s vigorous search revealed the pictures. They were 
in the possession of a grandson of Christopher Hughes in Baltimore. Hughes 
was secretary of the American commission at Ghent and was later United 
States Minister to Sweden. The rescued pencil portrait of Bayard by Van 
Huffel in 1814 and an engraving by St. Mémin about 1798 appear as 
the frontispiece and the only illustration in the book. 

EDMOND S. MEANY. 


TRAVELS IN ALASKA. By John Muir. (Boston, Houghton-Mif- 
flin Company, 1915. Pp. 327. $2.50 net.) 


Here is a posthumous volume from the pen of the greatest exponent 
of nature yet developed in the far west. The Scotch boy was moved 
in early life to Wisconsin where he lived a wonderful boyhood. But his 
long years of vigorous manhood were lived joyously and effectively upon 
the Pacific Coast. 

The preface of the present volume is written by William Frederic 
Badé, ripe scholar and Professor of Oriental Theological Literature and 
Semitic Languages in Pacific Theological Seminary, University of Cali- 
fornia. He begins: “Forty years ago John Muir wrote to a friend: ‘I 
am hopelessly and forever a mountaineer. * * * Civilization and 
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fever, and all the morbidness that has been hooted at me, have not dimmed 
my glacial eyes, and I care to live only to entice people to look at Nature’s 
loveliness.” How gloriously he fulfilled the promise of his early manhood! 
Fame, all unbidden, wore a path to his door, but he always remained a 
modest, unspoiled mountaineer.” 

The professor also pays a beautiful tribute to Mrs. Marion Randall 
Parsons, close friend of the great naturalist, who had worked much with 
him and knew well the pencilled notes on the manuscripts. ‘““Ihe labor 
involved,’’ says the preface, “was the greater in order that the finished work 
might exhibit the last touches of Muir’s master-hand, and yet contain 
nothing that did not flow from his pen. All readers of this book will feel 
grateful for her labor of love.” 

The contents of the volume are divided into two parts, one giving the 
trip to Alaska in 1879 including the wonderful experiences that resulted 
in the discovery of the great glacier since called by his name and also 
in the writing of the American classic, the little dog story called “‘Stickeen.” 
The other part of the book gives the trip of 1880, the most charming por- 
tion of which is “My sled-trip on the Muir Glacier.”’ 

Those who love the out-of-doors in the great far west and especially 
the numerous hosts who already know the writings of John Muir will 
greet with keen delight this new volume. They will also rejoice over the 
promise in the preface of further salvage from the naturalist’s unpublished 
writings. 


WASHINGTON STATE HIsTorRicAL SociETY PUBLICATIONS, 
Volume II, 1907-1914. (Olympia, Public Printer, 1915. Pp. 483.) 


The appearance of this book was noted in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly, Volume VI, pages 284-285. As there stated, it is to tie by 
publication, the work of the Society back to its former publication in 1906. 

The book carries thirty illustrations, mostly portraits. Following 
the lists of officers and committees, the book contains eight chapters or parts 
as follows: History of the Washington State Historical Society, Dedica- 
tion Exercises of the Monuments Erected by the Washington State His- 
torical Society, Unveiling of the Statues of Francis W. Cushman and 
Robert L. McCormick, Documents Relating to Other Historical Events, 
Papers Relating to the History of the State of Washington, Papers Re- 
lating to Mt. Tacoma-Rainier, Biographical, The Tacoma Research Club 
of the State Historical Society. 

A few of these need further comment. The documents relating to 
other historical events are an account of the reception to Ezra Meeker on 
his return from recrossing the continent with an ox team, golden anniver- 
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sary of the Washington Standard, addresses by Secretary W. H. Gilstrap 
at the dedication of the monument to Robert Gray and the tablet at the 
end of the Oregon trail, and addresses at the banquet to Gen. Hazard 
Stevens. The papers relating to history of the State of Washington are 
the story of the Indian attack on Seattle, by Lucile W. Hewitt; notes 
on early wagon roads, by Secretary Gilstrap; reminiscent article, by Gen. 
J. C. Strong; notes by Secretary Gilstrap of interviews with Mr. Van 
Ogle, of Orting, relating to the Naches Pass emigrants and the Indian 
wars; Washington Territory’s first legislature, by Allen Weir, of Olympia; 
the anti-Chinese riots of 1885. The papers relating to “Mt. Tacoma- 
Rainier’ are the first ascent, a reprint of the article by Gen. Hazard 
Stevens in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1876; Indian superstitions 
of the mountain, by Rev. P. F. Hylebos; letters relating to the naming 
of the mountain is an interesting collection of letters written by and to Ben- 
jamin L. Harvey of Tacoma in an effort to substantiate the claim that 
Tacoma was the Indian name for Mount Rainier. 


THE MounrtTAINEER, VoLuME VIII, 1915. Edited by Winona 
Bailey. (Seattle, The Mountaineers, Incorporated, 1915. Pp. 188. 50 


cents. ) 


The annual volume of this organization is always prized by those 
who love the grandeur of the mountains. This year the book is devoted 
to the Mount Rainier National Park. For the first time a large party 
circled the great peak at or near snow line. The book has an unusual 
vealth of beautiful illustrations and also a body of literature of real and 
historic value. 

The accounts of the trip around the mountain will in time be much 
sought for, but probably the most striking feature of the book is a sheaf 
of greetings from General Hazard Stevens, P. B. Van Trump, Bailey 
Willis, Ben Longmire, E. S. Ingraham, H. M. Sarvant, J. B. Flett, C. V. 
Piper and F. E. Matthes, dating from the first successful ascent of Mount 
Rainier to the recent careful survey by the Government. One needs only 
to reflect on how precious would be a similar group of writings about any 
of the great mountains of Europe to realize how unique and valuable is 
this collection made while the pioneers are still living. 

Miss Ruth Hanna has an article giving in brief summary the in- 
formation about the earliest ascents which had been given at the campfires 
of the summer outing. G. F. Allen describes the forest types of the park, 
Professor Edwin J. Saunders gives the geological story of Mount Rainier, 
F. E. Matthes, of the United States Geological Survey, tells of the survey 
of the park and the measurement of the mountain, fixing the height definitely 
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at 14,408 feet above the sea. There are numerous other articles of 
special interest to followers of mountaineering. 


GOVERNORS OF WASHINGTON, ‘TERRITORIAL AND STATE. By 
Edmond S. Meany. (Seattle, Department of Printing, University of 
Washington, 1915. Pp. 114. $1.00.) 


For the first time the biographies of the Territorial and State gov- 
ernors of Washington have been gathered into a book. ‘The essays 
appeared first in daily installments on the editorial page of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. The little book is dedicated to Mr. Scott C. Bone, 
editor of that newspaper. 

Each biography is preceded by a photograph of the governor with 
the single exception of Richard D. Gholson, third governor of the Ter- 
ritory, of whom no picture could be found. In addition to the portraits 
there are reproductions of the great seals of the Territory and the State. 
The essays number twenty-two, fourteen for the Territorial period and 
eight since statehood to the present time. ‘The edition is limited, printed 
from the original type, and each book is numbered and signed by the au- 
thor. 


HIsTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. Edited by Charles George 
Herbermann. (New York, The United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, 1915. Pp. 276.) 


The second study in this volume is the one that all readers in the 
Northwest will find of greatest interest. It is by Rev. Thomas J. Camp- 
bell, S. J., and is entitled Dr. John McLoughlin. The author on page 
93 frankly says his study is chiefly interested in Dr. McLoughlin’s Cathol- 
icity, but in proving his case he has assembled thirty-three pages of valu- 
able facts about this great character. His opening paragraph gives a 
good idea of the sympathetic approach: 


“Over the Speaker’s desk in the legislative halls of Oregon there is 
a portrait of a venerable man whose aspect is almost startlingly like that of 
an old lion. A great mass of snow-white hair falls like a mane on his 
broad shoulders; his head is erect, his eyes piercing; the features are reg- 
ular and firmly set, conveying an impression of indomitable resolution cou- 
pled with a consciousness of power, yet without any suggestion of haught- 
iness or pride. On the contrary, there is a glow of kindness and benignity 
in his whole demeanor. Looking at it, one is instinctively prompted to 
say, ‘Here is a born leader of men, one whose followers must not only 
have feared and obeyed but loved and almost worshiped him.’ The pic- 
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ture represents Dr. John McLoughlin, and under his name is the inscrip- 
tion ‘Founder of Oregon.’ ”’ 

The essentials of Dr. McLoughlin’s biography are given and even 
the most recent writings like those of Frederick V. Holman, C. B. Bag- 
ley and Agnes C. Laut are cited and quoted. The author seeks to dem- 
onstrate that Dr. McLoughlin was a Catholic from infancy rather than a 
convert to that faith in later life. 

It may be a kindness to the author and publishers to point out a 
slight slip of the types on page 100 where Bonneville is made to write 


in 1634 instead of 1834. 


TRAIL TALES. By James David Gillilan. (New York, The Abing- 
don Press, 1915. Pp. 182. 75 cents.) 


This sprightly and interesting little volume is sent by The Methodist 
Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. In his preface the author 
says: ‘These few stories, culled from the repertoire of an active life of more 
than thirty years, are samples of personal experiences, and are taken almost 
at random from mining camp, frontier town and settlement, public and 
private life. As a minister the writer has had wide and varied opportu- 
nities in all the Northwest, but more especially in Utah, Oregon, and Idaho. 
Many a man much more modest has far excelled him in life experiences, 
but some of them have never told.”’ 

That statement gives a good idea of the author and his work. The 
contents embrace brief chapters under such headings as God’s Minister, 
The Western Trail, The Desert, Sagebrush, The Iron Trail, Indians of 
the Trail, The Stagecoach, Mormondom, Great Salt Lake, The Great 
Northwest. One of the most interesting portions is entitled Chief Joseph 
and His Lost Wallowa, which he concludes as follows: ‘‘Chief Joseph 
died near Spokane not many years since, wailing out the one great desire 
of his life, a final glimpse of the land of his birth, the hunting ground of 
his manhood and the graves of his sires.”’ 


THE PaciFic NoRTHWEST PuLPIT. Edited by Paul Little. (New 
York, The Methodist Book Concern, 1915. Pp. 278. $1.00 net.) 


This is an interesting compilation of sermons. It is divided into three 
parts. The first or introductory part contains a foreword by Charles M. 
Stuart, president of the Garrett Biblical Institute, an introduction by the 
editor and a sermon by Resident Bishop Richard Joseph Cooke, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Part II contains the main portion of the book, a collection of sixteen 
sermons by prominent Methodist ministers in the Pacific Northwest. These 
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are grouped under the following heads: Oregon, Puget Sound, Columbia 
River, Idaho, Montana and North Montana. The Washington ministers 
represented include the following: Rev. A. W. Leonard, First Church, 
Seattle; Rev. Joseph P. Marlatt, First Church, Everett; President Edward 
H. Todd, Tacoma; Rev. Robert Brumblay, Superintendent of Wenatchee 
District, Spokane; Rev. Harold O. Perry, Superintendent of The Dalles 
District, Kennewick; Rev. Francis Burgette Short, First Church, Spokane; 
and Rev. Gabriel Sykes, Waterville. 

Part III is a symposium on “The Problems of the Pacific North- 
west: How Best Shall We Solve Them?”’ 


THE DALLES-CELILO PoRTAGE; ITS HISTORY AND INFLUENCE. 
By T. C. Elliott. (Portland, Ivy Press, 1915. Pp. 42. Also pub- 
lished in Oregon Historical Quarterly for June, 1915.) 


This pamphlet gives in appropriate and convenient form the historical 
address delivered at the opening of the Dalles-Celilo Canal of the Co- 
lumbia River, at Big Eddy, May 5, 1915. It contains a carefully pre- 
pared account of the history of early transportation on the Columbia. The 
influence of the Dalles obstruction to the free navigation of the river is 
shown to have been of great importance in its bearing upon the history of 
the Columbia River Basin. During the Indian War of 1855-56, it is 
noted that nearly all of the munitions and supplies from Fort Vancouver 
to the upper country were carried across a portage road of about fifteen 
miles from the present city of The Dalles over the hills to the mouth of 
the Des Chutes River and then transferred to boats. Had there been 
no obstruction in the river, the war might have been brought to a termination 
much sooner. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN History. By David Saville Muzzey. 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1915. Pp. 594. $1.50.) 


The professor in Barnard College, Columbia University, author of a 
text-book in the same field, has prepared this supplement source book. It 
is a good piece of work. The Pacific Northwest is represented by three 
references to Oregon. On pages 212-214 is given an extract from the 
ship’s log showing Captain Robert Gray’s discovery and naming the Co- 
lumbia river. On pages 258-260 under the head of “An Era of Hard 
Feeling’ is an extract from Senator Benton’s plea for the occupation of 
Oregon in 1825. On pages 322-330 Senator Benton attacks the ‘‘Fifty- 
four Forties’ on May 22, 1846. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition is represented by President Jeffer- 
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son’s letter to Meriwether Lewis of June 20, 1803, and by Sergeant 
Ordway’s letter to his parents of April 8, 1804. 


MASSACHUSETTS HiIsToRICAL SocIETY, PROCEEDINGS, 1914- 
1915. (Boston, The Society, 1915. Pp. 553.) 


The committee on publication consists of Henry Cabot Lodge, James 
Ford Rhodes, Edward Stanwood and Worthington C. Ford. The book, 
as usual, is scholarly to an eminent degree. It is packed with valuable 
materials but as those materials do not pertain to the Northwest an ex- 
tended review of the book is not expected in this Quarterly. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE UNITED STATES, PERIopD 1850- 
1914. By Warren K. Moorehead. (Andover, The Andover Press, 
1914. Pp. 440.) . 


This large and beautifully illustrated volume is from the pen of the 
author of The Stone Age in North America, who is Curator of American 
Archaeolgoy in Phillips Academy. In the introduction he says: ‘“With 
some diffidence I present a history of the American Indian during the tran- 
sition period.” 

The frontispiece is a portrait of Red Cloud, war chief of the Ogallala 
Sioux, whom he calls the greatest Indian of modern times. 

Chapter XXV is entitled Indians of the Northwest. It covers pages 
253 to 264. Besides the Crows, Utes and other Rocky Mountain tribes, 
he here deals with the Nez Perces, Modocs and Yakimas, giving the vol- 
ume that much of bearing in this region. 

In addition to the wealth of illustrations, the book carries two maps 
showing the Indian reservations in 1879 and in 1913. 


IN THE FooTsTEPS OF NAPOLEON. By James Morgan. ( New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. Pp. 524. $2.50.) 


This beautifully illustrated book is by the author of “Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Boy and the Man,” who retraced Napoleon’s footsteps from Cor- 
sica to St. Helena. Chapter XVIII touches the Northwest. It is a brief 
one entitled ‘Selling Louisiana,” pages 143 to 146. One paragraph will 
show the author’s method of treatment: 

‘After two weeks of chaffering over the biggest land transaction 
in history the entire parcel was sold to the Americans for $11,250,000 
cash and a remission of spoliation claims against France to the amount of 


$3,750,000, or a total of $15,000,000. One shearing of sheep in the 
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states of the Louisiana purchase now would suffice to pay the original price 
of those more than eight hundred thousand square miles.” 


Other Books Received 


AMERICAN CHURCH History SEMINAR. Report, 1914-1915. 
(Washington, Catholic University of America, 1915. Pp. 68.) 


AMERICAN IRISH HisToRICAL SociETy. Journal, Volume 14, 
1914-1915. (New York, The Society, 1915. Pp. 393.) 


Biccs, Asa. Autobiography. Edited by R. D. W. Connor. Pub- 
lications of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Bulletin Number 19. 
(Raleigh, State Printer, 1915. Pp. 51.) 


CAMPBELL, Marius R., AND OTHERS. Guidebook of the West- 
ern United States, Part A. The Northern Pacific Route. (Washington, 
United States Geological Survey, 1915. Pp. 212.) 


Coon, CHARLES L. North Carolina Schools and Academies, | 790- 
1840, a Documentary History. (Raleigh, North Carolina Historical 
Commission, 1915. Pp. 846.) 


Darton, N. H., AND OTHERS. Guidebook of the Western United 
States, Part C. The Santa Fe Route. (Washington, United States Ge- 
ological Survey, 1915. Pp. 194.) 


DILLER, J. S., AND OTHERS. Guidebook of the Western United 
States, Part D. The Shasta Route and Coast Line. (Washington, Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey, 1915. Pp. 142.) 


GRAVES, FRANK PIERREPONT. A Student’s History of Educa- 
tion. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. Pp. 453.) 


ILuinois STATE HisToricAL LIBRARY. Collections, Volume 12. 
The County Archives of the State of Illinois. By Theodore Calvin Pease. 
(Springfield, State Historical Library, 1915. Pp. 730.) 


JAPANESE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Report on Education 


in Japan for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. (Tokyo, The Department, 
Iolo serpy Os.) 


LAKE MoHONK CONFERENCE. Report of the Twenty-first Annual 
Conference on International Arbitration. (Mohonk Lake, N. Y., The 
Conference, 1915. Pp. 196.) 


LEE, WILLIs T., RALPH W. Stone, Hoyt S. GALE AND OTH- 
ERS. Guidebook of the Western United States, Part B. The Overland 
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Route. (Washington, United States Geological Survey, 1915. Pp. 
244.) 


LuLL, HERBERT G. Survey of the Port Townsend Public Schools. 
(Seattle, University of Washington, 1915. Pp. 112.) 


MILLETT, F. B. Craft Guilds of the Thirteenth Century in Paris. 
(Kingston, Canada, Queen’s University, 1915. Pp. 23.) 


New HAMPSHIRE Historica Society. Collections, Volume II. 
The Indian Stream Republic and Luther Parker. By Grant Showerman. 
(Concord, The Society, 1915. Pp. 272.) 


NorRTH CAROLINA STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION. Proceed- 
ings of the Fifteenth Annual Session. Edited by R. D. W. Connor. (Ra- 
leigh, State Printer, 1915. Pp. 150.) 


PIPER, CHARLES V., AND BEATTIE, R. KENT. Flora of the 
Northwest Coast. (Lancaster, Pa., The New Era Printing Company, 
1915. Pp. 418.) 


SAPIR, EDWARD. A Sketch of the Social Organization of the Nass 
River Indians. (Ottawa, Geological Survey, Department of Mines, Can- 
ada, 1915. Pp. 30.) 


SKELTON, O. D. Federal Finance. (Kingston, Canada, Queen’s 
College, 1915. Pp. 34.) 


Speck, F. G. Memoir 70, Family Hunting Territories and Social 
Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley; and Memoir 
71, Myths and Folk-lore of the Timiskaming Algonquin and Timagami 
Ojibwa. (Ottawa, Geological Survey, Department of Mines, Canada, 
1915. Pp. 87.) 


STATE HisToricAL SociETy OF WISCONSIN. Index to Volumes 
I-XX of the Wisconsin Historical Collections. (Madison, The Society, 
1915. Pp. 573.) 


Lorp SYDENHAM OF ComBE. India and the War. (London, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1915. Pp. 77.) 


WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the Twen- 
tieth Annual Convention, Seattle, September 6-7, 1915. (Ritzville, 
Wash. W. H. Martin, Secretary, 1915. Pp. 164.) 


WASHINGTON STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION. Proceedings of the Eighth Session, Everett, June 8-10, 1915. 
(Everett, Women’s Book Club, 1915. Pp. 58.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


Marking the Spot Where Stevens Fell 


On October 2, 1915, a granite monolith with a bronze tablet was 
erected to General Isaac I. Stevens on the spot where he fell in the Battle 
of Chantilly on September 1, 1862. A similar monument was dedicated 
to General Philip Kearny who fell in the same battle. 

The ground on which the monuments were erected was given by 
Captain Ballard who owns the farm on which the battle was fought. 

The inscription on the Stevens memorial is as follows: 

“‘Here fell Major General Isaac Ingalls Stevens with the flag of 
the Republic in his dying grasp September Ist, 1862.” 

There were present at the ceremonies unveiling it: General Hazard 
Stevens, son of the hero honored, who was himself wounded in the same 
battle; Richard S. Eskridge and Captain Oliver S. Eskridge, grandsons of 
General I. I. Stevens, forty Union veterans, twenty Confederate veterans 
and sixty civilians. 

The State of New Jersey some years ago created a commission to 
erect a statue and monument to General Kearny. The monument to Gen- 
eral Stevens was erected by that commission assisted by General Hazard 
Stevens. This appropriate honor for Washington’s first Territorial Gover- 
nor by a commission of another state suggests once more that the State of 
Washington should take steps to erect a suitable statue of General Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens. 


American Historical Association 


The thirty-first annual meeting of this great organization was held 
in Washington City from Monday, December 27, to Friday, December 31. 
The programmes were rich and varied. Professor H. Morse Stephens 
discussed Nationalism and Histroy in his presidential address. He was 
a worthy representative of the Pacific Coast, being of the faculty of the 
University of California. 

The programmes did not contain topics this year bearing directly 
on the history of the Pacific Northwest. 


Pacific Coast Branch 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
held its twelfth annual meeting at Stanford University on Friday and Sat- 
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urday, Novemebr 26 and 27. Readers of this Quarterly will be most 
interested in the participation of Professor Ralph H. Lutz of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. This year he is at Stanford University taking the 
place of Professor Krehbiel, who is absent on leave. Doctor Lutz gave 


a chapter from his European studies. The title of his paper was: “‘Rudolf 
Schleiden and the Visit to Richmond, April 25, 1861.” 


Oregon Historical Society 


The seventeenth annual meeting of this organization was held in Port- 
land, Oregon, on December 18. The annual address was given by O. B. 
Sperlin, Head of the Department of English in the Stadium and Lincoln 
Park High Schools of Tacoma. His theme was: ‘““The Indians of the 
Northwest as Revealed in the Journals of the Earliest Fur Traders and 
Explorers.” ° 


Historic Spot in Yakima Valley 
L. V. McWhorter, Sul-lil, the medicine man, and William Char- 


ley, as interpreter, made a trip in a heavy storm late in November to fix 
upon the exact spot where the Yakima Indians murdered their agent, A. 
J. Bolon, thus inciting the Indian war of 1855. Sul-lil, the medicine man, 
is supposed to be the last living witness of that tragedy. It is now pro- 
posed to mark the spot permanently for the sake of history. 


Article by General Chittenden 


General H. M. Chittenden, of Seattle, has an article on “Manifest 
Destiny” in the January number of the Atlantic Monthly. The main in- 
terest of the article lies in the eminent engineer’s view of a just and sensible 
dealing with the problems presented by man and nature in the Imperial 


Valley, California. 


Living Pioneers of Washington 


The editor of this Quarterly has been writing a series of biographical 
sketches of living pioneers of the Pacific Northwest and especially of Wash- 
ington for the editorial page of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. It is not 
at all likely that the articles will be collected into book form. However, 
they will be useful to future genealogists and historians. For their benefit 
and convenience the articles are cited here with the date of the Post-In- 
telligencer in which they appeared, the year being 1915, and the present 
address of each pioneer: 

October 28, Edwin Eells, Tacoma. 

October 29, Mrs. Louisa Boren Denny, Seattle. 
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October 30, Samuel Leroy Crawford, Seattle. 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 


ie 
e. 
o» 
4, 
2s 


Mrs. Phoebe N. Judson, Lynden, Wash. 
Edgar Bryan, Seattle. 

Robert L. Dixon, Seattle. 

Thomas Pier Hastie, Mount Vernon, Wash. 
Rev. William Shaw Harrington, Seattle. 


6, Edward Sturgis Ingraham, Seattle. 
8, J. W. Edwards, Seattle. 
9, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Crawford, Seattle. 


10, 


OT, 
Zo, 
30, 


Mrs. Catharine Maple Van Asselt, Seattle. 
Junious Thomas Turner, Washington, D. C. 
Walter Graham, Seattle. 

Prof. O. B. Johnson, Seattle. 

Mrs. Lydia Clark Stark, Lynden, Wash. 
Rev. Albert Atwood, Seattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Rinehart, Seattle. 
Clarence Booth Bagley, Seattle. 


, David Graham, Seattle. 
, Mrs. Flora A. P. Engle, Coupeville, Wash. 


J. T. A. Bulfinch, Seattle. 


, Dr. G. V. Calhoun, Coupeville, Wash. 
, Judge and Mrs. R. S. Greene, Seattle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cooke, Berkeley, Cal. 

, Gen. Hazard Stevens, Olympia, Wash. 

Joseph A. Kuhn, Port Townsend, Wash. 

Capt. John A. Mattson, Port Blakeley, Wash. 
Mrs. Jane M. Kineth, Coupeville, Wash. 


1, Mrs. Eliza Spalding Warren, Walla Walla, Wash. 
, Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Ward, Seattle. 

, Capt. George W. Morse (died December 23). 

, Allen C. Mason, Tacoma, Wash. 


, Capt. W. B. Seymore, Charleston, Wash. 


2 
3 
4 
6, Henry C. Comegys, Snohomish, Wash. 
i 
8 


, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Gillespie, Seattle. 
9, Thomas Prather, Olympia, Wash. 


10, 
1] 
[33 
14, 
[3; 
16, 
17, 


Clark Ferguson, Snohomish, Wash. 


, Allen Weir, Olympia, Wash. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Moran, Rosario, Wash. 
Charles W. Bethel, Harrington, Wash. 
Mrs. Mary Jane Huson, Seattle. 

Ellis H. Gross, Seattle. 

Clarence Hanford, Seattle. 


December 18, 
Decemebr 20, 
December 21, 
December 22, 
December 23, 
December 24, 
December 25, 
December 27, 
December 28, 
December 29, 
December 30, 
December 31, 


Living Pioneers of Washington 


Mrs. E. W. P. Guye, Seattle. 

F. H. Whitworth, Seattle. 

Billy Seehorn, Spokane, Wash. 

Rev. F. G. Strange, Muckilteo, Wash. 
Mrs. Cassandra Eckler George, Seattle. 
Charles T. Terry, Coupeville, Wash. 
Eben S. Osborne, Seattle. 

John McReavy, Union City, Wash. 
Mrs. Mary F. Bean, Tacoma, Wash. 
William P. Bonney, Tacoma, Wash. 
Philip D. Moore, Olympia, Wash. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Harris, Tacoma, Wash. 
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NORTHWESTERN HISTORY SYLLABUS 


[The aim of this department is to furnish outlines that will aid those 
who wish to study the subject systematically. It is expected that its 
greatest use will be as a guide for members of women’s clubs, literary 
societies, and classes in colleges or high schools. It will be a form of 
university extension without the theses and examinations necessary for the 
earning of credits toward a degree. | 


XVII. Creation of Washington Counties 


1. By Provisional Government of Oregon. 


a. Vancouver District, June 27, 1844. 
i. From Columbia River to 54° 40’. 
ii. From Pacific Ocean to Rocky Mountains. 


b. Lewis County, December 21, 1845. 

i. From Cowlitz River to Pacific Ocean. 

ii. From Columbia River to 54° 40’. 

ui. Name in honor of Capt. Meriwether Lewis. 
c. Vancouver County, December 22, 1845. 


i. Balance of area north of Columbia River after the crea- 
tion of Lewis County. 
ii. From Cowlitz River to Rocky Mountains. 


2. By Territorial Government of Oregon. 


a. Clarke County. 

i. In legislative session of 1850-1851. 

un. Change of name only. 

ii. Area same as Vancouver County. 

iv. New name in honor of Capt. William Clark. 
b. Pacific County, February 4, 1851. 

i. Cut out of Lewis County. 

il. Named for the Pacific Ocean. 
c. Thurston County, January 12, 1852. 

i. Cut out of Lewis County. 


ii. Named in honor of Samuel R. Thurston, Oregon’s first 
delegate to Congress. 
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Jefferson County, December 22, 1852. 

i Named in honor of Thomas Jefferson. 

Pierce County, December 22, 1852. 

1 Named in honor of Franklin Pierce, then President-elect. 

King County, December 22, 1852. 

i. Named in honor of William R. King, then Vice-President- 
elect. 

Island County, January 6, 1853. 

So named because it comprised Whidby and Camano Islands. 


By Territorial Government of Washington. 


a. 


Whatcom County, March 9, 1854. 
i. Name of Indian origin. 
Skamania County, March 9, 1854. 


i. Cut out of Clarke County. 
ii. Name of Indian origin. 


Mason County, March 13, 1854. 


i. First given Indian name Sawamish. 
ii. Changed to honor Charles H. Mason, first Territorial Sec- 
retary of Washington. 


Chehalis County, April 4, 1854. 


i. Name, said by Myron Eells to mean “Sand,” was name of 
tribe of Indians, sometimes spelled Chi-ke-lis. 
Cowlitz County, April 21, 1854. 


i. Name of Indian origin. 


Wahkiakum County, April 25, 1854. 


i. Name of Indian origin. 
Walla Walla County, April 25, 1854. 


i. Lewis and Clark in 1905 called the Indians there ‘“Wolla 
Wollah.” 

ii. Name is Nez Perce word having reference to water. 

ii. Myron Eells says it means “running water.” 

iv. E. S. Curtis says it means “‘little river.” 


Clallam County, April 26, 1854. 


i. In original law spelled “‘Clalm.” 
ii. Myron Eells says the Indian word means “‘strong people.” 
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Kitsap County. January 16, 1857. 


i. First called Slaughter County in honor of Lieut, W. A. 
Slaughter, U. S. A., killed in the Indian war. 

ii. Changed by vote of the people to Kitsap County in honor 
of an Indian chief. 

ni. Myron Eells says word means “‘brave.”’ 


Spokane County, January 29, 1858. 

i. Indian name has some reference to the sun. 

ii. One definition is ‘‘child of the sun.” 

Klickitat County, December 20, 1859. 

i. E. S. Curtis says original Indian word means “‘beyond (the 

mountains).”’ 

Snohomish County, January 14, 1861. 

i. Myron Eells says among the Snohomish Indians the word 
has reference to a style of union among them. 

Stevens County, January 27, 1862. 

i. Named in honor of Isaac I. Stevens, first governor of 
Washington Territory. 

i. Creation of Idaho Territory in 1863 made it necessary to 
readjust bounds of Stevens and Spokane Counties. 

ii. Needed readjustments made by law of January 9, 1864. 

Yakima County, January 21, 1865. 


i. Name of Indian origin. 


Whitman County, November 29, 1871. 
i. Named in honor of the missionary, Dr. Marcus Whitman. 


San Juan County, October 31, 1875. 

i. Named for the principal island in the archipelago of which 
the county is composed. 

Columbia County, November I1, 1875. 

i. Named for the river. 


ii. The name originally derived from Christopher Columbus. 


Garfield County, November 29, 1881. 
i. Named in honor of President James A. Garfield. 


Asotin County, October 27, 1883. 


i. The Indian word means “‘eel creek.” 


Lincoln County, November 24, 1883. 
i. Named in honor of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Kittitas County, November 24, 1883. 

i. The Indian word means “‘gray gravel bank.” 
Franklin County, November 28, 1883. 

i. Named in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 
Adams County, November 28, 1883. 

i. Named in honor of John Adams. 

Skagit County, November 28, 1883. 

i. Name of Indian origin. 

Okanogan County, February 2, 1888. 


i. The Indian words means “rendezvous.” 
ii. The name was variously spelled by the early explorers. 


By State Government of Washington. 


Ferry County, February 21, 1899. 


a 
i. Named in honor of Elisha P. Ferry, first governor of the 
State of Washington. 
ii. First name suggested was ““Eureka.”’ 
b. Chelan County, March 13, 1899. 
i. Named for the large lake. 
ii. First name suggested was ““Wenatchee.” 
c. Benton County, March 8, 1905. 
i. Named in honor of Thomas H. Benton. 
d. Grant County, February 24, 1909. 
i. Named in honor of Gen. U. S. Grant. 
e. Pend Oreille County, March 1, 1911. 
i. Name is French, meaning ‘ear bobs.” 
ii. Name had been given to a tribe of Indians. 
f. Grays Harbor County. 
i. County so named enacted February 27, 1907. 
ii. Supreme Court annulled the law November 4, 1907. 
iii. Legislature of 1913 changed the name of Chehalis County 
to Grays Harbor County. 
Summary. 
a. Counties were created as follows 


i. By Provisional Government of Oregon ............ Zz 
ii. By Territorial Government of Oregon ............ 6 
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ii. By Territorial Government of Washington ......... 26 
iv. By State Government of Washington ............ 5 

Total scpercn toa eer eee oe Sire one 39 

b. Counties were named as follows: 

if) “Porindian chiefs ‘or tribes <5 «5 at eke ee soe 18 
ii. For men of national fame ..............0000000% 13 
in: \For:men of local fame? suiesgnid eae ee ee ~ 
iv.4: For: geographical’ featares) ciscn it tee. geee ore 4 

Plot all Seis as ences te dct) Ree eeeet Ooh eae 39 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—From the nature of the case the original laws 
creating the counties would be the prime sources. They are not as widely 
accessible as one would think, as collections of the Territorial laws have 
been difficult to make. The other books cited are more easily obtained. 


BaANcROFT, HUBERT Howe. Works of, Volumes XXIX, XXX 
and XXXI. These comprise the history of Oregon in two volumes, of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana in one volume. The indexes will guide 
the reader to the counties as studied. 


CurTis, EDwarD S. The North American Indian. The monu- 
mental work in twenty volumes and twenty portfolios, now half com- 
pleted, is to cost $3,500 a set. It will not be very generally accessible. 
Those fortunate enough to have it within reach will find in Valume VII, 
page 36, a reference to the name Klickitat. The same volume throws 
light on other names as well. 


EELxLs, Myron. In American Authropologist for January, 1892. 
This prolific writer has here an important article on the origin and mean- 
ing of many of the Indian names in Washington. 


GROVER, LAFAYETTE. Oregon Archives. This is one of the 
prime sources of Northwestern history. It is not very satisfactory to the 
present study, however, as there appears under date of June 27, 1844, 
page 52, this entry: ‘“The bill to amend several acts for the organization 
of counties, was considered and adopted.”’ That seems to be the only 
record of the creation of Vancouver District so far as the ‘“‘Archives”’ 
reveal it. ‘The index is inadequate and each item must be traced by date. 


Meany, Epmonp S._ History of the State of Washington. Con- 
sult Chapter XVI and Appendix I for consideration of the counties. 
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OREGON, Laws oF. Where these are available for the dates in- 
volved they will give first hand information. The “General Laws of 
Oregon,’’ compiled by Matthew P. Deady, is accessible but not ap- 
plicable to this study as the laws creating counties are not included. The 
volumes needed are the session laws. 


SMITH, CHARLES W. ‘The Naming of Counties in the State of 
Washington. The Associate Librarian of the University of Washington 
has made a useful study of this subject. It appeared first in The Mag- 
azine of History, Volume X, pages 9 to 16 and 78 to 85 (1909) and 
was reprinted as a Bulletin of the University of Washington, University 
Studies, Number 6, October, 1913. In one form or the other, it ought 
to be available. 


WASHINGTON, Laws OF. The session laws of the Territory and 
State should be consulted where available for the text of the laws creating 
counties since March 2, 1853, when Congress created the Territory of 
Washington. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE NEGATIVE TESTIMONY AND 
THE GENERAL SPIRIT AND METHODS OF BOURNE AND 
MARSHALL IN DEALING WITH THE WHITMAN 
QUESTION* 


The Whitman controversy has been quiescent for some time, and 
possibly it may be an evil deed to reopen it. Nevertheless there are 
certain aspects of the case which seem to have so important bearing 
upon the methods of writing and interpreting history as to take it 
from the domain of the special case of Marcus Whitman and to place 
it among the questions of general interest to all students and teachers 
of history. I shall not endeavor mainly to support any certain view 
of the Whitman controversy, but rather certain principles which I 
think should govern the investigator and the writer in the acquisition 
of data, and the serious, even sacred, responsibility of presenting 
them to the world. In the writings of Bourne and Marshall I find 
certain attitudes and methods and assumptions which seem to me to 
violate the fundamental requisites of correct historical interpretation. 
They furnish a text therefore upon which I will offer this contribution. 
The readers of the Quarterly are familiar with the general literature 
of this subject, and with the names and opinions of the leading advo- 
cates and opponents of the central proposition in the Whitman case; 
viz., That Dr. Marcus Whitman was a great, if not a decisive factor 
in “saving Oregon to the United States.” 

When about a dozen years ago Professor E. G. Bourne of Yale 
University and Principal W. I. Marshall of Chicago entered the field 
as critics of the Whitman story, it was generally supposed that they 
would mark a new era in the discussion. They claimed to be 

*While Bourne and Marshall are both dead, there are many who would 
feel impelled to defend them. This article is published, not to reopen 


the controversy but simply to give the other side what they consider a fair 
hearing on certain points.—Editor. 
(99) 
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“scientific, unprejudiced investigators.” There is no question that 
they greatly influenced opinion. No less a distinguished historian than 
John Fiske announced his change from belief to disbelief in the Whit- 
man claims. Many readers East and West considered these books a 
final adverse settlement of the case. About a year ago Leslie Scott, 
in a review in the Oregon Historical Quarterly of Marshall’s final 
work on the “Acquistion of Oregon,’ expressed the belief that this 
was the last word and that the Whitman “myth” might be considered 
exploded for good. But in spite of the considerable acceptance of this 
opinion, there is now a decided swinging of the pendulum the other 
way, and a disposition on the part of candid students to question the 
whole spirit and methods of Profs. Bourne and Marshall. This revival 
in the belief of the essential truth of the Whitman story is largely the 
fruit of the modest and unobtrusive yet convincing work of Myron 
Eells (convincing because of fairness, candor and honesty) in his 
Reply to Professor Bourne,” and his “History of Marcus Whitman,” 
and although both Bourne and Marshall, the latter especially, have 
treated Eells with contempt (See page 45 of Marshall’s “History vs. 
the Whitman Saved Oregon Story” for an example of his tone of 
petty spitefulness) I am ready to submit to any candid reader of both 
that Eells is as superior to Marshall in fairness, candor and dignity, 
as he is inferior to him in capacity of “scientific”? abuse and mis- 
interpretation. 

As the limits of this article forbid long er numerous citations I 
will refer readers to the books concerned, Bourne’s “Essay on 
Historical Criticism,’ and Marshall’s “History vs. the Whitman saved 
Oregon Story,” and “Acquisition of Oregon.” Reference will also 
be given to Eells’ “Reply to Professor Bourne,’ and “Marcus Whit- 
man.” 

First, the spirit of these two writers. I shall refer mainly to 
Marshall. Professor Bourne was a “gentleman and a scholar,” and 
his essay contains relatively few examples of abuse and vituperation, 
though not entirely free from them, as shown on page six of Eells’ 
Reply. The chief feature in Professor Bourne’s spirit to which I 
would call attention is that he is somewhat supercilious and academic. 
I would submit to close readers of this essay that it leaves the im- 
pression that he is more concerned in illustrating his theory of history 
than in ascertaining the real facts in the Whitman case. It has been 
asserted on supposedly good authority, although I do not claim it for 
I know nothing of it first hand, that some Yale student from this 
state presented Professor Bourne a class thesis on this subject which 
so much pleased him that he himself took up the theme, and that this 
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was the genesis of the essay. It certainly sounds like it. It has the 
spirit of certain historians and schools of history which go gunning 
to see if they can find some available target to shoot at in the way of 
some fine story or current belief. William Tell, Pocohontas, Wash- 
ington and the Cherry tree, many other popular stories have been 
exploded by some “tireless and patient investigator with scientific 
methods!’ What can Professor Bourne of Yale and his major students 
find to expose? They must find something in order to maintain their 
reputation as “‘scientific historians.” Well, here is that Whitman story 
which some missionaries and college builders in a distant state seem 
to take much comfort in as an example of heroism and patriotism! 
How would it do to punch the eyes out of that by way of a little class 
practice? Such seems to me largely the attitude of Professor 
Bourne. 

But when we turn to Mr. Marshall we find a prevailing tone of 
bitterness, abuse, and vituperation which removes him from the class 
of reliable historians and places him in that of mere controversalists. 
We refer readers to his own books for examples. His stock in trade 
is the imputation of dishonesty and falsification to men whom the 
Pacific Northwest honored in their time as models of Christian de- 
votion and honesty. On page 50, Vol. 2, of the “Acquisition of 
Oregon” note his reference to “three credulous clergymen, all eager to 
get money from the national government, and profoundly ignorant of 
the * * * diplomatic struggle, etc.” He refers to Spalding, Atkin- 
son and Eells. He then gives certain letters of Atkinson in connection 
with the Dalles mission land. On page 51 he declares that “the 
Whitman legend would never have been heard of had the national 
government paid the thirty or forty thousand dollars claimed by Spald- 
ing and Eells for the destruction of the mission and allowed their 
claims for a square mile of land around each mission station.” In the 
next paragraph he says that until he read Atkinson’s letters he “had 
no idea that it (the ‘legend’) sprung up first from a contest with 
the Methodists as to which of them had saved Oregon, and so as a 
reward was entitled to a square mile townsite at the Dalles.”’ Hence 
“the origin of the legend was vastly more sordid than I had previously 
supposed.” And I would ask the people still living in Oregon and 
Washington who knew Eells and Atkinson, as well as their descendants 
who knew of them, what they think of a historian who places those 
heroes and saints in the ranks of petty grafters. Read those letters of 
Atkinson and see whether Marshall gives them any fair interpretation. 
And what of Father Eells? When we call up his long years cf un- 
selfish devotion, how he and his faithful wife almost worked their 
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hands off at their farm at Waiilatpu in order to raise money to found 
Whitman College, how he travelled up and down on_ horseback 
through Eastern Washington, sleeping under a tree at night and liv- 
ing on dried salmon, parched corn and spring water, superintending 
schools, founding churches, ministering to the needy, with never a 
thought for personal gain or comfort, making such a place in the 
hearts of people of all sorts that throughout this state he is considered 
a veritable St. Paul,—then for a soured and spiteful old man who 
never saw him, or had any conception of the motives of his life, to so 
distort the letters about the Dalles town-site as to hold him up to 
history as a grafter and looter who fabricated the “Whitman legend”’ 
as a basis for plundering the national treasury! The reviewers who 
commend Marshall’s book must have a curious conception of justice 
and “finality.” The very use made by Bourne and Marshall of the 
words ‘“‘Myth” and “legend” is a commentary on their spirit. It is 
the spirit of the advocate, of the prejudiced pleader, not of the fair 
and impartial historian. In the regular use that they make of those 
words they beg the whole question. The very point at issue is, Js this 
a myth? They assume that it is, name it ‘myth,’ hammer the idea 
in like a persistent advertiser, and at the end triumphantly exclaim, 
“We have proved our case!” What kind of a spirit does that show 
in a historian? On pages 7 and 8 of Eells’ Reply are quotations from 
letters by John Fiske to Marshall in which he counsels him “‘to be 
less vehement,’ and says “‘there is great value in a quiet form of 
statement.” Marshall, on pages 50 and 51 of his “History vs. the 
Whitman saved Oregon Story,” goes into a clumsy explanation of 
this in order, I should judge, to make an extra slap at Eells, and to 
convey to his readers the impression that he and John Fiske were 
great friends. It is worth noticing that Fiske in a private letter to a 
man in this state, said in substance: “I think that Marshall makes a 
strong case, but what is there for him to be so angry about?” What 
indeed? In view of his habitual anger, villification, and general bad 
temper, inexcusable in a historian, may we not go beyond Professor 
Fiske and conclude that he makes a strong case—against himself? 
We ask readers to turn to Marshall’s own pages to find proof of his 
habits of villification. Among numerous examples note his attempts 
in chapter 7 of volume 2 to belittle Whitman, to misinterpret and dis- 
tort his letters, to minimize the greatness of his efforts, to under-rate 
the privations of that first missionary journey across the continent in 
1836, and the fortitude of those two women, Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. 
Spalding, the first white women to cross the mountains. None but 
a man of microscopic soul could quote, as Marshall does in pages 190, 
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Vol. 2, from one of Whitman’s letters as to the good health of the 
party, and then comment: “All of which shows that the journey was its 
own sufficient reward, as tens of thousands of people have since found 
the journey by wagon, train or saddle animal to be.’’ So those two 
devoted women setting out on such a journey, that was to sunder them 
from every tie that made their lives worth living to them personally, 
were just out for a little health tour, or a little pleasure jaunt! Very 
easy for those women to cross the plains! Nothing particularly 
worthy of notice in that! Had good health! 

Not less marked is Marshall’s exhibition of a morose and 
prejudiced spirit to be found in chapter 8, Vol. 2, on the Massacre. 
His venemous spirit is found in nearly every reference to the victims 
of the tragedy. In giving his summary of causes for the Massacre he 
finally arrives, on page 261, at the conclusion that the chief cause 
was Whitman’s unwisdom in continuing to practice medicine among 
the Indians though he knew perfectly well that they were in the habit 
of killing unsuccessful medicine men, while on page 268 he assures us 
that Whitman had ample warning, but that he possessed extreme 
obstinacy, and disinclination to accept good advice. So this is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. Dr. Whitman was to blame for his own 
murder? This clears the skirts of Hudson’s Bay Company, renegade 
white men, half breeds, and probably Indians themselves! Whitman 
himself was the guilty party! If the Lord had not mercifully inter- 
posed to stay the constructive hand of the author of the “Acquisition 
of Oregon” we would probably have another chapter demonstrating 
that Whitman himself instigated the whole thing for the sake of rais- 
ing the price of vegetables at Waiilatpu, or getting the government to 
give two or three sections of land to the mission. Really it seems to 
us that Whitman, besides all sorts of other obliquities and mendacities, 
must have been responsible for one crime that not even this “broad 
minded historian’ would have thought of. If he had not been so 
foolish as to get himself massacred we might never have had all this 
bother about the Whitman controversy, and might even have been 
spared the writings of W. I. Marshall! 

In connection with the Massacre notice one other illustration of 
Marshall’s spirit in the ready acceptance of the letter of Mr. William 
McBeari, page 233. There he gives McBeari’s version. In several] 
places, among others in the Columbia River by myself, page 207, 
Josiah Osborne’s version is given. Knowing the daughter of Mr. 
Osborne, Mrs. Nancy Jacobs, formerly of Walla Walla, now of Port- 
land, and having a view of those events directly from her, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I would believe Mr. Osborne in such a con- 
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flict of statements instead of McBeari. Marshall, knowing neither 
one, follows the line of prejudice and accepts McBeari’s version. 
Marshall seems to feel it incumbent on him to give the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the Catholic priests the benefit of every doubt, and at 
the same time open his large battery of rancorous hatred against the 
American missionaries. 

Further in illustration of Marshall's spirit note his continuous 
epithets for Spalding; as “Spalding’s crazy brain,’” page 276; 
“Lunatic,” page 278. While it is no doubt true that Spalding’s mind 
was impaired by the dreadful experiences of the Massacre any decent 
historian would find a more humane style in dealing with him. 

But Father Eells was so totally different a type of man that no 
shadow of excuse can be found for Marshall’s imputations of dis- 
honesty and untruthfulness to so revered a character. On page 196 he 
refers to Eells’ “ingenious and wholly fictitious version of that tale.” 
He builds up substantially the charge that Eells fabricated the whole 
story for the sake of accomplishing two things; first, to get possession 
of that townsite at the Dalles; and second, to humbug people into 
giving money to Whitman College. Are the thousands of people in this 
state who know the heroic and unselfish devotion, the clear mind, the 
tenacious memory, the simple and guileless honesty, the almost pain- 
ful rectitude of that good man, likely to accept such imputations ? 

Space forbids adding others of the numerous available examples 
of the spirit of this historian. We must enter upon the more im- 
portant and more philosophical part of our subject, an analysis of 
the historical theory and methods which underlie the treatment of 
the Whitman controversy by both Bourne and Marshall. 

In considering this philosophical phase of the subject the two 
authors may justly be considered as a unit. They employ the same 
general theories of historical evidence, and to a considerable degree 
the same arguments and the same matter. On page 71 of Bourne's 
“Essays in Historical Criticism” he names Langlois, and Seignobos, 
and Edward L. Pierce as references upon the relative credibility of 
recollections and cotemporary writings as sources of history. As 
they seem to apply the theory it is substantially this: Memory testi- 
mony given some considerable or appreciable time after the events 
cannot be accepted as evidence, unless supported by contemporary 
writings, if such exist. That is the first working hypothesis. On page 
99, volume 2, of Marshall's “Acquisition of Oregon” the same principle 
is stated in a quotation which he calls an unquestioned canon of 
historical investigation, as follows: “A single authentic contemp- 
oraneous written statement of the reasons which impelled any man to 
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do any deed must be held to outweigh any number of subsequent ex- 
planations, however ingenious, that he, and much more that his 
friends may have put forth to account for his actions.” There is a 
second working hypothesis, not so specifically stated, but practically 
worked to the limit by both Marshall and Bourne. It is this: Errors 
by a witness in one part of his testimony invalidate the rest of it. 
Such, simply and briefly stated, is the basis employed by these two 
writers in the Whitman case. Starting with this basis they lay down 
two fundamental propositions. The first is that the letters and other 
written matter of the period when Whitman is alleged to have “‘saved 
Oregon” contain no definite reference to the alleged fact, and that the 
Whitman claim is built on recollections found in print only after 
1864, or more than 20 years after “Whitman’s Ride’ and 17 years 
after the Massacre. The second proposition is that the various advo- 
cates of the “legend”? make many errors in details and numerous con- 
tradictions both with the contemporary written records and with each 
other, and that therefore all their assertions must be rejected. From 
these two fundamental propositions they arrive at certain conclusions 
given with definiteness by Bourne on pages 99 and 100, and by 
Marshall at various points throughout his lengthy work. Divested of 
verbiage and ephithets, the conclusions of both writers may be summed 
up in the following points: That ‘“Whitman’s Ride” was executed 
for the purpose of influencing the American Board of Foreign Missions 
to continue the Mission at Waiilatpu; that Whitman had no thought of 
national aims, and was no appreciable factor in getting Oregon before 
the attention of the National Government; that his part in organizing 
the immigration of 1843 and in getting it to Oregon was unimportant ; 
that Whitman, instead of being a patriot and a hero, was a third 
rate or a fourth rate man of poor judgment and largely responsible 
for his own murder; that Whitman’s extant letters written between 
his return to Waiilatpu in 1843 and his death in 1847, in which he 
claims an important part in the immigration of 1843 and in shaping 
events to the acquisition of Oregon, were simply an exaggeration of 
his own services which grew up in his own mind after the immigration 
of 1843; that the “saved Oregon” idea was never thought of even by 
Eells, Gray, Walker, Spalding, and other subsequent claimants until 
about 1864, in which year S. A. Clark, in an article in the Sacramento 
Union, and soon afterward Spalding, Atkinson, Eells, Gray, Treat, 
and others interested in Missions, developed the “legend” with such 
effect that historical writers of national reputation passed it on as 
veritable history, and it became embedded in many standard works; 
that the letters to the American Board written by the missionaries in 
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the period 1836-47 were “suppressed”’ and that there was a conspiracy 
to hide those letters, which when examined were seen entirely to dis- 
prove the “legend”; that the real reasons for the fabrication of the 
“legend” were an attempt by Atkinson, Eells and Spalding to get 
possession of the Mission land at the Dalles, valuable for a townsite, 
and later, on the part of Eells especially, to create a basis for an ap- 
peal for contributions to Whitman College. Such is substantially the 
line of argument. 

Let us now consider the most important part of this whole mat- 
ter, the application of those two fundamental historical postulates to 
the evidence, written and memory, in the Whitman case. 

In connection with these two historical canons we must consider 
a third equally vital. This is, that the testimony of the witnesses to 
an event takes precedence over all other testimony, other things being 
equal. Now we come to the vitals of the whole subject—the inter- 
relations of these three canons and the qualifications and limitations 
of each. We not only admit, but we insist upon the general validity 
of each. But truth can be arrived at only by remembering that each 
has its necessary limitations and exceptions. 

Let us first consider then the proposition that memory testimony 
cannot be accepted unless supported by contemporary writing. As a 
general proposition this is entirely valid. Common observation shows 
of course that memory and imagination become interlocked, that with 
the passage of time clouds obscure the clearness of vision, and that 
statements made after events must be subjected to the test of com- 
parison with any existing records of those events. But now note the 
vitally important matter of qualifications to this general rule of his- 
torical evidence. First, it makes all the difference in the world 
whether the memory testimony be directly contradicted by the written 
record, or whether the written record merely fails to mention certain 
things contained in the testimony of memory. If the written record 
declares positively that a given thing did not take place, which given 
thing is claimed in the subsequent recollections, we must perforce, other 
things being equal, decide in favor of the written record. If on the 
other hand the written record merely omits the mention of certain 
things later embodied in recollections, those recollections would not 
necessarily have to be rejected at all. Their acceptability would de- 
pend entirely upon the circumstances, and here at once we come to 
another necessary qualification of that canon of evidence, the second 
essential qualification. It is this: In order to give the written record 
that paramount authority claimed for it, the conditions under which 
it is written must have covered all the subject matter of the subsequent 
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recollections. Otherwise there is no reason why matters might not be 
later reported by memory which might not have appeared at ali and 
would not naturally have appeared at all in the written records. 
A third qualification: It must be supposed again that there were no 
positive reasons for withholding certain matters from the con- 
temporary written record and that those reasons did not afterward 
exist for withholding subsequent testimony by memory. 

Come now to the necessary qualifications upon what we named 
as the third canon of historical evidence—that is, the primary credibil- 
ity of the original witnesses to any event. This is fundamental in law 
or history. Nobody can gainsay the proposition that the first requisite 
of evidence is to secure the original witnesses to the event, and, other 
things being equal, their testimony must take precedence of any other. 
But now there are some very important qualifications to this law of 
evidence. Were the witnesses competent to observe and report, were 
they honest and reliable, did they have any motives for distorting the 
truth, what were their relations to contemporary records if any such 
exist? Obviously all these qualifications must be taken into account 
in listening to testimony, and this is the basis for cross examinations 
in court or cross examinations in history. 

Placing thus in juxtaposition these two canons of historical evi- 
dence with the necessary limitations we are prepared to apply them 
to the Whitman controversy as it is revealed in the original written 
records and in the subsequent recollections of the original witnesses. 
This process leads us first to ask the question: “Are letters and other 
documents contemporary with ‘“Whitman’s Ride” in direct contradic- 
tion to the recollections which were reduced to writing some years 
later, or do they simply omit to mention those essential things embodied 
in the recollections? To answer this question we must ask what are 
the contemporary records. They are reducible practically to three 
groups: First, letters written by the missionaries from 1836 to 1847 
to the American Board, and to various friends in the East; second, 
Government documents and correspondence; third, letters and other 
documents pertaining to the emigration of 1843. Time forbids me to 
quote these letters and documents, and I can simply say that they are 
found in greater or less fullness in the books themselves which we 
are considering. Now, boiled down to the smallest possible compass, 
the proposition of Bourne and Marshall is that the first group con- 
tains no mention of Whitman’s aim being other than missionary busi- 
ness; that the second group contains no hint that Oregon was in 
danger of being lost, nor any mention of Whitman; and that the 
third group contains no evidence that he bore any important part in 
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organizing or leading the immigration of 1843. There we have the 
whole thing in a nutshell. (While it is a side issue, yet Marshall 
makes so much of it that I wish to interject a thought here about his 
claim that those missionary letters in group one were for a long time 
dishonestly concealed by the claimants of the Whitman “Legend.” 
Now I want to ask why, if the missionaries, including Dr. Treat, who 
was connected with the American Board, were in a conspiracy to hide 
the evidence, they did not put the letters where they could not be 
found, and especially why did they allow Marshall himself free access 
to them so that the whole story was right there before him. Does that 
look like conspiracy to conceal the evidence?) 

The space at our command compels us to limit our inquiry to 
the case of the first group of the written records, that is the missionary 
letters. But we are prepared to prove that the same general facts 
apply to the other two groups of letters, essentially the same con- 
ditions prevail in the subject matter of all. 

And now for the examination of these records in the light of the 
three qualifications which we have laid down. First we assert, and 
the story as given by these very writers themselves sustains our as- 
sertion, that the missionary letters and reports do not at all contradict 
the claim in regard to Whitman’s aims, subsequently reduced to writ- 
ing. Examine these letters as given in Marshall’s own book, and you 
will find that they nowhere claim that Whitman did not have such 
political and national aims. They merely say that he did go on his 
desperate winter ride in order to do some work connected with the 
missions, and, somewhat vaguely, declare that he had important busi- 
ness that compelled him, as he thought, to take that journey. Now 
right here is where the whole matter of the negative testimony of 
Bourne and Marshall comes in. They assume that everything con- 
nected with Whitman’s Ride must have gone into those letters. Now 
would that necessarily have followed at all? We are indeed obliged 
to admit that those letters prior to Whitman’s ride, so far as they are 
extant, do not make any definite claim of his political purposes. But 
does that at all prove the contention that he had no such aims? Not 
at all, unless it can also be proven that all the records and letters have 
been preserved and correctly interpreted and reported, that the letters 
must have covered the same subject matter as the later recollections, 
and that there was no reason for withholding from the letters the claim 
later brought up for those political purposes. And this, as the reader 
can see, involves at once the other qualifications which we have men- 
tioned in connection with the written records. In other words, we 
claim broadly that not only do those letters not contradict the subse- 
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quent memory testimony, but that there were positive reasons why 
the missionary party did not wish to commit to writing at that time 
the political aims of Whitman. Or, to put it in the positive and more 
correct form: The advocates of the Whitman story claim; first, that 
the conditions were such that the missionaries would have covered in 
their letters only such things as would bear upon their special relations 
to the American Board, and to their special correspondents; and 
second, that there were positive reasons why they did not wish to com- 
mit the political matters to writing. If they can make these claims 
good they evidently have a good basis for claiming that the silence of 
those existing letters is no proof against the later testimony. I wish 
to emphasize here the proposition that Bourne and Marshall are de- 
pending almost entirely upon negative testimony. Their position 
substantially is that the claim for Whitman’s political aims is not found 
in those letters; ergo, the claim must be rejected. Now it is always 
hard to prove a negative. Any logician must admit that the absence 
of testimony to some phenomenon by one group of witnesses does 
not prove the non-existence if supported by the positive testemony of 
another group of reliable witnesses. The negative testimony of any 
number of witnesses in a court does not disprove the positive testimony 
of even one or two witnesses to a crime, unless it can be shown that 
the one or two were either dishonest or incompetent. So in this case, 
Bourne and Marshall are logical enough to try to show that the claims 
for Whitman would necessarily have appeared in the correspondence 
to the Board and to their friends prior to Whitman’s ride. They 
cling tenaciously to this contention, and well they may, for without 
it their labored argument falls to the ground. Do they sustain their 
point? They make a great parade of the absence of proof in those 
letters and their argument sounds quite plausible. It is not sur- 
prising that readers far remote in time and place from the conditions 
and the individuals concerned, entirely ignorant of the character of 
the witnesses, and considering the entire question rather from the 
abstract and theoretical viewpoint, should believe the argument con- 
vincing. But now what were the conditions? Here was a little band 
of missionaries in a land not owned by any civilized country, but under 
a joint Occupation Treaty between rival nations, sent out here to the 
ends of the earth to “‘save the souls of the heathen,’ the only white 
people in this vast region except the Hudson’s Bay Company on whom 
they were dependent for mail service and for everything of a 
civilized nature that they had to purchase, surrounded by savages, 
some at least of whom were treacherous and murderous. It took 
letters six months to reach them. There was little incentive or op- 
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portunity for them to write for publication. Although they gladly 
recognized the great kindness and courtesy of the Hudson’s Bay officers 
toward them individually, they knew that the great Company was 
necessarily opposed to the acquisition of Oregon by the United States 
and its development into a cultivated country. Under these con- 
ditions they naturally would do the very thing that they all testified 
that they did do; that is, withhold from their letters such things as 
would be likely to involve them with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
especially such a great and important question as to who should own 
Oregon. Every thing that they said at a later time, as well as the 
very nature of the case, confirms their explanation of their silence on 
that question. Moreover they had another reason. They felt that they 
had been sent out by a missionary board on “‘the Lord’s work,’ and 
they supposed that they would be censured if they took up political 
or business matters. We must remember another thing too. It is 
likely that in the natural course of events many of their miscellaneous 
letters, especially to confidential friends, have been lost. Such 
might have contained some explanation of conditions outside of their 
regular correspondence. 

In short, come to analyze the matter and look right at it from 
the standpoint of actual conditions, are not Bourne and Marshall 
making a sweeping and entirely unjustifiable assumption in their con- 
tention that since the definite proclamation of Whitman’s political aims 
is not found in letters prior to his “Ride” that he had no such aims? 
Come to think about it candidly, would it not have been very surpris- 
ing if he had proclaimed them? Would he not have been a great fool 
if he had? All testimony is that he was a close-mouthed, reticent, 
secretive, sort of man, just the kind who would have kept still on a 
ticklish question like that of the ownership of Oregon, and the other 
missionaries would very naturally have followed his example. In con- 
nection with this phase of the subject Marshall makes so much of the 
failure by Mr. and Mrs. Walker to record anything of Whitman’s aims 
that I wish to insert here a brief reference to the explanation which 
they themselves later made of the reasons of such omissions, and this 
is the more significant from the fact that the Walkers always frankly 
admitted that they were strongly opposed to Whitman’s political aims, 
and in some measure to his methods. I have in my possession a copy 
of the Oregonian of August 23, 1885, in which there is an interview 
by S. A. Clark with Mrs. Walker. Now Mrs. Walker was a woman of 
remarkable mental ability and high conscientiousness. In the article 
in the Oregonian referred to she is quoted as making the following 
statement: 
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“Mrs. Walker tells me it was understood among the missionaries 
that Dr. Whitman went East to bring out an immigration to occupy 
Oregon on the part of the United States, as well as to prevent the 
breaking up of the missions. The doctor always urged that he could 
bring wagons through; he was continually arguing that question. 
That was what Mr. Walker meant by his prayer for Whitman all the 
time of his absence, for Mrs. Walker says that her husband, during 
all that time, introduced into family prayer a petition bearing on Dr. 
Whitman and used the following expression: That if he was not 
doing what was right and best, ‘may his way be hedged up, but if he 
is in the path of duty, may he be preserved and prospered.’ ”’ 

From the same interview with Mrs. Walker we quote also 
these paragraphs, “At a council of the missionaries held in September 
Whitman explained his views to his associates and they knew how 
interested he was in the political future of Oregon. He made an 
excuse to go East to explain the value of the southern mission, but his 
great incentive was to reach the states in time to work for an im- 
migration the following year, in which he succeeded.” 

“A joint or united appeal by Whitman, Spalding, Walker, and 
Eells and others would have satisfied the home Board of Missions as 
to the value of the stations on the south. Even if they deemed it 
expedient to send on a member of the mission it would have answered 
all needs had he gone in February or March, or even later in the 
spring of ’43. But Whitman had this secular matter at heart, and his 
associates, as honorable men as live, write to say so now, more than 
forty years after.” 

“Whitman left without waiting for the arrival of letters that 
his associates had written to the home Board. Had it been his chief 
motive to correct the wrong information given to the Board he would 
have certainly fortified himself with all the evidence at command, and 
the protest and assurances of his associates would have been invalu- 
able. There is no reason to doubt that he hurried to Washington, first 
taking steps to spread correct information of Oregon along the 
frontier. That he remained some time at Washington before going 
to visit the missionary Board is probably true, and also true that his 
superiors found fault with his course in meddling with political ques- 
tions at their expense.” 

In a letter from S. T. Walker of Forest Grove, Oregon, the 
youngest son of Elkanah Walker, to myself, I find these sentences: 
“Up to the time that father died there had never been any question 
about the matter, and this accounts for the fact that is made much 
of by some of the other side, that father was silent on the subject. 
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There was no call for an answer. Soon after father’s death the ques- 
tion was taken up by the Honorable Elwood Evans of Tacoma, Wash. 
He made a great deal of a meeting of the members of the A. B. C. F. 
M., held at Whitman station, going so far as to question the holding 
of such meeting, calling in question the account given by Rev. C. 
Eells, and finally went so far as to say that if ‘written proof of the 
meeting could be found they would yield the question.’ I looked up 
father’s journal and copied it and sent it to the Oregonian, showing 
that Father Eells’ account after 40 years was absolutely correct as 
to times of starting, places of camping, etc., except that he was one 
day early or late as to date of starting home. As Evans had called 
in question Father Eells’ memory in respect to certain claims he made 
in respect to the purpose and incidents of Whitman’s journey, I made 
the claim that if he remembered so well the facts in respect to this 
journey, which was made once or twice a year by Father Eells, and 
the camping places, etc., being governed by the time they started 
and variations in routes gone over, it would go to prove the reliability 
of his memory on other facts. Mr. Evans wrote me a long letter in 
answer to it promising to make a public acknowledgement, but never 
did so far as I ever heard. However, he never wrote anything more 
on the subject.” 

“TI have often heard mother say, that even for years after the 
mission was disbanded, they were loth to say much about his (Whit- 
man’s) work, that much reproach had been brought upon the Methodist 
mission on account of many giving up the work for lands and other 
things.” 

So much for the attitude of Mr. and Mrs. Walker on this sub- 
ject, of which Bourne and Marshall make a very illogical use. 

To sum up briefly this immediate phase of the subject let us in- 
sist at this point that Bourne and Marshall, in order to sustain their 
negative line of argument, must maintain these propostions: First, 
that everything bearing upon the subject of Whitman’s ride was 
necessarily preserved in the missionary correspondence and the mis- 
sionary journals; second, that all of that correspondence is still in 
existence; third, that it has been fairly and accurately examined and 
honestly and correctly reported. Now we know that no such prop- 
ositions can be for a moment sustained. For instance, Father Eells’ 
journal which would have been contemporary writing, together with 
other valuable documents, was lost in a fire which destroyed his house. 
His record of the mission meeting of September, 1842, was destroyed 
in the Massacre. The same fate or other destructive agencies must 
necessarily have destroyed similar valuable matter. Taking all these 
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considerations into account is it not preposterous to claim that the 
absence of these claims to the extent noted by these historians, and 
in view of the fact that the missionaries themselves had a positive 
reason for not publishing it widely, necessarily invalidates their later 
testimony? Of course it was a curious inadvertance, one greatly to 
be deplored, and one that would almost justify a little extra choice 
villification by W. I. Marshall, that those narrow-minded, mercenary, 
ignorant, and, quarrelsome missionaries at Waiilatpu, Chimakain, 
and Lapwai, did not maintain regular correspondence with the Ore- 
gonian, P.-I. and Spokesman-Review, and telephone connections with 
the chief business centers, and send a daily night letter to Washing- 
ton City. But they were so parsimonious and so anxious to sell vege- 
tables to the immigrants, and general conditions in the Forties so un- 
favorable, that I suppose it never really ocurred to them that they 
could do it. 

Negative testimony! That is the basis of the whole argument 
against the Whitman legend. By the same line of reasoning or the 
same faulty application of an acknowledged canon of history we 
could reduce all history to a reductio ad absurdum. Grant that such 
letters of the missionaries prior to Whitman’s ride as have been found 
and reported do not proclaim his national purposes, but suppose that 
the only people that had the opportunity of knowing his aims testified 
that he had them, but that he and they had sufficient reasons for not 
writing them at that time. Are we going to throw away such first- 
hand testimony for the sake of an assumption? All history is in the 
first place individual memory testimony. Greater or less time always 
must pass before any of it is reduced to writing. Some people would 
make errors if they wrote it down within an hour. Others would re- 
tain and correctly report their knowledge years afterward. And we 
may well emphasize in this connection the well-known fact of human 
nature that the big things are ordinarily accurately retained and 
reported. It is the little things in which memory is so treacherous. 

Therefore at this point we must needs consider the character of 
the witnesses to the Whitman claims. We refer here to Eells’ Reply 
to Bourne, page 54 et seq. These witnesses were men of unusual 
mental vigor and moral rectitude. I personally knew most of them 
and their families after them. Mr. Gray and Mr. Spalding, were the 
only ones who could be called “‘cranky,’ and they have been abused 
and maligned by the opposition beyond all reasonable limits. While 
they had some intense hatreds and prejudices, their general powers of 
observation and statement were excellent. No one who knew W. H. 
Gray ever questioned his force of mind or rectitude of character, 
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however much he may have been biased by strong prejudices. Of 
Father Eells it may be said that he was one in ten thousand for clear- 
ness of observation, retentiveness of memory, accuracy of statement, 
and conscientiousness. Dr. William Geiger, Alanson Hinman, A. L. 
Lovejoy, P. B. Whitman, Elkanah Walker, Mrs. Walker, and others 
whom Eells introduces as witnesses were every where known within 
their circles as of strong minds, accurate memories, and moral recti- 
tude. Moreover, they were in the exact positions to know these things 
as no others could. Now when these witnesses unite in testifying 
to one central fact, even though they differ on unimportant details 
and even though their known published statements were committed to 
writing some years after the events, what is the historian going to do 
about it? Which principle of evidence has the greater weight, the 
united testimony of the original witnesses, accepted by all who knew 
them as competent and honest, or the negative testimony based upon 
the absence of direct claim in certain missionary letters written prior 
to 1843? Which choice is the fair-minded seeker for truth likely to 
make in such a conflict? 

Now let us note another vitally important phase of the subject. 
Thus far I have been admitting the contention that there was not writ- 
ten contemporary evidence to the claims for Whitman’s national aims, 
and that those claims did not appear in written form until 1864. This 
is the essential basis of the contention by Bourne and Marshall that 
the whole thing was an afterthought, or, according to Marshall a 
deliberate fabrication. Even admitting this gulf in time, my contention 
was that in view of the mere negation in the records and the character 
of the witnesses, the story was entitled to credence. Now I will say 
that our case is much stronger than that, for there is abundant 
collateral evidence of a knowledge by many of Whitman’s aims prior 
to 1864, This is given in many forms by Myron Eells in his two 
books already cited. My own parents who came to Oregon in 1849 
told me many times that Whitman’s national aims and services were 
matters of common discussion among people of their acquaintance 
soon after their arrival. Prof. Thomas Condon who came a little later 
said the same. One other witness of that group is worthy of special 
mention for reasons that will appear. This is W. S. Gilliam, now de- 
ceased, son of General Gilliam who commanded the volunteers who 
went to Walla Walla after the Whitman Massacre. I knew Mr. 
Gilliam intimately for many years at Walla Walla. He was a broad- 
minded, liberal, not in sympathy with churches and not prejudiced 
in favor of missions, and hence not in the category of many of the 
witnesses adduced by Mr. Eells, and objected to by Marshall on the 
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ground of religious bias. Everyone who knew him was aware of his 
remarkable mentality, retentive memory, and high rectitude. Now 
he, as a boy in the Willamette Valley, son of a prominent pioneer, 
knew the general opinion held of Whitman by the pioneers, and was 
familiar with the discussions of the Whitman story, and he was a 
firm believer in it and a steadfast and convincing advocate of it. He 
has told me repeatedly that Whitman’s political aims and ambitions 
were discussed in his hearing from the time of his settling in Oregon, 
a boy of fifteen, in 1844. Now it will be said of course by these 
critics that all this is memory testimony again. But when a great 
volume of such testimony comes from East and West giving the views 
formed during Whitman’s life by all sorts of people, and when the 
essential propositions are maintained by this mass of testimony, even 
though there may be many differences in unimportant details, is the 
impartial seeker for historical truth justified in throwing it away in 
order to sustain a certain canon of historical investigation, which is 
indeed valid in general terms, but which may be, and in this instance I 
am satisfied is, so twisted as to defeat the very aim of history, the 
establishment of a fact? In short, are not Bourne and Marshall, by 
the arbitrary application of a canon, after all their parade of scientific 
investigation, sacrificing the vital facts to a hypothesis? 

But I now go farther than this. A third vital point must be con- 
sidered. I now declare that there is not a total lack of contemporary 
written matter. There are some writings of utmost significance be- 
longing to the period or immediately after it, and in dealing with them 
we reach the weakest place in the writing of Bourne and Marshall. 
We have time but for two examples of these, although others may 
be found in the writings of Myron Eells and others. One evample is 
the case of St. Amant. While this was not exactly contemporary with 
Whitman’s Ride and Massacre, it came so soon after and is of such 
a nature, and is so juggled with by both of these authors as to be a 
most significant point. (See page 21 of Bourne for the original 
quotation in French). This was first publicly noted by Dr. J. R. 
Wilson of Portland in his address at the dedication of the Whitman 
monument in 1897. While we have not space to enter into any details 
of this we would submit to any candid reader whether this is not a 
strong link in the chain. 

But a matter of much more significance is involved in the letters 
written by Dr. Whitman himself, between 1843 and his death in 1847. 
These letters constitute cotemporary written testimony of the highest 
importance, and they contain abundant claim on Whitman’s own part 
that he had national aims. But now note how Bourne and Marshall 
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treat this fundamental testimony. They have been rejecting memory 
testimony and demanding contemporary written records. Now we pro- 
duce this written testimony by the letters of the one man under con- 
sideration most competent to speak, and what is their treatment of 
it? Instead of dealing fairly and justly with these letters written by 
Whitman immediately after his return from the East they misapply, 
misrepresent, and avoid the logical inferences from them. I refer the 
reader to pages 177, et seq. in Marshall, Vol. 2. He mentions eleven 
letters by Whitman to D. Greene, one to the secretary of war, one 
to L. P. Judson, and one to Augustus Whitman. Now let the unbiased 
reader carefully study those letters, and he must make up his mind 
to one or the other of two things, either Whitman had made it the great 
aim of his life during as well as before the “Ride” to establish Ameri- 
can possession and settlement in Oregon, or he was a consummate 
liar. Of course Marshall would at once accept the latter, for his 
short and simple method for anyone who disagrees with him is at once 
to declare that he is a liar. But what would any historian with 
ordinary decency and fair mindedness say? Note now that Bourne 
and Marshall have been demanding written contemporary evidence. 
We produce it in Whitman’s letters. Having before them the very 
kind of evidence that they demanded they crawl out of it by attributing 
to Whitman “exaggeration, extravagant claims, lack of foresight, nar- 
rowness of mind, making claims of which only one is correct,’ etc., 
etc. If anything, more than the long list of epithets and vituperations, 
were necessary to damn Marshall as a historian, his handling of Whit- 
man’s letters would be. We urge every reader to thoroughly examine 
Whitman’s letters and accompanying bill to the Secretary of War 
written in 1843 after his return from the East. It casts a flood of 
light upon this whole history. It shows that Whitman was a states- 
man as well as a hero. Either that letter was a downright forgery or 
the claims of Whitman are essentially true. That document may be 
found in the appendix of Eells’ “Marcus Whitman,’ and how any 
candid student can evade its logical conclusion is beyond my power 
to understand. We have heard of “straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel” and we here see it illustrated to the limit. They try to 
nullify all the natural and logical inferences of Whitman’s correspond- 
ence, but swallow without a wriggle the letter of McBean in regard 
to the Massacre. (Marshall, page 233, Vol. II). 

But more and worse yet. After having rejected memory testi- 
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mony for “scientific” reasons, and then having tried to nullify and 
distort the contemporary writing of the most important witness in the 


case, they finally land at the point where they throw away their own 
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theory by accepting memory testimony of much later date and far 
inferior inherent credibility. I have space for but two examples of 
this. On page 108 of Bourne is a letter from D. P. Thompson to P. 
W. Gillette, dated Feb. 6, 1900, in which Mr. Thompson says that he 
had many times heard “General Lovejoy say that all those statements 
claiming that Dr. Whitman made that winter ride to save Oregon was 
nonsense—mere bosh and wholly untrue—he always indicated that 
he was going in the interests of his mission.’ Now compare that with 
the letters written by A. L. Lovejoy himself over thirty years earlier 
to W. H. Gray and G. H. Atkinson, and the letter to Eells in 1876, 
from which there is an extract in Eells’ Reply, page 60. Note also 
what Mrs. Lovejoy and Miss S. Barlow say, as quoted in the same 
book, page 61. Bourne gulps down Thompson’s postscript in a letter 
of 1900, quoting Lovejoy, but Lovejoy’s own testimony, entirely dif- 
ferent, of many years earlier, is not “scientific.” Ono! Consistency, 
thou art a jewel! A “narrow minded missionary” or a “lunatic” 
would be called to sharp account for such juggling, but for a Yale pro- 
fessor of history we suppose that there is some “‘scientific’” excuse. 

The other instance is from Marshall, and deals with that much 
abused story of Gray and Spalding in regard to the Fort Walla Walla 
dinner, which Whitman is said to have attended and at which a young 
priest is said to have shouted that the Americans were too late and 
that the British had the country. Marshall and all the objectors 
seem to fall into a boiling rage over that story, and reject it at once 
as an afterthought of mere fabrication. It was “memory testimony” 
more than twenty years after the event. But now note on page 84 
from Marshall, Vol. II, extracts from a letter from Archibald Mc- 
Kinlay to Elwood Evans, used by the latter in an article in 1881, in 
which McKinlay says, “that the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany knew enough of the rules of hospitality to avoid such tender top- 
ics as the boundary question, etc., and that he knew nothing of such an 
event.” Evans and Marshall accept without question the negative 
memory of McKinlay written in 1881, while the positive affirmation 
of Gray in his history of about 1867 is rejected in a great rage. Now 
mind, I am not here expressing an opinion as to the truth of Gray’s 
story or of McKinlay’s reliability (he was a most admirable man) 
but I am simply making a commentary on Marshall’s methods. With 
him it is, “heads I win, tails you lose!’ How do these two examples 
do for straining at the gnat and swallowing the whole menagerie? 

Of the two other important groups of written testimony, Govern- 
ment records and immigrant records, the narrowing limits of time 
forbid me to speak at any length. I will only say that the same 
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course of argument which I have developed in relation to the mis- 
sionary records apply to the others also. Bourne and Marshall fad 
to find reference to Whitman in certain government documents and im- 
migrant letters where they assume they should be found, and they 
therefore reject the claim that Whitman influenced Government or 
people. Negative testimony again! They make an arbitrary principle 
out of their historical canon in such fashion as would destroy the basis 
of all history. The fact that a dozen government officials or a hundred 
immigrants did not know of Whitman in connection with the im- 
migration of 1843 does not at all invalidate the positive testimony of 
three or four public men and twenty immigrants to the effect that 
they did know of him and were influenced by him. Any lawyer 
knows that the testimony of one positive witness to a fact may be ac- 
cepted in the face of that of a dozen who knew nothing about it, un- 
less of course the dozen were in such relation to the alleged fact that 
they absolutely could not help knowing it in case it existed. In the 
nature of things Whitman could not have seen any large number of 
public men during his hurried trip. Those that he did see did not 
necessarily write everything that they ever knew or heard of or 
thought of. Bourne and Marshall make a great deal of the claim 
that Oregon was in no danger of being lost at that time. We suppose 
of course that they would not deny that there was a Joint Occupa- 
tion Treaty between Great Britain and the United States. Nor 
would they probably deny that the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
government of England were playing a tremendous game to get as 
much of Oregon as they could. They probably would not deny the 
work of Floyd, Linn, Hannegan, and Benton in Congress during those 
long years of the Oregon struggle. All that is necessary is that the 
reader consult Benton’s great work, “The Thirty Year's View,’ to be 
satisfied that a good many statesmen thought that there was danger 
of losing Oregon. Thousands upon thousands of people thought that 
there was such danger and that was one of the great incentives to the 
Great Immigration. No Whitman advocate is, of course, so foolish 
as to claim that all the immigrants of 1843 were influenced by Whit- 
man or even knew of him. It has always been understood that that 
great decisive immigration was of composite formation and leadership. 
But when we do have testimony from many of them that Whitman 
was a decisive factor in their coming, what is the fair minded historian 
going to do about it? I knew Hobson, Zachery, Senator Nesmith, 
Almoran Hill, and many others of that immigration, and when Almoran 
Hill told me that he started without knowing of Whitman it did not 
at all prevent me from believing John Hobson when he told me that 
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Whitman induced his father and family to come to Oregon instead of 
going to Wisconsin, and that he himself drove one of the leading teams 
in the train, and that Whitman was almost always leading the caravan 
on horseback, but would frequently ride in Hobson’s wagon, and at 
- such times they would converse about the roads and the prospects in 
Oregon. Bourne and Marshall try again in the most dishonest fashion 
to throw away the testimony of these immigrants. But Hobson, as an 
example, was at that time a young man of eighteen at the very age 
for the most accurate and permanent impressions, and he was known 
throughout his long life as a man of very clear mind and reliable 
statements. Eells had testimony from sixteen immigrants who stated 
that their coming to Oregon was due to Whitman, while twenty-two 
out of the total number of thirty-eight from whom he had replies 
stated that they started without knowledge of Whitman. Again I ask 
what is the historian going to do? Is he going to reject the positive 
testimony of the sixteen on account of the negative testimony of the 
twenty-two? But for any further discussion of this branch of the sub- 
ject I must refer to the unanswerable presentation by Myron Eells, 
in his Reply and in his Marcus Whitman. 

There is a second general canon of historical investigation upon 
which Bourne and Marshall rely. It is that errors in one part of the 
testimony of a witness invalidate other parts of his testimony. As a 
general proposition this is a correct canon. But it too has important 
qualifications. People with imperfect knowledge in one line may 
have very accurate knowledge in another. People with prejudices 
or manias may give very reliable testimony in some field outside of 
their prepossessions. Here again I must refer to the fair and frank 
and candid treatment by Myron Eells of the errors of Spalding, Gray 
and others, including himself, and the weight that should be given to 
them in comparison with their general testimony. I claim that Bourne 
and Marshall usually grossly overestimate the degree, character, and 
significance of these errors, and that they draw unwarranted con- 
clusions in considering such errors to destroy the credibility of the 
main story. If the reader will make a careful tabulation of the al- 
leged errors he will find in a good many cases that it is a question 
whether they are errors at all, and again he will find that most of 
them are trivial and have no logical bearing upon the main proposition. 
Spalding, Gray, and Barrows seem to be the ones especially charged 
with error, but even most of their errors pertain to unimportant de- 
tails, or to names, places and dates in which errors were natural and 
which have little or no bearing on the general harmony, continuity, 
and reliability of the Whitman story in its essential features. I can 
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give only a few illustrations. Take a few extreme cases, cases which 
seem to put most of the antagonists of Whitman in a foaming rage. 
They make a great deal of the fact that Spalding states that the Ash- 
burton treaty was still pending when Whitman went East. This was 
an error, but when we come to analyze it, does it have any very im- 
portant bearing upon the essentials of the story? Spalding was and 
had been far distant from the scene of operations in the “States,” 
was probably not well posted on the details of history, but he knew 
(and was correct) that there was a question of treaty concerning 
Oregon between England and the United States in process of forma- 
tion at that time. He knew that there was an Ashburton treaty, and 
he simply used the name Ashburton for the pending treaty. He had 
the fact, but used the wrong name for it. This was not scholarly, 
but it after all was an error in a name, and would not necessarily 
affect at all his knowledge of Whitman’s aims in going East. Take 
the case of Spalding again, over which Marshall fairly gloats with the 
appetite of a vulture, in stating that Mrs. Spalding was killed in the 
Whitman Massacre. This is of course an extreme and very strange 
error, but it is obvious on the face of it that it was due to a mental 
lapse, or was merely an error in writing. Spalding could have had no 
possible motive in such an error as that, and it is monstrous to build 
up from such an obvious slip a general denial of all his testimony. 
Take another instance dealing again with that Walla Walla dinner in 
1842 as narrated by Gray and Spalding. They refer to the fact 
that a courier entered the dining hall stating that the Red River im- 
migration had just arrived at Colville. This story is rejected angrily 
on the ground that the Red River immigration had come the previous 
year, and hence it is argued that no such incident could have taken 
place. Now it is certainly true that the Red River immigration came 
in 1841, and Gray and Spalding are in error if they meant to affirm 
that it came in 1842. But analyze their statements. Do they under- 
take to affirm that the immigration did come in 1842? They only say 
that some courier said that it had just come, and that some young 
priest evidently accepted the statement, and as a result Whitman 
hastened home and made immediate preparation to go East. The 
courier and the priest might have supposed that there was some second 
Red River immigration. It might have been a mistake or misstatement 
by them, and yet had the same results. Now I am not vouching for 
the truth of that Walla Walla dinner story, but I do say that it has 
been distorted out of all proportion to its importance, and that the 
error about the Red River immigration does not in any way affect 
the larger aspects of the Whitman case. One more instance in connec- 
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tion with Gray, as to which Marshall again licks his chops with an 
unappeasable appetite. This is given on page 81 of Marshall’s 
second volume. It is Gray’s examination in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany case, in which he says that he thought Fillmore was president in 
1843. This is certainly a gross error, and it must be confessed that 
Gray does not show up very well as a student of American history. 
But it is a matter of common observation that men of mental 
power and accuracy in general are sometimes way off on some 
detail to which they may not have been paying any recent attention. 
Gray’s critics have exaggerated that unfortunate error out of pro- 
portion to its importance. It really makes no difference to the es- 
sentials of the story whether Tyler or Fillmore was president. That 
was not the point at issue. Gray knew that it was some President 
and the fact that he made a blunder in the name has no necessary 
bearing on the credibility of his narrative. One more incident may 
be mentioned as a sample of the way in which Marshall gets hold of 
some trivial thing, and from it constructs some seemingly great matter. 
On page 295, Vol. II, he pours out great floods of scorn upon Pres. 
S. B. L. Penrose for what he calls “the silliest piece of testimony 
adduced in support of the Whitman story.” Pres. Penrose quotes 
Cyrus Walker, the oldest son of Rev. Elkanah Walker, as remember- 
ing that his father was accustomed to pray that Dr. Whitman’s life 
might be spared, but that he might fail in his purpose. Marshall with 
withering sarcasm, and mathematical accuracy, figures out that “the 
boy had reached the mature age of three years and ten months, when 
Whitman started, and four years and ten months when he returned,” 
and adds that any comment on the silliness of Mr. Penrose’s evidence 
is unnecessary. Now Mr. Penrose might be justly chargeable with a 
little carelessness of expression in seeming to assert that Cyrus Walker 
remembered that distinctly himself. But as to the general fact there 
is no question. As long ago as I can remember I heard Mrs. Walker 
and her sons tell the very same thing, together with much other mat- 
ter of similar nature bearing and supporting the whole story. What 
Cyrus Walker had in mind was, of course, that he knew that matter 
as one of the family traditions,, which he knew as well as though he 
had been himself old enough to fully understand it. Anybody that 
ever wrote or gave testimony is liable to the class of errors of which 
Bourne and Marshall try to make so much. If we should apply to 
these historians themselves a similar rule of errors we would soon 
have them wiped off the map. On the first page of the introduction of 
Marshall’s ‘‘History vs. the Whitman saved Oregon Story” he refers 
to H. W. Scott as a native of Old Oregon territory. This is an error. 
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Mr. Scott was a native of Illinois. On page 315 he speaks of the 
Walla Walla Union as being in very close relation with Whitman Col- 
lege. This is a surprising revelation to Walla Walla people, and is 
apparently thrown in by Marshall to account for the mention in the 
paper of a sermon by Dr. Hillis at Des Moines. 

This article has already far exceeded the limits intended and 
must end. In conclusion let me say that my essential aim has been 
to indicate my conception of the spirit and methods in which history 
should be written, and to show the respects in which I believe Pro- 
fessors Bourne and Marshall have failed to exemplify them. I shall 
not close as Marshall does by using the sacred words of the Great 
President, “with malice toward none, with charity for all,’ but will 
simply say that if anything could excite malice in a breast of char- 
ity it would be the reading of the “Acquisition of Oregon” by W. I. 
Marshall. 

Walla Walla, Washington. W. D. Lyman. 


EXPERIENCE OF A PIONEER 


I was born at Garden Grove, Decatur County, Iowa, June 26, 
1846. My father, Walter G. Perry, disposed of his farm and other 
possessions and, in April, 1854, started with team, loaded wagon and 
family of wife and four children for the West, intending to go no 
farther than Nebraska; but falling in with a large emigrant train, 
which was under the command of one J. P. Coats, bound for the, 
then, Territory of Oregon, he was persuaded to continue with them; 
which cost him his life. 


After having traveled three or four months we came to where 
the Indians had burned the grass for the purpose of starving the 
stock of the emigrants. Confronted with this condition, the train 
was divided into three sections, the foremost being designated as the 
Ward train, from the fact of its being composed almost entirely of 
the Wards and their relatives, while the second section constituted 
the largest train, and we brought up the rear with four wagons. 

Our last camping place, where all were to meet alive, was at a 
place designated in our guide books as “White Horse Creek,” I think 
in Idaho now, the time being about the last of August or later. We 
had traveled perhaps an hour the following morning when Indians 
were discovered coming out of a canyon in great numbers, the fore- 
most afoot, and apparently unarmed, followed by mounted Indians 
armed with guns. They came up squarely in front of our train and 
stopped the teams, but appeared friendly, shaking hands and asking 
for whiskey; upon being told that we had none they began to talk 
of trading with the men, and while my father was talking of trading a 
pistol for a pony, they opened fire on us, shooting my father, my uncle 
and my father’s teamster. Guns were then brought into play and the 
Indians retreated beyond gun-shot range, but hung around for several 
hours trying to stampede the stock. Thinking they wanted our horses, 
they were turned loose and the Indians departed after catching them 
all. 

Of those shot, my uncle was killed outright, my father’s teamster 
was shot through the abdomen and lived until the following morning 
and my father was shot through the lungs and lived until the evening 
of the fourth day. We overtook the big train on the fourth day after 
the attack. My father was buried on the morning following, and a 
few days later we came upon the dreadful sight of the massacred 
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members of the Ward party, all of whom were slain except two boys, 
William Ward, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years, who was shot in 
the lung with an arrow, but hid away and made his escape to Fort 
Boise, where the arrow was extracted and he recovered, and Newt. 
Ward, a boy of nine years, who had been left for dead by the In- 
dians, and was rescued by Mr. Yantis, later a prominent citizen of 
Thurston County, Washington, who owned a farm near Tenino. From 
appearances the Indians had attacked the Ward train on the same day 
that we were attacked, as the stench from the dead and mutilated 
bodies was terrible, but we stopped long enough to dig trenches and 
rude graves for the burial of our murdered companions. The women 
and children presented a sickening spectable, having been burned by 
the savages. 

After having performed that sad and sickening task, we pur- 
sued our journey to its end without further incident of note, many 
going to what is now the state of Oregon, while we, with several other 
families, including Mr. Meeker, the father of John and Ezra Meeker, 
of Puyallup, and the Whitesells of Orting, made our way to Puget 
Sound by way of the Naches Pass, over the Cascade Mountains, which 
was a perilous trip In coming down the mountain sides the wagons 
had to be “snubbed” down, as it was called, which was done by mak- 
ing strong ropes fast to each wagon and taking half-hitches around 
trees to control them while going down steep places. 

My first stopping place to call home after reaching Puget Sound 
was a log cabin with the earth for a floor, on the bank of Bushelier 
(now Spanaway) lake, about ten miles south of Tacoma, into which 
my widowed mother took her four children. This was in October, 
1854. After a few weeks we moved into a comfortable log cabin 
erected on a donation claim which my mother located, on American 
Lake. Soon after this my oldest brother and myself were compelled 
to herd sheep for the Hudson’s Bay Company to obtain provisions 
to sustain life, which consisted of salt salmon and potatoes with an 
occasional pan of flour. This was our vocation during the Indian war, 
our shield from harm, when questioned by the Indians, being that 
we were “King George Tilicums.” After the close of the war we 
passed through nothing more eventful than the usual hardships of pio- 
neer life of those days. We had our own cows, which supplied us 
with plenty of milk, but we were often without bread. On May 8th, 
1859, while yet a very young girl, I married Andrew J. Frost, who 
came to the country ten years prior to my arrival, and since that 
time my home has been in the territory and state of Washington, ex- 
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cept for an interim of four years that we lived in Mendocino County, 
California, and less than two years spent in Alaska. We have raised 
a family of six children, all of whom are married; the boys being 
Walter G., Andrew J. and Robert E., and the daughters are Harriett, 
E., now Mrs. Forest J. Hunt, of Ketchikan, Alaska; Anna M., now 
Mrs. A. W. Morgan, of Ketchikan, Alaska, and Amelia, now Mrs. 
D. C. Stewart, of Nagrom, Washington. My husband died on the 9th 
of March, 1909, at our home at Hillhurst, Pierce County, Washington, 
which I still occupy. 


Mary Perry Frost. 


THE “COLONEL WRIGHT® 


The first white people to behold the waterway which drains the 
great Inland Empire were the members of the Lewis & Clark expedi- 
tion, who camped at the junction of the rivers at the twin cities’ lo- 
cation, October 10, 1805, and their primitive canoes were the first 
of the white man’s boats to descend the Shoshone, or Snake River, 
and the Oregon, or Columbia, to its mouth. 

Previous to 1859 the Columbia from The Dalles upwards had 
been navigated only by Indian canoes, the Hudson Bay Company’s 
batteaux and, for a short time immediately before this date, by a few 
flat-bottomed sailing craft freighting to Wallula, which was then old 
Fort Walla Walla. 

Successful steam navigation was established that year by the 
building of the “Colonel Wright,’ a stern-wheel boat, at the mouth 
of the Deschutes River, by Lawrence W. Coe and R. R. Thompson. 
These men had secured a Government contract for carrying freight 
for Fort Walla Walla, and this business they had handled with the 
flat-bottomed batteaux or schooners propelled by sail and wind power. 

The pioneer steamboat was named for the distinguished colonel 
of the Ninth Regiment, United States Infantry, in command at Fort 
Dalles, who lost his life on the ill-fated ‘“Brother Jonathan.” 

It was a happy circumstance which perpetuated the name of this 
gallant officer on a steamer which should be the pioneer to open up 
traffic on this great system as Colonel Wright, only the September 
before, had signed a peace talk with the tribes at the Sacred Heart 
Mission, on the Coeur d’Alene River, which opened this great empire 
to settlement after being closed for many years by Indian wars. Coe 
and Thompson probably remembered the commanding officer as the 
“party of the first part” on their contract. 

The “Colonel Wright” was commanded by Captain Len White, 
an experienced steamboat man. He had spent some months in study- 
ing and navigating the river in batteaux for the purpose of learning its 
dangers before assuming charge of the new venture. 

The boat was built with a mast that carried a huge square sail 
which proved of material advantage during the season of winds that 
are regular trades up the river. The question of fuel was a grave one 
and for the first season the boat was supplied with drift wood. It was 
compelled to carry enough wood for the round trip, comprising in bulk 
and weight the principal part of the cargo. 

The start up the river was made on April 18th, with a dozen 
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passengers, the owners of the boat and fifty tons of freight to make a 
trial trip. The day was bright and clear when the boat’s head was 
turned up stream from the Deschutes with a cheer from those on the 
bank, among whom there was but one dissenter, for a successful trip. 
That dissenter was Victor Trevitt, who now lies on Memaloose Island 
under a shaft which attracts more attention from the traveling public 
than the scenic grandeur of the Columbia River. 

Trevitt kept a toll-bridge on the Deschutes at the time, which 
business would be seriously affected by. the success of the boat. He 
offered to bet five hundred dollars that the boat would never make 
the trip. No one took up the bet but the next day he showed his fore- 
sight by disposing of his bridge property before he knew the result 
of the trip. 

On board the spirit was cheerful, the owners and the captain 
confident as in the pilot house, in his, shirt sleeves, he manipulated 
the wheel against the strong currents. The passengers were generally 
acquaintances. History does not name them and all minds were made 
up for an enjoyable trip. 

The first obstacle was the John Day Rapid, a narrow, rocky 
passage with an island in the center of the river dividing it in, two, 
either side being passable for the sail-boats but for the larger steamer 
now to be tested. The captain chose the right side, but the channel 
was too narrow, turns too short, the current too frightful; the boat 
bumped severely on the rocky bank and he dropped back for a “softer 
spot; by taking the left hand channel and with the advantage of the 
eddies he succeeded in surmounting the short, sharp pitches in the 
stream until success was celebrated by a prolonged toot of the steam 
whistle, which would have startled the war-like tribes that formerly 
opposed the passage of the explorer and fur-trader of early days. 

Indian Rapid, Rock Creek Rapid, Squally Hook and other strong 
points were steamed over as the boat came to them, the speed being 
fair with a good breeze distending the sail. The captain kept the lead 
line going constantly, a source of interest to all. Darkness found the 
trial boat within sound of the famous Umatilla Rapids, the most 
formidable obstacle on the river, where anchor was dropped for the 
night, as daylight was necessary for this effort. 


The clear sound of the engineer’s gong at dawn the next morn- 
ing found everybody up, all interest centering in Umatilla Rapids, 
for if this obstruction could be passed, success for the enterprise and 
for the country was assured. These rapids are formed by three sepa- 
rate reefs, a half mile apart from each other, and will always be a 
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difficult place in the river, although the Government has expended 
thousands of dollars in improvements during the past years. 


The three reefs were made without injury, the boat trembling and 
creaking in every part as it breasted the current, the water pouring 
over the bow and deck in a flood, and she glided into the open river 
again just as the breakfast bell rang calling to material things after 
the war of giants, water, steam and a man’s mind. 


General congratulations took place at the table. The owners were 
happy and the passengers could now go on by horse-back in a few 
hours to Walla Walla. But the captain was cautious: “Well, boys,” 
he said, “we are up, but we have to go down.” The thought of return 
was but an intimation of more trouble and new experiences; faith in 
the boat and her commander had now risen so that all believed they 
could perform any wonder and scoff at any doubter. 


The “Colonel Wright” arrived at Wallula at nine o’clock, sight- 
ing the first home of a white man since leaving Deschutes, and Hig- 
gins, the solitary inhabitant, came out to take the lines. Here stood 
the old adobe fort, erected by the Hudson Bay Company years before, 
and now occupied by the army quartermaster who used the building as 
a warehouse. 

Two hours later the load was discharged, the passengers embark- 
ed on the hurricane decks of Cayuse horses furnished by the Indians, 
the lines were cast off and the boat was headed down stream on the 
home-stretch. 

The speed was astonishing. The Umatilla was run without ac- 
cident, and, with a full head of steam on, the captain reached John 
Day at dusk but could still see threatening rocks rising from the 
boiling water. It was plain sailing to Deschutes, which was reached 
as the steward was lighting the cabin for supper, having been out on 
the famous run two days, inaugurating one of the greatest enterprises 
of the Northwest. 

During this year regular trips were made between Deschutes 
and Wallula and an exploring trip up to Priest’s Rapids. Up to 1860 
the character of Snake River was wholly unknown. No white man 
since the fur traders had passed up or down. The Indians, when 
asked for information, would exclaim, “Oh, hias skookum chuck;” 
“very strong water.” 

With the new decade gold discoveries on the Clearwater attracted 
attention and miners were routed from Walla Walla oveland to the 
mouth of that river where it flows into the Snake, and on to the gold 
bearing district where the towns of Oro Fino and Florence sprang up 
like magic in these successful diggings. Early in the spring of this 
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year the army quartermaster employed the “Colonel Wright” to ascend 
the Snake River as far as the mouth of the Palouse, a point on the 
direct land route for army supplies by wagon to Fort Colville. The 
steamer succeeded in making Palouse and a warehouse was maintained 
there. 

In June, 1861, a Mr. Seth Slater, of Portland, wished to transport 
a load of miner’s supplies to the Florence district and agreed with the 
owners of the “Wright” to make the trip up the Snake River. When 
the boat left Deschutes (Celilo had not yet been used as a name for 
the lower end of this route), it was full of freight and passengers 
bound for the Salmon River diggings, and mining talk, sluices, long 
toms, rockers, pans, pay-gravel and bed-rock were terms heard from 
all sides. These people were to be dropped at Wallula, though all 
desired to share the fortunes of the boat, but the captain would un- 
dertake no further responsibility than Slater’s contract. 

After entering the Snake River the captain touched at an island 
where an enormous tree had lodged from a former high water, and the 
crew and volunteer passengers were landed with axes, kept for this 
purpose, to add to the supply of fuel. Upon disturbing the trunk of 
the tree a nest of rattlesnakes was also disturbed and a vicious war 
ensued in which a dozen snakes were killed, two of tremendous size. 

At Palouse an enterprising person had strung a rope ferry and 
passage of the boat was barred by the wire cable which swung barely 
above the current in the middle of the river, far too low to pass under. 
The ferryman tried to persuade the captain that it was impossible 
for his boat to make the river on account of the rapids above, al- 
though his opinion may have been biased by the thought that if upper 
navigation were assured, his ferryboat business would be ruined. Un- 
fortunately, the wheel of the steamer caught the wire and snapped it 
like a pipe-stem. 

Palouse Rapids now confronted the boat, the river being in such 
immense volume with the June rise that the tide of speculation rose to 
high water mark among the passengers. Inch by inch, for two hours 
the gallant “Wright strove for the summit; reached it, and the first 
difficulty vanished. At the head of the rapid, on the right bank, was 
Fort Taylor (now called Grange City), a small earth embankment, 
with a single cabin remaining and a solitary soldier on guard, waving 
his hat as the boat passed by. 

The rapids above, which were heard and feared, were named by 
Captain White “Texas Rapids,’ a polite term for a more unhappy 
place where no water is. A line was put out, the sail set and, a favor- 
able breeze rising in the nick of time, the boat forged ahead faster 
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than the cable could be hauled in, entangling it in the wheel. Still 
the boat, propelled by both steam and sail, rushed over the crest, like 
a thing bewitched. A landing was made and an hour spent in cutting 
the cable out of the wheel. 

No Indians had been seen on the river until now, when an en- 
campment came into view; deer skin lodges beside a stream, canoes, 
fishnets on the bank, and a herd of horses browsing on the hillside, 
while Indians slyly peeked at the boat from within or behind their 
tents, making a picturesque scene. Indians rarely show any curiosity, 
but not so the horses. As the boat came putting up the river, the 
horses, about forty in number, snorting and snufiing, galloped down to 
the bank and, with heads and tails erect, ranged themselves like a 
troop of cavalry with one a little in advance as a leader. The boat, 
when within a short distance, sounded the whistle, and a stampede up 
the mountain side took place, headed by the leader, until, a safe dis- 
tance being reached, they stopped for another inspection of the great 
unknown. 

A little further up the river the boat overtook a party of mounted 
Indians who were engaged in trying to ascertain the speed of the boat 
by first walking their horses, then trotting, then galloping them. Their 
experiments amused the passengers for some miles until a rocky bluff 
shut them off from view. The boat was now in the heart of the Blue 
Mountains which closed in abruptly to the river. 

The evening was deliciously warm, a typical June evening, and 
the captain dropped anchor, declining to explore a new river by 
night. The evening was spent in music and song. Charley Frush 
and his banjo together with his charming tenor voice carried all to 
other days for away. 

At daylight the boat was under way, so no one was long in bed. 
At eight o'clock a house was seen on the banks of the river on the 
trail from Walla Walla at Alpowa, where a ferry was located. This 
was on the great Nez Perce trail, the chief thoroughfare between the 
upper and lower countries, as these regions were called in those days. 
There was quite a crowd of people about the house waiting to be fer- 
ried over the river, and pack trains were strung along the trail on 
both sides of the river all in motion one way—gving to the mines. As 
the boat came up, the travelers rushed down to the bank waving their 
hats, cheering, and some firing off guns and pistols, all of which was 
answered by tooting of the steam whistle and cheering in return. 

The captain was for a time undecided which river to ascend, 
the Snake River, or the Clearwater, but as the packtrains were headed 
up the Clearwater, the boat was headed into that stream. As the boat 
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approached the Indian Agency at Lapwai, the Chief, Lawyer, cried 
out to his people. “Look! Here comes a water wagon.’ Few Indians 
had ever seen a steamboat. Here a few minutes were spent; the In- 
dian agent and Lawyer were invited aboard, and then the boat steamed 
on. After a hard day’s work the captain concluded he could go no 
further with safety, and, with Mr. Slater’s consent, the merchandise 
was landed about twenty five miles above the Agency. 

The “Colonel Wright” made two more trips up the Clearwater in 
the next three weeks and, as the water fell, a new depot had to be 
located. The tongue of land between the Snake and Clearwater rivers 
at their junction was selected as a terminus and as a suitable place 
for a town to grow up as a distributing point for mining and military 
supplies. 

The name Lewiston was bestowed upon the new tent city by Vic- 
tor Trevitt, who was at the landing one week later where three hun- 
dred people were awaiting transportation. In response to a demand 
for a name at the upper end of the route for the billing of goods, Tre- 
vitt said, “Call the place Lewiston for the first white man who set 
foot on the spot.” 

The boat’s trip down was a rapid one, stiff places and rapids, 
which took hours to ascend, vanishing on the return. The mounted 
Indians were again overtaken and once more they tried to speed their 
horses with the boat; this time with a different result; as in a few min- 
utes they were left out of sight. 

As they passed Palouse the captain shouted to the ferryman that 
he need not put up his cable again, and he never did. 

This trip from Deschutes to Slaterville consumed three and a 
half days, the return down stream being accomplished in eighteen 
hours. 

Coe & Thompson’s freight charges from Deschutes to Wallula by 
batteaux were one hundred and five dollars per ton. With the success 
of the “Wright” the charges were reduced to eighty dollars per ton 
and the batteaux had to go out of commission. Wood for fuel cost ten 
dollars per cord. Captain White’s wages were five hundred dollars 
per month. 

As an illustration of the large business done at this time the fol- 
lowing figures, taken from the books at The Dalles for tickets for the 
up trip only, will be of interest: 

Steamer “Colonel Wright,” March 27th... .$2,625 
March 29th.... 2,446 
March 31st.... 1,570 

This was in 1862. 
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Coe & Thompson added other boats to the service and in 1862, 
when the Oregon Steam Navigation Company was incorporated, a 
merger was formed, the owners of the upper river boats becoming 
heavy stockholders in the new company. The achievements of the 
Oregon Steam Navigation Company from this period until it was 
finally merged into the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, form 
an important part of the history of the Northwest in its development. 

Lutvu DonNELL CRANDALL. 


The Dalles, Oregon. 


WASHINGTON THIRTY YEARS AGO* 


The first of September, 1885, I landed at Waitsburg from Yreka, 
California. The railroad from Portland to San Francisco was not 
then finished and I came up the Sacramento with a freight wagon. 
Deer was plentiful then in Northern California and I met two four- 
horse teams loaded with deer hides. 

The next morning after I landed in Waitsburg, I borrowed a 
horse from Rev. Joseph Alter, the first United Presbyterian minister 
in the Territory of Washington, and rode out north of Dayton to 
Covello where I secured a school. As I did not begin school for a 
week I found work with Albert Phillips on the Copei, hauling in corn 
that was husked by a band of Indians. Here I saw a new way of 
husking corn that will seem queer to corn growers. There were about 
two hundred Indian men and women. ‘The corn near the coast does 
not open out when ripe like corn in the east, but the husks stick as fast 
to the ear as if glued on and the stub on which the ear grows is hard 
to break off. The bucks or men pulled the ears off the stalk and laid 
them in piles and the squaws took a large butcher knife and with one 
stroke cut the husk off close to the big end of the ear. It was a quick 
and easy way to get them off. 

I boarded around teaching the Covello school. I had about forty 
pupils. They burned wood in the school and the teacher was expected 
to cut the wood. They hauled dead logs, long as telegraph poles, and 
the teacher cut them before and after school. Sometimes he would 
have to walk four or five miles to his boarding house after cutting 
wood for the next day. One evening when I got to my boarding place 
I found the sheriff there. He had arrested the woman who was accused 
by her brother-in-law of poisoning a horse valued at $1,500. He took 
her to Dayton where the jail awaited her had she not secured bail. 
She was tried and acquitted. 

They had a smallpox scare in the school and I had to close for a 
time. Those were the boom times for Dayton. As much as 50,000 
bushels of wheat were sold there in one day. Teams sometimes came 
to town as early as 4 a. m. to get a chance to unload without waiting 
too long. Sometimes four-horse teams would run a race to see who 
would get in first. Sometimes a sack would fall off but they never 

*Mr. Griffin, who is now manager of the Griffin Commission Company, 
at Stevenson on the Columbia river, has been recording his reminiscences. 
They were first published in a local paper, the Skamania County Pioneer, 


November 18, 1915, from which he sends them for reproduction in the Wash- 
ington Historical Quarterly.—Hditor. 
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stopped for a little thing like that. Wheat was twenty-five cents a 
bushel and flour was fifty cents for a fifty-pound sack of first class 
flour. Wages were good then and the common rate of interest eighteen 
per cent. Sometimes a man who had 10,000 bushels of wheat would 
find, after he had it all hauled off, that he had only a few dollars left. 
Wagons and machinery then cost nearly three times what they do 
now. Chickens were then two dollars per dozen in Walla Walla and 
they had to be dressed or you could not sell them at all. I remember 
seeing a row of empty oil cans about a rod apart from town out to the 
fort. I asked one man what they were for and he said the soldiers 
came to town and got drunk and couldn’t find their way home without 
them. 

There was only one railroad in Spokane and the city was not as 
large as Stevenson is now. There was only one wooden school house 
not as large as the grade building in Stevenson. Lizzie Halderman 
was county superintendent and principal of Spokane schools. There 
were sixty pupils and three teachers. 

The best flour was fifty cents a sack and they were shipping two 
carloads a day to Rhode Island; that is one thing that was nearly on 
as large a scale then as now. There were lots of Indians in Spokane 
then and a large Indian who wore a high stove pipe hat and wanted 
to shake hands with everyone was Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce war. 
Indian ponies were plentiful and sometimes sold for two or three dol- 
lars each. Fort Spokane was seventy-five miles off and the supplies 
had to be hauled in freight wagon. Ore was hauled eighty miles from 
the old Dominion mine in sacks and shipped to Omaha. Freight on ore 
was eight dollars a ton from Spokane to Omaha. Pullman, where 
the agricultural college is, had one small store and livery stable. Mark 
Hopkins who was marshall of the territory later ran the Palouse 
Gazette at Colfax and I solicited ads for the book of marks and brands 
which he printed. Colfax then had three banks and did a big busi- 
ness in grain and agricultural implements. They had women’s rights 
then and the women turned out in full force to vote the saloon down. 
About half the male teachers wore overalls in their school and at the 
county institute. Twelve years ago I again taught near Colfax and 
attended the institute and one lady remarked what a fine dressed body 
of teachers. But were they any better than those who helped make 
the great state what it is? 

In many parts then more flax than wheat was grown and some 
thought the Palouse nothing but a stock country. They got all their 
apples from Walla Walla. They used small cayuse ponies to farm, 
many of them, and did not plow very deep. The average for the ter- 
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ritory was about fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre. Now it is nearly 
twice that much, as they farm better. Milk sold in Colfax for three 
cents a quart delivered. Now it is worth seven cents a quart. A good 
steer was worth about ten dollars, and some men who had three quar- 
ters of the best land, a homestead, a pre-emption and tree claim, 480 
acres, found it hard to buy shoes for their children. Sometimes the 
hands on the threshing machines got so drunk on Sunday they had to 
wait till Tuesday for them to sober up before they could begin work. 
Joun A. GrirFIN. 


FIRST AMERICAN SETTLEMENT ON PUGET SOUND* 


An Italian economist has declared that a colony is to history 
what a mountain is to geology: it brings past forms to view. 

We read of the courage tested by hardship on the part of those 
who landed at Plymouth Rock, of those who first settled in the Ohio 
Valley and of those who braved the long journey over the plains and 
the mountains to settle the great western terraces, even these shores of 
Puget Sound. How surely are the past forms brought to view in those 
successive experiences! There are the same kind of log cabins for the 
first sheltering homes. There are very similar dangers from wild 
beasts and wild men, the same general series of hard knocks. 

In one sense, the Puget Sound pioneers may be considered the 
last of the species. It is true that a similar fortitude was required of 
those who yielded to the lure of Alaska’s gold and rushed into the 
new wilderness of the northland, but the pioneer there had advantages 
unknown to the one who first crossed the plains. I saw the Alaska 
pioneers packing up wire mattresses, collapsible stoves, dessicated eggs 
and evaporated fruits. He was to build a log cabin shelter and he 
was to have hard knocks aplenty, but somehow I feel that his pio- 
neering, genuine in itself, was of a newer and different type. 

Sometimes when you are in the great silent forest pause long 
enough to ask yourself a few questions. What would be the first thing 
you would do if you were landed there with a young wife and per- 
haps a baby or two? Unquestionably you would at once seek for 
your dear ones a shelter, fuel and food. The woods would quickly 
yield the shelter and the fuel. Perhaps, also, the woods and a near- 
by stream would add to the supply of food. In your mind you would 
be pioneering. If you would then add to your contemplations the 
ideas of great distances from your fellows, of loneliness, of dangers 
and of real needs, your mental pictures would be reproducing some- 
thing of those past forms from Plymouth Rock to Puget Sound. You 
would then have a greater respect for those who never faltered in 
carrying the frontier from sea to sea, those who laid the foundations of 
the greater American Republic, the land of opportunity, home of the 
brave and the free. 


*The Pioneer and Historical Society of Thurston County held its reg- 
ular annual meeting at Olympia on March 2, 1916. It had been planned 
to unveil a monument to the first American settlement on Puget Sound. 
The cost of the monument had been defrayed by the heirs of the late 
Leopold F. Schmidt. A severe and long continued snowstorm prevented 
the completion of the masonary work and the unveiling ceremonies were 
therefore postponed. Otherwise the programme of the meeting was car- 
ried out as planned. General Hazard Stevens, President of the Society, 
was in the chair and the address was given as here reproduced.—BHditor. 
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Puget Sound was not wholly unknown or unsettled when the first 
American homes were established here. Captain George Vancouver, 
under the flag of Great Britain, discovered and named the region in 
1792. The Northwest Company of Montreal had succeeded to the 
American fort at Astoria, changing its name to Fort George, during 
the War of 1812 and then proceeded to establish other fur trading 
posts in the lands drained by the Columbia and the Fraser rivers. A 
new impetus was given to these British efforts in 1821 when the North- 
west Company was absorbed by the older and more powerful Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Soon Doctor John McLoughlin arrived as Chief 
Factor and a new era dawned in the Pacific Northwest. 

He moved the Hudson’s Bay Company’s chief post from Fort 
George to Fort Vancouver and soon thereafter, or in 1827, planted a 
post near the mouth of the Fraser river, calling it Fort Langley. The 
journey between Forts Vancouver and Langley was made by a voyage 
around by the Pacific or a more tedious trip up the Cowlitz river, a 
portage across the prairies to Puget Sound and thence in canoes to 
Fort Langley. Sailing vessels were not always available and the Cow- 
litz route came more and more into use. This soon showed the need 
of a dependable way station. Nisqually House was established in 
May, 1833, which became the first home of white men on Puget Sound. 

Doctor McLoughlin and his associates in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany were early impressed with the importance of Puget Sound and 
when the American missionaries began to arrive in 1834 he diverted 
them to the Willamette valley and to other sections south of the Co- 
lumbia river. It is interesting to note that the Americans also realized 
the importance of Puget Sound from the beginning. William A. 
Slacum, an inspecting agent of the United States Government, crossed 
over the Columbia river bar on December 22, 1836, and remained in 
Oregon only until February 10, when he left for California. During 
that brief time he had made extensive observations. His report was 
published by the Government (United States Public Documents, Serial 
Number 314) under date of December 18, 1837. He showed how the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was influencing the retiring employes to settle 
in the Cowlitz valleys so as to make more secure the British hold of 
the lands north of the Columbia river. He called attention to the 
work of the steamer Beaver, built in London the year before (1836), 
trading in and around the bays and rivers. He then declares: 

“TI beg leave to call your attention to the topography of Puget’s 
Sound and urge, in the most earnest manner, that this point should 
never be abandoned. If the United States claim, as I hope they ever 
will, at least as far as 49 degrees of North latitude, running due west 
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from the Lake of the Woods, on the above parallel we shall take in 
Puget’s Sound.” 

In additon to this eloquent urging by Mr. Slacum there was an- 
other interesting event when two American missionaries of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church—J. P. Richmond and W. H. Willson—estab- 
lished themselves at Nisqually House in 1840. They remained but 
two years, still their temporary dwellings there constitute the first 
American homes in the Puget Sound region. The home of Doctor 
Richmond was blessed with the birth of a baby boy who was the 
first American child born north of the Columbia river. These homes 
were visited and highly praised by Commander Charles Wilkes of the 
United States Exploring Expedition in 1841, but soon after that visit 
the mission was abandoned and the missionary homes were burned. 

If the Slacum inspecting tour was important to the United States 
the Wilkes Expedition was much more so. It resulted in the most 
thorough geographic survey of the whole region. Hundreds of bays, 
points, islands, passages, inlets and other features were described and 
named. The Fourth of July was celebrated with proper American 
vigor in the presence of our British cousins from Nisqually House. 
The reports were full and gave the United States all the information 
needed to tighten their hold on the region. 

The whole nation had its attention drawn to the northern part 
of Oregon in 1844 when James K. Polk was elected to the presidency 
to the music of the famous cry of “Fifty-four, Forty or Fight.’’ While 
that campaign was being fought out among the voters of the East, a 
train of ox teams was winding westward toward Oregon. Among 
those in the party was Michael Troutman Simmons, a Kentuckian who, 
Bancroft declares, was “‘unlettered though not unenlightened” and 
whose “courage was equalled only by his independence.” This man 
was destined to be enshrined in memory as the first American leader to 
settle permanently on the shores of Puget Sound. 

He decided to remain near Fort Vancouver during the winter of 
1844-1845. It was there that his son Christopher was born and it 
was there also that he encountered something that aroused his Ken- 
tucky ire. He was informed that American settlers must not go north 
of the Columbia river. Now he had planned to settle in the Rogue 
river valley, but that opposition by the Hudson’s Bay Company caused 
him to change his mind and he determined to have a look at the lands 
north of the Columbia river. 

During that same winter with five companions (none of whom 
finally settled north of the Columbia river) he made a trip to the forks 
of the Cowlitz and returned to Fort Vancouver. In the following 
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July he started again, this time with eight companions, when the 
famous voyage was successfully completed. The eight companions 
were David Crawford, Charles Eaton, Niniwon Everman, John Hunt, 
David Parker, William Shaw, Seyburn Thornton and George Waunch. 
They were guided beyond the Cowlitz prairie by Peter Borcier, who 
had rendered a similar service for Wilkes in 1841. 

Arriving at Puget Sound they made a canoe voyage of exploration 
to Whidbey Island but returned to the place where they had seen the 
Deschutes river tumbling over the falls toward tide water. Besides 
affording a fine water power, the place was not far from Nisqually 
House and Simmons decided upon that place as the site of his pro- 
posed settlement. 

He returned to the Columbia river for his family and returned 
with them to his new location in October, 1845. Four other families 
came with him. These were the families of George W. Bush, Gabriel 
Jones, David Kindred and James McAllister. Two single men— 
Samuel B. Crockett and Jesse Ferguson—also joined the party, 
Those were the names of the men who, with Mr. Simmons and his 
companions of the former trip, constituted the important colony that 
began the permanent American settlement of Puget Sound. 

How applicable to them was the song of Mrs. Hemans, written 
for the Pilgrims at New England: 

“And the ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white sea’s foam 

And the rocking pines in the forest roared ; 
This was their welcome home.” 

The log cabin homes arose quickly and the pioneering began in 
real earnest. Each of the men and of the families no doubt bore a full 
share but Mr. Simmons seems to have sustained his leadership for the 
first years, organizing and building a grist mill and a saw mill. 
Later he began the first store in the town that was to receive the name 
of Olympia, on the claim of Edmund Sylvester, and still later he ren- 
dered most valuable service in his control of the Indians. 

The Simmons settlement was first called Newmarket but a few 
years later the name was exchanged for the more beautiful one of 
Indian flavor—Tumwater. When those settlers first arrived, it was 
too late in the year to plant and mature a crop. They would surely be 
reduced to a diet of venison, grouse and clams unless they could 
secure supplies from Nisqually House. 

We should here gratefully acknowledge the magnanimity of our 
British contenders for sovereignity in this region. Chief Factors Mc- 
Loughlin and James Douglas sent orders to Nisqually House that the 
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Americans should be supplied with necessary food. The prices asked 
were very reasonable and the people to whom these favors were 
granted were the same ones who had so recently violated the orders 
not to settle north of the Columbia river. 

For a long time it was the custom of American writers to claim 
that the British either did not know the importance of northern Ore- 
gon or else were frightened by the cry of “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” 
in 1844. Neither is true. A few years ago Professor Joseph Schafer 
of the University of Oregon, published in the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly the Warre and Vavasour papers found by him in the 
archives at London. By these papers it was revealed that immediately 
following that presidental campaign of 1844 the British Government 
had sent those two officers in 1845-1846 on a tour of inspection and 
their reports showed just how the whole Oregon country could be seized 
and held for the British. 

Forty years after the Polk campaign and while the Warre and 

Vavasour papers were still hidden at London the real reason of the 
British attitude was revealed by Doctor William Fraser Tolmie, last 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company officers on Puget Sound. He was still 
living in retirement at Victoria when the Oregon Pioneer Association 
invited him to participate in their twelfth annual meeting. He did so 
by writing a letter which was published in the proceedings of the as- 
sociation for that year, 1884. From that letter I wish to quote as 
follows: 
“True most part of the country sought for was lost, but it must 
be remembered that, between 1834 and 1846, the United Kingdom 
had—besides several fighting and other troubles in various parts of the 
world—great embarrassment in regard to Canada, during 1837-38 in 
a state of open rebellion. What seems more natural, in such a case 
than that apathy as to further acquisitions of territory in North 
America, should have prevailed in British councils? From this 
languid let-aloneism—not ‘masterly inactivity—the government was 
probably roused by the incessant, and not unnatural, nudging of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., and by Polk’s loud crow of ‘Fifty-four forty-or 
fight’ at the time so captivating to the unreflecting of your people. 
But for these agencies all might have been yielded.” 

Here we have the real reason why the United States was permitted 
to win the great diplomatic triumph in the treaty of 1846. 

Let me offer one more quotation from Doctor Tolmie’s valuable 
letter : 

“In 1845, Michael T. Simmons, George Bush, S. B. Crockett and 
a few others settled on the south end of Puget’s Sound, calling their 
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settlement Newmarket, and by bringing cedar shingles to me for the 
Victoria and Sandwich Islands’ markets, got useful supplies in return. 
To help them the more, the Hawaiian market was more than once by 
the company glutted with shingles.” 

In this same connection, I have recently had the opportunity of ex- 
amining the original record known as the “Journal of Occurrences at 
Nisqually House.” It is there made evident that Michael T. Simmons 
and others of Newmarket were frequent visitors at Nisqually House. 
Mr. Simmons, Mr. Bush and some others are always referred to with 
apparent respect while some other Americans are recorded as Yankees. 
One entry, on April 13, 1847, nearly a year after the treaty was signed 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was trying to improve its chances for a 
generous settlement by spreading out and improving its holdings. The 
entry includes the following: 

“Slocum and gang planting potatoes, shifting sheep parks, etc. 
Messrs. Simmons & Bush engaged for building claims houses for the 
company.” 

It might also interest some to know that the winter of 1846-7 
was unusually severe. The records speak of twelve inches of snow and 
weather six degrees below zero. 

While contemplating the treaty of 1846, it is well to recall the 
splendid sequence of diplomatic triumps by which Oregon was held 
for the Americans from 1814 to 1846. The recent publication of 
the papers of James A. Bayard reveals the fact that the American 
commissioners at Ghent were informed that the British had sent the 
sloop-of-war Racoon from Rio de Janeiro to conquer Astoria. The 
commissioners were instructed by James Madison, Secretary of State, 
to insist that Astoria be considered an American possession when the 
“status quo ante bellum” clause was written into the treaty. That 
was accomplished and the actual transfer of flags was made with ap- 
propriate ceremonies in 1818. 

In that same year, 1818, the second triumph of the series was 
achieved in what is known as the joint occupancy treaty by which both 
England and America held equal rights in Oregon for ten years. In 
1819, the Florida purchase treaty contained a quit-claim deed of 
Spain’s remaining interest in Oregon to the United States. 

In 1827, the joint occupancy treaty was extended indefinitely, 
either side being permitted to terminate it by giving the other side 
twelve month’s notice. At this time the British were increasing their 
trading posts rapidly and the Americans had not a single settlement. 

The American missionaries and pioneers began to flow into 
Oregon. The Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 fixed the northern 
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boundary along the forty-ninth parallel but ending at the Rocky 
Mountains. The pioneers came in larger numbers and then came the 
climax in the sequence of triumphs when the treaty of 1846 divided 
the Oregon country and the great Puget Sound region was held for 
the United States. Three great Americans stand out conspicuously 
in this series of treaties—John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay and Albert 
Gallatin. Few yet realize the debt owed by the Northwest to the 
watchful and constant efforts of those leaders for more than thirty 
years. 

And it is in the light of that long diplomatic struggle that such 
settlements as the one at Tumwater take on a new significance for 
Americans. Do we realize how well they wrought? Have we a tithe 
of their long vision into the future? We are reaping some of the fruits 
they sought to plant but are we thinking, acting and planning so that 
our heritage will pass undimmed to our children’s children? 

One characteristic of the pioneer was that his eyes were always 
looking forward. He was interested in the future. Less than ten 
years after the Simmons party landed at Tumwater, a pioneer legis- 
lature of the new territory of Washington assembled within a few 
miles of those first cabins to legislate for an area extending from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. To those pioneer law givers, 
Isaac I. Stevens, the first governor, spoke a wonderful note of prophecy 
as follows: 

“The outpost of the great Northwest, looking on the Pacific and 
on Hudson’s Bay, having the elements of a great and varied develop- 
ment, commerce, manufactures, agriculture and the arts, it has re- 
ceived the name of the Father of his Country, and has had the im- 
pulse of its life at a great era of American progress and civilization. 
Its name, its geography, its magnificent waters are known throughout 
the land. The emigrant looks forward to it as home; princely 
merchants as the highway of the trade of nations; statesmen and 
patriots as a grand element of national strength and national security. 
Our whole people have risen in their strength and are now reducing to 
subjection the vast wilderness between the two Oceans, and binding 
our people together with iron roads. The Eagle of our country’s 
majesty has winged his course to the distant East, and Japan, China, 
Australia and Hindostan will be brought into fraternal and mutually 
beneficial communion with us. In this great era of the World’s history, 
an era which hereafter will be the theme of epics and the torch of 
eloquence, we can play no secondary part if we would. We must of 
necessity play a great part if we act at all.” 

O, friends, lift up your heads in pride, pride in the achieve- 
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ments of your fathers. Let us, in profound gratitude, clasp the hands 
of the white haired remnants of that noble band of men and women, 
but above all let us press forward, carrying the torch of enlightened 
progress given us by the pioneers. 

Epmonp S. Meany. 


DOCUMENTS 


Journal of Occurrences at Nisqually House, 1833-1835 
INTRODUCTION 


The first publication of this valuable journal was begun in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly for July, 1915. An installment has 
appeared in each issue since. The journal in manuscript is too exten- 
sive for reproduction in this magazine. It was not proposed to print 
more than the first volume of the manuscript. This gives the founda- 
tion of the famous old Hudson’s Bay Company fort and the transac- 
tions there for the first two years. 

The other fifteen or more volumes of manuscript are full of in- 
formation bearing upon the very beginnings of Puget Sound history 
but on account of their bulk further publication in this magazine will 
be discontinued. 

In submitting this last installment, I wish to extend my thanks to 
Victor J. Farrar, research assistant at the University of Washington, 
for the aid he has given in editing the journal. 


CuiarENcE B. Baatry. 


(Continued from the Quarterly for January, 1916, page 75.) 


OCTOBER [1834, page 104] 


Ist Wednesday. Two men employed at ploughing. Anawiscum, 
Louis and Bourgeau were busy at erecting Pickets from the men’s 
house to that of the Gentleman’s dwelling in order to keep out the 
Indians from behind the houses. Ouvre still attending to the Indians 
and doing sundry jobs about the place. The Indians are still about 
us gathering acorns. The weather fair. 

2nd Thursday. The same employment for the men. There is not a 
day but Indians bring in some skins to trade. Sallacum has taken his 
departure for his home and it is expected others will follow. Rained 
a little during the night. Fair all day. 

3rd Friday. We continue on with our work. The cattle have dur- 
ing the night got into our potatoes and eat up all the stocks of our 
good fruit. The weather fair. 

4th Saturday. Part of the day we were employed in putting up 
our furs into Bales of 125 Large Beaver each. Traded some Elk 
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meat for amunition. The weather was cloudy and in the eve we got a 
heavy shower of rain. 

5 Sunday. All still about us. Rained at intervals. 

6 Monday. The ploughers still at their duty. The rest of the 
men employed about the place. The night past we got a little rain. 


[page 106] 

October 7 [1834] Tuesday. John McKee and Brown ploughing, 
Mc Donald making gate doors, Bourgeau and Louis squaring wood, 
and Ouvre doing little or nothing. The weather cloudy and some 
rain fell. 

8 Wednesday. Bales of furs packed up. The men at the same 
duty. Fair weather. 

9 Thursday. Early this morning we were visited by thirty of 
the Mackah Tribe along with two Clallums headed by Little Jack and 
George. They tell me that they had seen Captain Dominus**® with 
whom they traded some Canoes and a few skins. They have brought 
us some beavers skins. Late last night Plomondon arrived from Van- 
couver with the plough shares requested. The Eagle®’ has arrived 
safe and an American Brig*® is anchored near Kiassinoes house, she 
is said to be loaded with sundry articles for salting salmon and with 
settlers for the Willamette. We have had a rainy night and day. 

10 Friday. All the men at work about the place. Traded thirty 
one Beaver skins from the Mackahs and seventy [?] of Hyouquois*’, 


86In the early part of 1829 the brig Owyhee, Captain Dominus (or 
Dominis), and the schooner Convoy, Captain Thompson, entered the Colum- 
bia river for the purpose of engaging in trade with the Indians. These 
vessels were the property of an American firm, Marshall & Wild, of Boston. 
During the summer they cruised up and down the coast, after which the 
Convoy left for the Sandwich Islands, and the Owyhee passed the winter 
in the Columbia. Both ships were on the coast together during the fol- 
lowing summer, 1834, and then departed, never to return again, although 
the venture had been a profitable one. During his short cruise with the 
Owyhee, Captain Dominus achieved great notoriety, if not fame. He in- 
troduced the first peach trees into Oregon, and exhibited the first cargo of 
Columbia river salmon in the city of Boston. Shortly after his arrival with 
the Owyhee, in 1829, a terrific epidemic of fever and ague, typhoid, meas- 
les, etc., diseases unknown to the Indians, broke out, which depopulated 
many of the Columbia river tribes and bands, and the natives, unable to 
account for the visitation of the strange maladies, ascribed their cause to 
the arrival of the Owyhee. What is known of his subsequent career is in- 
teresting. In August, 1834, we find him in command of the Hawaiian bark 
Bolivar Liberator, provided with a special agreement with the Russian 
American Company, and equipped with twenty Tungass, hunting the sea 
otter in the northwest waters. It is quite probable that he stopped to 
trade with the Makah Indians, as they were adept in the art of hunting 
the sea otter. 

s7The vessel referred to is probably the former American ship Eagle, 
Captain Meek, of Boston, which made her first appearance on the Columbia 
in 1818. She had evidently changed colors, as no record of a second ves- 
sel of the same name is extant at this time. From the tone of this 
entry one would infer her to be a British vessel, and this fact is borne 
out by the log of the schooner Vancouver, for July 8 to October 2, 1830, 
when the three ships, Cadboro, Eagle and Vancouver made an excursion to 
the Fraser river. Consult the indices of Lewis & Dryden’s Marine History 
of the Pacific Northwest, and Bancroft’s History of the Northwest Coast. 


ssProbably the May Dacre; possibly the Europa. 
s9See: ante, note 85. 
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the latter was merely to please in order to get them back to us. The 
natives are all going away to choose winter quarters. Cloudy and rainy 
weather. 

11 Saturday. The ploughers at their work and all the rest of the 
men variously employed about us. Rainy weather. [page 107] 

12 Sunday. As usual the Indians assemble and pay their respects 
to our Divine Being. Two young Cowlitz paid us a visit and after 
trading they left us for their quarters. Fair weather. 

13 Monday. John McKee and Brown ploughing. Plomondon 
making a cupboard, Louis, Anawiscum and Bourgeau dressing up the 
Fort Pickets. Ouvre as usual attending to the Indians. This day 
last year from York left Fort Colville for Vancouver. The weather 
cloudy in the morning and fair rest of the day. 

14 Tuesday. The same employment for the men weather cloudy. 

15th Wednesday. A few Indians arrived from town and the Pisk 
caw house mountains they brought a few furs. Fair weather. 

16 Thursday. Plomondon making wooden scales and Beam. Ana- 
wiscum, Louis and Bourgeau busy cutting wood for a Cellar. Traded 
about thirty skins from the Babillard and the other strangers. The 
fogs are very dense in the mornings but about noon they disappear. 

17 Friday. The men working near the fort. Indians have again 
left us. The weather as usual. 

18th Saturday. No change this day in our duty. [page 108] 

Oct. 19 [1834] Sunday. We were only visited by seven Indians 
in course of the day. Fair weather. 

20 Monday. Owing to the Oxen being lost we could not plough. 
The men were employed about the potatoe cellar. Cloudy weather. 

21st Tuesday. Plomondon is now busy at making a new counter 
to the Indian Shop. Bourgeau & Louis sawing wheels, and Anawis- 
cum getting the wood for making a wagon. The ploughers keep at 
their work. The Indians are few about us. Fair weather. 

22 Wednesday. The ploughers still employed. Three men out 
cutting wood for the waggon and Plomondon as usual employed. This 
date last year the York express arrived at Vancouver. Delightful 
weather. 

23 Thursday. Four men employed at taking up the Potatoes 
which are not much larger than a musket Ball. Plomondon still at 
his work of the 21st Instant. Louis sick. Traded 7 Beaver skins. 
Fair weather, foggy morning. 

24 Friday. The same routine of employment for the men; the po- 
tatoes are all taken up and we have 13 kegs from eight of seed. Plo- 
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mondon finished his work and has now begun to make a door for 
[page 109] the potatoe house. Louis still stopping indoors through 
illness. Rained much during the night fair all day. 

25th Saturday. The Oxen not found therefore no ploughing. Set 
the two men at squaring wood, two others making the waggon, Ouvre 
attending to the Indians. Plomondon and Louis on the sick list. Fair 
weather. 

26 Sunday. This morning Master Plomondon got in an animal 
from the natives for which he was reprimanded for breaking through 
the rules of the Establishment. The natives assembled but did not 
dance owing to Bad weather. They were admitted into the Indian Hall 
and there they passed the day in quietness. 

27 Monday. This morning Plomondon and family made their 
preparation for leaving the place. The ploughers continued at their 
work. McDonald and Bourgeau were employed at the wagon. Louis 
still stick; This forenoon J. B. Perrault and wife arrived in search 
of a woman slave which I had taken from the Princesse’s husband. 
They brought us favorable news from Head Quarters and say that the 
Indians had reported that the express from York had arrived on the 
15th Instant. The Americans do not trade furs. The weather fair. 


28th Tuesday. Two more bushels of wheat put in the ground. 
Ploughing always on the go [page 110] This morning Plomondon 
and family left this for Vancouver, as also J. B. Perrault with his 
wife and slave, by them I have written to Mr. Chief Factor Mc Lough- 
lin informing him of the state of our affairs. We have had a very 
stormy night and to day the rain and gale continued accompanied by a 
little thunder. 

29 Wednesday. The men of the place now reduced to six have 
been employed as follows Two ploughing, two squaring, one making 
a door and Ouvre attending to Indians. This has been a very stormy 
day we have had rain, hail and very great thunder storm. 

30 Thursday. A platform was made in the small square next 
to the Indian house. Ploughing continued. Betwixt each Picket of 
the Fort small poles were put in order to stop the Indians from 
looking inside. Passing showers. 

31 Friday. The same employment for the men. The trade for 
the month as follows, 


96 Large Beaver. 1 Fisher 
62 Small Do. 1 Animal 
20 Otters & 54 Fresh Salmon 


1 Sea Do. 96 [?] Dried Do. 
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68 Rats. 26 Geese 
6 Racoons 39 Ducks. 


The weather cloudy and some rain fell. [page 111] 

Nov. Ist Saturday. This being a day of rest for the people ac- 
cordingly they were not put to work. Took a ride out towards the 
crossing place of Nisqually river in hopes of meeting some one from 
Vancouver but was disappointed. Passing showers all day. 


2nd Sunday. No Indians and everything quiet about us. Fair 
weather. 

38rd Monday. The men were squaring for flooring the Stable no 
ploughing this day owing to the oxen being late a coming. We got a 
few apple seeds put into a hot bed made for the purpose. Heavy 
showers in the forenoon. This evening the Cowlitz Chief Callupeegua 
arrived, and tells us that Perrault and Plomondon had only left 
Sinnetreyae’s lodge this morning. 

4 Tuesday. Ploughers have resumed their work. The rest em- 
ployed as yesterday, squaring. Traded 1 Beaver and some wild fowls. 
The weather very Bad always raining 

5th Wednesday. The same work for the men. The weather 
still unpleasant. 

6th Thursday. The Stable completed. The ploughers have begun 
a new spot of ground near the little river; it appears better then the 
old field. The weather fair and delightful. 

7 Friday. Three men employed squaring more wood for a small 
building. The ploughers at their job. [page 112] The Indians take a 
great many salmon with a hook attached to a long pole. This fish is 
very poor. Three of our horses missing since yesterday morning. De- 
lightful weather. 

Novr. 8 1834 Saturday. Got in our squared wood. Indians 
have come in and traded a few skins. It rained a little in the fore- 
noon. 

9 Sunday. An Indian from the Island brought us the meat of 
4 animals which he traded. Weather fine, thick fog in the morning. 

10th Monday. Two ploughers at their work. The rest of the 
men employed at the small building. Foggy morning as yesterday. 
The horses found. The meat of another animal brought us. 

11 Tuesday. The same employment as yesterday Late this 
evening Vivet with a Pork eater arrived with the Empress from Y. 
which reached Vancouver on the 16th ulto. All well. Rainy weather. 

12 Wednesday. Early this morning sent Vivet and his man back 
to Vancouver as the Doctor is very anxious about the non arrival of 
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the Dryad®° and I) am sorry to say we have no news of her as yet. 
The same duty for the men. 

13th Thursday. Sent Ouvre with Mr. Yales Packet, he is to give 
it to the first Chief he meets [page 113] with on the track. The men 
employed as usual. The weather cloudy. 

Novr. 14 Friday. The same occupation for the men. I have been 
very unwell all day and I am now barely recovered. Indians come in 
as usual for the purpose of getting amunition. Cloudy and rain. 

15 Saturday. Ouvre returned and the letters sent. Still unwell 
but much better than yesterday. Fair at intervals. 

16 Sundy. All quietness about us. Delightful weather in the 
afternoon. 

17 Monday. Ploughers resumed their work. The small building 
completed. Le Francois*! arrived with a Band of Indians to Trade. 
Fair weather at times with partial showers. 

18 Tuesday. The same employment for the men. Traded a few 
Beaver skins from the new arrivals Fair at intervals 

19 Wednesday. Getting Pack Saddles made, we are still lining 
our Fort Pickets the ploughers at their Work. The Frenchman and 
gang off Neilam and another party arrived with furs; no news from 
the Coast. weather as yesterday. [page 114] 

Novr. 20 1834 Thursday. The same employment for the men 
as yesterday. Neidlum and Party away, and another band arrived 
with furs to trade. We are really at a loss of what keeps the vessel 
from coming, it is to be hoped that everything to the northward is 
safe, and that it is only the unfavorable state of the weather that de- 
tains the Ship from coming to us as ordered by Mr. Chief Factor Mc 
Loughlin. The nights are now colder and the fogs very dense about us 
in the mornings. 

21 Friday. No change in our work or situation all dull and un- 
pleasant. Weather much as yesterday but colder in the night. 

22 Saturday. The ploughers have done only about 14 of acre 
this day, and very hard work for the oxen. The lining of the Fort 
Pickets is now completed and the Saddles also. To day we traded 11 
Fresh Salmon which is very good, and this fish continues so far the 
winter season. Delightful weather. 

23 Sunday. The weather continues pleasant. 

90The British bark Dryad came to the Columbia in 1831 and figured 
prominently in connection with the frustrated attempt of Peter Skeen 
Ogden to found a post on the Stikeen river. The vessel returned to the 
Columbia in 1834, and in March, 1835, departed for the Sandwich Islands, 


having on board the notorious Oregon Question agitator, Hall J. Kelley. 
She was withdrawn from these waters that same year. See: post, note 94. 


91See: ante, notes 56 and 82. 
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24 Monday. The ploughers did very little this day owing to the 
plough being out of order. The rest of the men variously employed. 
The natives have more fresh Salmon as also venison and fowls, we 
are now living on the fat of the land. Fair weather. [page 115] 

25 Tuesday. Sent the men to Nesqually river for cedar boards 
in order to cover an Indian house which we are on the eve of erecting 
outside of the Fort for strangers. The ploughers have done much 
better today than yesterday working in the field. Anawiscum McDon- 
ald is making a wheel-barrow. Louis wife gave birth to a Daughter. 
Traded a couple of Beaver skins from a Chief of the Oquamish tribe 
he got a damaged Capot 414 lbs for them Fair and most delightful 
weather. 

26 Wednesday. The ploughers have done the spot of ground men- 
tioned on the 6th Instant. Two men employed cutting wood for a 
new building intended for the Indians coming from a distante, it is 
to be erected outside of the Stockades. The wheelbarrow completed. 
Fair weather. 

27 Thursday. Got the wood, cut yesterday, hauled home today 
and the men have employed building—Traded six beaver skins from 
Ats-say-lun and another Chink aye litz Indian. Fair weather. 

28 Friday. Began building up the Indian hut. One man on 
the sick list. The Indians come in as usual with something to trade, 
however we will have but few for the month. Our oxen are now very 
much fatigued and on that account have stopt ploughing for a few 
days. Rained much last night [page 116] 

Novr. 29 [1834] Saturday. The Indian hut completed, and now 
we are fairly settled for the winter in regard to indoor work. We 
shall now continue our ploughing and endeavor to get poles for our 
fences. The Indians from nigh at hand came in and brought us a 
few fresh salmon which are really very fat, so much so that it is 
impossible for me to eat any of them. The weather continues fair. 

30 Sunday. This month trade is really poor and the Indians 
have so many on us that the expense of tobacco was more than usual. 


56 Large Beaver 1 Chev skin 
32 Small do. TR kee 

17 Otters 30 fresh Salmon 
28 Rats 30) pss Daas 

2 Fishers 39 Geese 

5 Racoons 192 Ducks 

72 lb Cutting Beaver 14 Animals 


1 Keg Roots. 
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Decmr. Ist Monday. The ploughers are now ploughing up the 
ground near our potatoe field. Louis and Bourgeau have been em- 
ployed at getting poles for fence work, and Aniscum Mc Donald was 
busy at repairing one of the ploughs ‘Two Indians came to trade a 
Beaver but could not agree they have gone back. Rained last night 
but fair this day. 

2 Tuesday. The men have been employed as yesterday. The 
rascally Indians have again taken off all the Iron work about our 
boat, in this they will continue until I can find out the villains and 
give them a drubbing. Passing showers all day. 

3rd Wednesday. No change in our employments. Ploughing 
and getting fence poles as usual. The weather boisterous. 

4th Thursday. The oxen got this day’s rest. The men were 
all employed about getting fence poles excepting Me Donald who was 
out cutting wood for the making two ploughs. Sin ne tee aye came 
with three skins he traded and left me not altogether well pleased, he 
is a scamp and I determined to bring him down. The night has been 
a very boisterous one and the day fair. 

5 Friday. The ploughers did a little more work to day, and the 
rest employed as yesterday. Traded an Otter. Fair at intervals 
[page 118] 

Decr. 6 [1834] We have now 1100 poles cut this week. Our poor 
oxen are now very much fatigued and require some rest after the 
ploughing is done. The weather continues Boisterous at night and in 
the day time we have partial showers. We traded one Beaver, an 
otter and some fresh meat. 

7 Sunday. The day passed away without seeing any Indians, 
they are gone now all to winter quarters. Partial showers all day. 

8 Monday. Brown and Mc Kee resumed their work at the 
plough. Louis and Bourgeau splitting fence poles. Anawiscum was 
busy at repairing a plough, and preparing wood for another. Ouvre 
doing little or nothing but attending Indians at their smoking. Re- 
ports of a shipwreck about the Chickalitz Bay®’ and four Officers 
drowned, this has come by an old woman; We are doing our best to find 
out the truth. Rained all day. 

9 Tuesday. The men were put at their work of yesterday, but 
on the arrival of a Band of Klalums at noon I called the men home 
Master Jack of the Makah tribe being rather impudent I brought him 
to an account and sent him about his business. Paying some attention 
to the Klalum Chief. La ah let has gone to Vancouver by him I have 


sent a note to the Doctor. Fair weather. 
92The bay referred to is Grays Harbor. The Indian report is erroneous. 
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10 Wednesday. This morning Master Jack was very submissive 
and the trade was carried on in a [page 119] manner to the satisfac- 
tion of all present. We got about 75 Beaver and 14 Otters besides a 
small quantity of Dried Salmon—Soon after dusk all the Klalums went 
away well pleased. Fair weather. 

11th Thursday. The men were put at their various duties such 
as ploughing and making fence poles—The weather foggy. 

12 Friday. The men at the same employment. This afternoon 
Challacum arrived from Mr. Yale accompanied by an Indian of that 
quarter who is going to join Mr Cowie. On opening Mr Yale’s note I 
was much surprised to find that the Box sent containing all his let- 
ters, new Papers and apples was not opened but put aside for Captain 
Darby®® an old address such as it was sent me. On this account 
I had to send back an express immediately in order to put that Gen- 
tleman to right in respect to the Box. The weather much the same. 

13th Saturday. The same occupation for the men. The Express 
off for Langley. The Indians come in numbers but bring nothing 
to trade. Fair weather. 

14 Sunday. Though about thirty Indians on the ground none 
came to trouble us. The weather foggy. 

15 Monday. The men have resumed their work about ploughing 
and fence jobs. The weather the same. [page 120] 

16th Tuesday. This morning John McKee and Louis continued 
the ploughing with the oxen round the potatoe field, the old ploughed 
ground was run over with the plough by the horses. Mc Donald al- 
ways kept about the place making several utensils required. Brown 
and Bourgeau accompanied by Mr Cowie’s body servant left this for 
Fort Vancover in order to apprise the Doctor with the news of this 
Post and that of Mr Yales place, besides informing him that no Ship 
had arrived. The Indians have traded a few more Beaver. Foggy 
weather. 

17th Wednesday. The ploughing done for the present. The two 
men are set about cutting fence poles. Three Indians have cast up 
with a few skins. The weather fair, very cold mornings. 

18 Thursday. Got the men at work about the Establishment 
plastering &c. for the winter appears to set in—Traded 5 Beaver and 
1 Otter. The weather as yesterday. 

19 Friday. The men employed as yesterday. The weather mild 
and cloudy. 


s8The identity of this person is not clear. In 1836 (more than a year 
subsequent to this entry) the steamship Beaver and the bark Columbia came 
to the northwest coast. A Captain Darby (or Derby) commanded the lat- 
ter. There is a remote possibility that he is the person referred to. 
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20 Saturday. No change in our duty. Rained to day 

21 Sunday—tLa-ah-let came back through fear and says that the 
Columbia is block up with ice. The note by him Brown took away. 
Rained a little in the morning [page 121] 


22 Monday. All the men employed chopping wood for fires of the 
Establishment excepting Mc Donald who was busy at putting my 
dwelling house in order. The weather fine. 


23 Tuesday. The men busy as yesterday. A few Indians ar- 
rived with a few skins which they traded and left us. Sin ne te ayes 
wife is also here with her Brother who are always employed hunting 
ducks. Cloudy weather. 


24 Wednesday. The Fort was put into order and every house 
in it washed out. Indians go and come but no trade. It rained all day. 

25 Thursday Christmas. All hands were allowed the best I had 
in the fort say ducks, Venison and each half pint of Rum. All quiet 
and no Indians. Mild weather but cloudy. 

26 Friday. No work for the men. A couple of Indians arrived 
with a few beaver skins. The crows keep about us, and at times a 
Rook comes and gives the former chase. It rained at interval. 

27 Saturday. Traded 8 Beaver skins and 1 Otter from the Indians 
who came yesterday. Weather continues cloudy. 

28 Sunday. A very strong gale all night accompanied by rain, 
and to day we continued to have the same. It is mild for the season 
[page 122] 

Decr. 29 Monday. The men employed at gathering up dung and 
laying it on the potatoe field. Mc Donald was busy at making a 
couple of chairs. The weather continues mild & rainy. 

30 Tuesday. The two men of yesterday were employed to day 
at building a small shed for the calves. Me Donald completed one 
of the chairs. Rainy weather. 

31 Wednesday. The men variously employed. The Indians 
around us are drawing near understanding it to be a day of mirth to- 
morrow as the past new year. We shall however keep it to ourselves 
and rum amongst such brutes will not do. Trade of the month as fol- 


lows :— 169 pieces Dried Salmon 
60 Large Beaver 161 Ducks 
30 Small _ do. 14 Geece and Crains 
27 Otters 331 lbs Venison 
14 Rats 1 Dress’d red Deer Skin 
1 Cub Blk Bear 5 Dress’d Chev do 


3 Minks 1 Canoe 
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7 Bladders Oil besides a few roots and Berries [page 123] 


JANUARY 1835 


Ist Thursday. This day according to custom I gave the best ra- 
tions I had in store with each one pint of rum after getting a few 
drams and cakes in my sitting room. They behaved well and the In- 
dians being few were regaled with a dram each and a pipe of Tobacco. 
In the evening Brown and Bourgeau arrived from Vancouver with 
letters dated the 22nd. Ultmo. They had a very unpleasant voyage 
coming owing to ice in the Columbia and the high water in the portage. 
Sinne tre aye came with them and contributed much towards their 
coming as they could not cross one river without him—In that case I 
made him a present of a Blanket and took him once again into favor. 
The news brought is that the Stikeen party were back the Russians 
would not let them proceed up the river.**. The Vancouver® was lost 
on Queen Charlotte’s Island and the Officers and Crew escaped but 
with much risk as the natives were near killing them—The weather 
cloudy and rain fell in the forenoon, fair afterwards 

2nd Friday. The men have not been ordered to work nor will 
they be till Monday next. The weather fair and cold. 

8rd Saturday. Nothing stirring about us; the natives mostly off the 
ground. It rained very much during the night past, I have a common 
black bottle out to which is a tin funnel inverted of 8 inches diameter 


94In 1834, the Hudson’s Bay Company decided to establish a post on the 
Stikeen river, in British territory. The expedition sent out for this pur- 
pose was under the command of Peter Skeen Ogden, William Fraser Tolmie 
and A. C. Anderson, assisting, and was equipped with the Dryad and a 
full complement of stores. According to a treaty of 1825, Great Britain 
had a right to use the Russian rivers to gain access to her own territory 
but, despte the treaty, the Russians, who had anticipated the movement 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, decided to block it and, when Ogden arrived 
at the river’s mouth, he found a blockhouse, the corvette Tally-ho, and 
two fourteen-oared gunboats ready to prevent his passage. Shortly after 
the Dryad had anchored, a small boat put out from shore, and a young 
Russian officer presented Ogden with a paper containing a proclamation 
from Governor Wrangel, which forbad both English and American ships 
to enter Clarence ‘strait. To this proclamation Ogden made strong protest, 
and affirmed that his company had no intention to enter Clarence strait. As 
the young officer spoke no language but Russian, the interview was short; 
but the following day an officer of higher rank, accompanied by an in- 
terpreter, visited Ogden. The later again made his protest, and reaffirmed 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company had no intention to enter Clarence strait, 
but merely wished to use the Stikeen river to gain access to British ter- 
ritory, in accordance with the principles set down in the treaty. Thereupon, 
the Russian broadly hinted that the effect upon the Russian trade would 
be the same in either case, as a fort at Stikeen or thirty miles inland 
would carry the trade with it, and the Russian government would secure no 
advantage in owning the shore line. Ogden was forced to retire, as he had 
no authority to give battle. In the diplomatic bickering which followed, 
the Hudson’s Kay Company, besides money damages, received Fort Wran- 
gel, and a lease to a considerable shore strip. Consult: H.-H. Bancroft, 
History of the Northwest Coast, II, 628 ff. 


95The schooner Vancouver was built at Fort Vancouver in 1826 and 
was of 150 tons burden, but poorly constructed and a losing proposition 
from the beginning. She was wrecked on Rose Spit, Queen Charlotte Islands, 
her commander, Captain Duncan, having run her aground in broad day- 
light. See: ante, note 13. 
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and this morning [page 124] I found 234 inches in the bottle —Fair 
and most delightful weather all day— 

4th Sunday. The Indians have been more about us to day than 
usual, but all was quiet. It rained much during the night and fair all 
day. 

5th Monday. Four men have been put at cutting fence poles, and 
McDonald mending chimnies. Traded some venison. The rain has 
been so much during the night that I found my bottle just full. Fair 
all day, the air colder towards evening. 

6th Tuesday. This afternoon Letters were received from Mr. 
Yale who wishes me to send a Boat for assisting in bringing some 
provisions. I have ordered a couple of men to repair the only one we 
have, and shall forward it with three men and two Indians. More 
poles cut this day. Our horse and cow keeper has got into bad hu- 
mour and has left us; previous however I took away the property he 
got for his winters duty. It rained all night, though it was clear in 
the evening. To day we had several showers. 

7 Wednesday. The men employed at the Boat. No trade of skins 
of any kind. It rained mostly all night and partial showers to day. 
[page 125] 

8 Thursday. This morning about eleven o’clock Anawiscum, Lou- 
is and Brown with two Indians off in the Boat to Mr. Yale for pro- 
visions. The men now at the place three in number will be kept nigh 
at hand in ease of arrivals. Rained again last night and some show- 
ers towards the evening. 

9 Friday. The two left to work were employed nigh hand. Sevy- 
eral Indians arrived to trade; Neilam, Mr Yale’s Comorade and the 
Yackamaw Chiefs Brother; they have some Beaver skins. It rained 
all night. To day partly fair. 

10 Saturday. A number of Indians round us kept the men in 
doors mending chimnies Traded 38 Beavers and 3 Otters from the 
Indians above mentioned. At one P. M. the bottle out in the rain was 
full making the second since the beginning of the month. It rained all 
day. 

11 Sunday. The Indians have assembled to smoke a pipe in 
peace among themselves. Neidlum, the rogue, left us well pleased. 
The rain fell so thick that this evening the bottle was found ful— 

12 Monday. The men were employed chopping firewood. It 
rained again last night and fair to day. 


13 Tuesday. The same busy times for the men The moon shone 
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bright till about midnight then a little more rain—Fair all this day. 
[page 126] 

14 Wednesday. McKee and Bourgeau were employed at plough- 
ing a small piece of ground near the Fort. The Cattle were kept in- 
doors all day and night In the evening 15 Poo-leul-lop-pas arrived 
with little or nothing to trade. Last night we got a severe frost to day 
it became mild and rain fell. 

15 Thursday. Men kept employed as usual. Traded a few 
skins and some venison. It rained a little during the night but fair 
all day. 

16 Friday. The men ended their ploughing and have resumed 
their chopping. A little more rain the night past and at intervals 
during the day; the sun when it appeared was heating as in spring. 

17 Saturday. The men kept at chopping near the Fort Many 
Indians about us, and the most of them beggars. The night was beau- 
tiful and the moon appeared bright during it. To day it was fair and 
warm, so much so that flies were seen outside of the fort. 

18 Sunday. The Indians about the place have all gone to La ah 
let to pass the day by request from him. This afternoon the French- 
man with a pis caw house Chief arrived with furs to trade. It 
rained from ten in the morning till night. 


19 Monday. This morning the men were put to chopping wood. 
Traded 15 beaver [page 127] skins and two otters. We had a strong 
south east gale all night accompanied by rain. This morning about 
eight the plurometer was full—Fair rest of the day, till towards 
evening then cloudy. 

20 Tuesday. The men kept employed about the place on account 
of the numerous Indians about us. The Frenchman and party off. 
Closed our years business. Inventory taken and our returns this 
month is 62 Large Beaver, 22 Small do, 2 Fishers, 7 Minks, 11 Rats, 
14 Otters and 1 Racoon, 9 animals 230 pes dried salmon, 6 fresh do. 
50 Ducks and 2 Geese. 

This year’s returns are as follows commencing from March 1st 
1834 and ending 20 January °35 making only ten and 2/3 months 
trade. 


33 Large Bear Black. 80 Minks 

TS 0malee aie 700 Rats 
1038 Large Beaver 1 Sea Otter 

12 Small Do 340 Land do 

29 lbs Cutting do. 190 Racoons 


9 Fishers 2 Elk Skins 
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40 Chev do 170 fam Hyouquois 

It rained for the most part of the night and to day also [page 129; 
page 128 is blank] 

21 Wednesday. The men have been employed at repairing the 
road down to the Sound—part of the day—and the remainder part 
chopping and bringing home firewood. This forenoon a few So qua 
mish arrived headed by a young man who is rising up a new religion. 
He came on purpose to see me, but as yet has not made up his mind 
to speak in respect to his vision of celestial beings. It is reported that 
in a dream he was presented with a written paper and 18 Blankets 
from above, the latter are invisible, but the former the Indians say he 
has about him. They have brought a few skins to trade. Asselim has 
also come with 1 Beaver, this fellow is one of the greatest liers in the 
country, he told at first he had ten skins at his lodge, but all turns 
out to be a lie. The night was stormy part of it, and the day was 
really delightful. This is I must say unexpected weather the sun 
was as bright and the day was as warm as in spring. 

22 Thursday. The men still employed about us. The So qua 
mish have left us and taken their Beaver with them not agreeing in 
price The weather as yesterday. 

23 Friday. To day the So-qua-mish returned and traded—Fair 
weather at intervals [page 130] 

24 Saturday. The men were splitting firewood. The weather 
fair some rain during the night 

25 Sunday. More rain in the course of the night and partial show- 
ers all day. The Indians had their devotional party near the Fort. the 
bottle full. 

26th Monday. The men variously employed. About noon Chal- 
lacum and lady arrived from Mr Yale with the accounts &c of Fort 
Langley. All well. The boat sent from this reached Langley on the 
13th mid-day and they will be here in a day or two if the wind keeps 
under. Cloudy weather and partial showers in course of the day. 

27 Tuesday. This morning sent off John McKee and Bourgeau 
& family to Vancouver with the accounts of this place and Langley. 
An Indian is gone with them to take charge of the horses. I am now 
left with only Ouvre in the Fort, and surrounded with a large party 
of Indians. Showers during the night and forepart of the day, fair 
after. 

28th Wednesday. Late last evening The Boat manned by our 
three men and two Indians arrived, the property was got up this morn- 
ing, all appear in good order. About ten Dominigan Farron started 
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to overtake the party going to Vancouver and with it he is to con- 
tinue. Rained a little at night and some to day. Our plurometer full 
this morning. [page 131] Articles received from Langley as follows 


viz 
28 Bags Pease 35 Bushels 
24 ” Potatoes 35 ‘ 
$ ” Wheat 5 
1 ” Corn 1k, 
1 "ear * & Onions 10 Mats 
1 Keg Pork. 4 Gallons 2 Axes repaired 
2 “Lard Ree ea 2 Hooks. 
Some Sausages 1 Bag Flour 


29 Thursday. The men have rested after their voyage. Indians 
are gathering strong about us and gambling. We have at least eight 
men on the ground of six different tribes. The weather clear all night 
and to day it was fair and charming. 


80 Friday. Got the dung put on our potatoe field and hay 
brought into the stable. Hill Indians coming in, some not sure of 
themselves. Delightful weather. 


31 Saturday. Got more firewood brought home. The Indians are 
still coming in, and a small party went home. The weather has been 
fair and warm all day, the night was clear and a little cold. The 
trade from the 20th Instant is as follows: 


44 Large Beaver 27 Musquash 

24 Small “ 11 Land Otters 

2 Fishers 23 Racoons 

2 Martins 1 Elk Skin 

1 Mink 2 Chev do [page 132] 


FEBRUARY—1835— 


February Ist Sunday. We have had a great party of Indians 
about us all day. This morning the Chiefs attended on me for the 
sake of getting information of living well, and as there was a young 
man who understood the Flat Head language among the party, I 
thought proper to give them instructions respecting our duty to the 
Giver of Life as also the duty to one another. All what I said was 
taken in good part and fair promises for the future. The dance was 
well conducted and all behaved well. This devotional mode was for 
the present adopted and given to Indians as a mark of their showing 
they were pleased that they knew who their Creator was. There was 
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at least three hundred Indians on the ground. It rained during the night 
and the day was cloudy. 

2 Monday. The Indians have mostly all left us we have now about 
a dozen Yackamaws by us. The weather cloudy and a little rain fell 
in the night— 

3rd Tuesday. The men employed at making a new road. The 
Yackamaw traded and took their departure. Two strangers arrived 
with a few Beaver besides we are again visited by the beggars Sin ne 
tei yea and La ah let. Most delightful weather, flies about us and 
in the evening frogs were croaking [page 133] all around, prospects of 
fine weather. 

4th Wednesday. The men employed at the road. Indians go and 
come and always bring something to trade. The weather has been 
clear all day, in the evening it became cloudy. 

5th Thursday. Louis employed at hauling up the fence poles. 
Traded several Beaver skins. The weather foggy. The frogs still 
keep up their croaking at night. 

6 Friday. The men have been employed at chopping down 
trees that are on our new road to the sound. This has been a foggy 
morning and fair the rest of the day. 

7 Saturday. Chopping wood and clearing about the place were 
the duty of the men for the day. Sin nei tre ays and La ah let have 
at last left us. The weather still as yesterday. 

8 Sunday. The Indians all at home none came to trouble us. 
About ten Cowlitz arrived on a visit to the natives. The weather as 
before. 

9 Monday. The men employed about the place. The Cowlitz off 
to their homes. Sin nee tee aye and La ah let came on a visit, the 
former traded two otters, they are both away. The fog was so thick 
that it fell from the trees like a shower. We had a small shower in 
the afternoon [page 134] 

10 Tuesday. Louis the Iroquois was out cutting fence poles and 
Mc Donald was busy getting firewood in the morning in the after- 
noon he began making a couple of ploughs. Indians are coming 
in daily but bring in nothing to trade. The So qua mish juggler men- 
tioned on the 21st Ulto. is again doing wonders about his tribe—it is 
said he has a coat covered with dollars and is making presents to the 
natives by giving them Blankets of Cloth this is to be a yearly custom 
with him therefore they (his friends) will be well off. It rained much 
last night and cloudy part of the day but quite mild 


11 Wednesday. Louis at the fence poles and Me Donald making 
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ploughs, say repairing them. It rained much and this morning our 
plurometer was found full at 8 o'clock. 

12 Thursday. The same duty for the men Rained all night and 
this day at nine P. M. the Bottle was full. In the afternoon the 
weather was fair. 

13 Friday. To day the men that is to say Louis and Mc Donald 
were both employed as yesterday. The Indians come and go as usual, 
but very little trade. Delightful clear weather. 

14 Saturday. Men kept employed about the place Several In- 
dians have cast up and brought us some fresh meat. The weather 
cloudy and a little rain fell. [page 135] 


15 Sunday. We have had several Indians on the ground paying 
their usual devotion. The weather has been various during the night 
and day partial showers. This afternoon six men arrived from Van- 
couver and I am happy to say that our transactions for the post outfit 
has been found satisfactory by all the great wigs of that place. Three 
of the men are to remain here and the others are to go to Langley. 
Our plurometer full. 

16 Monday. Sent off the Langley men. The men newly ar- 
rived are resting and the others did a ltitle work. The weather Fair. 

17th Tuesday. Began repairing our fences. Indians are gather- 
ing on us, but very little trade is effected. The weather delightful. 


18 Wednesday. Many Indians on the ground for the purpose of 
celebrating a marriage between a Scay waw mish lad and a Chickaye- 
litz girl. On the side of the young man 8 Guns, 10 mountain Goat 
skins, and a slave were given in a present, the young woman’s friends 
gave an equivalent. We traded a few beaver skins. The men were 
employed at fence work. Foggy morning fair afternoon— 

19 Thursday. The men have been employed at the fence, that is 
Louis, Dominique, Quennell & Mowat at the above work. Anawiskum 
[page 186] Me Donald was employed squaring wood for a barn and 
Ouvre as usual attending on the Indians. The Chief Challacum paid 
me a visit before leaving me for his land on an affair of importance 
a report has come to him that the So qua mish juggler was charged 
with robbing the dead and it is in this way that he made presents. 
The Chief came to me for advice in respect how the rascal was to be 
punished. I told him to gather the great men of his tribe and act ac- 
cording to their decision “for my part” says he “I shall banish him 
from my country never to return in fact he ought to be killed for such 
a crime’ I said it was a very proper punishment that of banishment 
it would hurt him more than Death itself. The old man left me well 
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pleased and determined on doing the justice he proposed. The weather 
foggy morning and clear the remaining part of the day. Two animals 
got from the Natives. 

20 Friday. The men employed as follows. Four at getting 
fence poles, and the other drawing dung and rotten hay on the potatoe 
field. This morning got the Scay waw mish to trade after giving one 
of the most troublesome a blow over the shoulders with butt end of 
my gun. Some hail fell today and then rain. Ouvre made 51 Candles. 

21st Saturday. Mc Donald returned to his barn wood and the 
rest of the men at fence wood. It rained much night & day. A few 
strangers arrived with some furs. [page 137] 

22nd Sunday. Indians from nigh hand were here to pass the 
day. I made them understand the villainous conduct of the So quash 
mish juggler and hope that none of them present would do the like. 
Keep on good terms with one another in that way you will always 
do well. Cloudy weather and a little rain fell towards evening. 


23rd Monday. The men have resumed their work. Indians leav- 
ing us for their quarters. Last evening our Plurometer was full. About 
four this morning it began to snow at eight we had about and inch 
and a half on the ground, then the weather cleared up and before 
night the snow disappeared. 

24 Tuesday. The same duty for the men. This morning we had 
snow after a very cold clear night—only half an inch on the ground, 
the weather clearing up about eight, the snow partly disappeared 
Traded several Beaver skins from the Pendent Oreilles slave, say: 
“Tay Kill” by name. 

25 Wednesday. Two men employed at hauling out fence wood, 
and boring the holes through the pickets while another was busy at 
sharpening one end of them. Anawiscum was employed in squaring 
wood and Ouvre still doing little or nothing about the place. The 
Pendent Oreilles Slave Tah Kill took his departure Hard frost last 
night the ice in the kegs 1% inch thick [page 138] 

26 Thursday. The men have been employed as yesterday An 
Indian fell sick but through our care he got better, and for our thanks 
he was caught at stealing away from us a blanket which we lent him 
in the act of sweating him—The night we had a frost and to day it 
was cold, the wind north. 

27 Friday. Kept the men employed at getting pickets for our 
gardens near the establishment. A party of seventeen Yackamaws 
arrived with a few skins. An inch of snow on the ground this morn- 
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ing and it snowed all day, the weather mild, at night three inches on 
the ground. 

28th Saturday. From the bad state of the weather the men 
have been employed at chopping wood near the place About the mid- 
dle part of the night it commenced raining and continued so all day. 
The snow mostly all gone. Trade of the month as follows, 


73 Large Beaver 53  Musquash 
27 small do 6 Chev Skins 

114 lb Cutting do 1 Black Bear Appichiman 
16 Otters 10 Animals (the meat of 
41 Racoons 30 = Dried Salmon & 5 Fresh do 
16 Minks 5 Ducks [page 139] 


March Ist Sunday. The natives were all very quiet The weath- 
er has been stormy all night, about ten this morning it cleared up and 
became fine & clear. The Plurometer full. 

2nd Monday. Louis, Quenelle, Dominique, and Mowat were em- 
ployed at fence making. Anawiscum is stilling squaring [filling] up 
pieces for the Barn. Fine warm weather, wind. 

38rd Tuesday. The same duties for the men as yesterday. The 
Indians nigh hand pay us a daily visit for the sake of smoking our 
tobacco The weather hads been fair during the night and continued 
so till 2 a. m. after cloudy and partial showers. 

4 Wednesday. No change in our duties Weather fair. 

5 Thursday. The men still doing the same work putting up 
fences round our field of wheat. The weather has been cloudy for the 
most part of night and day; a little rain fell toward this evening. 


6 Friday. The same routine of employment for the men except- 
ing old Quenelle who is laid up from his rupture. Examined the Bales 
of furs and found that a few skins got wet by drops of rain falling 
on them. The weather fair; a strong gale during the night. [page 
140] 

7 Saturday. Mc Donald, Louis and Dominique were employed 
all day at splitting fence poles. Mowat was busy harrowing the field 
in which we are to put our seed potatoes. Quinelle still ailing and 
Ouvre doing little or nothing about the place. Traded a couple of 
Beaver skins. Weather overcast all day. rain commenced in the 
evening. 

8 Sunday. The few Indians about the place kept themselves very 
quiet. It rained at intervals. 

9 Monday. Three men employed at fence wood Mowat still har- 
rowing. Quenelle unwell Traded a few skins About noon the bottle 
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that is out to measure the quantity of rain that falls was found full 
and the weather still continued boisterous hail and rain till the even- 
ing when it became fair. 

10 Tuesday. Quenelle has resumed work, and the rest of the 
men at their various employments An Indian has been hired to assist 
at hauling out the fence poles The weather fair at intervals. 


11 Wednesday. The men have done the fence about the wheat 
field. harrowing continued. La ah let has arrived with a fourth wife, 
this Indian makes the great man and at best he is hereabouts as a 
beggar. It is his wives that feed him. The weather fair foggy morn- 
ings. [page 141] 

12 Thursday. A new fence is making round a small spot of 
ground intended for a kitchen garden, which was again ploughed 
over. Ouvre has been employed making horse collars. This after- 
noon Louis Delonais arrived from Langley sent hither as desired by 
Mr. Chief Factor McLaughlin to make up my seventh man—Mr. 
Yale writes me that the party sent from here on the 16th Ulto. got up 
there and all is well about him. Delightful weather—foggy morning. 

13th Friday. The men employed as usual about fences. Fair 
weather. 

14 Saturday. Louis, Dominique, Delonais and Quenelle have been 
busy at getting a fence up round a spot of ground west of the Fort. 
Mowat kept at harrowing. Anawiscum and made up a few bales 
of furs. The weather cloudy a part of the day, and a little rain fell. 

15 Sunday. The Indians assembled here for the day. The 
weather cloudy most part of the day. 

16 Monday. Our fence round the west garden completed and the 
men have begun to fence in the ground laid up for our potatoes. The 
packs done and everything in a forward state for meeting the vessel. 
Fair weather. Three kegs of potatoes put in the west garden. [page 
142] 

17 Tuesday. The harrowing continued and the fence work also. 
The weather cloudy. 

18 Wednesday. The same routine of employment for all hands. 
It rained during the night. We put a few garden seeds in the ground 
such as radishs, carrots, Turnips, onions, [cresses], lettuce, Broom 
corn and a keg of potatoes. Our apple plants look well. 

19 Thursday. The work getting on as usual. More seeds put in 
the garden Traded a few Beaver skins More rain in the day and night. 
Our plurometer full. 

20 Friday. No change in our duties. Indians have come in 
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but brought very little to trade. We got the meat of two animals. 
Rather cold during the night. The weather to day has been partially 
cloudy. 

21st Saturday. The fence around the potatoe field completed 
and the field east end of the Lake®® is now ready for the second plow- 
ing. Our wheat looks well. Challacum is arrived and I am told that 
the thief of the Dead is banished from his lands. No news of the 
ship coming. Fine weather. 

22 Sunday. Many Indians on the ground; the meat of four ani- 
mals got. It rained at intervals. [page 143] 

23rd Monday. The harrowing and fence making resumed. Sev- 
eral Indians have arrived but as usual in need, and nothing to trade. 
Our plurometer full Cloudy and rain. 

24th Tuesday. Our daily employment continued The Chief 
Challicum is getting a small piece of ground cleared for the purpose of 
planting a keg of potatoes got from Mr Yale. Snowed and rained at 
intervals. 

25 Wednesday. We could not harrow on account of the weather. 
The men were employed at the fence excepting Anawiskum who was 
busy at making a horse waggon in order to relieve our poor oxen. 
Challicum off on a fishing excursion. Ta Kill the Yackamaw Chief 
formerly a Prisoner of War at the Pendent Oreilles has arrived with a 
beaver. This young man speaks the language I understand and with 
him I can convey all what I wish to say to the tribes hereabouts. The 
night and day have been very disagreeable continually raining with a 
strong westerly wind 

26 Thursday. The same employment for the men. The rain 
has filled up our plurometer. 


27 Friday. No change in our duties The afternoon the Chief 
Frenchmen cast up with some furs to trade. It rained all night and 
day. Our bottle again full this evening. [page 144] 

28th Saturday. The fence round our new spot for sowing wheat 
and Barley is now completed. The Frenchman is an Indian altogether 
spoiled having been too highly treated here by the person in charge 
for outfit 33, this day he wished me to lend him a horse for riding 
about, and because I did not act according to his wishes got into the 
sulks however I did not mind him, but sent him to the Indian Hall 
to smoke. Got part of our seed potatoes cut. We traded the meat 


s6This is evidently Old Fort Lake, a small slough southeast of the old 
fort. The lake is laid down on Huggin’s map, contained in Volume I of 
the Journal of Occurrences at Nisqually House, but does not appear on 
Inskip’s Map of 1846. 
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of 3 animals and a half. Rained again most part of the day. A very 
strong gale during the night 

29th Sunday. The day passed away as usual. The natives 
though numerous were all quiet. Partial showers. Our plurometer 
full. 

30 Monday. Ploughing commenced. Mc Donald was busy mak- 
ing a waggon. Rained again and our bottle full this evening. 

31st Tuesday. We resumed our ploughing. A bushel and a half 
of wheat sowed. Two men employed at splitting more poles and pick- 
ets for renewing the fence of last year which is now coming down. 
Me Donald made ear to one of the ploughs. Dominique sick. Par- 
tial showers of rain and hail. The trade of the month, 35 Large 
Beaver, 8 small ditto, 114 lb. Cuttings, 6 Otters, 27 Racoons, 2 Minks, 
29 Rats, 2 Bear skins, 3 Wolves, 1 Fisher, 20 wood Rats, 6 Chev 
skins, 914 animals. [page 145] 

April 1st Wednesday. Two men splitting fence poles. One sow- 
ing and harrowing, one plowing, and Mc Donald always working and 
repairing useful articles. We put in 21 quarts of clean wheat and 414 
Bushel potatoes in the ground next to the small river. Our garden 
seeds are coming on well. Plomondon’s Brother in Law has arrived 
from Vancouver Tells us that the Dryad is off to Wahoo and that 
the Cadboro is on her way hither. Traded a few skins from the 
natives. Fair weather, the morning cool. 


2 Thursday. The same employment for the men. A bushel of 
wheat put again into the above field. Louis is now plowing the field 
on the Nisqually road in order to sow our pease. Fair weather. 

5 Sunday. This morning Neidham and the Borgeau arrived, they 
tell us that yesterday they heard the report of a cannon as coming 
from Cape Flattery. There has been five different tribes on the 
ground, as usual a little disagreement amongst them. This is owing 
principally to Chiefs who are jealous of one another. The natives of 
the place performed their devotion without regard to the strangers. 
This afternoon Niedlam came into the Shop to trade and only two 
beaver skins were got; he wanted to give me 1 Large and 1 Small for 
a blanket this I could not agree—he is off to his lands. Fair weather. 

6 Monday. Three men at the fence, one sowing and harrowing, 
one plowing, one working about the place and one attending to the 
Indians. We have got 314 Gallons of Indian Corn sowed by the 
women. The weather cloudy. Neidlam came back and traded. 

7 Tuesday. Four bushels of pease sowed. The men employed 
as usual. A party of Chickayelitz arrived and traded a dozen of 
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skin most of them for rum. They were drunk and fighting among 
themselves on the beach. Some rain fell in course of the day. Ouvre 
sick, 

8 Wednesday. The men at the fence finished their job about noon 
to day, and have been employed since at taking down a Chimney. 
Three bushels of Pease sowed. Challacum is building a hut next to 
ours that is out for strangers. Indians all away. Fair weather. 
[page 147] 

9 Thursday. The ploughers and sowers continue their work The 
rest of the men employed about the place. Challacum away to his 
land. Three more bushels of Pease sowed. Partial showers in course 
of the day. 

10 Friday. The same employment for all hands. Two and a 
half bushels of pease sowed making 121% in the ground belonging to 
our last year crop. Very few Indians about us. We had a shower of 
hail and then rain late in the afternoon. 

11 Saturday. Three bushels of Langley Pease sowed Work 
getting on as usual. Indians do little or nothing. It rained some in 
course of the day. I am sorry to say that poor Ouvre is still ailing 
and appears not sound in his mind. 

12 Sunday. All quiet about us. Weather fair. Our bottle out 
for the rain was found full this morning. 

13th Monday. Louis at the plough. Mowat sowing and harrow- 
ing. Three men cutting more fence wood, Mc Donald working about 
the place—Ouvre a little better in health. Three more bushels of 
Langley pease sowed. Thick fog in the morning—The night rather 
cold. Fair day. 

14 Tuesday. The fence wood all on the ground where it is 
wanted. The last 1144 bushels Pease making [page 148] as follows 

121% bushels of Nesqually Pease 
7%, ” of Langley do. 
20 Total 
besides 114 bushel, pease, we have 2 ditto of barley in the ground 
McDonald was busy at planing boards for lining my sitting room. The 
weather as yesterday. 

15th Wednesday. The plougher has been at work with three 
others putting up a fence 2 Bushels of Barley sowed and the ground 
harrowed Ouvre still unwell. The weather fair at intervals. 

16th Thursday. The last barley sowed making 6 kegs in the 
ground we have also a gallon of oats. Our duty of sowing is now 
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over and our ground seems to be in fine order. Traded a few beaver 
skins from Indians nigh us. Fair weather. 

17th Friday. This being Good Friday I did not order the men 
to work excepting a little duty about the house. Sin ne tee aye has 
arrived with his family &c and as usual troublesome in the way of 
getting rum. The weather fair in the morning partial showers in the 
afternoon. The seed in the ground as follows 
20 bushels Pease 


35 a3 Potatoes 
10 ei Fall wheat 
5 = red do. 
Ye Corn 
6 es Barley 
ie. Oats [page 149] 


18 Saturday. The men employed as usual. Fair weather 

19 Sunday. The day passed away in quietness—Fair weather 

20 Monday. The men squaring wood for the Barn. The weather 
cloudy at intervals 

21 Tuesday. The same duty going on. About 14 past six this 
evening the Cadboro, Captain Duncan Master, hove in sight below the 
Island. The weather cloudy. 

22 Wednesday. Late last night the schooner anchored and to 
day all our property was put in store. The weather in the morning 
cloudy, and we got a fine shower. Fair towards three afternoon. 

23 Thursday. Work getting on as usual. The schooner was get- 
ting in water and ballast. Indians coming on us from all quarters 
with furs. Fair weather. 

24 Friday. This day one of our oxen died on getting on board 
every precaution was taken but of no use. Sent to Mr. Yale 2 Oxen, 
4 Horses and a Colt. The vessel off. The duty of the place getting 
on—Fair weather. 

25 Saturday. All safe and everything getting on. Indians trou- 
blesome for reducing the tariff. Fair weather. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue OPERATION OF THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL 
in OrEcon. By James D. Barnett, Ph. D., Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in the University of Oregon. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1915. Pp. 295. $2.00.) 


This book, as its title indicates, is a practical rather than theo- 
retical study. It has an appendix containing the bibliography of the 
“Oregon system,” constitutional and statutory provisions relating to 
the initiative, referendum and recall, a list of all measures submitted 
to the people and the votes for and against, from 1904 to 1914, and 
also sample material from various sources illustrative of the method 
of conducting a campaign for or against a referendum measure. 

“Beginning with 1892,’ Professor Barnett tells us, “a campaign 
for the adoption of the initiative and referendum was carried on with 
tireless effort, under the remarkable leadership of W. S. U’Ren, aided 
by the Joint Committee on Direct Legislation, later broadened into 
the Direct Legislation League (the forerunner of the People’s Power 
League), with the result that after ten years the system was embodied 
in the constitution. Advocated by the granges, the labor unions, and 
the Populist party, it had finally been indorsed both by the Republican 
and Democratic parties.” 

The book is not argumentative. The author’s purpose in 
writing it was to present and interpret the facts. Professor Bar- 
nett has brought together in this volume and made accessible much in- 
teresting and valuable information concerning the merits and defects 
of the “Oregon system.” 

Concerning the complaint so often made that initiative measures 
have been crudely drawn, he says that “although there has been at 
times good ground for such complaint, on the whole the measures 
submitted through the initiative compare well in form with the leg- 
islation enacted by the assembly.” 

The circulation of petitions has been a real problem. In a few 
instances petitions “have been circulated wholly by volunteers inter- 
ested in the good of the cause involved.” But in most cases even when 
measures were proposed and supported by strong organizations such 
as the People’s Power League, the State Grange, or the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, it was necessary to resort to paid circulators to secure 
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the required number of names. To the suggestion that giving or re- 
ceiving money for circulating petitions should be made a criminal 
offense, the author replies that “it seems that the prohibition would 
result in hampering those acting in good faith without preventing the 
unscrupulous from acting in violation of the law. Great business 
interests, acting through their armies of employees, could probably 
easily evade the provision....... There is a great deal of opinion 
to the effect that the provision would practically destroy the legitimate 
use of the initiative and referendum, especially in view of the fact 
that heretofore many measures, clearly favored by the people, could 
not have been placed on the ballot without the aid of paid circulators.” 


Professor Barnett seems to think, however, that the circulation of 
petitions is not a necessary feature of the initiative and referendiim. 
It might be a better plan to have petitions signed only at registration 
offices. But this change would make it necessary to reduce the re- 
quired percentage of signers. To prohibit the circulation of petitions 
without reducing the required percentage would in his opinion probably 
render the initiative and referendum inoperative. 

The over-use of the initiative and referendum he attributed to a 
number of causes, such as the desire of the people to use a new tool, 
the failure of the legislature to enact needed legislation, the ease of 
securing signatures and the resubmission of defeated measures. 


The large number of measures appearing on the ballot makes it 
extremely difficult to cast an intelligent vote. “It is no reflection 
upon the intelligence of the voters to say that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for them adequately to consider such masses of legislative pro- 
posals.” Nevertheless, the educational effect of the system, Professor 
Barnett thinks, is of great value. 


There is some check on the over-use of the referendum in the 
disposition of many voters to vote against measures which they do not 
understand. The experience of Oregon shows that as the number of 
measures on the ballot increases, the proportion defeated is also likely 
to increase. Measures of a technical nature and consequently difficult 
for the public to understand, local measures which do not interest the 
state at large, and those backed by narrow selfish interests are likely 
to be rejected at the polls. 

“In spite of the difficulties in the situation, 
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the author says, 
“the results of the several elections are, in general, competent evi- 
dence as to the intelligence of the vote cast. That the voters have 
done remarkably well under the circumstances is generally conceded, 
even by the opponents of direct legislation. 
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The abuse of the emergency clause by the legislature has to some 
extent threatened the effectiveness of the referendum. “Five candi- 
dates for the office of governor in 1914 promised in case of election 
to use the veto power to prevent the abuse of the emergency clause.” 
And yet nearly one-fifth of the acts passed in 1915 were emergency 
laws. 

In the opinion of Professor Barnett, the effect of direct legislation 
upon the legislature has been, generally speaking, beneficial. It has 
lessened the amount of corruption in that body; has increased rather 
than diminished the legislator’s sense of responsibility, and has fur- 
nished protection against the ever present danger that the legislature 
will mistake the clamor of special interests for public opinion. 

Professor Barnett’s account of the “Oregon system” in operation 
is a valuable addition to the literature of this subject. 


J. ALLEN SMITH. 


History or Epucation 1n Iowa, Votume III. By Clarence Ray 
Aurner. (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1915. Pp. 
xii+464. $2.) 


This book—the third volume in a proposed six-volume work— 
deals with the development of secondary education in the state of 
Iowa, the first two volumes having treated the beginnings of element- 
ary education. The student of the history of education will find the 
sections on the Academy particularly interesting. The history of the 
rise, growth and decline of the Academy in Iowa, is especially sug- 
gestive as typical of this interesting phase of the development of sec- 
ondary education in the United States. The establishment of private 
normal schools and institutions for training for business pursuits is 
very properly treated in this connection, representing as they do an 
early movement toward vocational training as distinguished from the 
college preparatory function of the academy. The public high school 
movement is carefully traced from the beginnings in the middle of 
the past century to the present day, a most difficult task in view of 
the lack of legislative direction. In the printing and binding, as well 
as in content, the book maintains the uniformly high standard of the 
publications of the State Historical Society of Iowa. 

The students of education in Iowa are fortunate in having an ac- 
count of education in the state as comprehensive and reliable as this 
work promises to be when completed. Furthermore, this history of 
education will no doubt serve as an example and stimulus for histo- 
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rians in other states. It is to be hoped that Washington will be 
among the first to follow in making a reliable record of the beginnings 
and development of this most important feature in our civilization. 
Here is a great opportunity for a student of history and education 
in the state of Washington. Paux J. Krusz. 


SpPeENcER FuLLerTON Bairp: A Biocrapuy. By William Hea- 
ley Dall. (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1915. Pp. 462. $3.50.) 


“The two men who have exerted the strongest influence upon 
natural history studies in this country are Louis Agassiz and Professor 
Baird.” This judgment of the late Dr. J. S. Billings indicates the 
importance of the present and first adequate biography of Spencer 
Fullerton Baird. 

The subject of this notable biography was for thirty-seven years 
in the scientific service of the United States Government. During his 
entire career he was directly or indirectly concerned in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the scientific work of the numerous sur- 
veys and explorations sent out by the Government. He was in Wash- 
ington City as a youth of nineteen when the collections from the now 
famous Wilkes Exploring Expedition were being received by the Mu- 
seum of the Patent Office. So interested did he become in the scientific 
material which he there saw that he at once applied for a position 
as curator. He failed to secure the position but in 1850 became As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and later Secretary of 
this Organization which position he held through life. Under his di- 
rection, the natural history reports of many of the surveys of the 
West were prepared and he personally wrote the two volumes of the 
Pacific Railroad Survey devoted to mammals and birds. 

The volume contains many selections from Professor Baird’s cor- 
respondence with Audubon, Agassiz, Dana and other scientists of 
note and is so full of human interest that anyone, regardless of pro- 
fession, will find it a delightful book to read. The author, Dr. W. H. 
Dall, has written many books and monographs on Alaska and the 
Northwest and has been a curator of the United States National Mu- 


seum since 1880. 


CoLLECTIONS OF THE Kansas State Historica, Society. Votr- 
uME 13, 1913-1914. Edited by William E. Connelley. (Topeka, 
State Printer, 1915. Pp. 602.) 


This volume will prove of value in the Pacific Northwest by rea- 
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son of an able and suggestive paper by W. E. Connelley upon “Na- 
tional Aspects of the Old Oregon Trail.” Painstaking care is evi- 
denced in the preparation and editing of the entire volume. Much of 
fact and incident is here collected for the use of present and future 
students. A fifty-seven page, double-column index is furnished. 


CauirorNiA, 1849-1913; Or, Tue RamMBLING SKETCHES AND Ex- 
PERIENCES OF Sixty-Four Years’ ResipENcE iN TuHar State. (Oak- 
land, DeWitt and Snelling, 1913. Pp. 48. $.50.) 


Here is the unpretentious story of a ’49-er from Vermont. The 
narrative begins with the trip over the Oregon Trail from Independ- 
ence, Missouri. Many incidents are related bearing upon early min- 
ing days in the Golden State. 


Texas IN THE MippLe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Herbert Eu- 
gene Bolton. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1915. Pp. 
501. $3.25 paper, $3.50 cloth.) 


The sub-title is Studies in Spanish Colonial History and Ad- 
ministration. It is Volume III in the University of California Pub- 
licatons in History. Professor Bolton has made himself an authority 
on the history of the Southwest. This large work, based on the orig- 
inal sources, may well be accepted as final on its definite time and 
place. The book is illustrated with maps and diagrams. In dignity 
and scholarship it reflects credit on the great institution from which 
it is issued. 


MicnuicgaN Historicau Coiixections. (Lansing, Michigan His- 
torical Commission, 1915. Pp. 601.) 


This is Volume XXXIX of the Collections. It is packed with 
valuable materials pertaining to the history of Michigan. It is a fine 
example of what an enterprising state can do toward preserving the 
record of men and events important in the annals of the commonwealth. 


Tue Mruirary Osrieation or CitizeNsuie. By Leonard Wood. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. 76. 75 cents 
net. ) 


The distinguished Major General, United States Army, gave an 
address at Princeton on April 15, 1915, on “The Policy of the United 


Writings of F. B. Hawes 18 


States in Raising and Maintaining Armies.’ To this has been added 
two other addresses: ‘The Military Obligation of Citizenship” and 
“The Civil Obligation of the Army,” both delivered in 1915. The 
three addresses comprise the contents with an introduction by John 
Grier Hibben, President of Princeton University. 

Though the book has no particular bearing on the Pacific North- 
west, it is of interest at this time to citizens of all parts of America. 


MisceLuaNeEous Wraitines or F. B. Hawes. Edited by Ed. M. 
Hawes. (Everett, Wash., Hawes Press, 1915. Pp. 53.) 


In the foreword the son gives this brief biography of his father: 
“Ferdinand B. Hawes was born at Fox Lake, Wisconsin, on October 
11, 1858. After his father’s death in the Union army, he was edu- 
cated in the Soldiers’ Children’s School in Wisconsin, and there learned 
the shoemaker’s trade. Later he attended the State Normal School 
and after graduating there took up school teaching which he followed 
continuously, with the exception of a brief experience in the publishing 
business, until 1900. Then with the belief, as he expressed it, that 
‘the world has but little use for superannuated school teachers,’ he left 
the Superintendency of the Olympia Schools to enter business in Ever- 
ett, where he continued until his accidental death on October 26th, 
1908.” 

The little pamphlet reveals the thought of F. B. Hawes. He 
hated and combatted sham. He had a lively humor and a tender senti- 
ment. These qualities show in the essays, speeches, letters and poems. 
Only one hundred and twenty copies of the book were printed by the 
family for relatives and friends. 


Inp1an LeceNnps. By Marion Foster Washburne. (Chicago, 
Rand McNally & Company, 1915. Pp. 144.) 


This little book is for children. The legends have been selected 
from various tribes only a few of which are mentioned for purposes of 
identification. Aids are given, such as a brief bibliography, for fur- 
ther readings about Indians. 


Tue Masrerine or Mexico. By Kate Stephens. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 335.) 


This is an effort to tell once more the thrilling story of the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez and his handful of Spaniards. The story 
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is based largely upon such source materials as the writings of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo. It will probably have an especial appeal at the 
present time. 


Other Books Received 


American Scenic anp Historic Preservation Soctrety. 
Twentieth Annual Report, 1915. (Albany, State Printer, 191 
887.) 


Girrorp, Epwarp Wrystow. Composition of California Shell- 
mounds. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1916. Pp. 29.) 


Hamitton, J. G. pe R. Party Politics in North Carolina, 1835- 
1860. (Durham, North Carolina Historical Commission, 1916. Pp. 


212.) 


Hvevenot Socigty or SoutH Carormna. Transactions, No. 21, 
1915. (Charleston, The Society, 1916. Pp. 72.) 


JosepH Braprorp Peaks, 1839-1911. (Dover, Maine, Piscataquis 
County Historical Society, 1915. Pp. 41.) 


Lisrary oF Coneress. Classification: Class C, Auxiliary Sci- 
ences of History. (Washington, Government, 1915. Pp. 176.) 


Micuett M. The Co-operative Store in Canada. (Kingston, 
Canada, Queen's University, 1916. Pp. 22. 


Nortuy Carorina Stats Literary ano Historica, Association. 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Session. (Raleigh, State Printer, 
1916. Pp. 120.) 


Owen, THomas M. Alabama Newspapers and Periodicals. (Mont- 
gomery, State Printer, 1915. Pp. 39.) 


Owen, Tuomas M. Alabama: State Name, Boundaries, Capitol, 
Executive Mansion, Seal, Flag, Holidays, Song and Flower. (Mont- 
gomery, State Printer, 1915. Pp. 11.) 


Sirton, Sir Currron. Some historical reflections relating to the 
War. (Ottawa, Women’s Canadian Historical Society, 1915. Pp. 
20.) 


Swem, Eart G. Bibliography of Virginia, Part 1. (Richmond, 
Virginia State Library, 1916. Pp. 767.) 
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Waestarr, H. M. The Harris Letters. (Durham, Nerth Caro- 
line Historical Commission, 1916. Pp. 61.) 


WasHiIneTton Epucationat Association. Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Session. (Seattle, C. G. Bras, 
1915. Pp. 248.) 


Weaver, Cuartes E. Tertiary Faunal Horizons of Western 
Washington. (Seattle, University of Washington, 1916. Pp. 67. 
$.75.) 


Wesster, Laura JosePpHINE. The Operation of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in South Carolina. (Northampton, Mass. Smith College, 
1916. Pp. 67-118.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


An Old Shout for Preparedness 


H. B. McElroy of Olympia is keenly interested in all matters re- 
lating to Northwestern history. He recently came upon an original 
circular issued at the Territorial Capital in the days of the Civil War. 
In sending it to the editor or this Quarterly he says: “The folks in 
this country in those days seemed to favor preparedness.” 

Most of the enrolling officers mentioned in the circular are now 
dead. In fact only one is known to the present writer as being among 
the living. That one is D. B. Ward for King county. He is at pres- 
ent a baliff under Judge R. B. Albertson in the Superior Court of 
King county. 

The historic circular is here produced: 


Proclamation 


TO ARMS! TO ARMS!! TO ARMS!!! 
“Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty!!!” 
ApsuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Olympia, W. T., Jan. 15, 1862. 
Fellow-Citizens of the United States in Washington Territory: 

While our arms are being crowned with great success in the re- 
bellious States, the late dispatches portend a War with England and 
France. 

The storm is gathering! Let us then look well to it that it does 
not burst upon our heads while we are unprepared!! Let us not re- 
main quietly at our firesides and permit the ruthless savage to be 
turned upon us. Well do we know it has ever been the policy of those 
nations to arouse the merciless Savage, whose inhumanity is too well 
known to require comment. 

Let us then thoroughly organize the Militia, receive arms and 
equipments and be ready, at a moment’s warning, to defend our homes 
like men. 

He who prates of love of country and will not place himself in 
readiness, in time of danger, to defend it, is unworthy of that proud 
name we all bear, AMERICAN CITIZENS. 

The following named gentlemen will act as enrolling officers to 


receive the names of those who are willing to aid in our defense, 
should occasion require. 
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They will please forward the roll of the companies, with the 
names of the officers chosen, to Gen. Frank Matthias at Seattle, W. T., 
or to myself at Olympia. J. W. JOHNSON, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 


NAMES OF ENROLLING OFFICERS. 


Thurston County—G. Hays. 

Pierce County—W. H. Wood, Capt. Settle. 

King County—D. B. Ward, H. A. Atkins. 

Island County—S. D. Howe, Rev. G. F. Whitworth. 
Jefferson County—Victor Smith, H. P. O’Bryant. 
San Juan—E. D. Warbass. 

Snohomish—Capt. Fowler. 

Sawamish—F. C. Purdy, D. Shelton. 
Lewis—Capt. Henry Miles. 

Cowlitz—Dick Herrington, Alex. S. Abernethy. 
Clarke—U. East Hicks, W. J. Langford. 
Skamania—J. L. Ferguson. 

Walla-walla—Ray R. Reese, A. B. Roberts. 


Presidential Inaugurations 


In March, 1916, two presidents were formally inaugurated as the 
chief executives of Washington’s two highest institutions of educa- 
tion. On March 20-21 Henry Suzzallo was publicly greeted and 
felicitated on assuming full control of his high office in the University 
of Washington. On March 23-24 Ernest O. Holland was the center 
of similar ceremonies at the Washington State College. There were 
many prominent educators and distinguished citizens present as dele- 
gates and participants in the interesting programmes. Chief among 
these was Nicholas Murray Butler, publicist and President of the 
Columbia University. The appropriateness of his presence was mani- 
fest as both the new presidents hailed from the great institution of 
which he is the distinguished head. 

Aside from the importance of the events themselves, lovers of 
history are interested since the two men thus honored have it within 
their power to materially advance and encourage the cause of his- 
torical research in this relatively new commonwealth. 


A Correction 


A line of type was accidently omitted from the article by M. 
Orion Monroe on “A Critical Discussion of the Site of Camp Wash- 
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ington.” On page 20 of this Quarterly for January, 1916, the second 
sentence of the fifth paragraph should have read: “It has been 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that the true site of Camp Washing- 
ton was located at a point twelve and one-half miles southwest from 
the ruins of the Spokane House and six miles south of the winding 
ford on the Spokane river,” etc. The italics indicate the line lost in 


the proof reading. 


Pioneer and Historical Society of Thurston County 


At the annual meeting of this organization at Olympia on March 
2, 1916, General Hazard Stevens was re-elected president. Allen 
Weir, who had rendered years of faithful service as secretary, felt 
impelled by reason of failing strength to retire from that office. This 
decision was reluctantly accepted by the members who placed the 
duties upon F. W. Stocking, treasurer of the society. The other of- 
ficers were all re-elected, including the venerable chaplain, P. D. 
Moore, hail and hearty in his ninety-first year. 

The summer meeting of the society will be held in Tumwater 
Park, when the monument to the first American settlement on Puget 
Sound will be officially unveiled. 


Living Pioneers of Washington 

In this Quarterly for January, 1916, pages 87-89, there was pub- 
lished a list of biographical sketches of living pioneers of the Pacific 
Northwest and especially of Washington. This series of articles, 
written by the editor of this Quarterly, appeared on the editorial page 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. For the benefit of future historians, 
the list of the articles as they appeared in that newspaper since 
December 31, 1915, is here published with the date of first publication, 
the year being 1916, and with the present address of the pioneers: 

January 1, Mr. and Mrs. Hiram H. Pease, Seattle. 

January 38, Cyrus Hamlin Walker, Albany, Or. 

January 4, Dr. A. W. Thornton, Ferndale, Wash. 

January 5, Prof. W. D. Lyman, Walla Walla, Wash. 

6, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Chilberg, Seattle. 

January 7, Charles E. Ivy, Davenport, Wash. 

January 8, Marion Phillips, Seattle. 
January 10, Ira Robinson, Ferndale, Wash. 
January 11, Rev. Samuel Greene, Seattle. 
January 12, Thomas Sharpe, Rosario Beach, Wash. 
January 13, Oscar F. Canfield, Clarkston, Wash. 


January 
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January 14, Mrs. Clara McCarty Wilt, Tacoma, Wash. 

January 15, Isaac Wilson Buzby, Ellensburg, Wash. 

January 17, Addison A. Lindsley, Portland, Or. 

January 18, J. T. Williamson, Bothell, Wash. 

January 19, Isaac Newton Bigelow, Seattle. 

January 20, Ephraim Calvert, Seattle. 

January 21, Dr. William F. Oliver, Arlington, Wash. 

January 22, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Kellogg, Seattle. 

January 24, Robert McC. Becker, Seattle. 

January 25, Mrs. Abigail Boutwell Karr, North Yakima, Wash. 

January 26, Bishop Edward J. O’Dea, Seattle. 

January 27, Jacob Hauptley, Shelton, Wash. 

January 28,Jacob Harding, Bow, Skagit county, Wash. 

January 29, Mrs. Amy Elizabeth Leonard, Seattle. 

January 31, Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Roundtree, Klaber, Lewis 
county. 

February 1, Beriah Brown, Seattle. 

February 2, Judson W. Himes, Elma, Wash. 

February 3, Frank R. Spinning, Olympia, Wash. 

February 4, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berzone, Seattle. 

February 5, Morgan J. Carkeek, Seattle. 

February 7, John N. Skidmore, South Bend, Wash. 

February 8, W. P. Winans, Walla Walla, Wash. 

February 9, Judson S. Siler, Vance, Wash. 

February 10, Mrs. Nancy M. Bogart, Tacoma, Wash. 

February 11, Mrs. Mary Isabell Scott, Startup, Wash. 

February 11, Captain and Mrs. James W. Tarte, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

February 14, Robert Frost, Olympia, Wash. 

February 15, William H. Peterson, Tacoma, Wash. 

February 16, Senator and Mrs. Levi Ankeny, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

February 17, Mrs. Melissa L. Noyes (died March 16, 1916). 

February 18, John L. Jenkins, Bellingham, Wash. 

February 19, Benjamin F. Manring, Colfax, Wash. 

February 21, Jay Stillman, Puyallup, Wash. 

February 22, J. P. de Mattos, Bellingham, Wash. 

February 23, Grant Colfax Angle, Shelton, Wash. 

February 24, Joseph Marion Taylor, Newcastle, Wash. 

February 25, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Sisson, Anacortes, Wash. 

February 26, Mrs. Mary J. Byles, Bellingham, Wash. 
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February 28, John J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash. 
February 29, William M. Urquhart, Chehalis, Wash. 
Mareh 1, E. G. White, Enumclaw, Wash. 

March 2, James Contois, Toledo, Wash. 

Mareh 8, Charles Layton, Toledo, Wash. 

March 4, Michael Carsher, Seattle. 

March 6, Henry Clay Temple, Morton, Wash. 

March 7, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hunsaker, Everett, Wash. 
March 8, J. A. Ulsh, Glenoma, Wash. 

Mareh 9, Mr. and Mrs. Terrance O’Brien, Seattle. 
March 10, Mrs. Mary Low Sinclair, Snohomish, Wash. 
March 11, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Denny, Seattle. 
March 18, Rey. John B. Boulet, Ferndale, Wash. 
March 14, E. D. Phelps, Seattle. 


Mareh 15, James A. Smith, Port Townsend, Wash. 

March 16, Mr. and Mrs. William M. Coffman, Seattle. 
March 17, Mrs. Matilda Jane Sager Delaney, Eugene, Or. 
March 18, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Austin, Seattle. 

March 20, John Miller Murphy, Olympia, Wash. 

March 21, George R. Wilson, Bothell, Wash. 

March 22, Mr. and Mrs. David Longmire, Wenas, Wash. 
March 23, John L. Reid, Seattle. 

March 24, Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Balch, Sequim, Wash. 
March 25, M. F. Jones, Seattle. 

March 27, Washington Pierce Frazier, Olympia, Wash. 
March 28, OQ. S. Jones, Seattle. 

March 29, Gen. and Mrs. George W. Tibbetts, Issaquah, Wash. 
March 30, Mrs. Clara White Dunbar, Olympia, Wash. 


March 81, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Longfellow, Seattle. 


NORTHWESTERN HISTORY SYLLABUS 


[The aim of this department is to furnish outlines that will aid 
those who wish to study the subject systematically. It is expected that 
its greatest use will be as a guide for members of women’s clubs, 
literary societies, and classes in colleges or high schools. It will be a 
form of university extension without the theses and examinations nec- 
essary for the earning of credits toward a degree. | 


XVUI. The Civil War Decade 
1. The San Juan Case. 
a. Americans settle on the islands. 
b. Opposition by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
c. Landing of American troops. 
d. War with Great Britain threatened. 
e. Arbitration. 


2. Work for the Sanitary Commission. 
a. Washington Territory’s record. 
b. Greatest in the Union per capita. 


3. First Washington Territory Volunteer Infantry. 
a. Mustered in by Col. Justus Steinberger. 
b. By order of the U. S. War Department, Oct. 18, 1861. 
ce. Recruited in California and Washington. 
d. Served on the Pacific Coast until 1866. 


4. Washington’s War Governor. 
a. William Pickering. 
b. Appointed by Abraham Lincoln. 
c. Served from 1862 to 1866. 


5. Union League of America. 
a. United the settlers politically. 
b. Supported the Union cause. 


6. Turgid Eloquence of the Period. 
a. Notable speech by Albert Pingree. 
7. Government Townsites. 
a. Act of Congress, March 8, 1863. 
b. Work of Collector Victor Smith. 
ce. Port Angeles only townsite under that law. 
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8. The Mercer Girls Expeditions. 


a. Agitation for women by Editor Charles Prosch. 
b. Expeditions organized by Asa Mercer. 
ce. Arrival of the two companies. 
9. Confederate Cruiser Shenandoah. 
a. Operations in the Pacific Ocean. 
b. Thirty-eight vessels and cargoes captured. 
e. Cruelty of the commander. 
d. Fear in Pacific Coast cities. 
10. Purchase of Alaska. 


a. Memorial of the Washington legislature, Jan. 13, 1866. 
b. Activity of Secretary William H. Seward. 

ec. Treaty concluded on March 80, 1867. 

d. Russian Minister Edouard de Stoeckl. 

e. Price paid $7,200,000. 

f. Seward’s visit to Alaska. 


Brsuiograpuy.—Government reports and newspapers would be 
most helpful in studies along this outline. Some of them are cited 
but a larger part of the references are to works more easily and more 
widely accessible. 


Baeury, Crarence B.—‘‘The Mercer Immigration:’ Two Car- 
goes of Maidens for the Sound Country, The Quarterly of the Oregon 
Historical Society, Volume V, number 1, pages 1-24. This article 
published in March, 1904, is based upon documents and carries con- 
viction as to its accuracy. 


Bancrort, Husrrt Howr.—Works of, Volume XXXI (History 
of Washington, Idaho and Montana). Chapters VI to VIII deal with 
this period of the Territory’s history. 


Bravury, Caprarin Tuomas H.—O’Toole’s Mallet. This pam- 
phlet contains a history of the “Second National City,’ meaning the 
Federal townsite of Port Angeles. The national capital city is the 
first national city. Captain W. D. O’Toole, as Register of the United 
States Land Office at Seattle, sold the old townsite at auction under 
orders of the Government in January 1894, which suggested the title 
of the pamphlet. 


Enexr, Mrs. Frora A. P.—The Story of the Mercer Expedi- 
tions, The Washington Historical Quarterly, Volume VI, pages 225 
to 287. This article, published in October, 1915, is by one who was 
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herself a member of the second expedition. Her recollection was 
aided by a diary and other documents saved by her. 


Hanrorp, Jupck Cornertivs H.—Boundary Disputes with Our 
Northern Neighbors, Settled and Unsettled, and San Juan Dispute. 
The first is the title of an address delivered before the Washington 
Pioneers, June 7, 1899. The second is the title of an address he gave 
before the Washington State Teachers’ Association on December 28, 
1899. Each address were afterwards issued in pamphlet form. They 
should be in the more important public libraries. It is clear that they 
would be helpful in the study of the subject here outlined. 


Howe, M. A. DeWo.rr.—The Life and Letters of George Ban- 
croft. Chapter VIII in Volume II deals with the time when Mr. 
Bancroft was United States Minister at Berlin. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is little light thrown on the diplomat’s important work 
during the San Juan arbitration in which he took part before Emperor 
William I. 


Meany, Epmonp S.—History of the State of Washington. Chap- 
ter XVIII deals with the San Juan dispute and Chapter XXIV with 
the influences of gold and war. Pages 152 to 154 will be found help- 
ful on the question of the purchase of Alaska. 


Meany, Epmonp S.—Governors of Washington. This little 
volume, published by the Printing Department of the University of 
Washington, contains a series of biographies and portraits. The es- 
sentials in the life of Washington’s war governor may there be found. 


Moore, Joun Bassert.—History and Digest of the International 
Arbitrations to Which the United States Has Been a Party. This 
important Government publication is in most of the larger libraries. 
Chapter VII, in Volume I, from pages 196 to 236, deals with the 
San Juan water boundary. It is one of the best sources on that 
subject. 


OrrFiciraL Recorps or THE UNION AND CoNFEDERATE NAvIES. 
(Wshington, Government Printing Office,. 1896.) Series I, Volume ITT, 
contains the full and official record of the Confederate Cruiser Shenan- 


doah. 


Picxert, LaSatie Corsetti (Mrs. General George E.)—Pickett 
and His Men. A new edition of this work was published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1913. Chapters II and III deal 
with San Juan. Pickett was in command of the American troops that 
landed there in 1859. 
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Post-INTELLIGENCER.—Seward Entitled to All Credit for the 
Purchase of Alaska. This Seattle newspaper published a long, fully 
illustrated, article under that title on Sunday, December 30, 1906. 


Sewarp, Freperick W.—Seward at Washington. This work, 
edited by the son of the distinguished Secretary of State, contains 
valuable information about the purchase of Alaska. 


Stevens, Genera Hazarv.—The life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens. 
The San Juan case is here dealt with and citation is especially made to 
the threatened war with Great Britain, pages 290-295 of Volume II. 
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THE SINCLAIR PARTY—AN EMIGRATION OVERLAND ALONG 
THE OLD HUDSON BAY COMPANY ROUTE FROM MANITOBA 
TO THE SPOKANE COUNTRY IN 18541 


Agreeably to your wishes to hear about our trip from Manitoba, 
I will try and give you as good an account as I can. 

In the first place we started on the 5th day of May, 1854, from 
where Winnipeg now stands. Mr. James Sinclair? was the leader of 
the party and we were all intending to go to California, as we were 
told that mines were still good and plenty of gold was to be had, if 
we would dig for it, but not one of the party ever got there except 
a young man by the name of Wm. Gibson, and he did not remain there 
but came back to Oregon and settled there. 

We were a long time on that trip. We had no wagons, but just 
two-wheeled carts, and as we did not have many horses to work and 
draw the carts, we employed oxen; one ox to each cart, and we could 
not load them very heavily as they were not built to stand hard usage 
on stony ground. 

I do not suppose that we had any more than two thousand pounds 
as the heaviest load, and we kept on the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
cart road from one trading post to another*—quite a round about way 
—and we had to do so to avoid hostile Indians. The first trading 
post reached was Fort Ellis on a stream called Beaver River. We 


1This article was collated and prepared by Mr. William S. Lewis, 
from a series of letters written to him by Mr. John V. Campbell of 
Lilloett, British Columbia. 

2James Sinclair was a son of William Sinclair, a chief factor for the 
H. B. Co. stationed at Edmonton for many years, and who married a 
daughter of McKay, the Astor party lost with the Tonquin. James 
Sinclair first came west of the Rocky Mountains in 1841 in charge of the 
company of settlers sent out to occupy the Cowlitz farms for the H. B. 
Co. Two of his daughters are yet living, one in Portland, and the other 
in Rosebury. (T. C. Elliott.) 

3The route of the Sinclair party was substantially the same as 
that traveled by Governor Simpson of the H. B. Co. in 1841. See Vol. 1, 
Narrative of a Journey Around the World, Sir George Simpson. 
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traveled very slowly, perhaps twenty miles a day at most and more 
frequently less. 

Our next stop was on a stream called Qupelle River, the post 
was named Qu Pelle; the banks on either side of the stream were 
very steep and stony; big round boulders. I remember that very 
well, for I hurt my back very bad; there was no way to fasten a 
brake on those carts, so we just had to tie a rope around the oxen’s 
horns and hold him back to keep him from running down the hill. I 
recollect it had been raining, and the boulders were wet and slippery. 
I was walking along the side of a young steer I had on the cart, and 
was holding him back, when I slipped and fell and away went the 
steer down the rest of the way and the cart ran across my back and 
I had to crawl out of the road for there was another cart coming down 
and it just grazed my toes. 

After everybody else had got to camp, some parties came back 
and carried me down. After this I was obliged to lie in a cart for a 
week or ten days before I could do anything. There was a good cart 
road all the way to the next trading post, Fort Carlton, on the bank 
of the South Branch of the Sascatchewan River. The fort was stock- 
aded; all around there we saw half-breed buffalo herding with do- 
mestic cattle. I think we were about two weeks reaching Fort Carl- 
ton from the previous post. 


From here we had to cross the river, and make rafts with the 
carts and to row them and tow as well with boats which were loaned 
us by the trader at the post. It took us about three days to get an- 
other start for the next stream, another branch of the Sascatchewan 
River that was a long stretch away. We were about three weeks or 
longer in making that stream, and there we had to cross back to the 
north bank of the river and to keep out of the way of hostile Indians. 
We were also obliged to stand guard nights from there on. This last 
stream was a hard stream to cross, the water was very high with a 
stiff current. We came very near losing our rafts of carts. Our 
canoes were very light and we could not tow the rafts across fast 
enough and were carried a long ways down the river. We happened 
to land on a long point on the river, and by snubbing the rafts to some 
trees on the bank, we managed to save the carts, but it was a close 
shave. 

Our canoes were made by a frame of willows tied with ropes and 
oil cloth stretched over the frames. These could carry four or five 
persons. It took us all of a week to get a start from there. We had 
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a great deal of trouble to get our carts out from that high point. We 
had to make two rafts of our carts as we had quite a lot of them. 


After getting started again we kept on the north side of the 
river all the way to the next trading post, called Fort Pitt. Here we 
were in the heart of the buffalo country. The company kept a great 
many train dogs; there must have been three hundred fifty or four 
hundred dogs there at that time; they had plenty to feed them, being 
in the big game country. 

There was one of our party that was bringing three head of 
sheep along with his cattle, the dogs cleaned them out the first night 
there, so that Sutherland’s flock was no more. At this place we were 
obliged to stop very near three weeks, as there was a child born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Brown, a son who is now living in the Colville 
Valley. I saw him in the spring of ’55 as I had gone up to Colville 
to visit Mr. Thomas Brown before starting down to the Walla Walla 
country with Wm. Moar. 

After leaving Fort Pitt we still kept on the same side of the 
river until we came to Fort Edmonton, this was the middle of July. 
Here one of our party remained, Thomas Hudson, and hired to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. After leaving Edmonton we traveled upon 
the north bank of Red River, and kept on for several days, when we 
forded the stream, which happened to be quite shallow, with a fine 
gravelly bottom. From here we could see the first sight of the Rocky 
Mountains. I had forgotten to say that we came on to a band of the 
Cree Indians; this party of the Crees traveled along with us until we 
came to Fort Edmonton. We hired the chief of this band of Crees, 
whose name was Mackipictoon, or broken arm, to act as guide. These 
Cree Indians were very friendly to our party. They used to ac- 
company some of our party when they went out hunting the buffalo, 
and kept all the party supplied with fresh meat. 

The most of our party were half-breeds, and we could all speak 
their language fluently. There must have been very near one hun- 
dred of these Crees, and they acted as an escort to our party, stood 
guard at night, and kept with us until we came to a camp of Stony 
Indians on the little Bow River. We traveled along this stream then 
until it came out on the open prairie, out of the mountains onto a low 
bottom and bench land up back of our camp, very open. 

I came very near forgetting to tell about the buffalo being very 
plentiful in the country between Forts Pitt and Edmonton. We fre- 
quently went out hunting them and charged them on our fastest horses. 
Sometimes our horses were too fast and we would outrun the buffalo. 
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It was very dangerous to get ahead of them, as one could not see the 
many badger holes on account of the clouds of dust. Your horse was 
apt to step in one of those holes and fall down and get trampled on 
by the band of buffalo. One had to take big chances, but as it hap- 
pened we were very fortunate and nobody ever got thrown down. 

The last day that we saw the buffalo was on a Sunday. We were 
traveling along as usual and we could see a black mass moving towards 
us. These were the buffalo traveling towards the north and we had 
to stop and let them by. When they came up to us they separated, 
some going ahead of our carts and the others behind. We had to 
stop and let them by, and surround our loose cattle and our horses, as 
they wanted to follow the band of buffalo. We were obliged to stop 
and remain at that place over two hours to let them get by us. Just 
as far as the eye could see, it was nothing but a black mass of them 
and they were going on a small lope. One cannot think how they 
came to be gathered as it were into one band and started traveling 
north. The young men of our party were very eager to take a shot 
at them, but the old people would not allow that, as it would have 
been very dangerous to have shot them. They would have stampeded 
our whole outfit and killed all the women and children. 

There was something that I missed telling of; when we were en- 
camped at the Little Bow River we had three head of horses stolen 
by a hostile band of Blood Indians; they also shot some arrows into 
some of our cattle. The cattle came running to camp with the arrows 
still sticking in them; that was how we happened to. find out about 
their being around. Some of our party started right out on some 
horses that were kept staked out in case something like this happened, 
but the renegades got away with the three horses. I suppose they 
could not catch any of the others, so that they only got those three. 


At this camp on the little Bow River our party of Crees left us, 
but we kept the chief to act as guide through the mountains. We 
also hired two of the Stony Indians as guides over the mountains, as 
the route had not been traveled over and the trail was full of fallen 
timber. At this camp we remained another two weeks, as another 
youngster was born there to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fleet, but the 
little one did not live but a few days. We also had to go to work to 
break up our carts and use the timbers to make pack saddles to pack 
our baggage on the horses and oxen. As we did not have horses enough 
to carry all the traps. We were fortunate in getting nails and other 
necessities at Fort Edmonton to put the saddles together with. We 
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had to make everything very strong as some of our young steers were 
very frisky. It was quite a sight to see the young steers with the 
first saddles on their backs. In using carts, we had collars and 
breeching and we used these to fasten the packs on to the steers. 
They were tied fore and aft and around the middle and would still 
sometimes break them off. It was a grand sight to see their capers 
and there was not but one or two in the whole outfit that knew any- 
thing about packing. We had to stay in camp longer so as to get the 
young stock broke in to their job, but we had the time of our lives 
when we started traveling through the timber. In the narrow trail 
a steer would bump his pack onto a tree and then he would do some 
bucking to get that pack off; then we would have a time catching him 
to put the pack onto him again. We had to go very slow to get the 
stock used to their work. 

Some of the women had to ride on the back of the old oxen, as 
there were not horses enough for them, but these had to be led, as 
they did not guide very well with just the halter lines. Some days 
we did not make more than seven or eight miles, as some of the stock 
were getting footsore. We were the whole of September in getting 
through the mountains to where we came out on Canal Flats, between 
the Kootenay River and the head of the South Fork of the Columbia 
Lakes. About half of our route over across the mountains, one of my 
horses, the fastest of our buffalo horses, got tired out and we left him 
for a day, but as one of our guides threatened to go back and take the 
horse with him, I was requested to go back and shoot the horse, or 
we would lose our best guide. I had to go back and shoot the horse, 
but that was something that was hard to do, to kill my old friend. 
At length our party came out onto the Canal Flats. 


The Canal Flats are bounded by the lake on the north side, on 
the south side by the Kootenay River, on the east by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and on the west by the Selkirk Mountains. It is perhaps two 
miles across the flats from the base of the Rockies to the base of the 
Selkirks; from the lake to the Kootenay River the distance is three 
and a half to four miles. The flats have very open timber on them, 
and plenty of fine bunch grass. We stayed there two days and then 
our guides, the Cree chief and the two Stony Indians, left us to go 
back across the Rocky Mountains to their own country on the east 
side. There were some Kootenay Indians at Canal Flats and we 
hired a guide from these to continue on our route from there. 


Turning south, we forded the Kootenay River and followed the 
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base of the Rockies all the way down to Elk River.* Fording that 
stream we kept on south to the Tobacco Plains, a rolling country. 
There we crossed over to the American side of the international bound- 
ary line, which had not been surveyed at that time. (The boundary line 
was not surveyed until 1858.) We laid over there for another three 
days, and found a Hudson’s Bay trader for the Kootenais by the 
name of John Linklater, a Scotchman, who had come up on his yearly 
trip from Fort Colville in the Colville Valley along the Columbia 
River. 

Mr. Linklater’s trading post was on the west side of the Koote- 
nay River, and we were traveling down the east side. Mr. Linklater 
was the first white person we saw after leaving Fort Edmonton on the 
Sascatchewan River. — 

He was very happy to see some white people there. At that time 
he was all alone in that country; there was not another white person 
nearer than three or four hundred miles to his station. He came 
across to our camp from the other side of the river by fording it. We 
had not all got done unpacking our animals when he came over. He 
was so glad to hear that there were some white people on the other 
side of the river that he did not take time to saddle his horse, but 
jumped on it and rode over bareback to see us. While he was in our 
camp and all were eager to see him there was very near an accident. 
Mr. Sinclair’s mount took fright at something and started to run 
around among the other animals; the saddle got loose and under his 
body. There was a Colt’s revolver in the holster, tied on the saddle, 
that somehow started to shoot, and it was fortunate that none was 
hit. All the party had not reached camp. We traveled very slowly 
as our animals were very tender footed and it took some of the party 
a long time to get into camp. There were a lot of Kootenay Indians 
standing around also and wondering what kind of a gun that was 
that could shoot so often, they having never seen one of these six 
shooters before that time. It was a sight to see them standing around 
open mouthed when they saw the pistol and Mr. Linkhalter showed 
them how it was handled. 

At that time the only kind of guns that they used or ever saw 
were those flint lock guns. 

After starting away from the Tobacco Plains we followed the 
Kootenay River on the east side; the river was running more towards 

4The route of the Sinclair party down the Kootenai River and to 
the Spokane Country followed the general course of the canoe route trav- 
eled by David Thompson on his trips to the Columbia River country, 1809- 


This became the regular route between the fur trading posts at Spokane 
and Fort Colville and those on the Kootenai. 
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the west. We traveled south for a week until we came to the big bend 
of the Kootenay River, where it turned about due west towards Flat 
Bow Lake. When we struck the bend of the Kootenay, we crossed 
over the Kootenay again and traveled down on the west side to the 
Flat Bow country, about four days more. Then we crossed the Koote- 
nay again and left it to go south to the Pend O’Reille Lake. We fol- 
lowed the north bank of the lake west to the Sandpoint, and down 
along the Pend O’Reille River about forty miles. There we crossed 
the river in canoes, swimming our horses and stock. We were for- 
tunate in finding some Indians here to help us over. 


We were obliged to leave camp on the south bank of the Pend 
O’Reille in a hurry, as there was not much feed there for our stock. 
From this camp we traveled south towards the Spokane country, 
which we made in four days. 

Our cattle and horses were getting very tired and footsore 
by this time, and had to crawl along very slowly. It took us all of 
October and very near all of November to make out to the Spokane 
country. All of our party were getting tired also of the trip and 
were happy to find some white people there, Messrs Owens and Gib- 
son, stockmen. After visiting a few days most all of the party con- 
tinued on down towards Walla Walla. One family, Mr. Thomas 
Brown,’ and his brother, Henry Brown, went up to Colville Valley 
and took what cattle and horses they wished with them to that coun- 
try. Mr. John Moar and his family, with myself, remained at the 
Spokane. The rest of the party kept on the way down to Walla 
Walla. Mr. Wm. Moar and I stayed to winter the cattle in that 
country. There was one wagon brought by one of the party and a 
couple of truck wagons made. The wheels were made by sawing them 
off of a large pine tree, the wheels were about 7 or 8 inches thick. 
The axels were of fir and holes were bored and gouged out in the 
wheels. There was no iron about them at all except the few nails 
used in making the bed for the wagon. Just two horses were used 
to draw them and all the dunnage was piled on the wagons and a 
start made. 

I was told that they arrived at Walula the day before Christmas 
(1854). Mr. Sinclair and his family remained there, so did Mr. 
Whitford and family; the rest of the party kept on down to Oregon 
and scattered around the country. There was a gentleman by the 

5Thomas Brown became one of the first white settlers in Stevens 
County. By an abortive act of the Territorial Legislature, passed January 
18th, 1859, he was named as the first Sheriff of the newly created Spokane 


County, then embracing all the country north of the Snake River and 
east of the Columbia and Okanogan. 
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name of Dominqu Pambrumm who had charge of the trading post at 
Walula at the time, but he resigned and Mr. James Sinclair was em- 
ployed in his stead. 

We did not go towards Colville at all, as that was a long way 
down on the Columbia and a long way west of our route; we were now 
about one hundred miles or more from Fort Colville, south. Mr. 
Angus McDonald was the trader at Fort Colville at that time. 

We wintered about eight or nine miles up the Coeur d’Alene River 
from Antone Le Plant’s place. There were also wintering there the 
same winter of 1854-1855 two Americans that were in the stock busi- 
ness, one was named Frank Owens‘ and the other was called Gibson, 
but I cannot recall his Christian name; this man had a white woman 
with him. They also had three other white men with them as hired 
help, one Arnold King, another James Hole, and the other James 
Barrit, and an Indian from Oregon named Louis. That winter Owens 
and Gibson must have had 400 to 500 head of cattle, with some 500 
head of horses as well. 

There was just one other party who lived on the Spokane 
with Antone Le Plant, a French Canadian by the name of Camile. I 
cannot recall his surname. He was married to a sister of Antone Le 
Plant’s wife. There were no other whites or half-breeds resident in 
that country at that time that I know of. 

Antone Le Plant told me of a missionary having been in that 
country previous to our arrival there, who was stationed at a place 
called Walker’s prairie. I am not certain now, but I think that there 
were two of the missionaries, Walker and Eells. Walker’s prairie is 
north of the present city of Spokane. 

LePlant could not tell me what denomination those missionaries 
were, they were not Catholics, but I think I heard elsewhere in Ore- 
gon that they were Methodists. 

I was not ever near the mouth of the Spokane River but once, 
and I cannot say that I saw any trace of any old buildings having 
been built there. Antone LePlant once told me that there was an 
old Hudson Bay trading post at one time near there, but that was 
after I had been there. Had I known before I went, I might have 
looked for some traces of the old post, and as near as I can recall the 
time, I did not suppose that there ever had been a trading post there, 
for the place was covered with an undergrowth of small bushes, quite 

6Francis B. Owen. He had been driven out of the St. Maries Valley 
in Montana by the Blackfeet Indians, and was now engaged in cattle rais- 
ing and trading with the Indians in the Spokane Valley, where he was 


met by Gov. Stevens’ party the previous year (1858), Vol. 1, Pac. Ry. Re- 
ports, p. 257. 
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thick, and did not appear to me as if there ever had been anything 
like a house there. 

But then again I heard that there had been an old trading post 
some distance up the Little Spokane, on a prairie north of Antone 
LePlant, where there was another oldtimer by the name of Baptiste 
Pion; there again I did not see any signs of any old buildings having 
been built there; this I was told by one Thomas Stanger, who used 
to live about northwest of where Chewelah now is situated. 


Mr. Moar and I went to work cutting logs to build our house to 
winter in. Mr. Owens and Mr. Gibson let us have their hired men 
and some work cattle to draw the logs and also helped us to roll the 
logs up. We were in the house inside of two weeks. We were obliged 
to work pretty steady to get sheltered, as the weather was getting 
cold in the last of November. After getting our winter quarters all 
snug we had to look around for provisions, so we employed two Spo- 
kane Indians to accompany Mr. Antone LePlant to Fort Colville, as 
he was going up there to get some supplies himself, we could not get 
anything nearer than that place in the line of flour, sugar, tea and 
other articles we needed. 

Mr. LePlant bought what we ordered by him and his own, and 
brought our two Indians back with him. 

We were about 8 miles up along the Coeur d’Alene (Spokane) 
River, where we wintered. There was quite a camp of the Coeur 
d’Alene Indians near to us that wintered there, also the Spokane In- 
dians were down about 10 miles, about 3 miles below Anton LePlant’s 
place at the upper falls (Post Falls) of the same river.” About all 
the tribe were wintering there. I believe there were two chiefs there 
in that camp; Spokane Gary and Big Star. Spokane Gary I was told 
was taken to Manitoba by the H. B. Company when a young man 
and kept at school there for several years and was brought back by 
the H. B. Company again. I saw him a number of times and talked 
with him; he spoke very good English. The chief at the Coeur d’Alene 
camp was called Saltese. The rest of that tribe were at the Coeur 
d’Alene Mission, some 25 or 30 miles further up the country. The 
Indians were all very quiet and peaceful, we had no trouble with any 
of them. 

The main trails were those used by the H. B. Company in going 
from one trading post to another; one to the Walla Walla and Col- 


7This camping ground, near Saltese Lake, was the scene of the slaugh- 
ter of 800 or 900 Indian horses by Col. Wright in Sept., 1853, and was 
afterwards known as “Horse Slaughter Camp.” 
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ville posts; another to the posts among the Pend O’Reilles and Flat- 
head Indians in Montana; also to the Kootneai tribe in B. C. 

On my first trip up to the Colville Valley from the Spokane 
Country I started from our winter camp about 8 miles above the little 
falls (Post Falls) and traveled over the Hudson Bay Company’s 
trail. It took me about three days to reach the first settlers in the 
valley. These were some of the Finlays; there were three brothers, 
close neighbors, Patrick, Koostah and Nicholas Finlay. All of them 
had big families, and some of their descendants with their families 
were settled in their near neighborhood with the exception of James 
Finlay and his family who were settled further on up the valley. I 
think that there were thirteen in that family. The original Finlay, 
Jacques Finlay, was in charge of the old Spokane post in the early 
days; I never saw him, as he died before I came to that country. 
What other settlers there were in the Colville Valley, besides the 
Finlays, were some Scotchmen, Orkneymen and a few French Ca- 
nadians that had been employes of the Hudson Bay Company. These 
were married to some of the descendants of Jacques Finlay and some 
to the native women of the country. 

I think that there were just two settlers in the entire valley that 
had not been employees of the Hudson Bay Company; one Francois 
Morrigeaux who was a trapper from the East side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and one Canadian by the name of La Bien. I do not think that 
there were more than twenty-five or thirty settlers in the entire Col- 
ville Valley when I first came to that country in the spring of 1855. 
When I arrived at the Fort Colville there was quite a stir as the 
trader, Mr. Angus McDonald, was starting a pack train of 50 or 
60 horses down to Fort Hope on the Fraser River for an outfit of goods 
to supply the Company’s store at Colville. The goods brought were 
mostly dry goods and some groceries and some ammunition,—that is 
gunpowder and lead for the kind of guns that they used at that time. 
These guns were mostly old flint lock, muzzle loaders. There was 
never any flour brought to Colville as the Company had a flour mill 
at what is called Meyers Falls now. The settlers used to take their 
wheat to the mill in carts that were made in the valley; there were no 
wagons in that country at that time. The wheat was ground at the 
mill for the farmers, but I do not know how much the toll was. 

There was quite a trade in furs at that trading post. I did not 
see much money in the country. A farmer coming to the Fort for 
his groceries generally paid for them in wheat or flour or other pro- 
duce. There was not any fruit raised in the country at that time. 
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On this first trip to Colville I did not make a long stay, but went 
back down to the Spokane Valley and started with Mr. Moar for 
the Walla Walla country. 

After leaving our winter quarters in the spring of 1855, Mr. Moar 
with his family and I, with all of our stock traveled Southwest until 
we struck the old Hudson Bay route, and followed that down to the 
Snake River. There we crossed the river in canoes, and swam the 
stock over. We were fortunate in finding Indians there who ferried us 
over. These were the Palouse Indians. We were fortunate in never 
having had any trouble with the Indians at any places on the whole 
route. 

After leaving the Snake River, we had to look out for the lev- 
elest country to travel in. The country was very hilly and steep and 
it was hard for our poor stock to pull up those hills with the truck 
carts. It took us about four days to make the Walla Walla valley. 
This was a fine place for our poor cattle to have reached it at the 
end of their journey. 

I append a list giving the names of the members of the party; 
there were none of them old people with the exception of one that 
was over 60 years of age; the rest of the men were from 20 to 50; 
most of them in their prime. The women were also mostly young 
and healthy dames and lasses. 


Total 
James Sinclair, age 50, with wife and 7 children 9 
John Moar, aged 50, with wife and 4 children 6 
Roderich Sutherland, age 40, with wife and 1 child 3 
William Rowland, age 50, with wife and daughter 3 
James Gibson, age about 65 1 
William Gibson, age about 25 1 
Miles Burston, age about 55, and wife Q 
John Lyons, age about 50 wife and 2 children 4 
Philip Bird, age about 50, with wife and 3 children 5 
Arthur Bird, age about 40 years 1 
Thomas Bird, age about 50 years 1 
Charles Bird, age about 20 years 1 
George Taylor, age about 35 or 40 years i 
Samuel Norn, age about 50 years 1 


Thomas Brown, age about 50 years, with wife, three daughters and 
infant son born en route 

Harry Brown, age about 24 1 

John V. Campbell, age 22 years 1 
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Robert Flint, age about 35 years, and wife 2 
James Whiteford, age about 55 years, with wife and 2 girls 4 
Peter Whiteford, age about 30, with wife and 1 child 3 
Frank Whitford, age about 25 1 
Andrew Whitford, age about 18 1 
Donald Whitford, age about 15 1 
John Childe, age about 15 1 
Thomas Hudson, age about 55 years 1 
Old Daniel, age about 60 years 1 
Margaret Campbell, a single woman, age about 25 1 
Margaret Rowland, a maiden lady, age about 40 1 

Total 65 


After our arrival in the Walla Walla country, I remained with 
Mr. Sinclair working at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post and look- 
ing after the cattle. Mr. Moar stayed some time in the valley before 
going down to Oregon. He did not go further down than the Dalles, 
Oregon. I stayed on tending the stock along with another of our 
party that came with us from Manitoba, George Taylor. 


We stayed there until the Indians commenced to get troublesome 
in 1856 and 1857, when everybody had to leave for the lower country. 


The white people all had to go to Oregon. There was one day 
that Taylor and I were driving a lot of cattle into the corral to 
brand them. We met a party of young bloods who got to shooting 
some of our cattle. We thought it was about time to quit, so we went 
and reported to Mr. Sinclair, who told us we had better leave the stock 
go. Taylor left in a few days for the Nez Perce Country, as those 
Indians were still friendly. 


A few days later I gathered up what horses Mr. Sinclair had 
and what I owned and started for the Colville Valley with them— 
in all about twenty head. On my way up the country on the Nez 
Perce trail I came across some Indians; one of these sold me a mare 
that was not his own. This was at a creek called Tuccunon. Con- 
tinuing on I came to the Red Wolf* crossing on the Snake River. 
Here I came on another Indian who claimed the horse I had bought 
at the last camp on the Tuccunon. There was a pretty hostile camp 
of Palouses here. They claimed that I had stolen the animal, but 
it so happened that I had some half breeds with me that were also 
on their way to Colville, and who told the chief of this camp that I 


8So called from the Nez Perce Chief, Red Wolf, whose camping ground 
was in the vicinity. 
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was a brother-in-law to Mr. Sinclair, the trader at Walla Walla. 
The chief then let me keep the horse and gave me a guide to take 
me as far as Spokane, so I was safe once more. 

There had been a fight before this in the Yakima country and 
the Indian Agent, Bolon,® had been killed. There was one Indian in 
this camp who had a brother killed at that fight, and there was a 
pretty hostile lot of Indians in this camp of Palouses. 

Arriving at the Colville Valley, I remained there until the fall 
of 1858, when I was hired by Mr. Angus McDonald to go up to the 
Tobacco Plains to be assistant trader to Mr. John Linklater. The 
following March (1859) I went back to Colville, thence down to 
Walla Walla, and from there to Oregon. A nephew of Mr. Sinclair, 
one William Sinclair, took the horses that I brought up and sold them 
after Mr. James Sinclair was killed at the Cascades at the time of 
the war.’° 

The Hudson Bay Company had quite a number of employees at 
Fort Colville; there were two clerks, William Sinclair, previously 
mentioned, and one Henry Shuttleworth, with Mr. Angus McDonald, 
the Chief Trader. There must have been about twenty men employed 
about the post in addition to the two clerks. 

I was with the Kootenais, just north across the International 
Boundary line. We had some twenty-five or thirty pack animals 
loaded with blankets and some dry goods and a few guns and am- 
munition. There had to be some flints taken up for the guns, as they 
were all flint locks. There were no percussion locks in the country 
in those days. When a man used up his flint on his gun when out 
hunting, he could take a piece of white quartz and break it to fit his 
gun and go on shooting, provided his hammer and steel were so he 
could raise fire enough to ignite the powder. Those flint lock guns 
cost the Indians ten full grown beaver skins taken in their prime; 
that would be those caught in the late fall or winter and early spring. 
A skin was rated at about two and a half dollars, so that the guns 
cost the Indians about twenty-five or thirty dollars. Everything went 
by skins. A full grown beaver was a skin, or a large dark marten or 
a large fisher was two skins. Blankets that had three points or bars 
were three skins. Thirty charges of powder, thirty bullets and a 


9A. J. Bolon, special agent for the Yakimas. He left the Dalles and 
went to the Yakima camp to investigate the Indian murders of the summer 
of 1855, and returning was shot by the Indians from behind, dragged fiom 
his horse, scalped and his body partly burned. See Bancroft’s History of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, p. 109, p. 119. 

10In the attack on the Dalles by the Yakima or Klickitat Indians on 
March 26th, 1858, the settlers took refuge in Bradford’s store; a chance 
shot through the open door killed James Sinclair, who was then at the 
Dalles. See Bancroft’s History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, p. 146. 
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flint were one skin. All the lead came in the shape of bullets; it took 
25 to make a pound. Three pounds of sugar was counted a skin. 

After leaving Oregon, I again went to Colville and hired to the 
Hudson Bay Company and remained there for several years. 

I was born at Fort Dumorgan, in the Peace River Country. My 
father was a Scotchman from Perth, Scotland; my mother a half 
breed, half French and half Indian, her maiden name was Elizabeth 
McGilvrary of Peace River, Canada. I was raised on the Peace 
River about two miles below Upper Fort Garry of the Hudson Bay 
company, Manitoba, Canada, and lived there until I started for the 
West in 1854, 

In 1856 when I went to Colville, a family by the name of White- 
ford accompanied me; when I passed by the old Whitman station 
everything was in ashes, a party of hostiles having looted and burned 
the place. During the summer of 1857 I worked for some of the 
settlers in the Colville Valley. When I went back to the Dalles, 
in 1857, I carried down some mail for Mr. John Owens, who was 
then Indian Agent for the Flatheads Agency in Montana, and who 
had come to Colville and who could not get down to Oregon, as the 
Indians were still hostile in the Walla Walla valley. He hired a 
half breed by the name of George Martins, who accompanied me down 
to the Dalles. 

In 1859 when I left Colville I continued down to Oregon City 
and visited my sister there, Mrs. James Sinclair. In the fall of 1859 
when I returned to Colville I went to work on the Boundary line 
survey in the Kootenay Country; we worked summers and wintered 
at Colville. In the spring of 1860 I bought a small place and 
went to farming. I took a half breed woman for a wife named Louisa 
Burland. I remained on this farm for two years, when I was again 
hired by the Hudson Bay Company to go among the Kootenai In- 
dians in the Tobacco Plains. I had two boys by my wife, but they 
are both dead. 

I accompanied Major Logenbeet’s (?) command from Walla 
Walla when the U. S. Government started to build the Fort at Col- 
ville. I think that there were two companies of soldiers that went 
up there at that time. The Indians did not like to see them coming 
into the Colville Valley, but they cooled down when the Major told 
them that he meant to stay and that he meant to see that they kept 
straight. At that time the town was started building on the opposite 
side of the creek from where the garrison were building the fort; I 
think that the little town was named Pinckney City. There were 
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three stores and one hotel, there was also a brewery owned by two 
partners, one named Shaw and the other named Hostitor, and several 
saloons. There was a saw mill further up the valley built and owned 
by one Douglas. The mill had been built the year previous to the 
erection of the post and the town, and lumber for both were pro- 
cured there. Mr. Douglas about that time built a flour mill near his 
saw mill and this mill was the second grist mill in the country; the 
Hudson Bay Company had built the first mill at what is now called 
Meyer’s Falls, South of their trading post, about 5 or 6 miles. 

I did not attend the Catholic Church myself, but the English 
or Episcopal Church; but there was not any other church but the 
Catholic Church in that country at that time. 

I never saw but one of the Herons, George Heron, a descend- 
ant of one of the old pioneer fur traders. I did not ever remain long 
in one place. I was pretty much like a rolling stone, and was 
very fond of hunting and fishing and trapping. 

It is a hard matter to recall all the happenings and I have no 
doubt I will recall some other things after this reaches you. My sight 
is getting very dim now and I cannot keep to the lines. Getting 
old, you know. I am 88 years of age now and do not use glasses. 

Joun V. CAMPBELL. 


ALASKA UNDER THE RUSSIANS—BARANOF THE BUILDER 


When Baranof, the Builder of Russian America, laid down the 
management of the Russian American Company in 1818 the domin- 
ion of the Czar in North America was at its greatest breadth. Its 
outposts were from St. Michael to Ross in California; from Sitka 
to Attu Island. For nearly 30 years he had been extending the limits 
of the posessessions of his Imperial Master; enduring shipwrecks; 
fighting the wild tribes and reducing them to subjection; planting 
new posts; suppressing the sedition of the priests and the insubordi- 
nation of his naval officers; his had been a busy life. 

The popular picture of Baranof has been that of an iron handed 
tyrant; a drinking despot who plied his subordinates with rum and 
then punished their familiarities with the knout. The real man as 
shown in his letters and the writings of those who knew him best is 
a very different character. 

We find him at Unalaska, shipwrecked at the beginning of the 
winter of 1791 and on an island; where the government expeditions 


*In the preparation of this article I have drawn chiefly from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


Khlebnikof, K., in Zhizneopisanie Aleksandra Andreevicha Baranova, 
[Biography of Alexander Andreevich Baranof.] St. Petersburg, 1835. There 
is a copy in the Governor’s office at Sitka, and one in the Bancroft Library 
at the University of California. Klebnikof was the chief of the count- 
inghouse at Sitka under the Chief Managers following Baranof, remain- 
ne od soot 1832. On the “Blarney Stone” at Sitka, are his initials, 
WEG, AGE “a 


Tikhmenef, P., Istoricheskoe Obozrenie Obrazovanie Rossiisko Ameri- 
kanskoe Kompanii [Historical Review of the Organization of the Russian 
American Company.] St. Petersburg, 2VOlSS. ViOl wT E L86l:s voll all, o1sGs. 
In Governor’s office and in Bancroft Library. 


Materiali dlya Isotrii Russkikh Zaselenii po beregam vostochnavo 
okeana. [Materials for the History of the Russian Settlements on the 
Shores of the Eastern Ocean.] St. Petersburg, 1861. In 4 parts. The ist 
part is by V. M. Golovnin; the 2d part by Captain-Lieutenant Golovin; 
the 3d part by K. Khlebnikof; the 4th part consists of extracts from the 
writings of Golovnin, Khlebnikof, Lutke, Lazaref and others. In Gover- 
nor’s office and in Bancroft Library. V. M. Golovnin was an officer of the 
Russian navy who came to Sitka in the sloop Diana, the first Russian 
ship of war to visit the colonies, in 1810. He returned in 1817 in the sloop 
Kamchatka. A copy of the voyage of 1815-’19 is in library of the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle. Captain Golovin, a naval officer, was 
sent in 1861 to make a report on the condition of the colonies. More com- 
plete description of the Materiali will be found in Bancroft, History of 
Alaska, pp. 515-16. 


Davidof, Gavrila I., Dvuknoe putashestvie vw’ Ameriku Morskik Ofitzerof 
Khvostova i Davidova, pisannoe sim poslyednim [Two Voyages in America 
by Naval Officers Khvostof and Davidof, written by the latter.] St. Peters- 
burg, 1810. In two parts. In Bancroft Library. 


Markof, A., Russkie na Vostochnom Okean Puteshestvie Al. Markova 
[Russians on the Hastern Ocean Voyage of Al. Markof.] St. Petersburg, 
1856. In Bancroft Library. 


Veniaminof [Bishop John.] Zapiski ob Ostrovakh Oonalaskinskago 
Otdiela [Letters Concerning the Islands of the Unalaska District.] St. 
Petersburg, 1840, 2 vols. In Bancroft Library. The same is found in an- 
other edition in the library of the University of Washington, at Seattle. 
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preceding him, with all the stores of their ship at command, suffered 
and died with the scurvy; living with his crew on the animals they 
killed, boiling salt from the sea for use, he passed the winter without 
the loss of a life. Building boats, from the skins of the sea lions 
they killed, he made his way to Three Saints on Kodiak, 500 miles 
by sea, to take up the management of the colony placed there by 
Shelikof.* Hardly had he received the goods of the post until he 
passed on in a skin bidar to the Prince William Sound, the Chugach 
Gulf of the Russians, thence to the Cook Inlet, called by them the 
Kenai Gulf, to see his outposts, then back to Kodiak Island*; there 
he at once arranged to transfer his main office to St. Paul’s harbor.® 


He was short of every kind of supplies, his ship was wrecked 
and a total loss; he had to leave men to salve the wreckage; his pro- 
visions were lost, his trading goods were expended. He chose a place 
on Voskressenski Harbor, near the present town of Seward, to build 
a ship to replace the one lost at Unalaska. The iron and anchors, 
the cordage and sails must be brought across Siberia,* twice as far 
as from New York to Seattle, then shipped 3,000 miles across the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The sea otter grounds of the Aleutian Islands had been swept 
clean of the fur that was the life of his business. The bays of Ka- 
mishak and Kenai and the Chugach Gulf were failing fast under 
the competition, of the Lebedef-Lastochkin Company who fought 
with Baranof’s men and robbed them, and of the trade of the English 
who had for five or more years been frequenting those waters. He 
sent Purtof down the coast to the eastward to find new hunting 


1K, Khlebnikof, Zhizneopisanie Alizandrova A. Baranova [Life of 
Alexander A. Baranof], St. Petersburg, 1853, p. 8. Alexander Andrevich 
Baranof was born at Kargopol, Russia ,in either 1746 or 1747. Bancroft, 
History of Alaska, p. 315, gives the year as 1747; Khlebnikof does not 
specify a date in his life of Baranof, but ‘72 lyetnii staretz”’ is said of him 
in 1818, indicating that he was 72 years old at that time. The encyclo- 
pedias give 1746 as the date of his birth. 


2The first census taken of Alaska was by Baranof in the winter of 
1795-96, which showed a native population of 6,206 on Kodiak Island.— 
Zhizneopisanie, p. 33. 


38Baranof to Shelikof, in Tikhmenef, Istoricheskoe Obozranie Rossiisko 
Amerikanskoe Kompanii [Historical Review of the Origin of the Russian 
American Company.] St. Petersburg, 1861-63, II, App., 42. “I myself de- 
parted in a bidar on the 7th of May, at Chiniak I made arrangements for 
the building of a harbor and gave orders that when the fort erected upon 
the harbor was completed it should be named Pavlovsky, in honor of the 
Prince Imperial.’’—Ibid, p. 35. 


4Poortof, or Purtof, was sent during 1793 to search for new sea otter 
grounds to the eastward. With three Russians and 170 bidarkas of Aleuts 
he went to Yakutat. Baranof says: “I am very much obliged to Purtof, 
that he discovered this new hunting ground near Cape St. Hlias.’’-—Baranof 
to Shelikof, July 24, 1793, in Tikhmenef, 11, App., 40. 
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grounds® and set himself to the task of assembling the material for 
a ship. 

A builder, the Englishman Shields, came on a ship from Okhotsk, 
with a meagre supply of materials. He was put to work and the keel 
was laid for the new vessel. Baranof gathered the iron from the 
wrecks, he searched for ore in the mountains, found it but could 
not smelt it; he made turpentine from the trees, and built a sawmill 
to cut the timber. He mixed his paints for the hull with whale oil, 
while he colored it with iron rust. He sent men out to search for 
the native copper of the Copper River, of which the Indians of that 
country brought pieces to him for trade. He burned bricks to 
build the Russian stoves in the houses and shipped others to Okhotsk.® 


In August of 1794 the first ship, the Phoenix, was completed, 
the first to be built on the west coast of North America, north of 
Vancouver Island. He sent her to Okhotsk with furs, and set to 
work to build two small sloops on the little island near St. Paul’s 
Harbor, called Elovoi, or Spruce Island, where there is a growth of 
timber. They were completed and named the “Delphin” and the 
“Olga,” and were but about 40 feet in length, small craft for that 
stormy ocean.’ 


A settlement was to be made at Yakutat Bay, for which 30 fam- 
ilies of settlers had been sent by Shelikof, intended for agriculture. 
They were quarrelsome and undisciplined; felt they were going to 
the end of the earth, and were rebellious thereat. They were sent in 
a boat commanded by a Lieutenant of the Imperial Navy who had 
been assigned to serve in the colony.’ The Lieutenant believed his 
dignity was lowered by taking orders from a mere trader so he 
sailed away to Nuchek and stayed there. A week later Baranof went 
to Yakutat in the “Olga” and found the settlers had not arrived. 
Weeks passed and no settlers, Baranof sailed to Sitka, passed in 


5“I believe never has a ship been built under such difficulties as ours. 
To preserve the hull during the winter I had to contrive some kind of 
paint and finally made up a mixture of spruce tar, whale oil, and iron 
rust, which seemed to have considerable consistency, and with this the 
whole vessel was painted and impregnated.....Old pieces of iron from 
wrecks and broken up vessels had to be worked up into bolts and other 
articles necessary for the construction of the vessel and there were only 
two blacksmiths to do it. Though I did what I could to keep the laborers 
constantly employed, it could not always be done during the winter ana 
then they would put their heads together for conspiracies, and come to 
me with complaints, crying for better provision. They were dissatisfied 
with the continual diet of youkali [dried salmon] of which they received 2 
pounds per day each, whether working or idle.’—Baranof to Shelikof, 
May 20, 1795, in Tikhmenef, II, App., 82. 

6Ibid, p. 93. 

7Zhizneopisanie, p. 25. 


8Zhizneopisanie, p. 29. 
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through the strait at the north he named Olga Strait® after his boat, 
anchored in a bay where he placed a cross and called it Krestof Za- 
liva, or Cross Bay, that still bears his name, then he crossed the six 
hundred miles of the gulf of Alaska to the post at Nuchek to find 
that his missing ship had been there, ostensibly to get water, and 
had then sailed back to Kodiak Island.*® 


Arriving at St. Paul’s Harbor, he found that the priests and 
the insubordinate lieutenants had been sowing sedition and making 
the hunters and natives dissatisfied with their food, their pay, their 
houses, and attempting to undermine his authority. The hunters 
were not going out for sea otter the next year, the priests were not 
going to live on the Yukali, or dried fish, the Lieutenant had been 
knouting the natives to show he was the man in command and that 
they must obey him. His letters say he quelled the incipient mutiny 
“perhaps at the risk of my life,’ he writes to Shelikof. He sent the 
most unruly to distant stations and kept the rest under control for 
the winter. The situation was so unpleasant that he writes to Shel- 
ikof in the same letter: “Old age is approaching, my constitution 
cannot bear up much longer, at night I must use a glass to read 
and write, and my cheerful spirit is on the wane. I feel it is beyond 
my power to fulfil and attend in person to all the important duties 
imposed on me. Besides this I hear that you take heed of every 
breath of calumny and slander that reaches you against me. * * I 
should not be judged by hearsay only. * * If long and faithful 
services have not gained me your confidence it is better that they 


should be at once severed.’’*? 


To the southeast coast he also sent a ship under Shields to 
reconnoitre the grounds for the sea otter, for that was the life of 
the colony. His own observations at Sitka told him that he must 
go to that region for a new station. Shields went to Bucarelli Bay 
and thence up the coast noting the bays and gathering skins to the 
number of 2,000.” 


The next year, the nummer of 1796, he placed the colony at 
Yakutat, building barracks and storehouses; left hunters and settlers 
with their children to number of 20 persons; and named the colony 


9K. Khlebnikof, in Materiali dlya Istoria Russkikh Zaselenii po bere- 
gum vostochnavo okeana [Materials for the History of the Russian Set- 
tlements on the Shores of the Hastern Ocean.] St. Petersurg, 1861, part iv, 


p. 41 
10Zhizneopisanie, p. 25. 
11Baranof to Shelikof, in Tikhmenef, II, App., 77. 
12Khlebnikof, in Materiali, etc., part iv, p. 42. 
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New Russia.‘ On the return voyage the ship “Three Saints’ was 
wrecked at Kamishak Bay.** 

Three years later with two vessels and 550 bidarkas of Aleut 
hunters he made his way to Sitka and buying of Chief Skay-eut-lelt 
a site for his settlement he built storehouses, barracks, and other 
houses, surrounding the whole with a stockade, protected by block- 
houses on the angles. The lieutenant commanding one of his vessels 
not liking the work of building forts, sailed away with all the furs 
gathered during the summer, went to Yakutat and took on board 
the agent of that settlement, went to Nuchek and loaded the finest 
furs that Kuskof had gathered, then lost his ship on Sukli (Montague) 
Island as he went to sea. Polomoshnoi, the Yakutat agent, and five 
men were drowned. Doubtless Baranof would have been gratified if 
the lieutenant, Talin, had also been drowned; his letters do not so 
mention; but he mourns the loss of 22,000 rubles of his finest furs.*® 

The winter was a trying one, for the provisions were poor and 
scanty. Sea lion and seal meat was the fare for most of the time. 
Of these they killed 45 sea lions and 250 seals. It was a stormy 
season and rain fell almost incessantly. Scurvy attacked the men 
and some died, but with spring and the herring run the rest grew 
better and no more deaths occurred.*® 

With the coming of summer he sailed in the Olga to Kodiak, 
where he first learned of the loss of the “Orel” under command 
of Talin, and of the loss of the furs. He left Medvednikof in charge 
at Sitka, at the station which he speaks of as “‘we intended to call 
the new fort Novo Arkangelsk, but on the request of the men it was 
placed under the special protection of the Archistrategos St. Mich- 
aclae” 

At Kodiak he heard that the coast was strewn with the wreck- 
age of a ship. Various articles were cast up by the sea and finally 
a capstan was found that was identified as that belonging to the 
“Phoenix” and then they knew that their long expected supply ship 
was lost, and with all on board.** There would be nothing with 


1isTikhmenef, I. p. 54; Zhizneopisanie, p. 42. 


14During the winter of 1797-98 he fell from a ladder and injured his 
leg so that he was confined to his bed for three months. Just as he was 
able to be up, the girl who was keeping his house came in the room with 
a samovar of hot water, stumbled, and spilled the water on his sore limb, 
scalding it so badly that he was again bedridden for a month.—Baranof 
to Larinof, agent at Unalaska, in Tikhmenef, II, App., 119. 

15Zhizneopisanie, p. 49. 

16Zhizneopisanie, p. 51; Tikhmenef, II, 130-132. 


17Baranof to Rodionof, agent at Nuchek, May 14, 1800. in Tikhmenef, 
II, App., 130. “The fort was consecrated under the name oe St. Archangel 
Michael. ”__Tikhmenef, I, 83. 


1sBaranof to Larionof, in Tikhmenef, II, App., 156. 
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which to pay his hunters for another year. But furs must be had. 
He sent out men to hunt sea birds with bright plumage and had 
the Aleut women to make gay parkas and other articles and when 
the summer came he paid his hunters in those articles, with the 
addition of what few stores he had remaining from the old stock. 
The next year there came to St. Paul’s the American ship Enterprise, 
with a cargo of trading goods, and, with furs, they were purchased,’® 
and this carried them through another winter. 


In May Councillor Banner arrived in a bidarka from Unalaska, 
having come 500 miles to bring the messages that a charter had been 
granted by the Russian government to the Russian American Com- 
pany, that Baranof had been made a stockholder, had been raised 
to the rank of a nobleman and would be permitted to wear the gold 
medal of the order of St. Vladimir. Baranof was so rejoiced over 
the good tidings that he at once donated the sum of 1,000 rubles for 
the establishment of a school for the children of the Russians and 
the islanders. 


By this message he also learned of the war in Europe and at 
once secreted his furs, fearing a raid from some vessel of the enemy. 
On the 21st of June the Ekaterina was despatched to Yakutat and 
Sitka with reenforcements and supplies,*° but it was too late in 
sailing, for Sitka had already fallen before the attack of the Kolosh 
(Thlingit) warriors.”* 

On the 24th of June came from Sitka the English ship “Uni- 
corn,’ commanded by Captain Barber, who had on board the sur- 
vivors of the massacre of the post of Archistrategos St. Michael. He 
brought 3 Russians, 2 Aleuts, and 18 Kadyak women, rescued from 
the garrison left at Old Sitka. He claimed that he had bought the 
captives at a great expense of goods and time and asked the sum 
of 50,000 rubles as a ransom. 


Baranof was at Afognak when Barber arrived but returned 
as soon as the news reached him. He found from the stories of 
the survivors that not only was nothing paid for the release, but 
that Barber secured most of the sea-otter at the post of which there 
were over 2,000 in the fur warehouses.*? He finally paid 10,000 


i9Zhizneopisanie, p. 62. 

20Ibid, p. 66. 

21“°The Kolosh call themselves Thlinkit, adding to it Am-ton-kou-an, 
i. e., people from everywhere, or people from all villages. But from where 
they receive the name of Kolosh, or Koliozhei, is not known.’—Veniaminof. 
Zapiski, etc., part iii, p. 28. 

22Zhizneopisanie, p. 69; Tikhmenef, part i, p. 86. 
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rubles for the freedom of his people, and in addition bought guns and 
goods to the amount of 27,000 rubles. 


This was a hard blow, the loss in men and munitions, in hunters 
and furs, could not be estimated, and the colony was not in position 
to endure losses. The situation was most unpromising, but with 
the magnitude of the difficulties his courage rose to meet them. The 
post must be reestablished in order to keep the prestige of the com- 
pany and of the Russian people. 


Fortune was now changing for Baranof. Banner had been sent 
to Unalaska in the sloop “Olga” to secure some supplies and returned 
safely. From Okhotsk came the brig “Alexander,” the first supply 
ship for five long years, arriving the 13th of September, and on No- 
vember Ist the brig “Elizabeth” dropped anchor in the harbor under 
command of Khvostof, a skillful lieutenant of the Royal navy. On 
these last two boats were more than 120 men, hunters and craftsmen, 
and supplies of all kinds for the stores. Orders came from the 
head office of the Company appointing Baranof as Chief Manager 
of the American Colonies. ‘“Glavnavo Pravtielya koloni v’ Amer- 
ikye.”’?6 
With the coming of Spring in 1803 all was bustle and stir at 
the harbor of St. Paul; Banner was despatched to Unalaska with 
orders to send a ship to the Seal Islands to take seals, for these is- 
lands and the Unalaska station were now under the control of Bar- 
anof for the first time; Khvostoff was ordered to Okhotsk with a 
cargo of fur valued at more than a million rubles; Baranof went 
to Yakutat in the “Olga” and thence to Sitka to inspect the ruined 
post.2* Plans were made for the reinstatement of the Russian rule 
on the islands in the coming year. Kuskof was instructed to build 
two small boats at Yakutat to use on the expedition, and Baranof re- 
turned to Kodiak to complete his arrangements, and assemble his 
forces.”° 

At Kodiak was Captain O’Keen, of the American ship ‘Bos- 
ton,’ who asked for a fleet of bidarkas and the Aleuts to man them, 
for a sea otter hunting voyage along the coast of California, offering 


23By this boat he also received the duplicate bills of lading for the 
ship Phoenix lost in 1799, and learned that on board the ship was Archi- 
mandrite Joassaf, who had gone to Moscow to be ordained a bishop and 
was returning to the colony. The boat was under command of the ship- 
builder Shields, who was lost with the rest of the passengers and crew. 


24The only passage that I have found in the Russian histories of Alaska 
that would justify considering the Thlingit people as being head-hunters 
is that which says: ‘“‘There they found the mutilated bodies of their com- 
panions without heads; they wept over their remains, and hid them in the 
bosom of the earth.’’—Khlebnikof, Materiali, part iv, page 49. 


25Zhizenopisanie, pp. 74.75. 
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half of the proceeds for the share of the Company. Baranof accepted 
and gave him 20 bidarkas and the men under charge of a trusted em- 
ploye named Shoetzof. The ship left October 26th, sailed to San 
Diego Bay, California, then to San Quentin in Lower California, 
secured 1,100 sea otter skins and returned in March.”® 


In April of 1804 Baranof gathered his forces, despatched 300 
bidarkas with over 800 Aleuts under command of Demianenkof, 
while he sailed with the “Ekaterina” and the “Alexander” for Yak- 
utat on the 4th of the month. At Yakutat Kuskof had ready the two 
boats ordered the previous year and they were named the “Ermak”’ 
and the “‘Rostislaf.” The boats sailed down the coast toward Sitka, 
Baranof going in at Ledianof (Cross) Sound and hunting with the 
Aleuts in the passages among the islands, as far as Lynn Canal 
and then passing down Chatham Strait and through Peril Strait, 
called Pogibshie”’ by the Russians, securing 1,500 sea otter. 


In the harbor at Sitka was the ship “Neva” under command of 
Lieutenant Lisianski, the first Russian vessel to circumnavigate the 
world.*® She had come from Kronstad with a cargo of anchors, ca- 
bles, guns, provisions, etc., for the use of the colony. Upon reach- 
ing Kodiak Captain Lisianski received a message from Baranof ask- 
ing his assistance in the recapture of the post and he at once pro- 
ceeded to the harbor. 


On the Kekoor, or Katlean’s Rock, as the Baranof Hill was 
called by the Russians, were the homes of the chiefs of the Sitka 
Kwan, Ska-yout-lelt, Ska-at-a-gech, and Ko-yough-kan, and on the 
top was a redoubt. Around the hill was the village. The inhabit- 
ants abandoned this position and went to the fort at the mouth of 
Indian River, Kolosh Reka, of the Russians,?® situated in what is 
now the park where the totems are placed. 


The Russian ships were brought into the bay facing the Indian 
fort and after a siege of several days the defenders abandoned their 
position and retreated to Hoots-na-hoo where there was another 
stronghold. In an attack upon the fort Baranof was wounded in the 
arm and several sailors and Aleuts were killed and wounded.®® About 


26From 1808 to 1812 nine boats took 16,071 sea otter along the coast of 
California and on the way between there and Sitka.—Zhizneopisanie, pp. 
76-77. 

27Pogibshie, or Destruction Strait, was so named by the Russians on 
account of the death of over a hundred Aleut hunters during 1799 from 
eating poisonous mussels while on a hunting trip.—Khlebnikof, in Materiali, 
part iv, page 43; Zhizneopisanie, pp. 78-81. 

28sTikhmenef, part i, p. 94; wisianski, Voyage Round the World. 

29Khlebnikof, in Materiali, part iv, p. 42. 

s0There were 10 killed and 24 wounded.—Zhizneopisanie, p. 87. 
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30 Indians were found dead in the enclosure after the retreat. 


They began the building of the new fort and the settlement was 
called Novo Arkangelsk,** or New Archangel. A thousand timbers 
were squared in the forest by the axes, a storehouse for the supplies 
was first built, then barracks for the men, and a house for the Man- 
ager,°? all surrounded by a stockade of logs. The Neva sailed away 
to Kodiak for the winter, the Russians cleared away the forest and 
made the ground into gardens. 


On the 10th of June, 1805, the Neva set sail for Kronstad, via 
Canton, and on board was a cargo of fur, 3,000 sea otter, 150,000 
sealskins, and other fur to the value of 450,000 rubles.** 


On the 26th of August into the port came the brig “Maria” and 
on board was the Chamberlain of the Czar, N. P. Resanof, dele- 
gated by the Company to make a tour of the colonies, and invested 
with special powers. He shared the hardships and the responsibili- 
ties of the situation with Baranof during the winter of 1805-6. 


Provisions became short and the Am. Ship “Juno” coming into 
the port was purchased for 68,000 Spanish piastres. She was then 
sent to Kodiak for dried salmon, sea lion meat, etc., and she made 
the voyage and returned on the 13th of November, with provisions 
and bad tidings. The brig “Elizabeth” was wrecked and most of 
her cargo lost; six bidars loaded with furs sank and the men and 
furs went to the bottom of the sea; the fort at Yakutat had been 
destroyed by the Kolosh; a bidarka fleet under Demianenkof, num- 
bering nearly 200 men, had perished in a storm on the ice bound 
coast off Mt. St. Elias.** 


The winter was a miserable one as told in Resanof’s letters and 
reports.*° “‘The site of the fort was selected on a large rock, or ke- 
koor, which forms a peninsula in the bay. * * On top of the 
rock a temporary building has been erected, five fathoms long and 
three in width, with two rooms and alcoves. In one of the rooms 
I live and in the other both our ship’s captains. * * We all live 
poorly, but worse than all lives the founder of this place, in a mis- 


31“Baranof went ashore and ascended a high rock which was sufficiently 
level on top for the erection of a building, and there hoisted a flag, thus 
taking possession of the soil in the name of the Russian Government, and 
named the place the fort of Nowo Arkangelsk.”—Zhizneopisanie, p. 83. 


32The first Baranof Castle.—Zhizneopisanie, p. 88. 
33Zhizneopisanie, p. 89. 
34Zhizneopisanie, pp. 99-100. 


35—Resanof to Directors of the Russian American Company, November 
6, 1805, in Tikhmenef, II, App., 19/ et seq. 
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erable hut, so damp that the floor is always wet, and during the 
constant heavy rains the places leaks like a seive.’” 


On shore every one was busy, a wharf and landing was con- 
structed, ways for the building of ships were laid and the keels 
were laid for an armed brig and a tender. Resanof continues, “Our 
cannon are always loaded and not only are sentries with loaded guns 
posted everywhere, but arms of all kinds constitute the principal 
furniture of our rooms.” “The people employed as hunters are 
quarrelsome, drunkards, and so vicious that any community must call 
itself fortunate to have got rid of them.’ “I can tell you that more 
than once I have found Mr. Baranof in hot tears because the Bos- 
tonian Captain who is wintering here, and my Doctor, found only 
a drunken republic here when the Emperor, as they know, wished 
to establish his government here and sent me as a plenipotentiary.” 
“The deeply rooted contempt of the upper classes (Naval Officers) 
for the commercial classes makes all of them play master here.” “It 
is true the Chief Agent holds rank in the civil service, which he 
has earned by his distinguished services, but the fact that he for- 
merly was a trader is never lost sight of, and to our country’s mis- 
fortune that means that he is not far removed from a rogue, and 
thus to obey him appears a humiliation to them.’ “His brother 
sent him from Okhotsk, 9 vedras of French brandy and 3 vedras of 
table wine, they were drank up. Mr. Kock sent him upon repeated 
request in the course of three years, two English watches, they were 
appropriated by officers and publicly worn, saying they were their 
own, and that they paid for them, and Mr. Baranof, glad to receive 
the gold watch sent to him by you, did not care to investigate the 


matter any farther.’’*° 


On board the ships under command of the Naval Officers was 
pandemonium during part of the winter. The best one of the lieu- 
tenants in the service, Khvostof, “gets drunk and stays so for 3 
months—drinks 914 vedras of French brandy and 21% vedras of 
strong spirits, and get his officers drunk. * ~* their insults and 
threats are incredible, they shoot off their cannon at night, all labor 
on the wharf is delayed on account of the drunkenness of the masters 
and mates.” Midshipman Davidof asked to come ashore, “he could 
better live on the open beach than on the ship.” Orders were given 
to shut off the liquors from the ships and Khvostof laid a plan to 
capture Baranof and Resanof,*” but they heard of it and surrounded 


36Ibid, pp. 208-220. 
37Resanof to Directors, rebruary 15, 1806, in Ibid., pp. 242-250. 
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the conspirators and disarmed them. When sobered Khvostof came 
and apologised.*s 


The continuous insults caused Baranof and his chief assistant, 
Kuskof, to present their resignations to Resanof, but he refused to 
accept them and ordered them to return to their duties. 


In February, 1805, the supply of provisions became low and 
Resanof went on the “Juno” to California to purchase breadstuffs. 
On his way he attempted to enter the mouth of the Columbia, with 
the view of establishing a settlement at that place. This was the year 
that Lewis and Clarke reached that point.*° 


The tender “Avoss” and the brig “Sitka” were turned off the ways 
at the shipyard. The main countinghouse was transferred from Ko- 
diak to Sitka. The American ships that were coming along the 
coasts to trade with the Indians were persuaded that it was to their 
interest to sell their cargoes at the post for furs rather than to at- 
tempt to deal with the natives direct. The insubordinate officers 
were gradually eliminated from the service. 


Sea otter were hunted through the sounds by the brigades of 
Aleuts under convoy of armed sailing vessels. The summer of 1805 
a party under Buikadorof went to Khoontzofsky (Chatham) Strait, 
and to Kinovsky Bay (Pr. Frederick Sound), securing 1645 skins, 
but they were continually threatened by the Kolosh, who were still 
hostile and revengeful. One year a party would go to Cape Omma- 
ney, another year to the Bay of Islands or to the sounds. In 1810 
Kuskof took a party to Dundas Island but met so much opposition 
from the Tsimpsien Indians and an American trader who threat- 
ened to join the natives against the Ruissians, that he was forced to 
return after losing 8 Aleut hunters.*° He secured 1,400 skins but 
after this no parties were sent to hunt on the sounds. 


Baranof kept looking toward extending his settlements. In 
1808 he fitted out the schooner “Nikolai’’ and the ship ‘“Kadiak” for 
a hunting trip along the southern coast. Kuskof, with a party of 
Aleut hunters, was sent with them. The Nikolai was to trade on the 
Columbia and then return to meet the Kadiak at Gray’s Harbor. 
Somewhere on the harbor she met shipwreck, and the Kadiak after 


ssWhen Lieutenant Khvostof became sober he went to Baranof and 
apologized. Three Aleuts who had heard Khvostof make threats against 
the Chief Manager thought that he was going there for the purpose of in- 
juring him, so armed with Knives they followed and secreted themselves 
near to protect him in case of need. After the interview was over they 
were found where they had laid in wait.Ibid, p. 250. 


s9Resanof to the Minister of Finance, June 17, 1805, in Ibid, p. 254. 
40Khlebnikof, in Materiali, part iii, p. T. 
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waiting for her was not able to enter the harbor and sailed to Trini- 
dad, California, then to Bodega Bay, where he spent the winter with 
his hunters, securing 1,900 sea otter, and returned to Sitka October 
4, 1809.47 

Kuskof’s report was so favorable that Baranof at once made 
preparations for placing a settlement on Bodega Bay which was 
done by Kuskof in 1812,** at the place known thereafter as Ross, 
near the bay which they renamed Rumiantzof Bay. 

The numerous dissensions among the hunters at the port and 
their unruly conduct ended during 1809 in a conspiracy headed 
by a man named Naplavkof. This was promptly suppressed by 
Baranof and the ringleaders sent to Siberia for trial.** 

Baranof still asked to be relieved and to be allowed to return 
to see about his family and property in Siberia. In 1811 Collegiate 
Assessor Koch was appointed as an assistant and to take the man- 
agement in due course of time. He reached Petropaulovsk, on his 
way to Sitka, and died at that place.** In 1813 on board the “Neva” 
came round the world Collegiate Councillor Bornovolokof,** and at 
the very entrance of the harbor of Sitka on a stormy February day 
the ship was wrecked on Cape Edgecomb and the expected successor 
was among the lost. 

Astor sent ships to trade at Sitka and Baranof bought the car- 
goes and traded him furs in return. He even sent cargoes of fur 
to Canton on these vessels to be sold on commission. 

The Chief Manager was old and tired but as long as he held 
the reins of power he could not cease planning for new ventures. He 
bought both vessels and cargoes that came to Sitka. Some of them 
received their pay in sealskins for which they went to the Seal Islands. 
They then went to Canton, sold the fur, bought silks, teas, nankins, 
etc., and went on around the world to Boston.*® 

Far down to the southward is a group of islands at the cross 
roads of the Pacific that were in those days known as the Sandwich 
Islands. Toward these Baranof began to look, and in 1815 he sent 
Dr. Sheffer, a German, as his agent to look over the ground in order 
to get a foothold if possible. Sheffer acquired plantations on Attuva 
and built houses, but owing to Americans and English objecting and 


41Zhizneopisanie, p. 126. 
42Zhizneopisanie, pp. 145-46. 
43Zhizneopisanie, p. 129. 
44Zhizneopisanie, p. 145. 
45Zhizneopisanie, p. 149. 


46Baranof also tried to open trade with Manila, but his efforts were 
not successful.—Zhizneopisanie, p. 155. 
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fomenting trouble it was as Khlebnikof says “begun auspiciously, 
but ended in a very unhappy manner,’ and Baranof was compelled 
to withdraw with a loss of over 200,000 rubles on the part of the 
Russian American Company.** 

In July of 1817 the ship “Suvarof” arrived from Russia with 
supplies for the colonies. Baranof at once began making arrange- 
ments for her return trip. November 20th the ship “Kutusof’ ar- 
rived, having on board a rich cargo of stores, under command of 
Lieutenant Hagemeister of the Imperial navy. The arrangements 
for the sailing of the Suvarof were completed, the furs were loaded, 
and she was ready to clear. Then Hagemeister announced to Bar- 
anof that he was commissioned to relieve him as chief manager of 
the Company, and held the “Suvarof’’ for three days, until January 
14th, to prepare his despatches to the office in St. Petersburg.*® 

The officers of the Russian navy had at last succeeded in sup- 
planting the man who had built the Russian dominion in America. 
They despised his profession, and him as a merchant, but they were 
willing to accept his position for a consideration, whether they were 
able to conduct the business or would fail. 

Baranof, with all his losses of ships and cargoes of furs, caused 
largely by the mismanagement of the naval officers under his com- 
mand, had always paid a dividend for the Company. At the time 
of his withdrawal from the management the physical valution of the 
goods and furs turned over to his successor at Sitka was 2,500,000 
rubles, exclusive of those sent out on the Suvarof.*® In that year 
the amount of fur in Russia in the hands of the Company was 900,000 
rubles, and for that year and the next, out of the proceeds of Bara- 
nof’s management, they paid 714% dividends. To quote the words 
of the Auditor Golovin, writing in 1861, “At this time the Company 
began to decline on account of the want of system in the shipment 
of furs, and the shipment of provisions in the Company’s vessels 
burdened it with a heavy expense, as the maintenance of the ships 
cost much and they sailed very slowly. The slow returns did not pay 
expenses, though the quantity of furs began to increase again, and 
the goods sent out by the Company were twice as dear as those 
traded from foreigners in the port. In 1820-21 the earnings were 
only 4% for each year and in 1822-3 a loss of 286,000 rubles was 
sustained.’’®° 

Baranof was in his 72nd year, a strenuous life with its attend- 


47Zhizneopisanie, pp. 165-67. 

48Zhizneopisanie, p. - 

49Zhizneopisanie, p. 173. 

50Golovin’s Report, in Materiali, part ii, p. 112. 
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ant hardships had severely taxed a frame naturally strong and wiry 
but not large; the sudden shock of the relief coming so unexpectedly 
was severe, but he rose to the occasion and at once began the transfer 
of the property which was completed in September, 1818. The 
change from the great responsibility, together with being separated 
so long from his family in Russia and the severing of all ties 
connecting him with that country, left him in doubt as to how 
building a house at the Ozerskoe Redoubt, by the shore of Globokoe 
Lake, in which to live, when Golovnin persuaded him that he should 
go to St. Petersburg where he would be a valuable counsellor for the 
Company and they would care for him in his old age.** 


His wife had died in Kargopol more than 20 years before and his 
daughter there was married. His son Antipater, born in the colony 
at Kodiak, had been taken to St. Petersburg by the naval officer, 
Golovnin, and there died. His daughter at Sitka, a Creole, ‘had 
married Lieutenant Yanovski, of the ship “Suvarof.” 


The representations of Golovnin prevailed and Baranof sailed 
in the Kutusof November 27th, 1818, he was detained at Batavia 
for 36 days, leaving that place April 12th, 1819. His stay in that 
tropical climate was fatal, for he was taken on board the ship, ill 
with a fever, and on the 16th of the month he died and was buried 
at sea in the Indian Ocean on the next day.” 


For nearly twenty-eight years he had been the moving and di- 
recting spirit over Russian America. When he came to the col- 
ony he found a post at Three Saints Bay, built of alder and plastered 
with clay and the substations extended only to the island of Kodiak 
and to Cook Inlet. He left an empire in extent whose outposts were 
at Ross in California, on the Pribylof Islands and the Kurile Islands. 
For the Shelikof Company he gathered furs from 1790 to 1799, 
to the amount of 1,123,600 rubles, and for the Russian American 
Company between 1799 and 1818 he collected nearly the whole of 
the amount of 35,000,000 rubles in value.°* The capital of the Com- 
pany in 1799 was 724,000 rubles. New shares were issued for 515,- 
738.78 rubles and he added profits of 3,190,687 rubles 57 kopeks, 
besides paying dividends of 3,060,000 rubles, over and above all 


51Zhizneopisanie, pp. 174-75; Tikhmenef, part i, p. 244. 
52Zhizneopisanie, p. 177. 


53V. N. Berg, Furs, Historical Review of the Fur Trade, St. Peters- 
burg, 1823, p. 168. 
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losses and expenses. He built churches** and established schools. 
Ten vessels were constructed under his management in the territory 
of Alaska and four others in Ross. He introduced cattle at Kodiak, 
Unalaska, Unga, Sitka and Ross. There were 500 head of cattle at 
Kodiak during his time.®* He extended his trade to California, to 
China and the Sandwich Islands. He gave to the church, the schools, 
and to his assistants. The Russian Possessions in the New World 
attained their widest extent under the direction of Alexander Andree- 
vich Baranof. 
C. L. ANpDREws. 


54The first church in Alaska. “In Kadyak [Kodiak] meantime, a church 
was being built. Baranof was indefatigable in his efforts to push the 
undertaking and aid the Archimandrite Joassaf. In a letter he said: 
‘From my own resources I managed to give 500 rubles, and from various 
employes collected 500 rubles more.’ ’’—Zhizneopisanie, p. 33. On March 
18, 1795, Joassaf, the archimandrite, wrote to Shelikof, complaining bitterly 
of Baranof for not. building a church.—Tikhmenef, II, App., 101. “To Un- 
alaska I have forwarded timber and planks for a chapel and they were 
taken by Ismailof. There is enough to finish it though some more will be 
required for the residence of a priest in course of time.’—Baranof to 
Shelikof, May 20, 1795, in Tihkmenef, II, App., 93. “In Sitka arrive 
a priest in 1816 and commenced to perform church service. The building 
of a church was at once commenced and soon the first building of the 
eas the northwest shore of America was completed.’’—Zhizneopisanie, 
p. F 


55Cattle on Kodiak Island.—Zhizneopisanie, p. 205. 


FORT HALL ON THE SAPTIN RIVER* 


Embraced in the component parts of modern civilization there are 
three potent factors:—civil government, commerce and religion. These 
elements are frequently symbolized by the flag, the dollar mark and 
the Cross respectively. Their advent into the territory that now con- 
stitutes the state of Idaho occurred when the limits of Old Oregon 
extended from the Pacific ocean, along the 42nd parallel to a point 18 
miles northeast of Rawlins, Wyo., thence along the continental divide 
to the Arctic ocean. Their coming was hand in hand, the first and last 
under the protection of the second, a relative position, some contend, 
that they occupy even to this day. They made their first stand on 
the east bank of the Saptin, afterwards known as the Lewis, and 
now by the name of Snake river,’ at a point six miles above the mouth 
of the Portneuf, 20 miles above American Falls, and 1,288 miles out 
of Independence, Mo., on the Oregon Trail. 

Strictly speaking, both the flag and sign of commerce had been 
seen before in Idaho, but here was the first manifestation of the 
Christian faith in all the vast territory of old Oregon. The first 
American flag to enter the state of Idaho was a small one borne 
by George Drewyer (Drouillard), the interpreter of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, who, together with Captain Meriwether Lewis, and 
John Shields, entered what is now the state of Idaho, about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon of Monday, Aug. 12, 1805. Not only was this the 
first flag, but it was the first foot print to be made by a white man 
in the state, and the place of this interesting event appears to have 
been at a point about 12 miles east of Sunfield, Lemhi county. This 
expedition raised a flag at Fort Clatsop during that winter, but the 
following spring it was made over into five gowns with which food 
was purchased from the Indians to sustain the company during a pe- 
riod of famine. The second flag was raised at Fort Astor in 1811, 


*This article appeared first in the Capital News of Boise, Idaho, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1916. T. C. Elliott of Walla Walla secured a revised copy for 
this Quarterly. 


1This magnificent river has no right to be known as the Snake River. 
Early usages appear to have attached to it the name of Saptin (Sahaptin) 
after the tribe of Nez Perces Indians which inhabited the lower section 
of the river and which was the principal tribe of the Shahaptain family. 
The Shoshonean family, which included the Shoshones, Bannocks, Utahs, 
Paiutes, and Comanches, originally inhabited all tributary country from 
the mouth of Salmon River to Wyoming. The name Shoshone River 
would have been more appropriate, but the proper name is Lewis River, and 
by that name it should be known at this time, in honor of Meriwether Lewis, 
the first white man to look upon its waters. 
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only to be lowered again on Oct. 16, 1813, upon the failure of Mr. 
Astor’s enterprise. According to the terms of peace following the 
war of 1812, the British government permitted Mr. J. B. Prevost, 
Oct. 6, 1818, to again unfurl the American flag over Fort Astoria, 
but he had been gone hardly an hour before the British flag was again 
run up to remain the symbol of authority until 1846. The next epi- 
sode in the career of the flag of the Union in the northwest brings 
us back to Fort Hall, the subject of this narrative. 


It was a motley company that composed the cavaleade which 
emerged from the pass at the head of Ross Fork, on the afternoon 
of Sunday, July 12, 1834, and, following down that stream nine 
miles, encamped near where Fort Hall station is now located on the 
Oregon Short Line north of Pocatello. The company was in com- 
mand of Nathaniel J. Weyth, a trader from Cambridge, Mass., and 
under whose protection there traveled, in addition to his company of 
50 men and 130 horses, Captain William Stewart, a veteran under 
Lord Wellington at Waterloo, who was traveling for pleasure; Thomas 
Nuttall, a botanist; J. K. Townsend, an ornithologist, and a Meth- 
odist missionary party consisting of Revs. Jason Lee and Daniel Lee, 
Cyrus Shepard and P. L. Edwards. 


The following day, Monday, they traveled only six miles to a 
bend in the Snake river to the northwest, where the company again 
encamped, and from a small slough near the river, spent the day 
taking trout of the finest quality and weighing about two pounds 
each. The following morning Mr. Wyeth rode down the river three 
miles to a point where a small water way led off from the main 
stream, and which was fringed with willow brush that concealed his 
presence. When he emerged from the growth he noticed a large buf- 
falo bull near by, which he shot, and as he stood by the carcass 
and observed the wide river which makes a sharp bend to the south, 
and the slough forming a protection to the east, with a suitable point 
of land sufficient for the purpose, he then and there located the his- 
toric Fort Hall, destined to become one of the most important stations 
on the famous Oregon Trail, and, until the building of Fort Bridger, 
nine years later, the second building west of the Missouri river. It 
was here that the first flag raising in Idaho was celebrated, which 
was the fourth event of the kind west of the Rocky mountains, and 
it was here that the first sermon was preached in that vast territory, 
the distinction belonging to the Methodist society. It was at Fort 
Hall where Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding, the first American 
women to cross the continent, were entertained two years later, and 
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it was here that more than 300,000 American pioneers replenished 
their scanty stores to enable them to reach the Pacific coast. Be- 
fore its fall in 1855, the fame of this post had reached the civilized 
countries of the world, but today the historic spot is deserted and 
forgotten and the only sound that disturbs the death-like quietude is 
the moanful dirge of the desert winds that play in the tree tops of 
the grove hard by, the same grove in which Jason Lee, 81 years ago, 
introduced the Christian faith to the wilds of the Pacific Northwest. 

The story of Fort Hall, replete with intrigue, pathos, courage, 
hope and failure of those who were present when it was founded, is 
one of unmeasured interest to students of history and a brief narra- 
tive of its most salient features may be not amiss. The fort was 
located at the northern extremity of a natural meadow consising of 
several thousand acres of rich bottom land, formed by the confluence 
of the Snake and Portneuf rivers. A number of bright sparkling 
streams, fed by pure cold springs, traverse the valley of about three 
miles, all of which teemed with trout and beaver. It had been a fa- 
vorite feeding ground during the winter seasons for deer, elk and 
buffalo. The country properly belonged to the Shoshones or Snake 
Indians, but the dreaded Blackfeet were wont to swoop down upon 
these bountiful game fields and the ubiquitous wandering of this pow- 
erful tribe is evidenced by their name being given to one of the prin- 
cipal streams of the locality. 

A great Indian trail from the south which crossed the divide 
near Malad city and followed down Bannock creek and up the Snake 
river on its way to the headwaters of the Missouri, intersected an- 
other of even greater importance near where the fort was located. 
It was the last mentioned trail that Mr. Wyeth and his party had fol- 
lowed for some 1,200 miles and which afterwards became known as 
the Oregon trail. From a commercial standpoint the country had 
been exploited by the Northwest Company and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, first under the command of Alexander Ross, then Peter 
Skene Ogden, Donald McKenzie and others. Their trading expedi- 
tions were fitted out at Spokane House, located nine miles northwest 
of the present city of Spokane, Wash., thence by way of Flathead 
Post and the Bitter Root valley, but McKenzie established head- 
quarters at old Fort Walla Walla and reached the territory by way 
of the trail that afterwards constituted the Columbia river section of 
the Overland route, and still later followed by the O. S. L. and O. R. 
& N. railways. 

After the coalition of the two British companies the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company continued to occupy the country and practically was 
in possession of all the territory west of Green River at the time of 
Mr. Wyeth’s arrival. 


Wyeth had been west as far as Fort Vancouver two years be- 
fore and had attempted to establish himself “in such branches of 
business as may be expedient,’ but the loss of his vessel, the Sul- 
tana, at the Society islands, which he had engaged to bring out his 
goods by way of Cape Horn, caused the expedition to end in disaster. 
Accepting the hospitality of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he set out 
for the east by way of the Spokane House, Flathead, Bitter Root and 
the Portneuf, thence by way of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. 
While engaged in making a bull boat on the Bighorn river, near 
where the “Burlington”? now crosses that stream north of Sheridan, 
Wyo., he contracted with Milton Sublette, on the part of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company to bring out for that company the following 
year $3,000 worth of merchandise. After passing Fort Union at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone he made the remaining part of the journey 
to Independence in the company of only two Indian lads, one a Nez 
Perce and the other, Baptiste, a boy of 13, son of Francis Payette 
and his Flathead wife. At that time, 1833, this may be considered 
to have been a journey hazardous in the extreme, the entire route 
being through a country infested with hostile tribes. 

Undaunted by a complete failure we find Mr. Wyeth, after his 
arrival at Cambridge, actively engaged in the formation of what he 
termed “The Columbia River Fishing & Trading Company,” organized 
for the purpose of establishing a salmon fishery at the mouth of the 
Willamette, which was to be operated in connection with a general fur 
business through the interior. His voluminous correspondence while 
at Cambridge, published by the University of Oregon in ‘Sources 
of the History of Oregon,’ volume 1, parts 3 to 6 (1899), 
affords an interesting study of the man who brought the 
American flag and the Protestant religion to the state of 
Idaho. His pack train on this occasion carried about 13,000 
pounds of merchandise, some of which was purchased in the eastern 
markets shipped down the Ohio, the balance being purchased at St. 
Louis and sent by boat to Independence, Mo., from which place 
the expedition started. His pack animals were purchased across the 
river at Liberty, and the expedition set out on its long journey on the 
morning of April 28th, 1834. 


In addition to the land caravan, Mr. Wyeth chartered another ship, 
the May Dacre, to go round by sea and meet him at the mouth of 
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the Willamette with a cargo of goods and material for the salmon 
fishery. The adventurous spirit of this enterprising Yankee seems 
to have been thoroughly sustained by the alluring prospects of a 
great success beyond the mountains. He made great haste in order 
to reach the Green river rendezvous ahead of William L. Sublette, a 
veteran of the fur trade, but in this he failed, a fact which caused 
some disquietude in the mind of Mr. Wyeth, for fear that worthy 
competitor might disturb his profitable contract with the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company. 

The following letter appertains to the engagement to furnish safe 
conduct to the Methodist missionaries: 


“New York, Feb. 15, 1834. 
“Rev. Jason Lee (Baltimore). 


“Dear Sir: I have received your: favor of the 11th inst., in 
answer to which say that I leave this city tomorrow morning and 
proceed directly west and remian but five or six days at St. Louis. 
You will hear from me in St. Louis by calling on Messrs. VonPhull 
& McGill. 

“I think I received and answered a line from some one in west- 
ern Mass., but I am not certain. 


OCCA a ANG ae Va 

Relative to his pack train cargo, the following letter will throw 
some light: 

“Louisville, March 4. 
Capt. Thing (Louisville). 

“Dear Sir: You will find at Mess. Allisons & Andersons 3 bbls 
Alcohol and 11 packages Tobacco, provided they do not ship the 
same before you arrive at this place in which case you will proceed 
direct to St. Louis. 


“T am &c. N. J. Wvyertnu.” 


At St. Louis, on March 31st he notes the arrival of Nuttal, 
Townsend, and the missionaries. At Independence, on April 17th, 
he notes among other things that “There are none of the Dignitaries 
with me as yet and if they ‘preach’ much longer in the States they 
will lose their passage for I will not wait a minute for them.” 

The following notation in the journal of Mr. Wyeth, under date 
of June Ist, gives us the first building of the famous Fort Laramie, 
the first supply station on the Oregon Trail. 

“At the crossing (Laramie river) we found 15 of Sublette’s men 
camped for the purpose of building a fort, he having gone ahead 
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with his best animals and the residue of his goods he left about 14 
loads.” 

The caravan arrived at the Green river rendezvous, 12 miles 
above the mouth of Big Sandy on the 19th of June, where the first 
bitter disappointment awaited him. In his journal he noted the 
following: 

“* *§  * found rendezvous 12 miles up and much to my 
astonishment the goods which I had contracted to bring up to the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Co. was refused by those honorable gentlemen.” 

Mr. Wyeth appears to have been in a bad humor as a result of 
the treatment accorded him by the Rocky Mountain Fur Co., which 
was then competing with the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company in the 
trade between the Rocky mountains and the Snake river valley. It 
is reported by some writers that he made this significant remark 
at the time: “I will roll a stone in your garden that you will have 
trouble in getting out.” He broke camp the next morning and moved 
ever to Ham’s Fork, at a point where the town of Granger now 
stands, a distance of 23 miles, where he encamped for seven days. 
Here he wrote twelve letters, all of great interest, but we will for- 
bear noting them except a few references pertaining to Fort Hall. 

To Mr. Ermatinger, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he wrote: 

“* * * * T am now on my way to meet a vessel that I sent 
from Boston to the mouth of the Columbia and hope to be there by 
the first of September. You have also enclosed a letter from Mr. 
Payette, whose son is now with me. I came up with goods and 
about 50 men, 180 horses. The goods I will have to leave for sale 
somewhere hereabouts with part of the men. I have got no Beaver 
and have sold but little and that for Drafts which I hope are good. 

“T have a great desire to see you and repay ‘in part for all the 
you not to come with a small party to thé American Rendezvous. 
There are here a great collection of Scoundrels. 

“T have a great desire to see you and repay in part for all the 
Kindness which I received from you last year. * * * 

“ya. obt. Sevt. and Friend 
“Nats. J. Wyers.” 


It may be stated that it was through the courtesy of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. whose Snake river expedition Mr. Wyeth ac- 
companied from Vancouver to Green river the year before, was in 
command of Mr. Ermatinger. This being the same trader who, in 
company with Joe Meek, Robert Newell and Caleb Wilkins, drove 
the first wagons from Fort Hall to the Columbia river. This oc- 
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curred in the fall of 1840, and the wagons, three in number, had been 
abandoned or left at Fort Hall that year, and the little company 
was outfitted by Mr. Ermatinger, from 1838 to 1841, in command 
of Fort Hall for the Hudson’s Bay Company. This journey was 
made to establish the feasibility of taking wagons through to the 
Columbia, a task considered by many as being impossible at the time, 
and the route these men traveled was followed by the American emi- 
grants until the Oregon trail fell into disuse more than 30 years 
afterwards. 

In one of his letters from Ham’s Fork, Mr. Wyeth expressed his 
bitter disappointment at being unable to deliver his goods at Green 
river, and that he needed the money to pay his company and other 
expenses of the journey. He advised his friends to keep away from 
the American rendezvous as it was composed of murderers and thieves 
and that crime of every nature was rampant. His men were willing 
to take goods, however, at a profit of 500 per cent over original 
cost and he settled with them with no difficulty. As to his future 
he said: 

“I shall proceed about 150 miles west of this and establish a 
fort in order to make sale of the goods which remain on my hands. 
I have sent out messengers to the Pawnacks, Shoshones, Snakes, Nez 
Perces and Flatheads to make robes and come and trade them at 
cis most... es Fe 

He wrote cordial letters to Francis Payette, Captain Bonne- 
ville, who was then in the Bear river country and whose acquaint- 
ance he had made the previous year, and sent his kindly regards to 
Dr. McLoughlin, at Fort Vancouver. Though in competition with 
that great corporation, he appears to have been on terms of friendly 
intimacy with all its officers. On June 27 he broke camp again and 
moved up the trail in the direction of Bear river. July 4 found the 
caravan encamped at the forks of the Muddy, at a point where the 
town of Nuggett now stands, and the following entry in his journal 
indicates that they celebrated the day, but doubtless in a manner 
much to the disgust of the missionaries. 


“I gave the men too much alcohol and took a pretty hearty 
spree myself. At the camp we found Mr. Cerry and Mr. Walker, 
who were returning to St. Louis with the furs collected by Mr. Bon- 
neville’s company, about 10 packs and men going down, to whom 
there is due $10,000.” 

The mountain value of a pack of beaver, about 90 pounds to 
the pack, was $500. July 6 the caravan camped on the ground now 
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occupied by the city of Montpelier, on July 8 at Soda Springs, and 
on the 10th they overtook the Bonneville party on the upper waters 
of the Blackfoot. Actuated by a feeling of selfishness, a spirit that 
amounts almost to a trait with the American people, the doughty 
captain was putting forth his utmost energy to escape his Yankee 
compeer, and doubtless would have succeeded had it not been for a 
social call that the nestor of the fur trade, Mr. Thomas McKay, 
saw fit to make his encampment on the Blackfoot. 


The captain, with about 23 men, was encamped for the purpose 
of taking a supply of buffalo, when a scout announced that Wyeth 
was approaching from the Bear river. Their load of meat being 
too heavy to admit of rapid travel, the captain determined to cache 
his baggage so he might be able to elude the unwelcome country- 
men until he could have an opportunity to either kill or drive all 
the buffalo out of their favorite feeding grounds on the upper Black- 
foot, such being his solicitude for a fellow traveler in the wilder- 
ness. While thus engaged a pack train was seen filing over the 
divide from the direction of the headquarters of the Portneuf. It 
proved to be a trading expedition of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
under the command of Thomas McKay, who encamped at no great 
distance. Now the captain was on his way to the Columbia, a coun- 
try under the domination of that company, so he immediately forgot 
the object of his wiles and conjured in his mind a scheme to culti- 
vate the friendship of the swarthy brigade commander, one of the 
most famous men of his day. Here followed the celebrated de- 
bauch, on a beverage brewed from honey and alcohol as delineated 
by Washington Irving in his “Bonneville Adventures.” 


Before the feast was fairly opened, Mr. Wyeth, far in advance 
of his company, rode up and the captain met him in a friendly and 
courteous manner. He acquainted his unwelcome guest with the 
news of the mountains and obtained from Mr. Wyeth an account of 
events in the east, after which they parted. The following day the 
captain, in his search for the buffalo, was unable to reach his own 
camp and was compelled, therefore, to accept the hospitality of 
Mr. Wyeth. The following day a fearful havoc was wrought in the 
buffalo herds of the Blackfoot, in which all hands of both ex- 
peditions took part. Captain Bonneville then hastened on his jour- 
ney, leaving Wyeth to gather up what he could care for and pursue 
his journey in a more leisurely manner and in company with the 
sorrowful trader, McKay, now suffering from the effects of the cap- 
tain’s compound of honey and alcohol. 
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McKay was in no mood for rapid travel, however, and fell be- 
hind, so it was the caravan of Mr. Wyeth that halted on the bank 
of the Snake on Monday, July the 13th, and fished in the crystal 
waters of Portneuf bottoms, as noted in the beginning of this narra- 
tive. On the evening of the 14th, the cavalcade moved down to 
the site of the fort and again encamped where they remained for 23 
days, during which time the fort was constructed. It was made of 
drift logs taken from the river, and cottonwood timber from the 
grove near by, and when completed, it presented a very formidable 
appearance, 60x60 feet on the ground, with a stockade about 12 
feet high which formed the outer walls of the quarters, and two 
bastions on top so arranged that the guns would sweep either side 
in case of an attack.? 


While the work was in progress the scientists and missionaries 
availed themselves of the opportunity to rest and enjoy the novelty 
of the situation. McKay had, in the meantime, fully recovered from 
the effects of “a swarm of bees in his head” and encamped with 
the party of Mr. Wyeth, in order, doubtless, to observe operations 
and be in position to report to his superior officers at Fort Vancou- 
ver. With his party there were now at Fort Hall nearly one hun- 
dred persons and more than two hundred and fifty jaded horses re- 
galed themselves on the succulent grass of the bottom lands. On 
Sunday afternoon, July 26th, 1834, Mr. Wyeth invited Rev. Jason 
Lee to conduct religious services. 


Without the least premonition of the fact that this was to 
be the first sermon in a future state, or of three states for that 
matter, and apparently without any thought of the historic signifi- 
cance of the event, preparations were made to hold the services in 
the grove of cottonwood trees, which grew within a few feet of the 
west wall of the fort. By 3 o’clock in the afternoon all was in 
readiness. The French and half-breeds of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany party spoke English, as did all the Wyeth party, so the 


2Gray, in his History of Oregon, describes Fort Hall as it was in 
1836, before it was rebuilt by the Hudson’s Bay Company, as follows: ‘Fort 
Hall, in 1836, was a stockade, made of cotton-wood logs, about twelve 
feet long, set some two feet in the ground, with a piece of timber pinned 
near the top, running entirely around the stockade, which was about sixty 
feet square. The stores and quarters for the men were built inside with 
poles, brush, grass, and dirt for covering, stamped down so as to partially 
shed rain, and permit the guards to be upon the tops of the quarters 
and see over the top of the stockade.” 


In 1838, after its acquisition by the Hudson’s Bay Co., the fort was 
enlarged and adobe walls substituted for the cotton-wood logs, and these 
walls were kept well whitewashed. This fact doubtless prompted Farn- 
ham to say (1839), “* * * and before us rose the white battlements of 
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services were conducted for the whites only. The entire company 
had assembled before the appearance of the missionaries. 

Mr. Lee was a tall man but rather spare and inclined to stoop. 
He wore a full beard of light brown color and over a high fore- 
head he roached high a heavy growth of rather darker shade of 
hair. He possessed large, blue eyes, and his kindly expression 
denoted deep and earnest thought. His lungs were tubercular to 
a degree which, to some extent at least, affected his voice, giving it 
a strong yet rather a grating sound. He wore the regulation min- 
isterial garb and was assisted in the services by the three other 
members of his party. Standing under the shade of the trees, his 
congregation reclining in every conceivable attitude before him, the 
breaking waves of a great river at his back, and in the midst of a 
trackless desert, he delivered a message from Calvary—nineteen 
centuries in its coming. The bacchanalian orgies over buffalo hump 
and “honeydrips” which he had recently witnessed doubtless in- 
spired the text from 1 Cor.: x, 31: 

“Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” 

Let us indulge the hope that some day a marble shaft will 
mark the spot where the message arrived, and the words themselves, 
chiseled deep into its granite base, be a fitting tribute to the man of 
God who bore it. ; 

After services the assemblage repaired to the race track to wit- 
ness a horse race by two of McKay’s men. One of the riders, a 
Frenchman by the name of Kanseau, was thrown from his horse and 
killed. Of this Mr. Lee wrote: 

“The next day, Monday, Mr. McKay asked me to conduct a 
funeral service. I attended at 12 o'clock, read the 90th Psalm, prayed, 
and then went to the grave, where I read a part of the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, and also read the burial service as found 
in our Discipline.” 

Mr. Wyeth noted the event as follows: 

“On the 26th a Frenchman named Kanseau was killed horse 
racing and on the 27th was buried near the fort. He belonged to 
Mr. McKay's party and his comrades erected a decent tomb for 
him. Services for him was performed by the Canadians in the Cath- 
olic form, by Mr. Lee in the Protestant form and by the Indians in 
their form as he had an Indian family. He at least was well buried.” 


On Thursday following Mr. McKay resumed his journey to- 
wards Fort Walla Walla, then the base of operations in the Snake 
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country, the missionaries joining his expedition. Mr. McKay pre- 
sented Mr. Lee with two fine saddle horses, much to the delight of 
the latter and satisfaction to the former. Thomas McKay, when 
our people shall have awakened to the unmeasured interest in pio- 
neer history, will occupy a unique position. As the agent for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, he had the distinction of escorting to their 
destinations the first Methodist, the first Presbyterians, and the first 
American women, and assisting the first Catholics to establish in 
old Oregon. As a French half-breed and a Catholic, he supported 
the Americans in the occupation of the country, fought with them 
in the Indian wars and was a friend and supporter of all religious 
sects. 

August 6, Mr. Wyeth made the following entry in his journal: 

“Having done so much as was requisite for safety to the fort 
and drank a bale of liquor and named it Fort Hall in honor of the 
oldest member of our concern (Henry Hall of Boston), we left it 
and with it Mr. Evans in charge of 11 men and 14 horses and mules 
and three cows.” 

Writing to his uncle on Oct. 6 from the Columbia river he gives 
us a better account in the following: 

“Since mine of June 21 from Ham’s Fork I have, as I then 
proposed, built a fort on Snake or Lewis river, which I named 
Fort Hall, from the oldest gentleman in the concern. We manufac- 
tured a magnificent flag from some unbleached sheeting, a little red 
flannel and a few blue patches, saluted it with damaged powder 
and wet it in villainous alcohol, and after all, I do assure you, it 
makes a very respectable appearance amid the dry and desolate 
regions of central America. Its bastions stand a terror to the sculk- 
ing Indians and a beacon of safety to the fugitive hunter. It is 
manned by 12 men and has constantly loaded in the bastions 100 
guns and rifles. These bastions command both inside and outside 
piahie font<; 1%) * 

The second disappointment awaited Mr. Wyeth at Fort Van- 
couver, which place he reached on Sept. 14. Here he met Dr. 
John McLoughlin, Chief Factor, of whom he speaks in these words: 

“He has here power and uses it as a man should to make those 
about him and those who come in contact with him comfortable and 
happy.” 

The following morning he proceeded down the river in a canoe 
and met his brig, the May Dacre. She had been struck by lightning 
and delayed so long making repairs that salmon operations for that 
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year had to be suspended. In fact the entire project was one dis- 
appointment after another, and finally all had to be abandoned. 
Writing to his brother Charles, under date of Sept. 28, 1835, he 
said: 

“T am too busy and too unwell to write much even to you. It 
some times appears to me that the nearer a person is to whom I write 
the less competent is the mood to the ideas I would wish to ex- 
press. However this may be one thing I know. That to my best 
friends I always write the shortest letters, in fact I had nearly 
written you as short an epistle as Cesar’s to the senate, viz, ‘I am 
sick dead and buried’ and yet I am not ‘the Scipper’ but the last 
principle of human life is not extinct. Hope still maintains her 
throne and throws the mists of futurity over the deformities and 
misfortunes that she cannot hide. 


“Our salmon fishing has not succeeded. Half a cargo only 
obtained. Our people are sick and dying off like rotten sheep of bil- 
lious disorder. I shall be off by the first of next month to the 
mountains and winter at Fort Hall.” 

In other letters he told of the loss of more than half of his 
company, about 19 by sickness, others by drowning and others at 
the hands of the Indians. His indomitable energy could not save 
the business, though it won for him the admiration, not only of the 
officers of the Hudson’s. Bay Company, but that of every traveler 
and writer of the period. Through his long series of misfortunes, 
there was none to impeach either his integrity or judgment. Many 
of his letters were pathetic in the extreme and portrayed a char- 
acter well intended to appeal to human affection. He left his 
post at the mouth of the Willamette in charge of Mr. C. M. Walker 
and sold Fort Hall to the Hudson’s Bay Company. “The business 
I am in must be closed,’ he wrote, “not that it might not be made 
a good one, but that those who are now engaged in it are not the 
men to make it so. The smallest loss make them ‘fly the handle’ and 
such men can rarely succeed in a new business.” He returned to 
his old home in the fall of 1836, where he re-engaged in the ice busi- 
ness with great success and retained until his death the confidence 
and respect of all who knew him. Such was the man who first 
unfurled the flag of freedom in the state of Idaho, and under whose 
protection came the first teacher of the Christian faith. 

While business competition was never allowed to interfere with 
the life long attachment formed with the officers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, they could not, of course, aid him in his plans to take 
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away their well established business, therefore another sequel is to 
be recorded. When Mr. Wyeth left Fort Hall, after the flag episode 
heretofore related, he crossed the Snake at the Indian ford four 
miles below the fort and followed the trail through the Soldier coun- 
try, and the Boise river to its mouth where he recrossed. He ar- 
rived at Fort Walla Walla on Sept. 2, two days behind the party 
with whom the missionaries had traveled from Fort Hall. In his 
journal of that date he noted, ‘““Mr. McKay for some reason re- 
mained in the mountains.” 

This reason is better explained when we trace the doings of 
that wary denizen of the forest, who, with a suitable crew at his 
command, halted on Boise river, at a point about three miles south- 
west of the present town of Notus, and about 10 miles from the 
mouth of the river, where he commenced the erection of an establish- 
ment that afterwards became known as Fort Boise, the fourth sta- 
tion on the Oregon Trail. That the movements of Mr. McKay 
were not made known to the Americans is evidenced by the fact that 
they were not mentioned by any one at the time save the above 
quotation. However, when Mrs. Whitman, the first American woman 
to look upon the waters of the Columbia, arrived there on August 19, 
1836, she noted in her journal the following: 

“Arrived at Snake Fort about noon. It is situated on Bigwood 
river, so called because the timber is larger than any to be seen this 
side of the mountains. It consists chiefly of cottonwood and is small 
compared with timber in the states. Snake Fort is owned and was 
built by Mr. Thomas McKay, one of our company, whom we expect 
to leave here. He, with Mr. McLeod, gave us a hearty welcome; 
dined with them.” * * * 

(Boise river was first known as Reed’s River, after the name 
of a member of the Hunt party who was killed on the South Fork 
in 1812. Wood river appears to correspond with the word Boise 
in the French, and the river took that name after the establishment 
of the fort.) 

When Mr. Farnham, of the “Peoria Party” came through the 
country in 1839, he found the fort had been moved to the bank 
of the Snake, and Mr. Payette engaged in building the adobe walls 
which were then about completed. The point where it was located 
appears to have been about two miles below where the Boise at that 
time joined the Snake river. In the 60’s the channel of the Boise 
changed and flowed into the larger stream at a point about 200 
feet south of the fort. In 1853, according to the journal of Mr. 
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Theodore Winthrop, the buildings were destroyed by high water, 
but immediately rebuilt. The walls were standing yet in the 60’s 
during the early mining excitement, but at the present time the site 
is in the middle of the Snake river, the channel having encroached 
upon the land to that extent. 

That Mr. McKay established a fort on the Boise to protect 
their trade, as far as posible, against the encroachment of the Amer- 
icans on the east, there can be no doubt, and after Mr. Wyeth de- 
livered to the Hudson’s Bay Company, Fort Hall, the supremacy 
of that organization was well nigh complete. He had “rolled a stone 
in the garden of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company that they had 
some difficulty in getting out.’ Both Fort Hall and Fort Boise 
were famous landmarks on the Oregon trail and volumes could be 
written of each. After Hudson’s Bay Company took over the for- 
mer, adobe walls were substituted for the timbers used by Mr. Wy- 
eth, and they were kept whitewashed as were those of Fort Boise. 
Their white battlements could be seen for many miles in either di- 
rection, and the number of pioneers, who preserved in memory the 
most kindly feelings for these establishments, and the most hospit- 
able treatment accorded them by the men in charge, would number, 
perhaps, not less than 200,000. 


Had Fort Hall not been built, it is altogether likely that Fort 
Boise would not have existed. What effect that would have had on 
American occupation of old Oregon is difficult to fathom. Without 
the building of Fort Hall it is hard to conceive how the emigrants 
could have reached the Columbia in time to hold the national bound- 
ary as far north as the forty-ninth parallel. Other means might 
have been adopted, but of this we cannot even speculate. It is 
enough to know that their building, and the willingness of their 
officers to assist American pioneers to the extent of their ability, 
was of inestimable value to our government in the acquisition of a 
disputed territory. It will be, in time to come, a matter of great 
regret that sectarian controversies, growing out of the Whitman 
masscre at Walla Walla, have been allowed to impair our feeling of 
appreciation for the uniform kindness accorded our countrymen by 
the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who were, measured by 
any standard desired, the peer of the best of us. 

From 1836, the year that the Oregon Trail began to attract 
public attention, and for 24 years thereafter, during which time it 
was, in many respects, the greatest highway in all the world, Fort 
Hall was the second outfitting station west of the Missouri river. 
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Fort Bridger was established in 1843, but it was located out of the 
line of travel to the Columbia and in latter years the pioneers de- 
pended on Forts Hall and Boise. The distance from Independence, 
Mo., to Fort Laramie was 667 miles; to Fort Hall, 1,288 miles; to 
Fort Boise, 1,585 miles; to Fort Walla Walla, 1,835 miles and to 
Fort Vancouver, 2,020 miles. Over the last four the British flag, 
with the letters, H. B. C. woven in the folds (said by American trap- 
pers to mean, “Here Before Christ”) was suspended as the symbol 
of authority until 1855. The boundary was fixed in 1846 but the 
possessory right of the Hudson’s Bay Company was not settled for 
until the late 60’s, when they were awarded $650,000 for their hold- 
ings. 

When the Indian wars of 1855-6 broke out, Fort Walla Walla 
fell in October of that year, at the hands of that noted chief, Peu- 
peu-mox-mox. Messengers were sent to Fort Boise and Fort Hall 
to warn them that their base of supplies had fallen into the hands 
of the Indians and to abandon the country. During that winter the 
stores of both forts were moved to the Flathead post, north of Mis- 
soula, Mont., which continued to do business until 1872. United 
States troops occupied Fort Hall for a time but during the Civil 
war they were moved over to Lincoln creek and its glory was at 
an end. When the stage line was established between Salt Lake and 
the mining districts of Montana, a station was located three miles 
south of the fort and many of the sun dried brick of its walls were 
taken there and used in those buildings. In 1852, a pioneer noted 
in his journal that more than 100 army wagons stood around the 
fort rotting down. 

Not long since the writer made a pilgrimage to the site of the 
old fort. At the crossing of the stream where the stage station 
once stood, he found a monument lying in the grass, having fallen 
from its base. There was no inscription to indicate for what pur- 
pose the same had been placed there, or by whom. The country on 
the east side of the river is included in the Fort Hall Indian reser- 
vation and, there being not a house in the valley, the landscape 
may be presumed to be the same as it was on the day that Jason 
Lee preached his sermon. The grove is still there and it seemed 
an easy matter to locate the place where he stood, though of course 
this was a matter of interesting conjecture. 

The outlines of the fort are as plain as when the structure 
stood. Even the well on the inside, near the southwest corner of 
the inclosure, is still about eight feet deep, and the position of 
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the bastions, the gates and the quarters are plainly discernible. 
They were hidden, however, by a growth of tall grass reaching to 
one’s shoulders. The old trail marks and camping places are easily 
located, but our two Indian guides were unable to give us any 
information as to the location of the burial grounds where sleep so 
many of our pioneers. The solitude of the place could have been no 
more impressive the day that Mr. Wyeth shot the buffalo, when the 
nearest settlement was Fort Bellevue on the Missouri river, than it 
was on that July day last summer when the writer visited the his- 
toric spot. 

To the south the railroad trains could be seen bearing the bur- 
dens of a mighty commerce and, likewise, garnering for their owners 
a revenue sufficient, we trust, for the services rendered; cities have 
sprung up as by magic, and a busy and prosperous people are now 
reaping the harvest sown by those who have gone before. But the 
historic ground where Wyeth unfurled the flag in Idaho, and where 
Jason Lee delivered the message, and where stood the post that suc- 
cored the tired and halting pioneers who won and left us our herit- 
age, and made it possible for railroads to build, and cities to grow 
and fortunes to accumulate, is forgotten and seen no more. It seems 
a heartless fate, yet but another illustration of the “survival of the 
fittest,” a shadow that follows us all. 

Mites CaNNon. 


MINING IN ALASKA BEFORE 1867 


It has generally been assumed that the Russians in Alaska were 
either indifferent or ignorant of the mineral resources of that territory. 
That they were not indifferent may be proved from the fact that the 
desire to find precious metals was one of the reasons why Peter the 
Great sent out voyages of discovery. The men who followed Bering 
to America made careful inquiries of the natives as to the existence of 
metals and minerals on their islands. When the Russian American 
Company was organized in 1799 it demanded the exclusive right to all 
the underground riches of Alaska. One may with equal ease refute 
the charge of ignorance. At the time of the transfer of the territory 
to the United States gold had been discovered, native copper found, 
and coal mines opened. Graphite was known to exist on Atka Island, 
red ochre on Krenitizin, black obsidian and porphyry on Umnak, nap- 
tha and amber on the Alaska Peninsula. Copper had been located on 
Unalaska, Copper Island, Cook Inlet, and the Copper River. Each year 
the natives came down that stream and sold quantities of that metal 
to the Russians, but would not show them the place it came from. In 
the same manner the natives of Cook Inlet offered mica to the traders 
but refused to disclose the source of the supply. The knowledge of the 
mineral resources was not wholly derived from the natives. Reliable 
information was obtained from the writings of Father Veinaminov, from 
the accounts of the more intelligent of the naval officers, from the 
bulletins of the agents of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, espe- 
cially that of Vosnosenski, who stayed five years (1840-1845) in 
the Northwest making a natural history collection, and from the 
special reports of the scientists and mining engineers, such as H. J. 
Holmberg, who made a mineral survey of Kodiak., Peter Doroshin 
who spent five years in prospecting for gold and coal, and Ialmar 
Furuhelm who came out to Alaska in 1850 or 1851 and remained ten 
years in the employ of the company prospecting and superintending 
the mine on Kenai. The question one naturally asks: if the com- 
pany knew so much about the mining possibilities of Alaska why was 
so little done in developing the industry? The answer is that it 
was too much occupied with the fur trade. 

The gradual extermination of the sea-otter and the discovery of 
gold in California were two factors that greatly influenced the com- 
pany to give serious attention to mining. In 1848 (1849) it sent 
out to Alaska Peter Doroshin, a mining engineer, or geognost as he 
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was then called. He reached Cook Inlet late that year but not too 
late to wash out a few pans of sand and find a few colors. He took 
up the work in 1850 and commenced prospecting in earnest on the 
Kenai Peninsula, near the mouth of the Kaknu River. He had, all 
told, twelve men to assist him, and the number of working days 
for that season were not more than forty-nine; so that under the 
circumstances he could not have been expected to accomplish a great 
deal. He reported that everywhere he dug he found colors. He 
returned in 1851 with the intention of going up the Kaknu and two 
other streams for the purpose of tracing the deposits to their source. 
Although he put in sixty-six days, in his investigations he could not 
reach the mountains where he hoped to locate the mineral veins. In 
his report he states that the farther up he went the larger were the 
grains of gold but nowhere was it in paying quantities. He should 
have liked to continue his researches for another year or two had the 
company been willing. 

The following year, 1852, Doroshin was set to work to look 
for coal. During that summer he explored a large part of the terri- 
tory and located many of the mines known today. He shipped the 
specimens which he dug out to the Mining Department of St. Pe- 
tersburg where they were analyzed. The first coal vein examined 
was at Port Graham, Kenai. It was an eight foot vein and the 
samples analyzed: 

Volatile matter 45.87 
Fixed Carbon 42.91 
Ash 12.22 
Coke 45.13 
Heat units? 4,294. 

On the way from Port Graham to Kachemak he inspected several 
beds of lignite and passed them by as of little value. But on the 
northwestern part of Kachemak Bay he found coal which seemed 
promising. It analyzed: 

Volatile matter 48.53 
Fixed Carbon 38.91 
Ash 12.55 
Coke 51.47 
Heat Units 4,131. 

From Kachemak he sailed north along the eastern shore of the 
Inlet to its head, crossing the mouths of the streams but not en- 
tering them, thence down the western shore as far as Kamishak Bay. 


1Probably calories. 
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Here he left the boat and struck out over the mountains to Lake 
Iliamina, making notes on the geologic formation of the country as 
he went along. On the lake there was a boat to take him down the 
Kvichak River and some distance into the bay of that name and from 
there up the Naknek River and lakes and the Mishket” River to the 
rapids. At this point he left his boatmen and crossed over the 
mountains and came to Katmai. In taking the route he did Doroshin 
was prevented from examining the coal in Kanikagluk® Bay (Ku- 
kak?), east of Katmai. He, therefore, sent men thither for samples 
which, when analyzed, gave this result: 
Volatile matter 34.45 
Fixed carbon 52.44 
Ash 13-11 
Coke 65.55 
Heat Units 5,774. 

He was quite enthusiastic about this coal which he regarded as 
the best in the territory. 

Continuing his investigations along the peninsula, Doroshin ob- 
served many veins of coal and lignite of minor importance. In one 
place, probably in the region of Chignak, he discovered naptha and, 
what he believed to be natural gas, but he was not certain. He spent 
some little time at Unga inspecting the coal deposits on that island 
and concluded that they were not worthy of development because of 
the poor quality, the high cost of mining, and danger in transpor- 
tation owing to the large amount of pyrites in the coal. He had 
planned to go to Port Moller but was prevented because of lack of 
time. He did the next best thing and sent for specimens. Doroshin 
himself sailed down to Pavlof Bay and from there returned to Unga. 
Here he took ship going for Sitka and landed at this place about the 
middle of October, 1852. The samples from Port Moller, taken 
from two different veins, analyzed as follows: 

Volatile matter 61.57 
Fixed carbon 37.18 
Ash 1:25 
Heat Units 44°72 
and 
Volatile matter 50.73 
Fixed carbon 39.74 
Ash 9.53 
Heat Units 4,443. 


2The names of places have changed considerably since Doroshin’s day 
and it is rather difficult to identify them. 
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On making inquiries he was told that there was coal on Tigalda 
Island and on Norton Sound but he was unable to obtain samples 
from either of these places. From one of the ships in search of 
Franklin he secured a few chunks of coal which were taken from a 
vein in the neighborhood of Cape Lisburne. He also had sent to him 
specimens from Korovin Bay, Atka, which showed on analysis that it 
contained : 

Volatile matter 52.41 
Fixed carbon 45.28 
Ash 2.53 
Heat units 4,893. 


In the region of Sitka Doroshin also made investigations and lo- 
cated several small veins of coal. He had analyzed the coal from 
Kotznahoo Inlet, Chatham Strait, and got encouraging results. 


Volatile matter 38.08 
Fixed carbon 50.73 
Ash 11.19 
Heat units 4,800. 


He was of the opinion that a better grade and thicker veins of 
coal were to be found in southeastern Alaska, judging by the Canadian 
product. He made a special trip to inspect the mine in Winterhausen 
Bay (Winter Harbor?), Vancouver and the samples which he brought 
back analyzed: 

Volatile matter 38.67 
Fixed carbon 44.00 
Ash 17.03 
Heat units 5,009. 


Doroshin returned to Russia towards the end of 1854 or early 
in 1853.° He at once submitted his report to the company and urged 
upon it to develop the coal beds at Port Graham. On the strength of 
this recommendation, coupled with the demand for coal in San Fran- 
cisco, the company decided to venture into the coal mining industry. 
Work was begun in 1855, a pump was put in in 1857, the buildings 
were completed in 1858, and by 1859 there was a tunnel seventy feet 
long. In 1860 a fire wiped out the whole plant and ruined the ma- 
chinery. 

After five years of trial the company found that it had lost 
money. There were many reasons for the failure. The company was 


sDoroshin laid his specimens before Professor Heppert of Breslau, 
who said that the coal from Cook Inlet belonged to the miocene formation 
of the tertiary period. 
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working with the view of obtaining immediate returns and not of de- 
veloping a mining property. By 1860 it had not yet touched the prin- 
cipal vein of coal. Then again the company did not employ skilled 
miners nor make use of the best machinery. The men who worked in 
the mines were Siberian soldiers on garrison duty in Alaska. They 
were independent, worked or idled as they pleased. They knew noth- 
ing about mining when they came to Alaska and by the time they had 
learned something their term of military service, five or seven years, 
had expired and they departed. They were paid by the day and not 
by the ton and as a consequence they wasted much time. It was fig- 
ured out that at one time the mine had on its pay roll 131 men and 
the daily output was from 30 to 35 tons. When the coal had been 
mined it was not sorted but all dumped together in the open. 


The officers of the company on the spot were in doubt as to the 
real value of the coal. Some thought it was worthless and others, 
like the engineer, Fraser, on the steamer Alexander II., were of 
the opinion that for steaming purposes 10 tons of Kenai was equal 
to 7 tons of English coal; and if the Alaska coal were sorted 10 tons 
would equal 8 tons of English. The only markets available at that 
time were San Francisco and Hong Kong. Five hundred tons were 
shipped to California and were there sold for six kopeks the prood, or 
about $1.75 a ton. At this selling price the company was losing 
heavily, for it cost much more than that just to mine the coal. Dur- 
ing the years 1857-1860, the annual output of the mine was about 
920 tons, at an actual cost in wages, not counting the outlay on the 
investment, buildings, ships, office expenses, etc., of 38,480 rubles, or 
a little more than 41 rubles (assignats) per ton, equivalent to about 
$15 (?) of American money. At that time, 1860-63, at Hong Kong 
Japanese coal was selling for $5, Sidney coal for $8 and English coal 
for $15 the ton. Kenai coal could not compete on such terms. 


After the buildings had burned down the company was in doubt 
as to how to proceed in the future. Ialmar Furuhelm came out from 
Alaska in 1862 to report on the situation. After several conferences 
with the directors of the company Furuhelm offered to lease the mine, 
provided he were allowed a free hand in every way. An agreement 
was soon rached, according to which Furuhelm was given exclusive 
control for seven years, from the day of signing the contract, over all 
the underground resources of Alaska, the right to sell his metals and 
to buy his machinery and goods where he pleased without paying duty 
of any kind, to cut whatever timber he needed, to make use of the 
streams, to carry the flag of the company on his ships, to hire his 
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workmen wherever he liked. In short neither the company nor the 
government could interfere with him in any way. In return he bound 
himself to pay the company, beginning with the second year, five per 
cent of the exported product, and this sum to be increased each year 
by one per cent. At the end of seven years the mines and all under- 
ground improvements were to revert to the company without compen- 
sation, and the buildings, machinery, ship,s etc., if Furuhelm should 
decide to sell them, the company promised to buy at a price to be 
mutually agreed. This arrangement was concluded early in 1863 but 
it was not put into force because at that time it was uncertain whether 
the company would have its charter renewed. 

The discovery of gold in Oregon and British Columbia raised the 
question whether this metal might not also be found in Alaska. In 
1863 the Russian minister in Washington called his government’s at- 
tention to that fact. That same year there was a rumor that gold 
had been found on the Stikine River, and the company’s officers be- 
came excited and, fearing a stampede of American miners, appealed 
to the government for a man-of-war. In 1865 the Russian minister 
wrote again to St. Petersburg reporting a conversation with Professor 
Whitney, geologist of California, who assured him that there must cer- 
tainly be gold in Alaska because the geologic coast formation of that 
territory is the same as that of other parts of the Northwest where 
gold had been discovered. Whitney was willing to go to Alaska to 
investigate and the minister urged that he be commissioned to do so. 
The following year, 1866, it was reported in the Russian papers that 
some men in Sitka while digging a hole for a telegraph post acci- 
dentally found gold. The Russian government, however, had decided 
long before this to get rid of Alaska, partly because it had become 
an economic burden and partly for fear should gold be discovered in 
large quantities the American miners would rush in faster than they 
could be kept out and this situation might bring about bad feeling 
between the United States and Russia. These were some of the rea- 
sons why Alaska was sold and why all the mining propositions died 
an untimely death. 

If the plans of Furuhelm had been allowed to work out and if 
Whitney had been sent to investigate, perhaps the mineral resources of 
Alaska would have been heard of long before they actually were. 

F. A. Gorper. 


DOCUMENTS 


Diary of Colonel and Mrs. I. N. Ebey 
INTRODUCTION 


Whidby Island has always figured in the history of the Puget 
Sound country. It was known to the Spanish explorers prior to 
1792, who set it down on their maps as a part of the mainland. It 
was named by Captain George Vancouver of the British navy, June 
10, 1792, in honor of Joseph Whidbey, master of the Discovery, who 
in a small boat discovered Deception Pass and proved the existence 
there of a large island. Port Townsend, New Dungeness, Port Or- 
card, Point Wilson, Deception Passage, Bellingham Bay, Port Gard- 
ner, Possession Sound, Vashon Island, Mounts Rainier and Baker, 
and many other names, were introduced at this time. Between the 
years 1792 and 1824 very little historical activity took place in these 
waters. In the latter year the Hudson’s Bay Company sent out an 
expedition from Fort Vancouver to seek a likely site for a new post, 
with the result that Fort Langley on the Fraser river was erected 
in 1827. Fort Nisqually, a post midway between Forts Langley and 
Vancouver, was erected in 1833. These forts were intended solely 
as fur-trading posts, but as fur-bearing animals in this region proved 
not numerous, the Company decided to embark upon an agricultural 
form of enterprice as a side line, which the growing markets of 
Russian America and Hawaii made profitable. Whidbey island is 
possessed of some 6,000 acres of rich prairie land adjacent to what 
is now the town of Coupeville, and upon this land the Company as 
early as 1834 had their eyes, as a probable site for an extensive 
farm. One event after another delayed them and the project was 
abandoned. The forties witnessed the coming of many immigrants, 
and one of them, Thomas Glasgow, in 1848, selected a claim on this 
prairie, built a cabin, planted potatoes, and is said to have gone so 
far as to locate a mill site, probably at the head of Penn Cove, at 
Coveland where a natural pocket reservoir makes possible the storage 
of tidewater. About this time Patkanim, chief of the Snoqualmie 
Indians, was making preparations to drive out the whites and Glas- 
gow was forced to give up his intended home and return to Tumwater. 
There is a tradition that the Hudson’s Bay Company played some 
part in Glasgow’s ejection, but this is not definitely known. No 
further attempt at settlement was made until the arrival of Isaac 
N. Ebey, in 1850. 
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Isaac Neff Ebey was born in Franklin county, Ohio, January 
21, 1818, son of Jacob and Sarah (Blue) Ebey. The father, Jacob 
Ebey, was born in Pennsylvania, October 22, 1793. He served in 
the war of 1812 under General William Henry Harrison and later 
commanded a company in the Black Hawk war in the same battalion 
with Abraham Lincoln. He had already migrated to Illinois (1832), 
and later went to Adair (now Schuyler) county, Missouri. There 
were at least five children: Isaac Neff, Winfield Scott, Mary, Ruth, 
and Jacob, Jr., who became a missionary and died in some bleak 
country from privations about 1848. 

Isaac Neff Ebey appears to have been educated for the law—a 
profession easier to qualify for in his day than in ours—but it is 
doubtful if he practiced much. The wife of his choice was Rebecca 
Whitby Davis, born in Washington county, Virginia, December 28, 
1822, daughter of James and Harriet (?) Davis, whom he married 
October 3, 1843. In Missouri two sons were born to them: Eason 
Benton, July 22, 1844, and Jacob Ellison, October 17, 1846. 

In a letter to Winfield he says that his marriage was the means 
of his settling down, but just how much “settling down” he did be- 
fore his removal to Whidbey island is not known, but it could not 
have been much, for in less than four years after his marriage we find 
him in an emigrant train bound across the plains for Oregon where 
he hoped to carve out a home for the Ebeys and the Davises. By 
the time he had reached Oregon gold was being discovered in Cal- 
ifornia, and thither he directed his steps, being lured on by the pros- 
pect of gaining a competence by a sudden turn of fortune. He is 
said to have been moderately successful there, but not sufficiently so 
to warrant a long stay. In the fall of 1849 he made his way to 
San Francisco, and there, in company with B. F. Shaw, Edmund 
Slyvester, S. Jackson and a man named Moore, he purchased the 
brig Orbit as a means of transporting himself and party to the Sound 
country, of which he had heard so much. The vessel arrived at 
Tumwater or New Market, in January, 1850, and was sold to Mich- 
ael T. Simmons. A new settlement was in the process of formation 
on Budd inlet and Mr. Ebey is said to have been the one who suggested 
its name—Olympia. He acquired some property there, probably 
more as an investment than for a permanent home. During the fol- 
lowing spring and summer he made a tour of exploration about the 
Sound for the purpose of securing an ideal farm site. He made 
extensive examination of the Duwamish, White and Puyallup river 
valleys. He introduced the name Duwamish river, spelled by him 
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“Dwams,” and paddled for several hours on Lake Washington, which 
he christened “Lake Geneva.’ He appears to have been favorably 
impressed with the country where Seattle and Tacoma were later 
established, but decided that the land on Whidbey island offered the 
greatest immediate returns, and, accordingly, took up a claim under 
the Oregon Donation Land Law on the same land which the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had once coveted and from which Glasgow had 
been ejected, filing on the same, October 15, 1850. Here he built a 
cabin, “batched it,’ put in some crops without the aid of horses or 
cattle, and made preparations to bring his wife, children, and the 
Davis and Ebey families to the new home. His letters, addressed 
to his brother Winfield, under whose special care his family were, 
indicate him to be a man of much sentiment and tenderness. In one 
letter bearing the date of April 25, 1851, he writes: “I scarcely 
know how I shall write or what I shall write. When I think of home, 
of father, and mother, sisters and brother, wife, children, and friends, 
my heart sinks within me; I can scarce find words to clothe my ideas, 
it seems so like writing to the dead, like addressing language to 
those who have passed the pale of mortality and gone to that ‘bourne 


, 


from whence no traveler returns.” 


Mrs. Ebey, with Eason and Ellison, in company with the Crock- 
ett family, had joined an emigrant train of 1851, and arrived in 
Olympia during the winter of 1851-52. Possibly Thomas Davis, a 
brother of Mrs. Ebey, came with them. At any rate, he is on the 
island with them in June, 1852. In March, 1852, the new arrivals 
were transported in a scow to the island where we find them at the 
time the diary commences. Between the settlement by Mr. Ebey and 
the arrival of his family there were already several other families 
securely settled. On February 10, 1851, Dr. Richard H. Lansdale 
took his first claim at Oak Harbor, and during that following sum- 
mer assisted William Wallace to bring his family to a claim on 
Crescent Harbor, a name bestowed by Dr. Lansdale because of its 
shape. It is likely that Dr. Lansdale introduced the name Oak 
Harbor as well, because of the oak groves in the vicinity. Dr. Lans- 
dale was joined during this year, 1851, by Martin Taftson, Clement 
W. Sumner and Ulric Friend. 


From the time of his arrival on Puget Sound until his death Mr. 
Ebey was engaged in some form of public service, in which capacity 
he had the confidence of both those he represented and his superiors. 
He served as representative from Lewis (which then included Island) 
county, and drafted the memorial petitioning Congress to create a 
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new territory north of the Columbia river; became deputy collector 
of customs and later collector for the Puget Sound district; par- 
ticipated in the libelling of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ships Beay- 
er and Mary Dare for evading the customs laws; took an active part 
in the San Juan dispute; raised a company of volunteers for service 
in the Indian war which he commanded, in recognition of which 
service he was brevetted colonel. All this is a matter of public rec- 
ord, though only casual mention of these services can be made here. 


The happy reunion of the families was hardly effected when a 
cruel fate commenced dissolution. Mrs. Harriet Davis, mother of 
Mrs. Rebecca Ebey, died on the plains during the migration of 1852- 
58. Mrs. Rebecca Ebey gave birth to a daughter, Sarah Harriet, 
May 26, 1853, and her health, never robust, gave way after this 
event, and she died, September 29, 1853. The young child was 
taken into the home of Mrs. Doyle, and died on February 21, 1861. 
Mr. Ebey married as his second wife a Mrs. Sconce, with one child. 
Thomas Davis, brother of Mrs. Rebecca Ebey, took up a claim, but 
never married. James was demented. George W. Ebey, a cousin 
of Isaac N. Ebey, and other cousins named Royal, came out in 1853. 
In 1854 seven Ebeys came to the island, including Isaac N. Ebey’s 
father, Jacob, who died in February, 1862; his mother, Sarah Blue 
Ebey, who died in 1859; his brother, Winfield Scott Ebey, a refined 
but delicate man, who took up a claim and became a farmer; he kept 
an extensive diary until his death (of consumption) on February 21, 
1865, at Petaluma, Cal., the remains being brought for burial in the 
cemetery near Coupeville. His sister, Ruth Ebey, who was deaf and 
dumb, and who met death by accident, falling from a bluff near San 
de Fuca, whither she had gone to gather berries; his sister, Mary Ebey, 
who had married a Mr. Wright, and her two children, Polk and Al- 
mira. Polk grew to manhood on the island and left for California. 
Almira married (1) George Beam, who came out with their party 
and who died on May 5, 1866; (2) a Mr. Enos. She came into pos- 
session of the extensive Ebey manuscripts. At her death the manu- 
scripts and several cabinets filled with historical relics passed into 
the possession of her daughter, Mrs. John Allan Park, Hayward, 
California. Mrs. Wright had married as her second husband Urban 
E. Bozarth, who died on February 4, 1870. Mrs. Bozarth died on 
June 2, 1879. 


Colonel Isaac N. Ebey was killed by northern Indians on one 
of their incursions into the Sound region to avenge the death of a 
chief who the year before was shot by the whites at Port Gamble. 
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According to their religion, a white chief must propitiate for the death 
of their chief. Colonel Ebey answered very nicely their conception 
of a white chief and became a marked man. On the day previous to 
his death the colonel, in company with Major Corliss, was out hunt- 
ing and had stopped to take supper at the home of Mrs. Kineth 
near Sneightlem or Watsak point. At the time of the tragedy Major 
and Mrs. Corliss were guests at the Ebey home. During the day the 
Indians were encamped upon the beach at Ebey’s Landing and made 
several visits to the house, ostensibly to borrow articles, but probably 
to acquaint themselves with the lay of the ground, plan of the house, 
etc. On one of these visits they inquired of Thomas Pier Hastie, 
who was working in the harvest field, for Mr. Ebey, if the colonel 
were a “‘tyee” or chief, and upon being answered in the affirmative, 
retired to the beach, well satisfied. Mrs. Corliss suspected evil in- 
tentions on the part of the Indians, and confided her views to the 
colonel, but he paid little attention to her, and said that all Indians 
were alike to him. The inmates retired rather late that evening. 
During the night a sharp pounding upon the door was commenced 
and the colonel arose, stepped out, and inquired what was wanted. 
Receiving no answer, he ventured further, when a shot was fired, 
which struck him in the head, leaving him in a dazed condition, so 
that he was unable to regain the entrance. In this dazed condition 
he wandered around the house. His wife heard him fall heavily 
against a window, which she unfastened, and shouted for him to climb 
in, but he was evidently too severely wounded to understand. The 
Indians pounced upon him and severed the head from the body in 
a manner indicating the expert work of head-hunters. The adult 
inmates of the house made for the Hill home, but the children in the 
excitement separated from them, ran to the woods nearby, where 
‘they were found with difficulty. Mrs. Corliss was severely hurt in 
climbing a fence during her flight. Mrs. Ebey’s little girl suffered 
much from fright, and some say she never fully recovered. After 
the colonel’s death Mrs. Ebey left the island. 

Eason Benton Ebey attended the Territorial University of 
Washington. He married Annie Louise Judson, daughter of Holden 
A. and Phoebe (Newton) Judson, February 19, 1867, and took his 
wife to the Ebey farm and there lived until his death. Their chil- 
dren are: Effie Bell, now Mrs. Victor A. Roeder of Bellingham; 
Henrietta M., now Mrs. J. K. Robinson of Bellingham; Allan Ellison 
of San Francisco; and Roy L. of San Francisco. Jacob Ellison Ebey, 
never very robust, spent most of his adult years as a clerk in Major 
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Haller’s store at Coupeville. He married a widow, Mrs. Mary Fark~- 
er Van Wermer; their one child, Harold Ebey, lives in Oakland, 
California. 


Allan Ellison Ebey loaned the original manuscript of his grand- 
parents’ diary long enough to have it copied and from that copy the 
document is here reproduced. In editing the diary, original sources 
have been used such as manuscrips by and personal interviews with 
Mrs. Phoebe N. Judson, Mrs. Jane Kineth, Thomas Pier Hastie, 
Samuel D. Crockett, Charles T. Terry, Mrs. Flora A. P. Engle and 
others. Those mentioned are pioneers familiar with early Whidby 
Island history. The manuscripts mentioned are in the Meany Col- 
lection, University of Washington Library, Seattle. 

Victor J. Farrar. 


Towanacos June Ist 1852. 


Morning very pleasant and calm, a Schooner seen this morne- 
ing comeing down on the tide. Suposed to be the H. B. C.* vessel 
from Nesqually— Sawing and Spliting board and paleing timber. 
Capt Hathaway’ called to day on his way to Capt Bells.* Vessel 
still in sight this evening— very calm and a little cloudy— 


—_—-——— 


1The Hudson’s Bay Company. 


2Captain Eli Hathaway was a widower from New England. He had 
two twin daughters, Josephine and Imogen, but they did not settle on the 
island. Josephine married a man named Brown of Olympia, and Imogen a 
man named Simonson of Seattle. Both are now dead, and neither left any 
heirs. Captain Hathaway took up a claim near Oak Harbor, where he 
lived with an Indian woman and by her had one son, George, who now 
resides on the island. The Captain became well Known as sheriff and 
assessor. He was buried on his own claim. 


sCaptain George Bell was a romantic sea captain without family or 
connections and remained only a short time on the island. He built a 
cabin near the head of the cove, but took no claim, and spent most of his 
time in the employ of the Ebey family. He left shortly for the sea. See 
post, note 32. 


4In the fall of 1851 the mate of the sloop Georginia exhibited gold 
nuggets procured by him from Queen Charlotte’s island, and due to the ex- 
citement which followed the Georginia was chartered to take a Puget Sound 
party thither. Before reaching her destination she was wrecked and her 
party taken captive and held for ransom by Haidah Indians, To expedite 
the payment of the ransom the Indians permitted a small party to proceed 
to Port Simpson, but small relief was there afforded, for Captain McNeil, 
in charge, looked askance on a party of Americans who had the temerity 
to invade Hudson's Bay Company’s territory. Fortunately for the gold- 
seekers, Captain Lafayette Balch, of the Demaris Cove, had boarded the 
Georginia while on her voyage north, and had promised to follow as soon 
as he could meet the collector of customs, Simpson P, Moses, who was on 
the George Emory, nearby. This done, Balch sailed to Queen Charlotte 
island, but hearing from other Indians of the fate of the Georginia, hast- 
ened to notify Collector Moses of that fact. Moses failed to get the re- 
quired aid at Nisqually, another Hudson’s Bay Company’s post, and as 
the lives of the captives were in danger, he decided to perform a daring 
act. He chartered the Demaris Cove in the name of the government, fitted 
her out as a relief ship with soldiers from Fort Steilacoom, and issued a 
letter of credit on Victoria and Fort Simpson for the purpose of the nec- 
essary ransom presents. The expedition was successful, although the gov- 
ernment failed to sanction the act and congress had to be memoralized to 
secure an appropriation for the expense. Two persons mentioned in the 
diary—Daniel Show and Samuel D. Howe—were among the captured. 
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June 2 

Morneing cloudy, calm and warm a vessel in sight this morne- 
ing off the Straits Received intelligence this morning, of the ar- 
rival of the Schooner Damescore* at Port Townsend last evening in 
carage of Capt. Hathaway. Evening clear and pleasant The vessel 
which we saw in the Straits this morning has passed on up the Sound 
to day. All hands very tired; Work at board timber & other em- 
ployments.—Hired some Indians to day to day to weed our onions 
the second time which are very foul. Afternoon light wind west. 


3 
Morning very pleasant and clear light wind west— examined 
a road to my cedar timber and weeding onions a brig in the Straits 
comeing on up with a fare wind, droped anchor at Port Townsend 
She provved to be the Sch “Mary Taylor,”®> Mr Dray® comes over 
this Evening on his way to Port Townsend Mr Howe’ and Hol- 
brooks® called in 
4th 
Morneing very foggy Mr Crockett® raised his house to day day 


5The schooner Mary Taylor was the first pilot boat on the Columbia 
river, but had been sold to Hastings, January 16, 1852, and placed on the 
run between Puget Sound and Portland. 


6Identity not ascertained. He left for San Francisco soon after his 
arrival on the island. All portions of the Sound were being visited by 
hundreds of persons who were looking for homes. Some were content, 
but the majority left for other parts of the country. Whidbey island, 
despite its rich prairie land, failed to attract some persons because they 
did not care to locate on an island. 


7Samuel D. Howe was one of the survivors of the ill-fated Georginia 
(see ante, note 4) and had just come to the island, where he took a claim. 
He held offices as county commissioner and territorial legislator, and in 
the Indian war became captain of Company I of the Northern Batallion. 
At its conclusion he with others made a treaty with several bands of Nez 
Perce Indians. He married a daughter of Captain Henry Swift. 


sRichard Blackmer Holbrook was born at Plymouth, Mass., August 7, 
1821, son of Richard and Nancy (?) Holbrook. He came to California 
during the gold rush of 1849, but remained only a short time, when he 
made for Puget Sound, where he took a donation land claim. While in the 
east he had made the acquaintance of Harriet P. Low, of Deer Island, 
Maine, born June 12, 1839, daughter of Nathan and Harriet (Tyler) Low. 
She came across the isthums of Panama to Puget Sound to become his 
bride. Five children were born to them: Nathan, Josephine, Horace, Mary 
Frances, and Richard B. Mr. Holbrook served two terms in the terri- 
torial legislature in the early sixties. He died in 1893. Mrs. Holbrook is 
still living at Coupeville. 


9Colonel Walter Crockett, the progenitor of the family, was born at 
Shawsville, Va., January 29, 1786, son of Colonel Hugh Crockett, who 
fought in the Revolutionary war, and Rebecca Larton, of Holland descent, 
porn in Jersey City. Colonel Walter C. fought in the war of 1812 under 
Captain and afterwards Governor Floyd of Virginia, and earned the dis- 
tinction which made possible his election to the Virginia legislature for 
three terms. He married Mrs. Mary Black Ross, daughter of John Black, 
founder of Blacksburg, Virginia. Despite his personal successes in Vir- 
ginia, he decided that his family would have a better chance in a new 
country, and accordingly moved west in 1838. He made two attempts at 
settlement in Missouri—in Boone and Putnam counties—but was not satis- 
fied, and decided to try Oregon. His family prior to the exodus to Oregon 
consisted of Samuel B., born February 14, 1820; Charles, born June 14, 
1821; Susanna H., born December 27, 1823; John, born August 27, 1826 
(who had married Ann Crockett, a distant relative and namesake, born 
near Monticello, Kentucky, April 3, 1831, and had a son, Samuel D.. born at 
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pleasant Mr Dray returned this Evening from Port Townsend Maj. 
Show’® this Evening. 
Saturday 5 
Morneing Clear and pleasant working at my board timber day 
verry hot with a light west breeze, I think the is a vessel in sight 


this evening in the Strait:— Dr Lansdale** over to see me this 
Evening— 
Sunday 6 
Morneing very pleasant— continued at home all day wrote 
seevral letters. Square rigged Brig came up this evening— day 
very pleasant. 
Monday 7” 
Weeding onions in the forenoon afternoon went over to Dr 
Lansdale to the Election a vessel seen going on up to day— Mr 


White and two other gentlemen came over to day from Port Town- 
send 


Tuseday 8th 
Day to windy to raft timber, working in the gardin all day— 
Wind this evening blowing quite hard and cool— 


Centerville, Iowa, June 28, 1850); Hugh, born September 21, 1829; and 
Walter, Jr., born September 26, 1833. Samuel had started across the plains 
in 1844 to find out wnat inducements the new country offered, and ar- 
rived just in time to join the first migration led to the Puget Sound coun- 
try, and with Michael T. -1mmons and others settled near Tumwater in 
October, 1845. He wrote to his fatner in glowing terms of the new coun- 
try, and the colonel with the remainder of family, in a party with Mrs. 
Ebey, Eason and Ellison, and possibly Thomas Davis, crossed the plains 
and arrived at Olympia during the winter of 1851-52. They came to the 
island in March, 1852. Here the colonel, John, Sam, Hugh and Charles 
took claims. Colonel Crockett died November 25, 1864. Samuel B. Crockett 
married Matilda Loyd. He died at Kent, Washington, November 27, 1903. 
He had no children. Charles never married. He died December 12, 1893. 
Susana marrid Samuel Hancocx. She died January 8, 1901. She had no 
children but adopted a child. John had ten children: Samuel, who came 
across the plains; William, Sarah Frances, Susan Mary, Georgia Ann, 
Emma, Elizabeth Ellen, Jane de Vane, John Harvey, and Margaret. Hugh 
married Mrs. R. J. Bond, formerly Rachael Gook, but had no children. 
Walter, Jr., did not marry. He died August 19, 1903. 


10Daniel Show had been one of the gold seekers on the ill-fated Geor- 
ginia and was now satisfied to take up a claim and lead a peaceful life. 
He was not a major, that soubriquet having been bestowed upon him be- 
cause of his affections and “big talk. He gave advice on all subjects 
and pretended to practice medicine, but with all his shortcomings he was 
keen as a money getter, and the best horse trader on the Sound. He took 
up a claim which overlapped the claim of the Powers family and con- 
siderable litigation followed. He won the suit, but soon afterwards dis- 
posed of his interest to the Powers’ and left for California, where he died. 
In the meantime he had married a lady from Steilacoom, sister of J. Har- 
vick. He had a son by the name of George. 


11Richard Hyatt Lansdale was born in Maryland in 1812 and was edu- 
cated for medicine. He was an enterprising man and made several mi- 
grations before he arrived on Whidbey island, going to Ohio, Illinois and 
Missouri. He went to California in 1849, then to Vancouver and finally to 
Whidbey island. In none of these migratory moves was he successful. 
He founded and named Oak Harbor, Crescent Harbor, Coveland; held many 
offices in the county and territory; and with others was an ardent advo- 
cate and promoter of roads. He left the island after the Indian war. 


(Continued in the next issue.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lire or Fatuer pve Smet, S. J., 1801-1873. By E. La- 
veille. Authorized translation by Marian Lindsay. Introduction by 
Charles Coppens, S. J. (New York, Kenedy, 1915. Pp. 400, $2.75.) 


The writer of this review first became interested in the career 
of Father De Smet as a result of his researches in preparation for 
his American Fur Trade of the Far West. He ran across the famous 
Jesuit’s trail in so many and such interesting relations that he con- 
ceived a desire to assemble in compact form his manifold writings 
published and unpublished. When opportunity offered he undertook 
the work, associating with himself in it Mr. A. T. Richardson, whose 
wide reading and linguistic attainments, particularly qualified him 
for the task. In due course the work was accomplished, resulting in 
four large volumes under the title Life and Letters of Father De Smet. 
As a popular biography it was precluded from general use by the 
high price of the work. This defect has recently been remedied 
by the publication of the work here under review, a compact volume 
of 400 pages, entitled The Life of Father De Smet, issued by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons of New York. 

As the title implies, this work is strictly a biography. In the 
form before us it is an English translation by Marian Lindsay from 
the original French by E. Laveille, S. J., published in Belgium, date 
not given but apparently shortly before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War. The translation has an interesting introduction by Fa- 
ther Coppens referring to the origin of the work and giving a brief 
summary of Father De Smet’s career. The book contains six illus- 
trations, two of which, with the map showing the missionary’s trav- 
els, first appeared in the Chittenden-Richardson work. The book 
contains a satisfactory index and a brief list of authorities. 

As to the work itself, it is comprehensive and accurate and 
written in a pleasing and sympathetic style. It deals more with 
the religious side of Father De Smet’s career than does the larger 
work already referred to, which was designed particularly to develop 
the historical value of De Smet’s activities. On the whole it must 
be pronounced a creditable and useful production. 

To the author as well as to the translator the appeal in Father 
De Smet’s life was naturally that of his missionary work. To the 
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present writer the appeal was mainly his wonderful influence with 
the Indians. His missionary work was indeed successful wherever it 
had any chance to be, but it pertained to an element of population 
which has been completely submerged in the flood of colonization. 
Therefore, while the individual missions took deep root and still 
flourish, their relative importance is nothing to what their devoted 
founder at one time confidently expeected of them. But their failure 
to realize his expectations was not in any sense his fault nor that 
of his system. It resulted from a tremendous movement over which 
he was able to exercise not the slightest control. 

The greatest charm in Father De Smet’s work, and, in the writ- 
er’s opinion, the greatest utility, lay in his power over the Indians 
during the painful transition from the original tribal life to final 
subjection to the American government. Some of Father De Smet’s 
exploits at this time must rank with the noblest deeds of heroism in 
American history. This is particularly true of his visit to the 
hostile Sioux in 1868. It is no exaggeration to say that no other 
white man could have performed that feat and lived. It is a beautiful 
tribute to the uprightness and unselfishness of the great missionary’s 
character that he should have commanded, in a degree so far above 
that of any of his contemporaries, the affection and confidence of 
the tribes. And it is a proof which the historian, partial to the 
white race, will find it difficult to get over that the Indian Question 
might have been divested of much of its cruelty and savagery if the 
Indian had been dealt with upon principles of simple justice. 

Hiram M. Cuirrenpen. 


Tue Vietrantes oF Montana. By Thomas J. Dimsdale. 
(Butte, Montana, W. F. Bartlett, 1915. Pp. 276. $.75.) 


Tue Vigirantes oF Montana. By Thomas J. Dimsdale. 
(Dillon, Montana, Al. J. Noyes, 1915. Pp. 290. $2.50.) 


The Vigilantes of Montana has served for many years as a 
source of inspiration to writers of stories of Western life. It con- 
tains a wealth of incident and local color. Charles Dickens is reputed 
to have said that it was the most interesting book that he had ever 
read. The work was first printed serially in 1865-66 in the Mon- 
tana Post, the first Montana newspaper, of which the author was 
editor, and appeared in book form in 1866. 

The Vigilantes were a secret organization of citizens whose pur- 
pose was to rid the mining camps about Bannack and Virginia City 
of desperadoes. Their activities extended from a time a few months 
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after the Montana gold rush of 1862 through the year 1865. This 
account of them was therefore written upon the scene and was prac- 
tically contemporaneous. 

Wilder and bloodier tales have never been told of any frontier 
mining camp in America. The narrator was a little, mild-mannered, 
English schoolmaster who could not even handle a gun; as different 
a type as possible from the rugged men who figured in his ac- 
count, many of whom were his personal friends. He was able, 
however, to hold his own in a pioneer community and to describe 
its events as an actor in them could not have done. His literary 
equipment combined to an unusual degree the journalist’s sense of 
human interest and the historian’s fidelity to fact. His account of 
the establishment of law and order in pioneer days in Montana is 
justly prized for its historic value. 

The first edition was published in 1866: a second in 1882. These 
have for some time been out of print and the demand for the book 
has now been met by the simultaneous appearance of two new edi- 
tions. The “third printing” by W. F. Bartlett is a fac simile repro- 
duction in paper covers of the first edition. Aside from the brief 
introduction by Librarian John F. Davies of the Butte Public Li- 
brary, it has no notes nor other added material. The publisher is 
one of the oldest pioneers in Montana who was a resident of Vir- 
ginia City in the days of the Vigilantes. 

The cloth bound “third edition” is a more pretentious work con- 
taining many illustrations, footnotes and a ninety-page “History of 
Southern Montana” compiled by A. J. Noyes. This so-called his- 
tory is made up of miscellaneous and detached bits of information 
relating to events from 1862 to 1865. In addition to reminiscences, 
many short documents are incorporated, such as letters, notes from 
court records, deeds, records of miners’ meetings, the oath of the 
Vigilantes, mining laws, and a list of road agents compiled by Pro- 
fessor Garver. Careful proof reading and an index to the supple- 
mentary material would have added to the value of the book. 

Curistina Denny Smirtu. 


History oF SEATTLE, From THE Earuiest SETTLEMENT TO THE 
Present Time. By Clarence B. Bagley. (Chicago, The S. J. Clarke 
Publishing Company, 1916. Three volumes, pp. 885-1155. $25.00.) 


Mr. Bagley’s life gave him unusual equipment for this task. 
He came to the Northwest while still a boy. He became a printer 
and newspaper man and as such he enjoyed the acquaintance of 
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many of the most prominent men and women among the pioneers. 
He has been an industrious collector of newspapers, pamphlets, books 
and manuscripts. Out of the abundance of his own memories and 
the collected writings of others he has drawn for the making of 
these books. He says that at first it was planned for him simply 
to supervise and edit the writings of others but at the last he had 
to do much of the writing himself. 

The history part comprises 699 pages, embracing all of Volume 
I and the first half of Volume II. The author has divided this into 
thirty-eight chapters. A few of the chapter headings will give an 
idea of the swing of the books. They begin: “In the Beginning,” 
“The Pioneer Period,” “The Indian War Period,’ “The Indian 
Tribes and Chief Seattle,” “Seattle's Mosquito Fleet,” “Coal Mines 
and Coal Mining,” “Washington State University.” 

After treating of various city interests, he harks back again and 
again to the beginnings. Chapter XXII deals with the “Mercer Ex- 
peditions” and Chapter XXXII is devoted to “Early and More Im- 
portant City Plats.” In almost every case the individual chapters 
contain exhaustive information that will prove of value to all future 
writers on these subjects. 

Each of the volumes has an index and all three of them are 
abundantly illustrated. The frontispiece in Volume I is a portrait 
of the author. That in Volume II is a portrait of Rev. Daniel Bag- 
ley, father of the author; that in Volume III is a portrait of Horace 
C. Henry, well known Seattle capitalist and philanthropist; the first 
portrait and biography in the biographical section is that of Thomas 
Mercer, father of Mrs. Clarence B. Bagley. 

Many of the illustrations are rare views of the city in its older 
periods and, of course, pictures of buildings of the present are in- 
cluded. All of them will have an increasing value and interest. 

The author makes the following acknowledgment: ‘Messrs. 
Welford Beaton, Floyd C. Kaylor and Victor J. Farrar have done 
much work in its preparation and the writer’s thanks are also here 
extended to Judge Roger S. Greene, Dr. H. Eugene Allen and 
Messrs. Harry W. Bringhurst and A. A. Braymer for notable aid 
and kindly counsel during the progress of the work.” 

Volumes I and II have Mr. Bagley’s name on the back and on 
the title page. The copyright notice is also in his name. Volume III 
does not have his name on the back or on the title-page. He has 
no copyright notice in this volume. Without his having said so in 
words, these omissions seem to be evidence that Mr. Bagley is not 
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the author of the large collection of portraits and biographies paid for 
by the individuals or their families. Every time a fresh scheme of 
this kind is perpetrated the cry goes up: ‘When will our people’s 
vanity cease to be exploited?” Friends of Mr. Bagley might well 
wish that his name were even more completely divorced from the 
paid write-ups. 

Mr. Bagley’s elaborate and extensive history of Seattle calls re- 
newed attention to the need of a brief and inexpensive history of 
the city. His researches will probably facilitate the preparation of 
such a book. Epmonp S. Meany. 


Hammonp, Joun Martin. Quaint and Historic Forts of North 
America. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1915. Pp. 309. 
$5.00 net.) 


This volume is an interesting example of the wide range of 
the bookmaker’s field. No one who has ever visited one of the old 
historic forts but has wondered how the others resembled it or dif- 
fered. The present volume answers in part that query. It is a 
journey, so to speak, to all the historic forts in North America. 
Each is introduced by a brief historical sketch setting forth the im- 
portance of the fort, the date and circumstances of its building, and 
for those interested in its technical phases, a description is added 
that will appeal to military engineers as a basis of comparison. Most 
of the descriptions are accompanied by handsome illustrations that 
add greatly to the value of the book. In the case of some of the 
western forts, and Fort Vancouver is among them, no illustrations 
accompany the sketch. The book typographically is an excellent 
specimen of the printer’s art. 

Epwarp McManon. 


Wauatpu, Its Rise anp Faux, 1836-1847. By Miles Cannon. 
(Boise, Idaho, Capital News Job Rooms, 1915. Pp. 171. 75 cents.) 

With fine letter-press and twenty-four good half-tones Mr. 
Cannon has told the tragic story of the famous Whitman massacre. 
He is sympathetic in his treatment of the theme. He also fortifies 
his conclusions with abundant documents. The story is again told 
of the journey to the west and of the interesting developments down to 
the awful massacre which is given with unusual minutia. The book 
ends with the execution of five Indians convicted of crime. 

Mr. Cannon’s book will be received as a valuable and _ inter- 
esting addition to the growing literature about Whitman and his as- 
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sociates. The author was especially impressed by the character 
of Mrs. Whitman, of whom he writes: ‘In searching through the 
darkened corridors of the past, it has been a source of much grati- 
fication to the author to find in Narcissa Prentiss Whitman a char- 
acter well intended to exemplify the higher and nobler qualities of 
our race. It was her great privilege to be the first American woman 
to cross the continent and look upon the waters of the Columbia 
river, and that fact alone would entitle her to distinction. But when, 
moreover, the records of the past reveal in her the beautiful per- 
sonality we so much admire, and the womanly qualities we would 
perpetuate, it would be strange indeed if her followers, actuated by 
her untimely death and the serene and courageous manner in which 
she faced it, failed to confer upon her, in love and memory, the 
mystic crown of martyrdom.” 


Tertiary Faunat Horizons or WestERN WasHINGTON. By 
Charles E. Weaver. (Seattle, University of Washington, 1916. Pp. 
67.) 

EocENE oF THE Lower Cowtitz River VALLEY, WASHINGTON; 
Tue Post Eocene ForMATIONS oF WESTERN WASHINGTON; THE OLI- 
GOCENE oF Kitsap County, WasHiNeTton. By Charles E. Weaver. 
(San Francisco, California Academy of Sciences, 1916. Pp. 52.) 


Here are four studies by Charles E. Weaver, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Geology, University of Washington. The first study carries 
five plates of illustrations and the second group of three studies is 
accompanied by maps. The work appeals more directly to geologists 
but historians of the Northwest will also rejoice over the light thus 
thrown on prehistoric conditions. 

ANnpeErson, Dice Rosins, Pu. D. William Branch Giles: A 
Study in the Politics of Virginia and the Nation from 1790 to 1830. 
(Menasha, Wis., George Banta Publishing Company, 1914. Pp. 
271.) 

Professor Anderson of Richmond College, Virginia, presents an 
interesting account of one of the most vigorous of Jefferson’s many 
liteutenants in furthering the work of the Republican-Democratic 
party. Because of his vigorous and cutting tongue, Giles has been 
dealt with rather severely by the New England and Federalist histo- 
rians and in a measure Professor Anderson comes to his rescue. Tak- 
ing into full account the facts in the case, he gives as favorable a 
view of Giles as is possible, but after all is said and done it is hard 
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to conceive of Giles as a statesman. He belongs rather to the ranks 
of those extremely active, vindictive, unrelenting party zealots, rather 
above the average in ability. The volume throws a good deal of 
light on the internal workings of Virginia politics and is intelligently 
and carefully done. 


Scroees, WituiAM O., Pu D. Filibusters and Financiers. The 
Story of William Walker and His Associates. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 408.) 


Those who are interested in the past relations of the United 
States with the countries to the south of us will find the story of 
William Walker and his associates interesting, and perhaps more 
interesting still is that part of the story that deals with the financiers 
who were the important characters behind the scenes. William 
Walker has heretofore been a somewhat vague personality, moving 
along the shadowy edges of our history. Professor Scroggs brings 
him to the center of the stage where we all can see him and the loose 
jointed international morality of his age. 


Tue New Reoime, 1765-1767. Edited by Clarence Walworth 
Alvord and Clarence Edwin Carter. (Springfield, Illinois State 
Historical Library, 1916. Pp. 700.) : 


Besides the value of the scholarly work and the historical content 
of this volume, it is an inspiration and a hope that other states may 
in time secure facilities for publishing their annals in an equally 
sensible and serviceable style. The work is devoted to the Illinois 
region. 


A New Lewis anp Ciark Map. By Annie Heloise Abel. (New 
York, American Geographical Society, 1916. Pp. 329-345, reprinted 
from the Geographical Review for May, 1916.) 


Doctor Abel, formerly of Goucher College, is now Associate 
Professor of History at Smith College. She has made a number of 
scholarly studies of historical materials in the United States In- 
dian Office and now gives the world another in this discussion of a 
manuscript map recently found in that same repository. She does 
not reach a positive conclusion, but closes her study as follows: ‘All 
these things bear witness to the great historical value of the Indian 
Office map, for, even if it should not be the original map sent by 
Jefferson to Lewis, it is the most detailed primary source for geo- 
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graphical knowledge of the Missouri River country that has yet been 
forthcoming. There is a bare possibility that it was made by or 
under the direction of Lewis and Clark themselves before they start- 
ed up the Missouri, being to them a composite itinerary map.” 


Sanprorp Fiemine, Empire Buitper. By Lawrence J. Burpee. 
(London, Humphrey Milford, 1915. Pp. 288. $3.40 net.) 


Sandford Fleming was a fine type of the constructive pioneers 
of Canada. He came from Scotland while a young man in 1845. In 
his old age he gave over to Mr. Burpee the necessary information 
and documents for the making of this book. It was completed but 
not published before the pioneer’s death. 

Westerners will find the book interesting, for there are such 
chapters as “The Canadian Pacific Railway,’ “Ocean to Ocean in 
1872,” “Over the Mountains by the Kicking Horse,” “The Pacific 
Cable” and “A Diplomatic Mission to Honolulu.” 

The book is well printed and there are a number of fine half- 
tone illustrations of historic significance. 


Writines or JoHN Quincy Apams. Edited by Worthington 
C. Ford. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 573. 
$3.50.) 

Volume VI completes the first half of this most important series. 
The years covered in this volume are 1816-1819. John Quincy Ad- 
ams spent fifty years of his eventful life in the public service. He 
was a consistent and persistent friend of the Northwest. 


Crus Stories. By Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. (Seattle, Lowman & Hanford, 1915. Pp. 94. $1.00.) 


This little volume contains twenty-two short stories written by 
Washington club women in a state literature contest. The plot of 
each story is laid in the state of Washington. As a result, the stories 
are full of local color and have a value quite apart from their liter- 
ary worth. 


Inpian Myrus or tHe Nortuwest. By William D. Lyman. 
(Worcester, Massachusetts, American Antiquarian Society, Proceed- 
ings, Volume 25, Part 2, October 20, 1915. Pp. 375-395.) 


Professor Lyman of Whitman College opens this paper as fol- 
lows: “Since the publication of the book on the Columbia River 
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by the writer, so many inquiries have come in asking for the original 
sources of Indian Myths that I am offering this attempt to answer 
in part these inquiries.’ His paper is therefore very largely a 
bibliographical study, though he also discusses briefly the value and 
meaning of Indian myths. He also calls attention to a number of 
aboriginal geographical names. 


AnnvuaL, Macazine Sussecr Inpex, 1915.—Edited by Freder- 
ick Winthrop Faxon. (Boston, The Boston Book Company, 1916. 
Pp. 269.) 


The Northwest is interested in this publication since the maga- 
zines indexed include the Oregon Historical Society Quarterly and 
the Washington Historical Quarterly. 


Other Books Received 


Burrineton, ArtHuR Howianp. New England and the West- 
ern Fur Trade, 1629-1675. (Cambridge, John Wilson and Son, 
1916. Reprinted from the Proceedings of The Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, Volume XVIII. Pp. 160-192.) 


CatirorNniA Society, SoNs or THE Revotution. The Spirit of 
Patriotism as evidenced by the Revolutionary and ancestral records 
of the Society. (Los Angeles, The Society, 1915. Pp. 512. $7.50.) 


CanapIAN DerparTMENT oF Mines. Summary Report of the 
Geological Survey for the Calendar Year 1915. (Ottawa, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1916. Pp. 307.) 

Cuicaco Hisroricat Society. Annual report, 1915. (Chicago, 
The Society, 1915. Pp. 120.) 

CoNFERENCE oF WESTERN GoverNors. Proceedings, 1915. 


(Olympia, Frank M. Lamborn, Public Printer, 1915. Pp. 97.) 


Exrot, Samuet A. Report upon the conditions and needs of the 
Indians of the Nortwest Coast. (Washington, D. C., 1915. Pp. 28.) 


Esarey, Logan. Indiana local history, a guide to its study 
with some bibliographical notes. (Bulletin of Extension Division, 
Indiana University, March, 1916. Pp. 19.) 


Ferree, Barr. A kalendar for Pennsylvania, 1915. (New 
York, Pennsylvania Society, 1916. Pp. 23.) 


Historic LanpMarks AssociATION oF CaNapa. Annual report, 
1915. (Ottawa, George H. Popham, Printer, 1915. Pp. 20.) 
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Ketcuam, Wituiam H. Conditions on the Flathead and Fort 
Peck Indian Reservations. (Washington, D. C., Board of Indian 
Commissioners, 1915. Pp. 93.) 


Louisiana HistoricaL Society. Publications, Volume 8, 1914- 
15. (New Orleans, The Society, 1916. Pp. 124.) 


Myres, Joun Linton. The Influence of Anthropology on the 
Course of Political Science. (Berkeley, University of California 
Publications in History, 1916. Pp. 81. $.75.) 


Ononpaca Historircat Association. Annual volume, 1914. 
(Syracuse, Dehler Press, 1914. Pp. 214.) 


Paciric Coasr Association or Fire Cuiers. Proceedings of 
the twenty-third annual convention. (Seattle, H. W. Bringhurst, 
Secretary, 1916. Pp. 68.) 


Rogers, Linpsay. The Postal Power of Congress. (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1916. Pp. 189.) 


Rosr, J. Hoxrianp. Nationality in Modern History. (New 
York, 1916. The Macmillan Company. Pp. 202. $1.25.) 


Society or PENNsyLvANIA WomEN IN New York. Manual, 
1916. (New York, The Society, 1916. Pp. 12.) 


Unitep Historicau AND Patriotic SociETIEs AND ASsocIATIONS 
or New York. The Need of a History of New York. (New York, 
Harper, 1915. Pp. 53.) 


Wisconsin Historicat Society. The Keyes and the Civil War 
Manuscript Collections in the Wisconsin Historical Library. Bulle- 
tin of Information, No. 81. (Madison, Wis. The Society, 1916. 
Pp. 20.) 


Western Reserve Historica, Society. Annual Report for 
1914-1915, Containing Letters from the Samuel Huntington Corre- 
spondence, 1800-1812. (Cleveland, The Society, 1915. Pp. 172.) 


Women’s Canapian Historica, Society or Toronto. Annual 
report, 1914-1915. (Toronto, Univ. of Toronto Press, 1915. Pp. 
26.) 

Wriecut, Puitiep Quincy. The Enforcement of International 
Law through Municipal Law in the United States. (Urbana, Uni- 


versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, March, 1916. Pp. 
264. $1.25.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


Important Recruit to Northwestern Historians 

Thomas Maitland Marshall, Ph. D., has been added to the 
faculty of the University of Idaho as an assistant to Professor Ed- 
ward M. Hulme of the department of history. Doctor Marshall 
is a University of California man and through the press of that in- 
stitution he issued a work in 1914 which brought forth much favor- 
able comment. The work is entitled “A History of the Western 
Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841.” It was reviewed 
in this Quarterly, Volume VI, Number 2 (April, 1915), pages 126- 
127. He has come to a rich field in which to gather more fruits of 
scholarship. 


Professor David Remains in the Northwest 

Charles Wendell David, of Wisconsin, Oxford and Harvard, 
substituted during the year 1915-1916 for Ralph H. Lutz on the 
faculty of the University of Washington while Doctor Lutz served 
Stanford University. Mr. David’s work was so satisfactory that a 
permanent place was offered to him in the University of Washington. 
He has accepted, although in doing so he had to decline positions 
offered him in other institutions. Doctor Lutz will also resume his 
work in the University of Washington at the opening of the next 
academic year. 


A Japanese Graduate in History 
Among the students who received their Master of Arts degree 
at the University of Washington in 1916 was a Japanese named Nuin- 
osuke Kobayashi, whose thesis was written on the subject: “Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Slavery.” His graduate work was done under the 
direction of Professor Edward McMahon. 


First Victoria Directory 
The Library of the University of Washington has been enriched 
by a copy of the first Victoria Directory, published in March, 1860. 
It was presented by Mrs. Sarah Phillips, whose husband was the son 
of Alexander Phillips, one of the early settlers of Victoria. The 
author of the book was Edward Mallandaine, whose preface begins: 
“It has been thought by the author of the following work that the 
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present being an age of advancement, the period has fully arrived 
when our fair town of Victoria is of sufficient importance to deserve 
that index of commercial progress, a Directory.” The little book 
has a great interest for all qld Puget Sounders. The outside covers 
have advertisements for Josiah L. Lecount, importer of books, San 
Francisco; Royal Hotel, Wharf Street, Victoria, V. I., James Wilcox, 
Proprietor; Curtis & Moore, Druggists, Yates Street, Victoria, V. I. 
The “V. I.” shows the unit of government as Vancouver Island be- 
fore the province of British Columbia was organized. 


Lectures on Latin-America 
Professor Perey Alvin Martin of Stanford University is giving 
two courses in the University of Washington during the summer ses- 
sion. One ocurse deals with the History of South America and the 
other with Latin-American Institutions. Doctor Martin was a lec- 
turer on Latin-American History at Harvard University in 1915. 
He is now devoting his whole time to that field of historical work. 


Pioneers Hold Annual Meeting 

Judge Thomas Burke was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Pioneer Association of the State of Washington on 
June 7. At the business meeting held on the previous day, officers 
were elected as folows: President, Edmond S. Meany; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George H. Foster; Secretary, Major W. V. Rinerhart; Treas- 
urer, William M. Calhoun; Trustees: M. R. Maddocks, Leander 
Miller, Frank H. Winslow, James McComb and W. H. Pumphrey. 


Spokane Historical Society 

The society recently organized with the above name has its 
headquarters in the Spokane Public Library. The officers are as 
follows: President, N. W. Durham; First Vice-President, W. D. 
Vincent; Second Vice-President, Mrs. E. F. Rue; Corresponding 
Secretary, William S. Lewis; Recording Secretary, George W. Fuller; 
Treasurer, B. L. Gordon; Trustees: Rev. Jonathan Edwards, N. W. 
Durham, B. L. Gordon, W. D. Vincent, Rev. J. Neilson Barry, Mrs. 
E. F. Rue, Harl J. Cook, E. I. Seehorn, William S. Lewis, Major 
R. D. Gwydir and Garrett B. Hunt. 


Historical Meeting in Spokane 
The Northwestern Association of History, Government and Eco- 
nomic Teachers held its spring meeting in Spokane on the 19th and 
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20th of April. The first session was a joint meeting with the Wash- 
ington State Historical Society. The Hon. George Turner of Spo- 
kane presided and the program was as follows: 

Some Source Material for Northwestern History—Mr. T. C. El- 
liott, Walla Walla. 

Old Spokane House and the Fur-Traders—Mr. N. W. Durham, 
Spokane. 

Flotsom and Jetsom on the Sands of Time—Rev. J. Neilson 
Barry, Spokane. 

Work of the State Historical Society—Secretary W. P. Bonney, 
Tacoma. 

The meeting on the 20th was presided over by Professor C. S. 
Kingston, President of the Association, and the following program 
was given: | 

The Open Door Policy—Professor F. A. Golder, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

The Use of the War News in Schools—Professor J. H. Under- 
wood, University of Montana. 

Round Table: How to Bring the Claims of History Instruction 
before the Educational Authorities—Led by Prof. Leroy F. Jackson, 
State College of Washington. 

At the business session that followed the program Professor 
Jackson was appointed to head a committee of his choosing to formu- 
late the aims of history teaching and bring them to the attention of 
educators and the public. The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Miss Adella Parker, Seattle; Vice-President, Professor H. L. 
Talkington, Lewiston, Idaho; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Leroy 
F. Jackson, State College of Washington. 


Professor Golder Goes East 
Professor Frank A. Golder of the State College of Washington 
is teaching history during the summer session at the University of 
Boston. That invitation is a deserved recognition of his fine ability. 


Living Pieneers of Washington 
In this Quarterly for January, 1916, pages 87-89, and for 
April, 1916, pages 178-180, there were published lists of biographical 
sketches of living pioneers of the Pacific Northwest and especially 
of Washington. The series of articles, written by the editor of this 
Quarterly, appeared on the editorial page of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. From October 28, 1915, to June 3, 1916, the articles pub- 
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lished numbered one hundred and eighty-nine. After June 3, the 
articles were discontinued on account of the Post-Intelligencer’s need 
of space during the present political campaign. The list of the arti- 
cles published from April 1 to June 3, 1916, is here given with 
the present address of the pioneers: 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


1, Cyrus A. D’Arcy, Anacortes, Wash. 
3, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth White Bigelow, Olympia, Wash. 
4, Mr. and Mrs. John Alexander, Olympia, Wash. 
5, Samuel B. Best, Anacortes, Wash. 
6, Alexander Spithill, Marysville, Wash. 

7, Mr. and Mrs. Austin Mires, Ellensburg, Wash. 

8, L. A. Treen, Stanwood, Wash. 

10, Mrs. Mary Perry Frost, Hillhurst, Wash. 

11, Mrs. India Ann Hicks, Lacey, Wash. 

12, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Chilcoat, Randle, Wash. 
13, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Lyon, Seattle. 

14, L. W. D. Shelton, Baker City, Oregon. 

15, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Rudene, LaConner, Wash. 
17, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Dean, Blyn, Wash. 

18, W. H. Davis, Kirkland, Wash. 

19, Frederick Roberts, Port Angeles, Wash. 
20, George H. Himes, Portland, Oregon. 
21, Merrill D. Whittier, Riverton, Wash. 
22, R. J. Gwydir, Spokane, Wash. 
24,Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Dwelley, LaConner, Wash. 
25, George W. Runnells, Tonasket, Wash. 
26, Mrs. Mary Ann St. Germain, Tacoma, Wash. 
27, Gwin Hicks, Lacey, Wash. 
28, Mrs. Annie Frost Macleay, Olympia, Wash. 
29, William Goldmyer, Gate, Wash. 

1, Mrs. Calista A. Lovejoy Leach, Coupeville, Wash. 
2, Charles McKay, Friday Harbor, Wash. 

3, Mrs. Mary Throssell, Roy, Wash. 

4, Alonzo Low, Snohomish, Wash. 

5, Mr. and Mrs. David Layson Matheny, Tacoma, Wash. 
6, Mr. and Mrs. P. Halloran, Edison, Wash. 

8, Newton J. Ward, Chelan, Wash. 

9, P. B. Van Trump, R. F. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 


May 10, Mrs. Eunice Winsor, Shelton, Wash. 
May 1i, Samuel D. Crockett, Seattle. 
May 12, Mrs. Margaret H. Gilbreath, Dayton, Wash. 
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May 18, Mrs. J. Patton Anderson, Palatka, Fla. 

May 15, Henry Jackson, Hoodsport, Wash. 

May 16, Michael T. Simmons, Jr., Ellensburg, Wash. 
May 17, Mrs. L. D. Williams, Ilwaco, Wash. 

May 18, Mrs. Lucinda Sargent, Rochester, Wash. 

May 19, William Whitfield, Snohomish, Wash. 

May 20, Gustave Rosenthal, Olympia, Wash. 

May 22, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Stephens, Acme, Wash. 
May 23, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wiles, Seattle. 

May 24, David S. Troy, Chimacum, Wash. 

May 25, Mrs. John G. Parker, Olympia, Wash. 

May 26, Mrs. Mary Jane Hayden, Seattle. 

May 27, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Shaner, Mossyrock, Wash. 
May 29, Alfred Eugene Thurlow, Seattle. 

May 30, Samuel K. Taylor, Kamilche, Wash. 

May 31, John V. Campbell, Lilooet, B. C. 

June 1, Mrs. Susan Mary Stringer, Walla Walla, Wash. 
June 2, Mr. and Mrs. Michael D. Morrison, Seattle. 
June 3, Mrs. George H. Foster, Colby, Wash. 


NORTHWESTERN HISTORY SYLLABUS 


[The aim of this department is to furnish outlines that will aid 
those who wish to study the subject systematically. It is expected 
that its greatest use will be as a guide for members of women’s clubs, 
literary societies, and classes in colleges or high schools. It will be a 
form of university extension without the theses and examinations nec- 
essary for the earning of credits toward a degree. ] 


XIX. The Turbulent Decade 
1. Agitation for Statehood. 
a. Constitution of 1878. 
i. Convention at Walla Walla June 11 to July 97. 
Delegates present from “Panhandle” of Idaho. 
iii. Prohibition submitted as supplemental article. 
iv. Woman suffrage submitted as supplemental article. 
y. Constitution approved by the people. 
vi. Prohibition and weman suffrage defeated by the people. 
b. Admission to statehood refused by Congress. 
2. Woman Suffrage. 


a. Agitation continued. 
b. Granted by Territorial law, Nov. 23, 1883. 
c. Women yoted in elections of 1884 and 1886. 
d. Law declared null by Terirtorial Supreme Court. 
i. Decision dated January 3, 1887. 
8. Prohibition. 
a. Agitation continued. 
b. Independent political action by Prohibitionists. 
4 Railroad Excitement. 
a. Efforts to secure railroads. 
b. Last Spike celebrations, September, 1883. 
ce. Agitation for forfeiture of unearned land grants. 
i. “Under a Black Cloud,” campaign, 1884. 
ii. C. S. Voorhees, Democrat, elected to Congress. 
5. Anti-Chinese Riots. 
a. Agitation against Chinese labor, 1885. 
b. All Chinese driven from Tacoma, Noy. 3, 1885. 
ce. Riot quelled in Seattle, February 8, 1886. 
d. Disturbances elsewhere. 
(262) 
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6. Year of Fires, 1889. 

a. At Seattle, June 6. 

b. At Ellensburg, July 4. 

ce. At Spokane, August 4. 

d. At Vancouver, same year. 

i, Business section of each city destroyed. 

7. Statehood Achieved. 
Continuous agitation. 
Congress passed Enabling Act, February 22, 1889. 
Governor’s proclamation to elect delegates, April 15, 1889. 


role ne og 


Constitutional convention at Olympia. 


i, Assembled July 4, 1889. 
ii. Work completed, August 22. 


e. Woman suffrage and prohibition again submitted as supple- 
mental articles. 


f. Election, October 1, 1889. 


i. Constitution approved by 40,152 for and 11,879 against. 
ii. Prohibition and woman suffrage defeated. 


g. State admitted, November 11, 1889. 


BisiiocraPpHy.—Most libraries will have some of the books or 
newspapers necessary for a study of this period. The following cita- 
tions may prove helpful: 


Bancrort, Husert Howr.—Works of, Volume XXXI (History 
of Washington, Idaho and Montana). Chapter IX, pages 301-392, 
entitled “Progress and Statehood,” deals with the latter portion of 
this syllabus. 


ConsTITUTION oF 1878.—A pamphlet edition of this constitution 
was issued at the time. It is now rare, but when found it will prove 
interesting as a comparison with what was finally adopted as the 
constitution in 1889. 


Kinnear, Gerorce.—Anti-Chinese Riots. On the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Seattle riots (February 8, 1911) Mr. Kinnear 
published a little book of seventeen pages giving a record of the 
event. He commanded the Home G»©+-ds during the riot. Wherever 
the book is available it will be founa helpful in this study. 
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Meany, Epwonp S.—Governors of Washington. The biogra- 
phies of Governors Ferry, Newell, Squire, Semple and Moore should 


be read. 


Meany, Epmonp S.—History of the State of Washington — 
Chapters XXV and XXVI desl with the “Turbulent Decade” and 
the movement toward statehood. 


NewspaPers.—In some of the larger libraries and in some of 
the newspaper offices files of the papers may be consulted. These 
would give about the only extended accounts of the great fires of 
1889 and, of course, they would prove of great use whenever files 
covering the other events can be found. 


State Documents—A few of the larger libraries have the 
laws, court reports and other documents bearing upon this field, 
especiaily on the portion pertaining to woman suffrage. 
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A PIONEER OF THE SPOKANE COUNTRY* 


I was born at Newark, New Jersey, on June 8th, 1835. My 
parents were both Scotch; my mother was Margaret Easton; my 
father, John Smith. As a small boy I was often on the boats about 
Newark and Passaic, New Jersey. In 1849, when I was a lad of 
fourteen years, I sailed from New York for California as cabin boy 
on the Mary and Adeline, a government transport that brought out 
some troops to California. If I recall correctly, these were two com- 
panies of the 2nd Infantry. We went around the Horn. This was 
my first experience at sea, 

In California I shipped on the steamboat McKinnon, carrying 
freight and passengers from San Francisco to Sacramento. Later I 
went from Sacramento to the North Fork of American River, where 
I placer mined. From there I went to Colma, on the South Fork, 
where Sutter had his saw mill, and in the mill race of which the first 
gold had been discovered. 

In 1852, I went by boat from Humboldt Bay, California, to a 
mining town called Trinidad; then from there to Salmon River; from 
there to Scott’s River; from there to Yreka, California; and from 
there overland to Jacksonville, Jackson County, Oregon. At Jackson- 
ville, I freighted from Crescent City, on the coast near the California 
line, to Jacksonville. In 1854, I joined a company made up at Jack- 
sonville and organized by Captain Jackson—the 2nd Oregon Militia 
—if I remember correctly. The company was used as an escort to 
go out on the plains and meet settlers coming to Oregon by the 
Southern route. In 1853, or 1856, the Rogue River war broke out 


* This relation was made by John EH. Smith of Reardon, Washington, to 
William S. Lewis, Corresponding Secretary of the Spokane Historical So- 
ciety. The text is given in the words of Mr. Smith and signed with his 
name. The footnotes are by Mr. Lewis, to whom the Quarterly is indebted 
for the article.—Editor. 
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and many settlers were killed by the Indians. I joined the Oregon 
Volunteer Militia and worked in the Quartermaster’s Department 
and had charge of the freight outfit under Captain Jesse Walker. We 
did everything then with pack animals. I have my discharge papers 
yet. I had served in the Rogue River Indian War of 1853-55. 

In 1857, I was working on the Silets Reservation, in Oregon. I 
went from there on horseback to Vancouver, Wash., where I was 
hired by the government to help drive some cattle to Fort Walla 


Walla—lI have forgotten the name of the Lieutenant in charge. 


Arriving at Fort Walla Walla, I worked around the post for a 


year, looking after cattle and horses and packing, in the capacity 
of an assistant pack or wagon master. When Col. Wright left Fort 
Walla Walla in 1858, I accompanied his force. If I remember cor- 
rectly, there were 404 men under his command at that time; four 
companies of dragoons; two or three companies of artillery; and two 
or three companies of infantry.t| I worked under Ben Drew as as- 
sistant pack master of one of the pack trains. There were about 100 
mules in our train, and probably 200 or more mules in all the pack 
trains.» Each company had a pack train to carry the company bag- 
gage, rations and supplies. 

In marching, our formation was a couple of companies of dra- 
goons ahead; then the artillery, all the artillery men being afoot and 
equipped as infantry; then the pack trains composed of 200 or more 
animals; and a rear guard of a couple of companies of dragoons. In 
marching, we were strung out over the country for probably a mile. 
Leaving Fort Walla Walla, we went down Two Canyon*® where we 
crossed the Snake River. From the Snake River we struck north to 
the Palouse River, then across to Cow Creek. From Cow Creek our 
next camp was at Lagoon Springs; then we moved on to a lake; I 
think this lake is now known as Fish Trap Lake; this was our next 
camp. Here we had a brush with the Indians, the first we had seen 


i The expedition consisted of companies C, E, H and I, First Dragoons; 
companies A, B, G, K and M, Third Artillery; companies B and BH, Ninth 
Infantry; and thirty Nez Perce Indians and three chiefs to act as guides. 
The latter were under the command of Lieutenant Mullan. The dragoons 
numbered 190, the artillery 400 and the infantry 90—a total of 680 soldiers. 
Besides these, there were 200 attaches, distributed as packers, wagon 
masters, herders, ete. Joe Craig, a son of Colonel William Craig; Donald 
MeKay, son of the Astor partner of that name; and Cut Mouth John, a 
Umatilla Indian, were also taken along as interpreters. See Lawrence Kip, 
Army Life on the Pacific, (N. Y., Redfield, 1859), pp. 31, 44, 45, and 143. 


b 2 The pack trains numbered about 400 animals consisting of C. P. 
Higgins’ train of 80 mules, Dan Rathborn’s 90 mules, Tom Buell’s 90 mules, 
and those of Ben Drew. 


Suess he Tucannon. Colonel Wright established a camp at the Snake 
River crossing at the mouth of the Tucannon river which he called Camp 
Taylor. Here he left a guard consisting of Company D, Third Artillery. 
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since leaving the Snake River.* The country thereabouts is rocky and 
scabby, and some of the Indians got on the high rocks and shot into 
camp several times; a company of dragoons was sent after them, but 
as far as I know, no one was hurt on either side. Our camp at the 
lake was then called Poison Camp.° One of the soldiers gathered a 
mess of wild parsnips, and ate them; they killed him. He was buried 
there, hence the name. From this camp we moved on to the Four 
Lakes Country; we camped at the southwest end of the East Lake, 
which, I believe, is known as Clear Lake. From Poison Camp we 
saw Indians in bunches of two or three on the hills all day until we 
reached Clear Lake. 

At Clear Lake there is quite a hill on the East which sloped 
towards our camp. We camped there four or five days, nearly a 
week. While there the Indians would collect on this hill during the 
day in bunches of 50 or 60; occasionally some would make a feint of 
riding down towards our camp. At last Colonel Wright started four 
companies of dragoons out after them. They lit out. It was reported 
that the dragoons killed about 20 indians.”. This was the battle of 
Four Lakes. 

From Clear Lake we came east across white bluff plains to what 
was later known as Head’s ranch. Coming from Clear Lake we had 
another brush with the Indians.* The Indians set fire to the prairie 
grass ahead of the soldiers. The fight was about where Head’s place 
is. I saw one dead Indian. It was reported that several were killed.’ 
I was, of course, with the pack trains, and was not doing any of the 
fighting. If I remember aright, we struck and crossed Hangman’s 
Creek, near Greenwood Cemetery, at its mouth. We proceeded on 
east, across the rocky ground between Liberty Park and the Spokane 
River, and camped on the prairie, at the bend of the river, near the 
ford, which was located at the head of the bend, near the present 
Spokane & Inland Bridge. 

Colonel Wright camped here a couple of days. Several Indians 
crossed the ford and came into camp; among these was Spokane Garry. 


4“Aug. 30. Today we first saw the Indians in any force. Shots were 
exchanged between the enemy and our advanced pickets.’—Kip, Army 
Life, p. 52. 

58 Kip, Army Life, p. 52, states that the camps was called ‘‘Camp Pedri- 
gal,” and that two of the artillery men died from eating poisonous roots. 

6 Mr. Smith is mistaken; the lake is Silver Lake. 

7 For an account of the battle, official reports, and the statement that 
17 Indians were killed and between 40 and 50 wounded, see Kip, Army Life, 
pp. 63-60, 133, 142 

8 This was the battle of Spokane Plains. See Kip, Army Life, pp. 63-68. 

®» The reports state that two chiefs, two brothers of Chief Garry, and 
many Indians of lesser note were either killed or wounded. Kip, Army 
Life, pp. 138, 143. 
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Garry was dressed in whiteman’s clothes. It was reported among 
the men that he hadn't taken any part in the fighting against the sol- 
diers. He always had free access to the camp whenever he came to it. 
One of the Indians that came into our camp here was seized and held 
under guard. 

At this time there was a large Indian camp about 16 miles up the 
river. Colonel Wright held some consultations with the Indians. The 
men in the command understood that Colonel Wright gave it out that 
he was going up to Colville, and that he hired some Indian guides to 
take him there. After being in camp a couple of days, he broke camp 
and sent part of his pack train across the river by the ford; then he 
started two companies of dragoons up the river. He left the rest 
of his command in the camp for several hours; then he recalled the 
pack train from the north side of the river and we all set out up the 
river. We followed the river most of the way, and camped just north 
of what now is Seaton Station, on the Spokane & Inland Electric 
road. About a mile and a half before coming to camp we passed the 
large Indian camp on the South bank of the Spokane River. The 
Indians had deserted it leaving many of their lodges and considerable 
of their property. Near here Captain Ord with some 12 men saw 
some Indians on the opposite side of the river and shot at them and 
killed some of their horses. I don’t think that any of the Indians 


were hurt.*® 


Ord, I believe, afterwards became a general in the Civil 
War. <A short distance about our camp ground there was a ford across 
the river. 

At this camp we hung the Indian we had brought along with us 
from our last camp. We hung him from one of the poplar trees grow- 
ing along the river bank near our camp. They used my lasso rope to 
hang him. Tom Buell,’ who now lives near Lewiston, Idaho, and 
who had been in Colonel Steptoe’s command, acted as hangman. Lieu- 
tenant Mullan, of Mullan Road fame, had joined our party, and he 
had a light wagon—the only wagon in the outfit—in which he carried 
his surveying tools and instruments.’ Some of the soldiers got in 
this, stood the Indian up on a box, and held him while the noose was 
put about his neck, then drove the wagon out from under him. 


10 Neither the official report nor any other statement of the expedition 
mentions a ruse of this kind on the part of Colonel Wright. On September 
ith “Hearing that the enemy was in force above on the Spokane, we broke 
camp and moved up the river about seven miles."—Kip, Army Life. This 
was the camp Mr. Smith refers to. 

11 Tom Buell, now living at Lewiston, Idaho, was in charge of one of 
the pack trains; he states that he was selected as hangman because he could 
tie a “Hangman's noose.” 

_ 32 Kip, Army Life, p. 44, mentions the fact that Lieutenant Mullan took 
along a light vehicle for his surveying instruments. 
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While at this camp the dragoons drove into camp a big lot of In- 
dian horses which they had captured at Saltese Lake. The Indians 
from the big camp had tried to drive them off out of the country.*® 
The Indians abandoned their camp and tried to run the horses off 
through the hills by the trails leading south by Saltese Lake, but 
Colonel Wright fooled them. If I remember aright, there was 804 
horses.** They were rounded up in a little bend of the river, about a 
mile below where the rocky point juts out towards the river from 
the south, a short distance above where we were camped. There was 
a sort of a bar there, overgrown with quaking asp and bushes. The 
horses were crowded together here. The old horses were shot, the 
colts were clubbed in the head. Many of the civilians smuggled out 
horses for themselves. 

When we broke camp, to go to the Coeur d’Alene Mission, many 
of these Indian horses were in our outfit, being led by the men. When 
we got near the Little Falls—Post Falls—I noticed a bunch of horses 
being collected beside the line of march ahead of me. One of the 
men had given me one of the Indian ponies to lead. I was riding a 
mule, so I got off the mule and mounted the pony. When I got up to 
the bunch of horses I found that the quartermaster was stopping every- 
one who was leading an extra horse. The officers thought these horses 
would take up too much time, require too much attention, so they 
gathered them all, and killed them there. They let me by, riding 
the pony and leading the mule. 

Between Post Falls and Coeur d’Alene Lake, near where the 
town of Coeur d’Alene is, I noticed some small enclosed fields culti- 
vated by the Indians, the first, I believe, I had seen on the expedition. 


Our next camp was at the north end of Coeur d’Alene Lake, 
about where the present town site is. From there we made a short 
camp at Wolf Lodge. Our next camp was the Mission. We stayed 
there two or three days. There were only a few of the Indians about. 


From the Mission we went down the Coeur d’Alene River five or 
six miles, and camped; then crossed the river. It took us a day to 
cross. Colonel Wright had canvas boats with him. We, also, had 
some Indian boats to hold us. We camped one night on the other 
side, then proceeded to the mouth of the St. Joe, camped there two 
nights, one camp on each side of the river. From the mouth of the 
St. Joe, I think that our next camp was on Latah or Hangman Creek, 


13 For an account of the capture of these horses, see Kip, Army Life, 
. 69-70. 
ae 14'The number is given as 900; for an account of their destruction see 
Kip, Army Life, pp. 70-71. 
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though my recollection is net quit clear whether we made this in one 
march or not. 


Qur camp on the creek was at a place where there is quite a 
prairie on the creek bottom—1I5 or 20 acres—at a point where there is 
not much of a canyon, and not much water in the creek—a point near 
where the old ““Kentuck” trail afterwards crossed the creek; if I re- 
call, this is about 18 er 20 miles south from the present city of Spo- 
kane. Here a council was held by Colonel Wright with some of the 
Indians. While we were here Qualchien, the Yakima chief, came 
riding into camp one morning on a gray horse. His squaw and another 
Indian were with him. He had a paper which he gave to Colonel 
Wright. I heard that on this paper was written in English: “Here 
is your man, catch him.” It was the talk among the soldiers that 
either Chief Garry or the priests at the Coeur d'Alene Mission had 
written the note and given it to Qualchien and sent him into Wright's 
camp with it. I think that it was Chief Garry who gave Qualchien 
away with the paper.** 

There was a big pine tree on the hillside near Colonel Wright's 
tent which was pitched near the mouth of a gulch. Behind Wright's 
tent, the tree leaned out over the hill. They wouldn't allow civilians 
about headquarters, but several of the men and myself, got in back 
of Wright's tent and saw what was going on. They put a rope around 
a limb of the tree, and pulled Qualchien up. He seemed a much sur 
prised Indian. Tom Buell acted as hangman. It was reported about 
camp that he got $20 for each hanging. When we moved from this 
camp* we took along an old Indian chief, Owyi, Qualchien’s father. 
On our way back at Two Canyon creek, he was shot while trying te 
escape. 

On my return to Fort Walla Walla with Colonel Wright's com- 
mand, in the fall of 1858, I hired out to Messrs. Greanleaf & Allen, of 
San Francisco, who ran sutlers’ stores at the various western army 
posts, and at Walla Walla. I worked at this mill until 1861. In 1859, 
I went out to the Boundary Survey with two companies of infantry 
soldiers who came from The Dalles; we met Captain McClellan at 
Okanogan Lake. I stayed there several weeks, until September or 
October, and wintered at Walla Walla. In my work for the sutler 


15 There is a bridge acress the stream at this point at the present time. 
The place is known as Smith's ferd. 

16 The incident of the note is not mentioned in any other account of 
Quaichien’s capture and execution. 

it Before leaving this camp & detail was sent out to the Steptee battle- 
field to bring in the remains of the officers and men Killed there, and some 
government property buried and abandoned in the retreat 
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department, I was frequently in and out of Fort Colville while they 
were building the post. A road was made from Walla Walla, following 
the old traveled Indian trails. There was a camp on this road on 
Cow Creek, three or four miles below the lower end of Sprague Lake, 
named after Major Pickney Lougenbeel and called the Lougenbeel 
Camp, or Lougenbeel Springs. 

Fort Colville was the supply point for the boundry survey, and 
I was back and forth frequently taking supplies to the Okanogan 
Country. They were just starting to build the army post then. The 
town of Pinckney City’S—now Colville—was not yet started when 
I wsa first there. At the crossing of the Spokane River, Bill Nix 
had established a ferry, Nix had come up from The Dalles with 
Lougenbeel’s command for the purpose of establishing the ferry; the 
troops helped him put it in. I first met Jim Monaghan at this ferry, 
I think in 1859; he afterwards bought out the ferry this was after- 
wards known as LaPray bridge. This was known in early days as the 
“winding ford.’ At the Hudson Bay trading post on Marcus Flats 
and about Fort Colville, in 1859, I frequently met old Angus Mc- 
Donald, who was in charge of the trading post. 

I recall one family in the Colville Valley in the fifties named 
Pelliseers; they were Canadian-French. I also knew some of the 
Finlays. I don’t recall the names of many of the whites and half- 
breeds then settled in the Colville Valley. Most everybody was called 
by their first name in those days—Bill, John, or by a nickname, as 
Slim. I don’t remember many of the surnames. I think that there 
was a half-breed or Frenchman living in the Valley by the name of 
John Brown.’® 

In 1861, I went over to the Flathead Reservation in Montana 
and worked for John Owens, the Indian Agent. In the fifties there 
were no settlers in the Spokane Country except LePlant and Peone. 
In fact, I don’t remember any other settlers north of the Snake River 
in 1858, except about Colville. Antone LePlant in 1862 and 1863 
was on the north side of the Spokane River, near what is now Trent, a 
little ways back from the river. In 1861 I was at Peone’s place— 
stopped there one or two nights, when on my way back and forth from 
the Flathead Indian Agency. The headquarters for the Indian de- 
partment of the Territory of Washington were then at Salem, Ore- 


18 Northeast from the present town of Colville. 


19 This John Brown has not been identified. Governor I. I. Stevens 
mentioned a Louis Brown, and John V. Campbell, to Spokane in 1854, in 
Washington Historical Quarterly, Juty, 1916, notes a Henry Brown. The 
latter had a son named John Brown, since deceased, who would appear to 
have been too young to be the person referred to by Mr. Smith. 
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gon. I remember once John Owens, the Flathead Agent, sent a lot of 
buffalo tongues by me to the agent at Salem. A dog got in the tent 
and ate them all up, on my way to Oregon. I think a nam named 
Nesbit was the Indian Agent at Salem in those days. 


In 1863, I went back to Walla Walla and started to freight by 
pack mules from Walla Walla to Florence, Idaho. In the fall of that 
year, I went to the gold rush on the Caribou, on the headwaters of 
the Fraser River, in British Columbia. In 1864, I returned to Walla 
Walla and resumed freighting by pack mules. I freighted into Boise, 
Idaho; into Wild Horse Creek, in the Kootenai Country, in B. C. 
My route was north from Walla Walla, across the Snake River; I 
crossed the Spokane River at Cowley’s bridge, crossed the Pend Oreille 
at Sinacquetene Ferry,”° crossed the Kootenai at Bonners Ferry,”* 
and thence on to the Wild Horse. I continued in the freighting busi- 
ness until I married, in 1868. 


At Walla Walla, on Iebruary 8, 1868, I married Mandy Warren, 
a sister of Joe Warren. We had 12 children: Frank, Hugh, Fred, 
James, Eugene, Genevieve, Nettie, Flesha, Maud, Laura, Minnie and 
Madge. After my marriage I settled down to farming on the Touchet 
River for two years. In 1870 or 1871 we moved to Cow Creek at a 
point about 14 miles from the Snake River, and about eight miles 
from the falls of the Palouse. In the winter of ’78 or ’79 I saw 
these falls entirely frozen. 


On Cow Creek my trading place was Walla Walla, 72 miles 
away. My nearest neighbors were George Lucus, two miles north on 
Cow Creek; Tom Turner, cight miles east; Al. Hooper, seven miles, 
and his brother, Krnest, southeast 10 miles, and a man named Korst, 
about 12 miles north. Cow Creek is the outlet of Sprague Lake. 
The Colville Road went up Cow Creek, north of my place. There was 
a camping place on the road south and east of Sprague Lake; another 
at Willow Springs; another west of Deep Creek on Coulee Creek, just 
below the forks; from there the road went to LaPray’s bridge. 


In the spring of 1879, I came to Spokane County and settled on 
a homestead in Coulee Precinct—about 18 miles west of the City of 
Spokane, Sec. 4, Twn. 26 N., R. 40, E. W. M. I lived there continu- 
ously for 36 years, until I sold out to Mr. S. S. Clark. 


I helped organize the school district in that section—what is now 
known as the East Crescent School, District 81. Wm. Cit, a neighbor 


20 Then operated by Guy Haines. 
21 Established and operated by Ed. Bonner. 
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of mine on Coluee Creek, had also been with Colonel Wright's com- 
mand in the Spokane Country in 1858. 

In 1879, Deep Creek, the site of the present town, was the prin- 
cipal town and trading place in the county. Mr. Eades kept the store; 
there was also a settlement at Medical Lake; there was a Frenchman 
there, La Fave, whom I had known in California; Pete LeBree was a 
nephew. Spokane was then a small place; I do not recall who kept 
the store at Spokane in 1879 and 1880. 


I met and personally knew old Dr. John McLoughlin at Salem, 
Oregon, in the fifties. When I was sick down there he doctored me- 
I met his son, David McLoughlin, at Walla Walla in 1858 or 1859 
when he was raising a company of men to go to the Caribou gold 
diggings on Fraser River. This David McLoughlin left a family at 
Port Hill, Idaho. A grandson, John McLoughlin, was named after 
the Doctor. I met the two Eells boys in Walla Walla in 1859 or 
1860. My wife’s sister married Henry Spaulding, who was born at 
the Lapwai Mission. I knew old man Pambrum, chief factor for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at Walla Walla and his family. 


In 1863 and 1864, when freighting to Wild Horse, I used to go 
over the old “Kentuck” trail. A cut-off on the Mullan road from near 
Rock Creek—north of Sprague—to what is now known as Spokane 
Bridge on the Spokane River, close to the Idaho state line. This 
went over Moran Prairie, and down on the west side of the Saltese 
Lake. I used to camp at the head of the lake. Old Saltese used to live 
there then; I knew him. The trail got its name “Kentuc Trail’ and 
“Kentuck Cut-off,’ I think from a road house or eating house built on 
the trail, east of Hangman Creek. 


The old Mullan road and the Colville road were the only roads in 
the Spokane Country in early days. There was a road house or stop- 
ping place on Cow Creek in the sixties, kept by a Frenchman. The 
Mullan road branched off from the Colville road near the crossing of 
Cow Creek; it crossed Hangman’s Creek five or six miles south of 
where old man Jackson lived—Jackson was a Canadian-Frenchman 
and he had a grown half-breed son; in 1860 and 1861 they lived at 
what was then called French Prairie or Jackson’s Prairie. From there 
the Mullan road came down across Moran Prairie and out on to the 
gravel prairie of the Spokane River, near what is now “Union Park” 
in the City of Spokane. 


I first met Dan Drumheller in 1868 or 1869. He used to be 
around Touchet Creek when I lived there. I first met David M. 
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Coonce in 1871 or 1872. He was a caution. He used to freight with 
oxen from White Bluffs. The Indians stood in awe of him. 

I knew Guy Haines of Walker’s Prairie.” He settled there 
in 1853 or 1854, and lived there until he died. His son, Charlie 
Haines, still lives there. His postoffice address is Springdale, or 
Ford, Washington. Guy Haines had been a member of Governor I. 
I. Steven’s party; he was with McClellan at Kettle Falls, and was 
at Camp Washington. I met Haines on the Boundary Line Survey 
and made the trip to the Caribou country with him in 1863. About 
June 1, 1908, Professor Gilstrap, O. B. Gilstrap and another man 
came to my farm and asked me if I knew anything about the old 
ruins of old Spokane House. I told them, no, and referred them to 
my neighbor, Wolleweber, and to my old friend, Guy Haines, of Walk- 
er’s Prairie, telling them that the latter came through the country 
with Captain McClellan and Governor Stevens’ parties in 1853. 

On October 28th, I attended the ceremonies at the erection of 
the monument for Camp Washington, on Four Mound Prairie. In 
speaking, Mr. O. B. Gilstrap asserted that my old friend Francis 
Wolf**? had been on that site with Stevens, and was the only living 
witness. In the presence of Professor McCormick, Wolleweber, my- 
self and some others, Wolf emphatically stated that he had not been 
there with Stevens. 

Guy Haines had previously told me that the site of Camp Wash- 
ington was at the forks of Coulee Creek; the next day after the un- 
veiling of the monument I went to visit my old friend Haines. He 
said that the Gilstraps had been to see him, but had not mentioned 
to him anything about the site of Camp Washington, or of their inten- 
tion to erect a monument at the site. He said that all they had ever 
asked him about was concerning the ruins of old Spokane House, 
concerning which he could give them no information. Guy Haines told 
me that he told the Gilstraps concerning the movements of the Stevens 
party, substantially as follows: 

“We left camp at Chamokane Mission, keeping the great Col- 
ville-Walla Walla trail over the hill and sand flats, down to the Spo- 
kane River; crossing at the winding ford (Island) ; up the other bluff 


22 Haines settled on part of the old Walker-Eells’ mission site and 
probably bought out the squatter’s right of Solomon Pelitier mentioned by 
Governor Stevens as living on the mission site in 1853. 


23 Francis Wolfe had an adventurous life. Enlisting in the regular 
army in 1849, he came to the coast in 1852. In 1853, he was one of the 
command sent out to meet Governor Stevens at Fort Benton. For some 
time he was with Lieutenant Mullan east of the Rockies. He later became 
a noted pioneer settler of Stevens County, settling in the Colville Valley, 
ners ie died on June 24, 1909, after 50 years’ residence in that section of 

e state. 
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on the south side and straight on to the forks of Coulee Creek, where 
they stopped and waited for the westbound Donaldson party, and 
celebrated.” 

Further, Haines stated that “We never came near Four Mound 
Prairie.” 

Guy Haines died a short time after my visit to him. He had told 
me, years before, that the old camping ground of the Stevens party was 
on the flat just east of the forks of Coluee Creek. This is about five 
and a half miles west of where the monument was placed. The old 
Colville road to Walla Walla crossed Coulee Creek at this point. The 
old Indian trail crossed Coulee Creek about half a mile east of this 
point, which was selected as a wagon road crossing on account of the 
better grade in and out of Coluee Canyon at the forks of the creek. 

Joun E. Situ. 


ALASKA UNDER THE RUSSIANS—INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 
SOCIAL LIFE* 


When the management of the Russian American Company passed 
into the hands of Hagemeister the first charter was about to expire.* 
Captain Vasili N. Golovnin was sent on the Kamchatka to Sitka in 
1817, to audit the accounts and make a statement of the condition of 
the affairs. His report was very unfavorable to Baranof, both per- 
sonally and in regard to his business methods,’ although he seems per- 
sonally to have pretended friendship for him. 

The trade carried on by the American ship captains among the 
Indians of the Alexander Archipelago, the Sounds as the Russians 
termed it, had long troubled the Company. Baranof had turned it 
to account by buying the cargoes and thus removing the competition. 


*This is the second of two articles by Mr. Andrews entitled, Alaska 
Under the Russians. The first article was published in this Quarterly for 
July, 1916, under the sub-title of Baranof the Builder.—Editor. 


1In the preparation of this article I have drawn chiefly from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


Khlebnikof, K., in Zhizneopisanie Aleksandra Andreevicha Baranova, 
{Biography of Alexander Andreevich Baranof.] St. Petersburg, 1853. There 
is a copy in the Governor’s office at Sitka, and one in the Bancroft Library 
at the University of California. Klebnikof was the chief of the count- 
inghouse at Sitka under the Chief Managers following Baranof, remain- 
ing until Bee 1832. On the “Blarney Stone” at Sitka, are his initials, 


Tikhmenef, P., Istoricheskoe Obozrenie Obrazovanie Rossiiski Ameri- 
Kanskoe Kompanii [Historical Review of the Organization of the Russian 
American Company.] St. Petersburg, 2 vols. Vol. I, 1861; vol. II, 1863. 
In Governor’s office and in Bancroft Library. 


Materiali dlya Isotrii Russkikh Zaselenii po bergegam vostochnavo 
okeana. [Materials for the History of the Russian Settlements on the 
Shores of the Eastern Ocean.] St. Petersburg, 1861. In 4 parts. The ist 
part is by V. M. Golovnin; the 2nd part by Captain-Lieutenant Golovnin; 
the 3d part by K. Khlebnikof; the 4th part consists of extracts from the 
writings of Golovnin, Khlebnikof, Lutke, Lazaref and others. In Gover- 
nor’s Office and in Bancroft Library. V. M. Golovnin was an officer of the 
Russian navy who came to Sitka in the sloop Diana, the first Russian 
ship of war to visit the colonies, in 1810. He returned in 1817 in the sloop 
Kamchatka. A copy of the voyage of 1815-’19 is in library of the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle. Captain Golovnin, a naval officer, was 
sent in 1861 to make a report on the condition of the colonies. More com- 
plete description of the Materiali will be found in Bancroft, History of 
Alaska, pp. 515-16. 


Davidof, Gavrila I., Dvuknoe putashestvie w’ Ameriku Morskik Ofitzeroft 
Khvostova i Davidova, pisannoe sim poslyednim [Two Voyages in America 
by Naval Officers Khvostof and Davidof, written by the latter.] St. Peters- 
burg, 1819. In two parts. Translated by Ivan Peterof. In Bancroft Library. 


Markof, A., Russkie na Vostochnom Okean Puteshestvie Al Markova 
{Russians on the Hastern Ocean Voyage of Al. Markof.] St. Petersburg, 
1856. In Bancroft Library. 


Veniaminof [Bishop John.] Zapiski ob Ostrovakh Oonalaskinskago 
Otdiela [Letters Concerning the Islands of the Unalaska District.] St. 
Petersburg, 1840, 2 vols. In Bancroft Library. The same is found in an- 
other edition in the library of the University of Washington, at Seattle. 


Morski Sbornik [Marine Miscellany.] St. Petersburg, 1848, et seq. Trans- 
lation in Bancroft Library. 


2“In 1790, the merchant Baranof, who for 27 years after governed the 
country, was created Collegiate Councillor, and received the Cross of St. 
Anne, 2nd Class, and became famous on account of his long residence 
among the savages, and still more so because he, while enlightening, grew 
wild himself, and sank to a degree below the savage.’’—Golovnin, in Ma- 
terilali, (Petrof trans.), part i, p. 53; Tikhmenef, part i, p. 244. 
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The naval officers who were now at the head of. affairs, in order to dis- 
credit Baranof’s methods and also to remove this opposition, pre- 
vailed on the Russian government in 1821 to issue an ukase forbid- 
ding foreign vessels coming within 100 miles of the shore under pen- 
alty of forfeiture.® 


In 1821, a new charter was granted to the Company, with much 
the same terms as the previous one, but under it the Chief Manager 
must be selected from staff officers of the Russian navy. A clause pro- 
vided that they might trade at sea with neighboring nations.* The 
trade with China by sea afterwards being opened threw into their 
hands practically a monopoly of the tea trade, which had previously 
been conducted by caravans overland to Russia by the way of Kiachta. 


The result of the prohibition of the American trade was a loss 
to the Company, for the freign boats delivered goods at Sitka for less 
than they could be brought from Russia by the Company. Freight 
from Russia across Siberia was from 540 to 630 silver rubles per 
ton, and by the Company’s ships from Kronstad was from 193 to 254 
silver rubles per ton. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s boats carried 
goods from England to the colony for 50 to 78 rubles.° 


The United States, though its ambassador, protested against the 
order, and in 1824 a treaty® was made by which American boats were 
entitled to the right to trade on the coast, but after 1832 they were not 
able to maintain themselves against the Russian American Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, and they withdrew.” 


The Russian American Company had now become settled firmly 
in the country. The fur trade was in regular channels, as established 
and organized in past years, ships passed between the Russian ports 
and Sitka, mechanics and artisans plied their trade, the officers and 
employes brought their families, and the trading post became a com- 
munity where every one had a part in the life and moved in well or- 
dered channels. 


The administration of the colonies consisted of the Chief Man- 
ager, the Board of Directors, and the Accounting Department. 


The Chief Manager was appointed by his Imperial Majesty from 
candidates pesented by the Company, who must be selected from staff 


3 Tikhmenef, I, App., 27; Alaska Boundary Tribunal, Case of the United 
States, App., p. 25. 


4 Second Charter of the Russian American Company, 1821. 
5 Tikhmenef, part i, pp. 371-72. 
6 Treaty of Auril 17, 1824. 


7 Boundary Case of the United States, p. 266. Report of Chief Manager 
Wrangell, April 28, 1834. Lazaref, Voyage, 1822-24, in Materiali. 
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officers of the naval service. Their term of office was five years and 
they were to reside in New Archangel. 

The head office of the Company was in St. Petersburg and there 
the Board of Directors held their meetings. The chief of the Account- 
ing Department had his office in Sitka, in the building at present oc- 
cupied by the United States postoffice. 

There were no courts of law in the colonies, but the chief man- 
ager had the power to decide minor offences according to police regu- 
lations, or to refer them to a special commission whose decision was 
final, and send a report of the penalty imposed to the general admin- 
istration of the Company. 

In criminal cases he might refer the cases to the Colonial Ad- 
ministration Council, or to a special commission appointed by him, 
which, in case of inability to agree, might transfer the proceedings to 
the nearest court of justice in Russia. This proceeding held good in 
military cases where the crimes did not come within the common 
military law. 

He had the power to appoint and remove, and to regulate the 
salaries of the commanders of vessels, chiefs of the colonial affairs 
selected by him, clerks, ete. He was required to prevent any trading 
in furs, walrus tusks, or other product to which the Company had the 
exclusive right. He was also to see to the education and training 
of the children at the Company’s expense. His yearly accounts were 
to contain full information of the condition of the colony, the natives, 
Creoles, hospitals, educational establishments, fur-trade, agricultural 
and domestic enterprises, and also the requirements of goods, ma- 
terials, and provisions, of the work accomplished and the buildings 
constructed. 


The produce of the settlers was to be purchased at their own 
prices, but furs according to an established price list. Special care 
was enjoined that in assigning land to colonial citizens that the rights 
of the settled natives were not to be encroached upon, and that the 
citizens support themselves without oppressing the natives.® 


The population of Sitka in 1818 was 190 Russians and 72 Cre- 
oles.? There were also 173 Aleuts at the port. In 1863, on January 
Ist, there were 978 Russians and Creoles.1° Of these there were 150 


8 Regulations of the Russian American Company. See Tikbemenef, 
part ii, App., p. 37, et seq. 


9 Of these there were 110 Russian and Creole women. See Khlebnikof, 
in Materiali, part iii, p. 20. 


ue Pepe the Russians 418 were men and 50 were women. See Tikhmenef, 
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Creoles who were considered as Russian subjects, and as having the 
rights of the class of tradesmen, unless granted the privileges of some 
other class for special merit. Those who distinguished themselves 
by industry and capability might be granted the same privileges en- 
joyed by other Russian subjects in the Company’s service. They were 
legally defined as being the offspring of Europeans or Siberians and 
American (native) women, or of Americans and Europeans and Si- 
berian women, and their children remained in the same class.'* 


Those who were educated in the colonies by the Company were 
required to serve in the Company’s pay for not less than 15 years, 
counting from their 17th year. Those taken to Europe and educated 
at the expense of the Company in the higher schools, and who received 
appointments as pharmacists, military or civil officers, etc., could not 
leave the service of the Company for 10 years, but received a salary 
and subsistence during that time. Those trained as mechanics in 
Russia were required to give 10 years’ service. 


In the service of the Company were many Creoles who occupied 
responsible positions as masters and officers of vessels, in clerkships 
and other situations. The illegitimate Creole children were brought 
up at the expense of the Company. 


The native tribes were divided into two classes, the settled na- 
tives, comprising the inhabitants of the islands of Kodiak, the Aleutian 
group, those of the American coast as the Kenaitze, Chugach and 
others; and the unsettled, or wild tribes. 


The settled natives were considered as Russian subjects and 
formed a separate class, subject to the Russian laws and entitled to 
government protection, but not required to pay taxes or tribute. They 
were required to sell their furs to the Company and must render 
service to them as hunters, etc., on certain terms. The hunters worked 
under a Russian peredovchik or foreman, were furnished with bidarkas, 
and other implements; the furs they secured were shared with the 
Company, and were sold to them at a price fixed by the management. 
They were paid entirely in trade at the Company’s stores. When they 
came in from the hunt they delivered the equipment to the bidarschik, 
or officer who took charge of them, stretched and dried their skins and 
delivered them to the magazines, and took their credit to trade at the 
store. There they bought cotton prints, calico, gray and blue, blue 
Chinese cloth, frieze blankets, snuff-boxes, tobacco, tea, sugar, etc., 
or anything that might suit a savage taste. They always gave some- 


11 Tikhmenef, II, App. 55. 
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thing to the church, generally furs, which the priest sold to the Com- 
pany’s stores at a special price given to them.” 


They were governed by their toyons,’* or chiefs, under the sur- 
veillance of elders appointed by the colonial government from the 
trusted employes of the Company. 


Over the wild natives, as the Kolosh and the tribes of the interior 
of Alaska, they exercised but little control. Their intercourse with 
these, outside of the Sitka kwan,'* being chiefly limited to securing 
their trade on the best possible terms. In 1821 the Sitkas reestablish- 
ed their village near the old site; by the time of Etolin’s administration, 
in 1840, they became more friendly, and he promoted the friendship 
by various means. He held a fair at Sitka, something after the cus- 
tom of Russia at Nizhne Novgorod, where they might bring their 
furs; and he employed the young men as sailors and laborers.*® The 
lease of the right to the fur trade on the mainland to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, lost to the Russians the trade of that region, and in 
later years, through the Hudson’s Bay Company selling liquors to 
them, and the mismanagement of Chief Manager Rudakof, many of 
the other kwans among the islands became estranged and went to the 


British posts. 


The garrison at Sitka was 180 men of the Siberian battallion and 
about the same number of man-of-war sailors. The soldiers were em- 
ployed at various occupations, some in attendance on the officers, 
‘others cared for the cattle, or followed trades, as joining, coopering, 
blacksmithing, ete.; they worked on the fortifications and cut timber 
in the forests. The last was preferred to any other as the life in 
the woods appealed to the most of them. Many did work for which 
they received extra pay and thus added to their meager income, which 
was 440 rubles per year, in scrip worth about 20c per ruble, including 
all allowances. 


Their uniforms consisted of pants, cloak, and necktie, which were 
furnished by the military commander of Siberia, and paid for by the 
Company. For other clothing they paid cash. The lower classes of 
soldiers did not wear uniform, and their allowance for same and other 


12 Regulations of the Russian American Company. See Tikhmenef, 
II, App., pp. 56, et seq. 


13 Toyon, a Yakut word, brought from Siberia h ' 
Berea ee g r by the Russians. See 


14 “Besides the general appellation of Thlinkit, the Kolosh have other 
local names, for instance, the Sitka call themselves Sitkakwan.”—Veniam- 
inof, Zapiski, etc., part iii, p. 28. 


15 Khlebnikof, Materiali, part iv, p. 102. 
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equipment, amounting to 27 rubles 44 kopeks per annum was credited 
to them. 

They were given one meal per day at the public kitchen, consisting 
of a stew of salt or fresh fish, or of beef boiled with vegetables. They 
were allowed to take food to the barracks and warm it on the stoves 
for other meals, and about their quarters at any time of day might be 
seen kettles, pots, and pans, simmering over the fires. 


With all the meagerness of pay and allowances but few soldiers 
were indebted to the Company, in fact nearly all had something to 
their credit. On July 1, 1860, their credits were 57,030 rubles, scrip, 
or about $11,400, and an additional amount of 22,592 rubles on uni- 
form account. Many had from 700 to 1,000 rubles, and two had nearly 
2,000 rubles, or $400 each. 


They kept watch and ward eternally against the Kolosh. Six 
posts of two men each as sentries guarded the town day and night, 
and two were stationed on each ship in the harbor. In spring and 
summer reveille was beaten at four in the morning, and tattoo at nine 
at night. From tattoo, throughout the night, signals were called at 
every half hour, and a patrol inspected all posts and visited all the 
ships in the harbor. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, at times, Indian spies entered 
the town and even climbed into the old ship Amethyst, lying disman- 
tled on the beach near the Indian town, and stole material and car- 
ried it away.’® 

There were about 60 guns in the batteries and fortifications and 
87 stored in the arsenal and other places about the harbor, from 80 
pound mortars to falconets.* 

When Hagemeister assumed the management of the Company in 
1818, he found many of the buildings were decaying, and he made 
extensive improvements and built some buildings, including a block- 
house. His successor, Yanovski, built a blockhouse, a wharf with a 
dock, and a windmill. 

Mouravief from 1821-26 built a new house for the manager on 
the kekoor, or Baranof Hill, a blockhouse in the upper fort, a battery 
of eight guns on the water front, and other buildings. 

Before 1833 there were built at the Ozerskoe Redoubt, ten miles 
southwest of Sitka, a blockhouse with eight guns, a stockade, barracks, 


flouring mill, granary, tannery, fishery, etc.*® 


16 Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, pp. 61, et seq. 
17 Tikhmenef, part ii, p. 328. 
18 Khlebnikof, in Materiali, part iii, p. 96. 
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Most of the buildings transferred to the United States were con- 
structed between 1835 and 1850:!° the Baranof Castle about 1836,7° 
the Clubhouse by Etolin in 1840, and the Cathedral of St. Michael 
was dedicated in 1848.7" 


Sawmills were constructed at an early date. Baranof had one at 
Voskressenski Bay in 1793°? to saw the lumber from the Phoeniz. 
Resanof ordered one from Russia when he was at Sitka in 1806.7° In 
1860, there were two mills at Sitka, one in the town and one on Sere- 
brennikof Bay, on the Kirenski River (Sawmill Creek), four miles up 
the bay to the east. The mill in the town used both water and steam 
power, and had in connection with the plant a planing machine, ma- 
chinery for sach and cornices, and for shingle-making. The saws were 
from eighteen to forty-eight inches in diameter. The steam plank 
saw has 25 saws and was of 30 horse power. The mill at Sawmill 
Creek used water power, had 20 saws, and was constructed under 
the administration of Manager Tebenkof. 


Two flouring mills ground the breadstuffs brought from California 
and Chile. One of these was in the town of Sitka and the other at the 
Ozerskoe Redoubt. The one in the town was run by water power, 
and had stones of the finest French burr. The stones for the other 


mill were of granite, quarried and cut on the shores of Globokoe 
Lake.?* 


A storehouse held the lavtaks or seal and seal lion skins, used for 
making bidarkas, and a tannery prepared the hides of various kinds. 
Hides of cattle from California were tanned in Sitka for sole leather, 
and among the shipments of Hutchinson Kohl & Co., from there to 
San Francisco in 1867-8 were large quantities of leather of all kinds.”® 


A shop for repair of nautica] instruments, a smithy, joiner shop, 
cooper shop, and a bakery, provided for the needs of the community 
on those lines, while a ropewalk and sail loft made necessary articles 
for the vessels. 


19 United States Record of Public Buildings. 

_ 20 “The present very substantial house erecting for the Governor and 
his establishment, is about 140 feet in length, by 70 feet wide, of two good 
stories, with lofts, capped by a lighthouse in the center of the roof.’—Sir 
Edward Belcher, Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, 1836-42, (Lon- 
don, 1843), p. 96. 

21 Church Records of Sitka. 

22 “Dwellings were first put up and a rude sawmill erected over a small 
stream wtih considerable waterpower.’—Tikhmenef (translation in Ban- 
croft Library), II, App., 86. 


23 Resanof in a letter dated February 15, 1806, at Sitka, in Tikhmenef, 
II, App., 240. 


24 Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, pp. 72-73. 
25 Customs Records of Alaska for 1868. 
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A well equipped brass and iron foundry, with a machine shop in 
connection, occupied a place to the east of the church, and there were 
constructed and repaired the engines for the steam vessels, of which 
several were built between 1839 and 1867. The machinery for the 
tug “Muir,” of seven horse power, as well as the hull, and two 
pleasure boats of two horse power each, were the product of the local 
workmen before 1841.2 The workmen were Russians and Creoles, 
and every master had a number of Creole boys for apprentices. Many 
of these made good workmen as they had a quick perception and a 
natural inclination for mechanical pursuits.”’ 


Many articles for export were made in the shops and foundry. 
The first bell was cast in Kodiak in 1793, under the direction of 
Baranof, and it was of a weight of 208 pounds.?® Plowshares and 
spades were made and shipped to the California market,?® and among 
the exports from Sitka, in 1868, were two shipments of bells, one of 
eight in number, aggregating 2,500 pounds, and the other of five.*° 


Out of the tallow brought from the colony of Ross candles were 
made, more than 120 poods (4,320 lbs.) being used for the purpose 
each year. These were furnished to the officials for their use, each 
receiving 30 per month from September to May, and half that number 
during the rest of the year. 

Bricks were made in the colonies, mostly in Kodiak or in Nicol- 
ofsky. The clay at Sitka was not in sufficient quantities for use for 
the purpose.** The first that were made in Alaska were by Baranof 
at Kodiak, about 1795, and out of these 1,500 were shipped to Shelikof 
at Okhotsk.*? 

Charcoal was prepared in large quantities, and kilns were kept 
burning continuously, each occupying about 15 days’ time to complete, 
and yielding from 70 to 150 baskets of the coals.** A great deal was 
used to smoke the rats out of the ships before sending them to sea with 
cargoes. 

The charter gave the Company the right to the minerals in the 
earth, although little use was made of the privilege of mining. Bar- 
anof found deposits of iron ore, and endeavored for years to reach 


26 Sir George Simpson, Narrative of a Journey nea the World, Dur- 
ing the Years 1841 and 1842, (London, 1847, 2 vols.), II, 


27 Tikhmenef, part ii, p. 330; Golovnin, in Materiali, Hee bE Tey eB 
28 Baranof to Shelikof, May 20, 1795, in Tikhmenef, II, 94. 

29 Materiali, part iii, pp. 96-97. 

30 Customs Record of Alaska, 1868. 

31 Khlebnikof, in Materiali, part iii, p. 99. 

32 Baranof to Shelikof, May 20, 1795, in Tikhmenef, II, App., 95. 
33 Ibid., p. 100. 
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the native copper deposits of the Copper River, which he understood 
to be on the headwaters.** 


In 1848, the Company sent out the mining engineer Doroshin, 
who made investigations along the coast from Baranof Island to Cook 
Inlet. He found limestone on Sitka (Baranof) Island; coal; “a kind 
of earth indicating diamonds’’*® at Kootznahoo; coal and graphite on 
Kodiak Island; and coal and some gold on Cook Inlet. The coal was 
developed at what was known as English Bay (Port Graham) ; drifts 
of 1687 feet in depth were made in 1857 and ensuing years; machinery 
was installed; and 500 tons were sent to California for a commercial 
experiment. From 1857 to 1860, 2,700 tons of coal were produced, 
most of which was used on the Company’s steamers, as the California 
venture had proved unprofitable. During 1860 a fire destroyed the 
buildings and retarded the work which was not very vigorously prose- 
cuted thereafter. 


In 1863, a contract was projected with Halmar Furuhelm, a 
mining engineer, by which they were to turn over to him the mining 
resources, but as the Company did not secure a new charter, the con- 
tract was not made.** 


Shipbuilding was carried on in the colonies from 1793 until the 
close of the Russian occupation. The shipyard at Voskressenski (Res- 
urrection) Bay was in use but a short time. There does not seem to 
be any record of any building being done there after the construction 
of the Phoenix in 1794, as the Delphin and the Olga were built at 
Elovoi (Spruce) Island in 1795, near St. Paul’s Harbor*’; the Yermak 
and the Rostislaf at Yakutat, and after the establishment of Novo 
Arkangelsk the shipyard was at that place. An American named 
Lincoln built the first vessel on the ways, the brig Sitka, and received 
as his pay the sum of 2,000 rubles. He rebuilt the old ship Alexander ; 
in June, 1807, he laid the keel of the Otkrietie, which was launched 
July 16, 1808; the same year he began the construction of the Chirikof, 
and repaired the Juno, an American ship bought by Resanof in 1805. 


s4°“Tt has long been my intention to collect some of the American 
copper on Copper River, but until now the Lebedef troubles have prevented 
it, and I don’t know how soon it will be possible.’—Baranof to Shelikof, 
May 20, 1795, in Tikhmenef, II, 94. “The exploration of Copper River, or 
the locality where native copper is found, was the constant object of 
Baranof’s life.” Davidof, part ii, p. 139. One of his men went 300 versts 
up the river, going up the east fork where the rich deposits have since been 
found but secured nothing. On a second trip he was killed by the natives 
‘for appropriating a copper colored maiden.’—Ibid. 


85 Tikhmenef, II, 249; Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, p. 108. 


ae Doklad Komiteta [Report of the Committee], (St. Petersburg, 1861), 
p. oO. 


37 Zhizneopisanie, p. 25. 
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When Lincoln left the employ of the Company, in 1809, the construc- 
tion of new vessels ceased for a term of years.*® 


In 1807, the Myrtle was purchased of Captain Barber and re- 
named the Kadiak; and in 1808, the Russian Government ship Neva 
was transferred to the Company; in 1813 the Lady and the Atahualpa 
were bought of Americans and were afterward known as the Ilmen 
and the Bering. The ship Amethyst was also secured. 


A number of ships were built at Okhotsh for the Company, among 
them the Maria, the Aktzia, Polyfem, Sitka, etc., and in later years 
others were constructed at Abo, Finland. 


At Ross Colony, Grudinin, who had worked with Lincoln at Sitka, 
built from the California live oak, the galotte Rumiantzof in 1816-18; 
the brig Buldakof in 1819-20; the brig Volga in 1821-22; and the 
Kiachta in 1823-24°° The Brutus and the Lapwing were purchased 
in 1818, and the brig Arab in 1824. In 1825, they owned 10 vessels, 
of which there were three of American build, one Mexican, and one 
from Okhotsk, three built in Ross, one in Sitka, and the remaining 
one was from Finland.*° 


In the year 1827 construction was resumed at the Sitka ways and 
the Unalaska, Bobr, Sivutch, Karluk and Aleut, small coasting boats, 
were launched. In 1829, the Ourup of 300 tons was commenced, the 
Lady Wrangel, a retimbered American boat, was put in service, and 
from 1839 to 1841, the brig Promissel, the steamer Nikolai I, the 
steam tug Muir, and two pleasure boats propelled by steam were built. 
The steam tug Muir would seem to be the first steam vessel to be en- 
tirely constructed on the northwest coast of America, and thus to the 
Russians belongs the honor of building the first sailing ship and also 
the first steam vessel in the Alaskan waters.** 


Shipbuilding continued at Sitka until the close of the Russian 
regime and the Politofsky, so well known on the western coast, was 
one of the last to be constructed there. 


Agriculture was one of the minor industries of the colonies, for 
fur gathering was the great and all-absorbing pursuit, but gardens 
were raised at all the main stations. At Sitka about 1,000 barrels of 
potatoes were produced, on the best crops; they were used for home 


2 


consumption and to provision vessels coming to the harbor.*” American 


trading ships and Russian men-of-war purchased as much as 100 bar- 


38 Materiali, part iii, p. 12. 
5. 


40Id., p. 101. 
41 Tikhmenef, II, 330. » 
42 Khlebhikof, in Materiali, part iii, p. 127. 
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rels at a time from the inhabitants. The work in the gardens for the 
Company was done by the Aleuts, who were paid at the rate of a 
ruble a day for the service, and potatoes, turnips, lettuce, and cabbage, 
with cucumbers, etc., in hotbeds, were the principal products. Po- 
tatoes were also produced by the Kolosh and by them sold to the 
Russians and to the trading vessels along the sounds between the 
islands.** 


About 10 cows were usually kept at Sitka for milking; the hay for 
their food was cut in the natural meadows at the head of the inlets 
about Katleanski Bay, and was brought to town in small boats. Chick- 
*4 Ducks were brought to Unalaska 
in 1833, and multiplied rapidly. Goats were imported in 1825, but 


ens and pigs were kept at Sitka. 


they annoyed the Aleuts by pasturing on the dirt roofs of their bara- 
baras, so they were killed.*° 


The efforts to ripen grain were fruitless, and the breadstuffs were 
brought from California, from Chile, or were purchased from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in later year. In 1841, there were 30,000 poods 
(18,000 bushels) of wheat at Sitka, after supplying the other districts 
and sending 2,000 poods to Okhotsk.*® 


Of fish there was an abundance in the waters of the whole dis- 
trict. At Sitka the supply of salmon was largely procured from the 
Ozerskoe Redoubt, where-a fishery was maintained, from which, in 
addition to the fish they consumed fresh, and preserved for use at 
the post, they salted from 300 to 500 barrels for sale each year. In 
1858, there were 1,070 barrels salted. A thousand poods of salt were 
used each year in preparing the supply. For the ten years between 
1850 and 1860 they took 70,000 fish per year there.** 


On Kodiak Island most of the fish were taken at Karluk and a fish- 
ery was maintained there from the first year of the settlement at Three 
Saints. Here up to 1860 there was no use made of the salmon beyond 
drying it for youkali, of which product there was about 380,000 pounds 
prepared each year.*® 


Of halibut they took as much as 8,000 pounds in a month from 
the bay. 


Game was brought to the Kolosh market, as the place constructed 
for traffic with the Thlinkits was called, by the natives and sold for 


43 Markof, p. 79. 

44 Khlebnikof, in Materiali, part iii, 135. 
45 Veniaminof, Zapiski, part iii, p. M. 

46 Tikhemenef, part i, p. 346. 

47 Ibid., part ii, ion 237. 

48 Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, p. 105. 
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Russian goods; “a deer for five yards of calico,’ says Markof;* ac- 
cording to a list of prices fixed by the Chief Manager. Many deer and 
mountain goats were sold there, and during the winter of 1861-62, 
which was an exceptionally severe season, there were 2,774 animals 
brought there.°° 


An American ship, the Bacchus, came from San Francisco in 
1852, to get a cargo of ice,®! that used in California up to that time 
having been brought from Boston around Cape Horn. He loaded 
250 tons, for which he paid $18,750.00, or $75.00 per ton. A com- 
pany was then formed in San Francisco, called the American Russian 
Company, that entered into a contract with the Russian American 
Company to take 1,000 tons of ice yearly at the price of $35.00 per 
ton. This contract continued until 1855,,.and after that 3,000 tons 
were taken per year at $7.00 until 1860. Ice houses were built at 
Sitka, but ice not forming thickly enough at that place to produce 
the required amount, other houses were built at Wood Island, near 
Kodiak, with a capacity of 6,000 tons. The ice was broken and sawed 
by a special saw, worked by horsepower, and was handled by Kolosh 
laborers at Sitka, who received one ruble per day. The Russians and 
Aleuts did the work at Wood Island.°** The American Company con- 
tinued, for many years after the transfer to the United States to con- 
duct a trading business on the western islands. 


But little use of the timber was made by the Russians except in the 
construction of ships and buildings and for charcoal. Their exports 
were light, a cargo being taken to Chile in 1826 by Etolin, which was 
exchanged for breadstuffs.°* Between 1852 and 1860, 8,416 logs were 
cut at Sitka.** 


During the earlier years of the Company’s business their trade 
was almost entirely with the natives, and was conducted with goods 
brought across Siberia from Russia, then shipped by sea from Okhotsk. 
The furs gathered were returned over the same route and a large part 
of them were sold to China through Kiakhta. In later years came the 
trade with English and American boats, exchanging furs for the goods 
they brought. In 1803-06, the first Russian boats came round the 
world and from thenceforward more or less merchandise was brought 
from Russia by sea. In 1806, Resanof took Russian goods to San 


49 Markof, p. 72. 

50 Tikhmenef, II, 238. 

51 Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, p. 189. 
52 Ibid., pp. 107; 124. 

63 Tikhmenef, I, 346. 

54 Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, p. 189. 
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Francisco, which he exchanged for breadstuffs and other food for the 
settlement at New Archangel. In 1817, Hagenmeister visited San 
Francisco to trade and to secure the release of Aleuts who had been 
captured from sea otter hunting vessels cruising along the coast by the 
Spanish. From this time forward this trade was continued, more for 
the purpose of procuring the necessary supplies than for trade pur- 
poses. In 1825, the brig Kiakhta traded goods of the value of 29,060 
rubles and purchased provisions of the value of 29,803 rubles, which 
shows the general balance of the transactions. 


With the Kolosh there was some traffic in furs, reaching its max- 
imum between 1830 and 1840. During these years a trading vessel 
was sent each year through the channels from Lynn Canal to Portland 
Channel, to trade for peltry. In earlier years Chief Manager Mou- 
ravief had said: “The Company derives no profit from this trade, 
but it must be maintained in order to gain the friendship of the Kolosh 
and accustom them to intercourse with the Russians.”°° 


After the lease to the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1840, of the 
right to the fur trade of the mainland from Portland Canal to Cape 
Spencer, the Russian trade with the natives of the islands decreased 
until it practically ceased. The causes were summed up by the his- 
torian of the Company as being: that rumors were spread by the 
rival company that the Russians had turned this trade over to them; 
that the British paid higher prices for furs and carried goods that 
were not to be had at Sitka; and that they sold liquors and firearms 
and ammunition in violation of the agreement of 1841°° 


The superior quality of the goods very probably had much to 
do with it, for the Hudson’s Bay blanket was the standard all along 
the coast in the Indian trade, and to this day is preferred to any other. 


In 1860, the Russian steamer Nikolai I was sent to trade in the 
straits between the islands, but secured upon the trip only 40 skins 
of poor quality, of various kinds, notwithstanding the prices offered 


were far higher than that paid at any post in the Company’s dominion 
to other fur gatherers. 


The trade in the north was also demoralized by the whalers, who 
sold to the Eskimos and the Chuckechees all kinds of goods, but prin- 
cipally firearms and intoxicating liquors, and secured much of the fur 
of that region, The managers of the Company asked to be permitted 
to use the same methods in dealing with the natives, and the auditor 


55 Khlebnikof, in Materiali, part 11 Desks 
56 Tikhmenef, II, 350. 
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for the Company, Golovnin, in his report in 1861, favored it being 
permitted.°” 

The early fur hunters, or Promishileniki, were a drinking set of 
men and, whenever the opportunity presented itself, would drink up 
everything they possessed. Some of them would barter their clothing 
for drink and then be carried to the ship naked to begin their voyage. 
As the organization of the Company became more complete; when 
authority was better recognized; when a different class of men were 
employed, drinking decreased. In 1841, the Company’s Regulations 
forbade the sale except in small quantities, and under certain restric- 
tions, and an agreement was made with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
by which sales to the Indians were forbidden. 

The Americans frequented the coast and sold intoxicants, and to 
this the Russians objected. In 1829, the American bark Volunteer, 
under Captain Charles Taylor, sailed to Kyganie, traded with the 
Indians, they became drunken, a quarrel arose in which an Indian 
was killed and the mate of the vessel badly wounded. They sailed 
for Sitka to get medical attention from the Russian surgeon, which 
was freely given, but the General Manager said: “If American gen- 
tlemen will sell arms, ammunition and liquors to the Indians, they must 
suffer the consequences.”’°® 

Rum was generally substituted for whiskey, and was issued to 
the employes at the rate of eight gills per year, at the Company’s ex- 
pense, on certain church holidays. In addition to this, the Chief Man- 
ager had a right to issue it after fatiguing labor and under urgent condi- 
tions, so the laboring classes received from one to two gills per week. 
To other inhabitants it was sold in limited quantities at established 
prices, but the lower employes only obtained it upon the written ap- 
plication of their immediate superior. The regulations for sale were 
frequently violated, for many would give exhorbitant prices for small 
quantities. For an example, a shoemaker would ask 30 or 35 rubles 
for a pair of boots, but would exchange them for a bottle of rum, 
worth to the Company’s store the sum of three and a half rubles.*® 
On the voyages made during the early years of the colony when all 
liquors were brought across Siberia by caravan, a liquor was brewed 
from different herbs, called quass by them and used as a preventive of 


scurvy.°° 


57 Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, p. 113. 

58 Jonathan S. Green, Journal of a Tour on the Northwest Coast in 
1829, (New York, 1915.) 

59 Golovnin, in Materiali, part ii, p. 59. 

60 “The hunters bought at Kamchatka sweet grass, cleaned nettles, and 
lambsquarter. The nettles were used as yarns for fishing nets, while the 
other two served to make a drink similar to quass, a good preventive 
against scurvy.’’—Golovnin, in Materiali, part i, p. 51, note. 
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Over the counter in the Company’s store in New Archangel was a 
price list showing all the principal commodities kept for sale and the 
sales price to the people of the town. The prices were in the assignats 
or scrip of the colony, and were established by the Chief Manager.®* 


The money that was in use in the different posts was the scrip or 
credit checks of the Company, at first issued on walrus hide, afterward 
on slips of paper. The denominations were 10, 25, and 50 kopeks, and 
1, 5, 10, and 25 rubles. In 1817, there were 17,000 rubles in circula- 
tion; as they became worn in traffic they were taken up, and in 1822, 
30,000 rubles were issued, of which 6,000 were placed at Kodiak, and 
3,000 at each of the posts of Ross and Unalaska.® 


For the purpose of purchasing foodstuffs in California, and for 
other matters requiring coin, the Company kept a certain amount of 
the money of other countries, principally Spanish piastres, that were 
received from trading vessels and men-of-war that entered the port. 
For January, 1825, there is shown in the accounts the sum of 7,591 
piastres, but these were not allowed to go out in circulation among 
the people.** 


Among the Kolosh, tanned deer skins were used as currency. 
There were also among them much of the hiaqua, or small sea shell 
(Dentalium) used on Puget Sound as money by the Indians, and which 
they called Tzukli. This was bought by the Russians at about 30 
rubles per 100 in 1825.%4 


Under the second and third charter the Company had a practical 
monopoly of the tea trade, and they transacted an immense business 
which yielded large profits. From 1821 to 1841 the amount of this 
commodity transported from China to Russia was 72,814 chests, 
valued at 9,316,342 rubles. Between 1835 and 1840 the profits were 
from 40 to 80 rubles, silver, per box, but in 1845 it had fallen to six 
rubles four kopeks, silver.® 


At Sitka and at Kodiak hospitals were maintained, and of the 
one at Sitka, Sir George Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, said: “In its wards, and, in short, in all the requisite ap- 
pointments, the institution in question would be no disgrace to Eng- 
land.”** January 1, 1862, there were in the Company’s service in 
the colonies, three doctors (one at Ayan), 11 apothecaries and sur- 
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geon’s assistants, surgeon’s and apothecaries’ apprentices five, and two 
midwives and two assistants.*” 

During the first years of the settlement at Sitka scurvy was com- 
mon during the winter, as conditions improved and food supplies be- 
came better it was eradicated, until 1853, when an epidemic of this 
complaint visited the town and of 64 persons attacked there were 
nine who died. Typhoid fever also came in the same year and 13 
died. The measles caused the death of over 300 persons in the Com- 
pany’s dominion during 1848. 

A terrible visitation of smallpox came in 1837-39, which killed 
thousands of the natives before they would permit vaccination. This 
scourge visited the country again in 1862, but owing to the efficient 
regulations enforced by the Company, only a few died and it did not 
go farther than to Sitka, coming from the southeast. During Etolin’s 
administration 1,200 were vaccinated at Sitka, and during Furuhelm’s 
management he sent to California for vaccine and distributed it at 
every station.®* 

Venereal disease was very prevalent for many years and caused 
the management much trouble. After the disease had been stamped 
out in the colonies it would be communicated to the inhabitants at Sitka 
by the Kolosh, who became infected from the crews of sailors who 
came trading along the shores. It was finally completely eradicated 
from all the westward posts and at Sitka was practically suppressed 
before the close of the Russian regime.®° 

The citizens of Sitka lived a busy and uneventful life. The oc- 
casions that disturbed the usual serenity of the quiet, beautiful village 
on the northern island were the arrival of ships from far-off Russia, 
their departure for the return voyage, or some great church festival. 

Of church holidays there were many, and the chimes of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Michael rang out long and frequently on the spruce 
clad shores. 

Ships with news from home and friends were few and far be- 
tween. From 1849 to 1852 there were 14, an unusual number, for 
those were busy years and brought more than the quota of ordinary 
years, but in the preceding 45 years there were only 41 vessels that 
made the voyage.” 

The Chief Manager lived in the mansion on the kekoor, in what 
was known as the Baranof Castle to Americans in later years, and at 
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his table sat the Captain of the port, the secretaries, and others of the 
higher class in the colony, who constantly dined with him by general 
invitation. The next lower class, for the Russians are exacting as to 
their grades of society both in law and in custom, were the civilian 
masters of vessels, the accountants, clerks, engineers, etc., who lived 
at the club that was organized by Etolin in 1840. 

The amusements were few and simple; boating on the waters of 
the beautiful harbor; quiet rambles along the road known as the Gov- 
ernor’s Walk to the deep woods of the Kolosh Reka, or Indian River; 
perhaps a climb up the wooded slopes of Mt. Verstovia, among the 
masses of maidenhair fern, and the rest must be the social meetings 
among the people of the town. 

Dinners were given in the mansion of the Chief Manager, at which 
there would be present the bishop and priests, the naval officers, the 
secretaries, the accountants, the clerks, masters of the vessels, etc., 
often to the number of 60 or 70 persons.*” Every one dressed in his 
best and most were in uniform, for the employes were entitled to wear 
the uniform of the Department of Finance. 

There were grand balls given at the mansion on the kekoor at 
which the dancing continued all the night until four in the morning. 
“Quadrilles and waltzing were kept up with great spirit, and I was 
not a little surprised to learn from our good friend and host, that 
many of the ladies then moving before us with easy and graceful air, 
had not an idea of dancing twelve months before,’ says one visitor."* 

The first mistress of the mansion who came from Russia to 
Sitka was Lady Wrangell, and the wife of Chief Manager Kupreanof 
is said to have crossed Siberia to join him in the northern post among 
the islands. 

Russian hospitality is world famous and the people of Sitka up- 
held the traditions of the race. Dinners, balls, and festivities of all 
kinds were frequent and the weddings were elaborate affairs, with a 
ceremony an hour and one-half in length. 

The festival of Easter was one of the greatest of the many church 
holidays. All dressed in their finest apparel, attended the services 
in the church; where they stood throughout the entire ceremony; then 
they went about the town, carrying gilded eggs to present to their 
friends, and greeting them with the salutation, ‘Christ is risen.” 

The shipping in the harbor presented a busy scene with from ten 
to fifteen vessels at anchor or loading and discharging cargo at the 
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wharf.* Ships were preparing for exploring voyages or loading furs 
for Okhotsk or Kronstad. 

Before sailing the Chief Manager went on board for an inspection, 
the men and officers dressed in their finest uniforms, and every ap- 
pointment was seen to be in perfect order. On the deck was a monk 
and two assistants to bless the ship before she sailed or her voyage; 
he sprinkled the flag with holy water, the company partook of a colla- 
tion, and the tug took the ship slowly out through the Eastern passage 
between the spruce clad islands. There was a parting salute from the 
guns of the batteries; then the sails were spread to the winds that 
blow off the slopes of Edgecumb. 

Then the people of New Archangel went back to their accustomed 
occupations, the sorting of furs, the work of the mills, the many 
homely tasks about the village, while the sentries walked their beats 
along the stockade. C. L. ANpDREws. 


74 Simpson, Journey, etc., II, 198, gives a list of 13, in 1842. 


BLACK TAMANOUS, THE SECRET SOCIETY OF THE CLALLAM 
INDIANS* 


In the secret society known among the Clallam Indians as “Black 
Tamanous” is embodied one phase of Indian life which has been with- 
held from those who have persistently sought for knowledge of the 
customs of this primitive tribe. The secrecy which surrounded the 
doings of the Black Tamanous society forestalled any possibility of 
the public press giving to the world any information regarding it. 
Very few young men of this generation were admitted into the society ; 
consequently, the number of those who have knowledge of the order 


and a disposition to disclose the secrets, as I am doing now, is small. 


If you will pardon the allusion to myself in this connection, I 
wish to say that in all probability I am the youngest member living. 
At the age of seventeen I was initiated into the secrets of this order 
at a potlatch at Port Angeles. This was in 1893, just before the sus- 
pension of their meetings; but many years prior to this, while I was 


only a boy, I was made an honorary member by the Makah Indians at 
Neah Bay. 


That I may not be accused of breaking faith with the society, 
some explanation is necessary at this juncture. As a race the Indian 
is passing away. The representatives yet remaining are fast becom- 
ing amalgamated with other races. As a whole, they have absorbed 
more of these vices than of the virtues of the conqueror; and the effects 
of these vices are evidenced by a general decrease of vitality, so gen- 
eral that the final outcome must be extinction. The trend of every- 
thing is away from the primitive; the time is not far distant when all 
that will remain of early Indian life will be found in the museum, 
the song, the story, or the historical records of the exterminators. 
For this reason I feel that I am not breaking my obligation in stat- 
ing these facts concerning a society that has lost its existence, that I 
am justified in giving to the white race a description of the Black 
Tamanous with whatever of interest may attach thereto. 


The summer was largely given to providing subsistence for the 
camp. After the provisions were laid by for winter, feasting and 


*This paper was read before the Hmployees’ Club of the Cushman 


Indian School. Mr. Williams, a Clallam Indian, is a member of the faculty 
of that school.—oO. B. Sperlin. 
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dancing were indulged in with much zest. Whenever a person had 
accumulated a quantity of property, he invited all the near-by tribes 
to a potlatch. At these gatherings various games and entertainments 
were provided for the amusement of those in attendance. Whether 
or not the potlatch was especially advocated by the Black Tamanous 
society as one of its teachings would be impossible to state; but I do 
know that it was always a member of this society who financed the 
potlatch, and that during its extent secret sessions of the Black Ta- 
manous were held, at which sons of illustrious and honorable men were 
initiated. One of those initiated was sure to be the son or relative of 
the man conducting the potlatch. 


With all the objections brought against the potlatch as we see 
it from our viewpoint today, it had, nevertheless, some redeeming 
features. It prevented too much avarice, and the members of the tribe 
were taught to render respect and honor to him who had thus de- 
prived himself of his goods to bestow them upon his friends, while 
he started life again with naught but their good will. 

To return to the Black Tamanous: those to be initiated were se- 
lected by the leaders, but never from applications. No one in whose 
veins coursed tainted blood, that is, whose ancestors were slaves, was 
ever taken in. At the proper time, those selected for initiation were 
surprised by a crowd of men with blackened faces, and taken to a 
place where they were kept secluded from all but members. They 
were taught what to do and how to act during the performance be- 
fore the assembly. Their faces were blackened also. This drilling 
continued for several days. The outsiders were led to believe that 
these young men were dead. 


Many stories are told of how they killed those who were unable 
to follow instructions. The same fate was shared by those who dared 
to show antagonism to the order. Since the candidates had no choice 
in the matter, it is said the members sometimes selected their enemeis 
to silence opposition. In that case the candidate was lifeless before 
being brought into the assembly. Those in charge of the demonstra- 
tion raised him several times, and then announced that he failed to 
respond to the treatment to bring him to life again. This was one way 
of keeping outsiders in fear, and preventing them from talking against 
the society. 

The severest test given to one who was grown up before being 
taken in or one they had some doubt of being a good candidate was 
to take him to the beach at low tide and to leave him there, supposedly 
dead. Woe to him if he made any movement which would give away 
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to the profane that he was alive! The waves might beat upon him, 
but he must remain rigid. It meant death if he failed. When the 
members were satisfied that the candidate lived up to instructions 
given, he was taken back to the preparation room for the final work. 


On the day set for the final tests candidates were brought before 
the assembly devoid of clothing and apparently lifeless. The doctors 
or leaders of the society were supposed to be vested with power to 
restore life. Each candidate was raised several times and at the 
appointed moment aroused, supposedly returned to life by the mys- 
terious authority of the doctors. According to previous instructions, 
the candidates now began to act strangely and usually ran out of the 
house. As they did so spears were placed in their hands to frighten 
the uninitiated whom they might meet. They continued to run until 
they reached the outskirts of the village, where they bathed and im- 
mediately returned to the assembly hall. Here all engaged in the 
dance, followd by a great feast; these two lasted alternatly for a week 
or more. 


At the close of this merry-making the master of ceremonies 
produced the articles to be disposed of, and the potlatch proper was 
inaugurated. The property was given away in honor of those recently 
initiated as members in good standing of the Black Tamanous. Then 
a new name was given each—possibly that of a grandfather or great 
grandfather—and the ceremony was complete. 


During the dances many plans were devised to strike terror to 
the onlookers. Sometimes a dog was dismembered and the doctors 
pretended to eat the carcass. Other dancers horrified the audience 
by spitting out streams of blood. This, I learned afterwards, was 
accomplished by cutting a gash in the end of the tongue, from which 
the blood flowed profusely. One story is told which illustrates how 
carefully they guarded this power as a secret. It is said that on the 
day following a frenzied dance, one of the leaders was lying on his 
back, while about him were his wife and children. One of the little 
girls playfully climbed upon her father’s body and while talking to 
him noticed that his tongue was lanced; whereupon she cried, “Oh, 
father, your tongue is cut!’ He quickly took his knife and killed the 
entire family by cutting them across the abdomen. To him it was 
better that they were dead than that he should keep his family and 
leave any possibility of their disclosing one of the horrible secrets of 
the Black Tamanous. It was a well known fact that anyone who re- 
realed one of their secrets disappeared and no one dared express an 
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opinion, even if it were suspected that members of the society might 
be responsible for the disappearance. 


The last part of the ceremony of initiation consisted of explain- 
ing the origin of the society. Guards having been stationed about 
the house to prevent eavesdroppers from listening, the doctors or 
masters gave the following information to the initiates, as nearly as 
I can translate the account into English: 


“At one time, having returned from a duck hunt, a certain man 
invited his friends to feast on the game he had killed the night be- 
fore. While eating and engaging in pleasant conversation, one of the 
men accidentally tore his tongue with the breast bone of the duck. The 
blood gashed forth; all eyes were centered on the man in his distress; 
consternation ensued among the guests, but none could offer relief. 
This accident had changed a joyous, harmonious group from pleasure 
and happiness to sadness and distress. It was considered a disgrace 
that such an event should happen on such an occasion, and they sought 
for some means of removing the stigma that attached thereto. 


“They searched for a word, a thought, or a symbol for this ca- 
lamity. Many sounds were suggested, but none seemed to be applica- 
ble to the thought that would fit the occasion. When they were about 
wearied of their search and failure was staring them in the face, one 
of the men who had not spoken, said more as an afterthought, ‘Why 
not try this sound?’ and he imitated the growl of an animal. The 
right chord was struck—the symbol of the desired idea was found 
and a new society was born. They called it ‘Hun-hun-ne-te,’ meaning 
to growl, or the sound of growling. These men then made a compact, 
took their obligation to keep this secret, and agreed that if anyone 
should reveal what had taken place there, the death penalty should be 
inflicted.” 


Thus they had succeeded in restoring harmony by turning this 
suffering and disgrace into a great movement, the beginning of one of 
the most feared societies among the Clallam Indians. Whatever of 
spiritual meaning there is in the society, I am still in the dark con- 
cerning it. I sometimes imagine that the spiritual meaning was left 
to the initiate to solve for himself, and that he could not understand 
unless he was fully prepared and his life fit to possess this knowledge; 
furthermore, that one must seek earnestly to find it as the originators 
had done before finding the sound or word that they searched dili- 
gently for. Does it mean that after all there are no mysteries in 
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life when we come to understand by the light of knowledge and under- 
standing? Or is it the story of the Lost Word? 

I have no doubt that in the primitive days to be initiated and to 
be a member were character builders. These urged the individual 
to live a life of usefulness, strength, and power, and gave him realiza- 
tion that he possessed something outsiders did not have. This was 
a stimulus for him to build his manhood strong and noble until he at- 
tained that greatest of virtues, Self-Control, and became a real Master 
—Master of his own forces. JoHNson WILLIAMS. 


MULLAN ROAD 
For fifty years after the exploration of Lewis and Clark, the 
Oregon Trail was the usual route to the Northwest. It is true that 


at first the trappers and later the traders ascended the Missouri to 
Fort Benton and that the Indians of Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho went across the mountains to hunt buffalo in Montana, but 
the trails used by the Indian were not known to the white man and 
he himself had no roads or routes. 


But in the fifties there came a demand for a northern route to 
the Pacific Coast.) There was need of a transcontinental railroad 
westward from Sti Paul. The Indian wars of 1855-6, on the upper 
Columbia, caused the settlers in Oregon and Washington to ask pro- 
tection of the National Government and roads were needed if soldiers 
were to come quickly. Immigrants to the Northwest from St. Louis 
could come to Fort Benton by water, about two-thirds of the distance. 
The Walla Walla country, after the Indian wars, was settled very 
rapidly and there was soon a surplus of grain, livestock, etc., for 
which a market was sought. 


In response to these demands, the National Government decided 
to build a military road. Lieutenant John Mullan was commissioned 
to build the road. One day during the presidency of Polk, a boy 
was admitted to his presence, for in those days a president did not 
have so much to do and was not so difficult to see as today. The 
boy was below the average in height, but well built and had a keen 
eye. He asked the President for admittance to West Point. “What 
is your name?” asked the President. “John Mullan, sir,’ replied the 
boy. “Well, don’t you think you are rather small to want to be a 
soldier?” asked Polk. “I may be somewhat small, sir, but can’t a small 
man be a soldier as well as a large one?’ The President thought so 
and Mullan was appointed and in due time graduated from West Point 
at the head of his class and became a lieutenant of artillery. 


When the government organized the expedition under Stevens, 
to find routes for railroads and roads from the upper Mississippi to 
the Pacific Northwest, Mullan was a member of his party. He spent 
the next three or four years in this work, exploring the Rocky and 
Bitter Root mountains of Montana, Idaho and those of Washington, 
seeking suitable routes for the purposes mentioned. Stevens finished 
his work, became Governor of Washington Territory and later its 
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delegate in Congress, but Mullan was still interested in the road to 
the Northwest. 

On one of his trips to Washington, D. C., he called on Jefferson 
Davis, then Secretary of War, and gave him such a glowing descrip- 
tion of the possibilities and practicability of this road that the Secre- 
tary immediately assigned him the task of building it. 

Briefly, the road beginning at Wallula extends eastward to Fort 
Walla Walla. The route is then North, crossing the Snake river where 
the Palouse empties into it, continuing northward almost to the pres- 
ent city of Spokane. Here the road turns east and two locations 
were made, both leading to the old Coeur d’Alene Mission at St. 
Mary’s, one going around the Southern part of Lake Coeur d’Alene 
and the other around the Northern. The latter became the perma- 
nent route. From the Mission, the road follows the Coeur d’Alene 
river to its source, crossing the Bitter Root mountains at Sohn’s Pass 
to the river St. Regis Borgia, which is a branch of the Bitter Root. 
This river, together with the Hellgate and Little Blackfoot, furnish 
the route to Mullan’s Pass, where the road crosses the Rocky Moun- 
tains. From this point the road is parallel to, but some distance north 
of, the Missouri river until it approaches Fort Benton, when it 
reaches the river. From Wallula eastward, Mullan describes the coun- 
try as follows: “First one hundred and eighty miles open trail or 
rolling prairie; next one hundred and twenty miles densely timbered 
mountain bottoms; next two hundred and twenty-four miles open tim- 
bered plateaus with long stretches of prairie; and next one hundred 
miles level or rolling prairie.” 


The construction of the road involved one hundred and twenty 
miles of difficult timber cutting, twenty-five feet broad; thirty miles 
of excavation fifteen or twenty feet wide; the building of miles of 
corduroy road, of many bridges varying in length from a few to 
hundreds of feet; the provision for ferries when bridges were not 
practical, the most notable one being that kept by a half-breed 
Indian, Antoine Plant, across the Spokane. The river at that point 
was three hundred feet wide and eighty feet deep. The ferry was 
operated by a strong cable and a boat forty feet long. 

The terminals of this road were Forts Walla Walla (Wallula) 
and Benton. The former was located near the junction of the Snake 
and the Columbia and was built by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1830, and next to Vancouver the most important fort in the Oregon 
country. Here were kept the supplies for many of the forts on the 
upper Columbia and Snake rivers and here were collected the furs 
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from these forts. Here resided Peter Skeen Ogden and here were 
brought the survivors of the Whitman Massacre when ransomed by 
him. 

Fort Benton was built in 1846 and was to the upper Missouri 
what Walla Walla was to the upper Columbia and in the early days 
it became the head of navigation when steamboats came up from St. 
Louis. 

On July Ist, 1859, Mullan began actual work on the road, start- 
ing from the Western Terminal. He had about one hundred men, 
together with wagons, pack horses, axes, picks, shovels, whip saws 
and other tools necessary for the work. The men were divided into 
parties, each party being in charge of a foreman. The topographers 
and engineers first made permanent locations, selecting lines of least 
resistance, choosing suitable places for fords or ferries across the 
streams; avoiding so far as possible canyons, hills or mountains that 
would require much rock work, swamps and bogs that would require 
corduroy or bridge work, or thickly timbered sections that would 
require much chopping. Of course, there were places where these 
obstacles could not be avoided. 


The location having been made, the laborers followed. Little 
was required till the Coeur d’Alene region was reached. Here the 
heavy work began. Over one hundred miles through “standing timber 
that was dense, and fallen timber that had accumulated for ages 
formed an intricate jungle well calculated to impress one with the 
character of impenetrability.” Twenty bridges varying in length from 
a few feet to a hundred or more were built across the Coeur d’Alene 
river in going a comparatively short distance. At another place six 
miles of heavy rock work had to be done which required the labor of 
one hundred and fifty men for six weeks. 


Depots for supplies were established at regular intervals along 
the route. In summer a place would be selected where there was 
plenty of wood and water for the men and pasture for the stock, con- 
sisting of work animals and beef cattle, while in the winter the stock 
was taken to the lower and milder altitudes. The men, however, 
built log houses and remained near their work. Deer and bear were 
abundant. These, together with the beef cattle, could be killed, the 
meat hung in the trees where it froze and could be used as needed. 
Flour, sugar, coffee, etc., must be brought from one end or the other 
of the road, while fresh vegetables could be obtained at certain seasons 
from the Catholic missions or fur trading stations. The most noted of 
these missions were the St. Mary’s, located on Coeur d’Alene Lake, and 
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another on Lake Pend d’Oreille. Aside from furnishing a certain 
amount of provisions, they secured from the Indians for Mullan much 
valuable information of the country as regards trails, passes, etc. 


The Indians rendered Mullan great assistance as guides, mail 
carriers, packers, etc. During the winter of 1859, Garry, Chief of the 
Spokanes, brought the mail regularly by way of Clark’s Fork. In the 
Spring of 1860, Mullan was at work in the Bitter Root valley and 
in great need of supplies from Benton. He says: “for my men and 
stock my necessity was so great that I laid my wants before the 
‘Flat Heads.’ I told them I needed one hundred and seventeen horses, 
with pack saddles, and from fifteen to twenty of their men to ac- 
company Mr. Sohn across the mountains. They promised me a reply 
next day, when they would send me as many sticks as they had men 
and horses to furnish. 


“The next morning their Chief Ambrose came to Fort Owen, 
where I was a guest, with a bundle of one hundred and thirty-seven 
sticks, each representing a horse or a man. Such nobleness of char- 
acter as is found among some of the Flat Heads is seldom seen among 
Indians. I here record to their credit that I never had a want, but 
which when made known to them, they supplied and that they always 
treated myself and my parties with a frank generosity and a con- 
tinuous friendship. 


“They were paid for the use of their animals and the services 
of their men, and made the trip in the month of March safely across 
the Rocky Mountains, bringing me back eleven thousand rations.” 


August Ist, 1862, Mullan and his road builders reached Fort 
Benton, where he met Major Blake and three hundred recruits await- 
ing his arrival. Captain Reynolds, a topographical engineer, and 
party who had been surveying a route from Fort Laramie to the 
headwaters of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers were also there. 
Mullan turned over some of his men and equipment to Major Blake, 
who was to come over the new road to Wallula, secured a number of 
pack horses from Captain Reynolds and within four days started 
on his return trip over the road. His purpose was to make all needed 
changes and repairs that the road might be thoroughly tested by Major 
Blake, who had many wagons and a considerable party. 


Shortly after his departure four steamers arrived at Fort Benton 
from St. Louis, bringing three hundred and sixty-four emigrants for 
Walla Walla and other points. They had saw- and grist-mills. There 
were also many miners among them who intended prospecting enroute. 
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Captain Mullan found little to demand his services on his re- 
turn, arriving at Wallula late in August. Here he disposed of his 
property at public auction and departed for Washington, D. C., to 
make his final report. He had been seven years in the field, four of 
which were in the actual building of the road, which was now com- 
plete. It had cost $230,000, or less than $400 per mile. 


This road enabled the government to move its troops rapidly to 
the Northwest; furnished a way for the miner, the pack train that 
came soon after its completion; induced thousands of immigrants to 
come to the new country; supplied the transcontinental railroad in the 
North with the information necessary for the proper location of their 
lines; and showed to the whole United States the richness of the 
natural resources of the “Oregon Country” and provided a safe means 
of transit to it and safety for those who would settle it. 


In 1866 the Legislature of Washington Territory in a memorial 
to Congress for an appropriation to repair this road, four years after 
its completion, sets forth its advantages as follows: 


“The opening of this road is of the greatest, most vital import- 
ance to the people of Washington, Idaho and that portion of Mon- 
tana lying West of the Rocky Mountains. There is a constant stream 
of population flowing into the region of country lying along and 
adjacent to this so-called Mullan road. The immigrant who is seeking 
farming land comes on down to the Walla Walla and other rich 
valleys lying along the Western terminus of the road and thence on 
to Puget Sound. There is at the present time a population of over 
100,000 inhabitants in the territories of Washington, Idaho and West- 
ern Montana. Rich deposits of gold, silver, copper, lead and iron 
are constantly being discovered and rapidly developed. Mining towns 
are springing into existence in all parts of the newly settled region. 
Branch roads leading from this main trunk (Mullan road) to the 
different mining camps are being made by individual enterprises. The 
vital importance of an early opening of a free road through this rich 
and fertile region of public domain, whereby the producers of the 
valleys may be enabled to reach the mining regions with their pro- 
duce, and supply the miners with the necessaries of life at prices 
which will enable them to remain in and develop the mines. 

“We submit the following statistics carefully compiled and drawn 
from reliable sources relative to the productions and ruling prices for 
the same of Walla Walla valley alone, together with the number of 
tons of freight landed by teams at Wallula, and the amount passing 
over the Mullan road by pack trains to Western Montana. 
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“The Walla Walla valley, including that portion which lies in 
the State of Oregon, has produced this season (1866) 500,000 bushels 
of wheat, 250,000 bushels of oats, 200,000 bushels of barley, 150,- 
000 bushels of corn, 170,000 pounds of beans, 4,500 head of hogs, 
1,800 head of horses, 2,500 head of cattle. 

“From January 1 to November 15, 1866, 1,500 head of horses 
have been purchased by individual miners at Walla Walla horse 
markets, 2,000 miners have outfitted at Walla Walla, 5,000 head of 
cattle were driven from Walla Walla to Montana, 6,000 mules have 
left Walla Walla and the Columbia river loaded with freight for 
Montana; fifty-two light wagons with families have left Walla Walla 
for Montana, thirty-one wagons with immigrants have come through 
from the States via the Mullan road, a portion of whom settled in 
Walla Walla valley and the remainder crossed the Columbia river at 
Wallula and settled on the Yakima river or passed on to Puget Sound; 
not less than 20,000 persons have passed over the Mullan road to and 
from Montana during the past season; $1,000,000 in treasure has 
passed through Walla Walla and Wallula during the same period. 

The Walla Walla valley contains six flouring mills, six saw- 
mills, two planing mills, two distilleries, one foundry and fifty-two 
threshing, heading and reaping machines.” 

Henry L. Tarxineron. 
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Diary of Colonel and Mrs. I. N. Ebey 
Editer by Victor J. Farrar 
(Continued from Quarterly for July, 1916, page 246.) 


Wednesday 9 [June, 1852. ] 


Wind still continued to blow, quite cool. Evening very windy 
and cool. Mr. White and another gentleman stayed all night at 
our house this evening. 

Thursday 10 

Morning very calm and pleasant very light breeze west. <A 
vessel seen at a distance coming up. Mr. W. & his partner left 
this morning for Port Townsend Mr Dray came this morning bound 
for Townsend. Two vessels in sight this morning in the Straits I 
suppose outward bound. Evening cloudy with some rain falling which 
will be very good for vegetation as the ground is very dry. 


Friday 11th 
Morning cloudy, we had a fine shower of rain last night and this 
morning we finished setting out cabbage plants. A vessel still in 
sight in the Straits. Come up and anchored in Port Townsend 
supposed to be the Schooner Damerisuvo. [Demaris Cove. See note 
on page 244. ] 
Saturday 12 
Morning very pleasant attempted to raft our board timber and 
failed could not get raft afloat Day verry warm— Schooner 
Damerasuvo left Port Townsend this morning with a light wind 
south, outward bound. Col Moses,’? H Wilson,'* Wilton'* came 


12By an act approved February 14, 1851, the collection district of 
Puget Sound was created and Simpson P. Moses of Ohio was appointed col- 
lector. He arrived at Port Townsend on November 10, and shortly after- 
ward appointed Isaac N. Ebey and Henry C. Wilson inspectors. Moses 
gained prominence in his efforts to rescue the goldseekers who had been 
captured on Queen Charlotte island by Haidah Indians, and by his libel 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s vessels Beaver and Mary Dare. He was 
not a success politically and was removed, his successor being Ebey. 

138 Henry C. Wilson. He was at this time inspector of customs for Port 
Townsend. Previously he had been a clerk for Lafayette Balch. He filed 
on a claim at Port Townsend in August, 1850, but failed to patent it. He 
was successful with his second claim, filed at that same port on April 19, 
1852. 

14 William Wilton. He came to the Sound from San Francisco in De- 
ecmber, 1850, and engaged in the business of cutting piles on the shores 
north of Steilacoom, but the enterprise resulted in failure. 
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over to day from Port Townsend with two Sailers and two Indians, 
remained all night. 
Sunday 13 
Morning cool I think there was frost last night as I see some 
of fern wilted as with frost Visited Col Crocketts accompayned 
by Col Moses and others who remained until after dinner when 
Maj Show came over and they accompaynid him to Coveland.* 
Day verry pleasant Schooner ‘“Chatborough’’*® came up this even- 
ne 
Monday 14th 
Morning pleasant, a little cool, employed hauling board timber 
Schooner Chatborough passed down about 12 oclock M & continued 
beating about in the Inlet all afternoon and finally anchored under 
Point Wilson. Fresh wind from west all evening. 


Tuesday 15 


Col Moses & Mr Wilson came in last night after we had all 
gone to bed. the Col wished to get to the Chatborough but the 
wind blue too hard. Morning pleasant the Schooner got under way 
this morneing about sunrise and made her way out on the ebb 
tide. Col Moses and Wilson started this morning after breakfast 
& start for Olympia— A Schooner this morneing is trying to 
make her way up the Inlet with a fare breeze and the tide is trying 
to keep her back I think the tide is successful as I see She is 
gradually dropping back. Mr. Ebey started to Olympia to day 
and I am very lonely all day as the boys are hauling timber a 
great ways off. 

Wednesday 16 

The above named vessel was seen early this morning making 
her way up the Straits and succeeded in passing on up the Sound 
to day She was supposed to be the George Emory.’’ This is a 
beautiful clear day. in the evening the wind raised strongly from 
the west and was very cold for the season of the year. 


Thursday 17th 
Morning very foggy wind west after the fog went off the 
day has been very pleasant— Mrs. Crockett visited me to day and 


15 Coveland was a townsite venture of Dr. R. GC. Lansdale, who laid out 
the place on March 31, 1852. Coveland was not advantageously situated for 
a town and never amounted to much, although several enterprising per- 
sons attempted to make it boom. 


16 The schooner Cadboro was a Hudson’s Bay Company boat and had 
been on this station since 1827. 


17 The George Emory was brought to these waters from San Francisco 
by her captain, Lafayette Balch. 
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I spent my time very agreeably Thomas** & William*® went to 
Mr. Digges®® to grind their axes— 


Friday 18th 
Morning very pleasant. The boys have commenced the pailings 
to day. All well. 
Saturday 19th 
Today clear and uncomfortably warm. Maj. Show came this 
evening to get his watch and clothes to go to Mr— Crockett’s. To- 
day Mr. Crockett brought us over a good chance of venison which 
was very kind. We have a mild Sea breeze to day the water is 
very calm. A great deal of smoke is to be seen on the other side 
which I suppose is caused by the indians burning the woods. 


Sunday 20 

Day very warm and clear flies are very bad about the cattle; 
we had seen none of account until yesterday and today. Old Sla- 
lack and his indians have just arrived from Vicktoria I supose they 
have come to work his potatoes.” How pleasant it would be to 
have preaching to go to these beautiful long Sabbath days and 
Sabbath school for our children to go to I live in hopes of hav- 
ing such advantages in a year or two. 


Monday 21st 
Morning very cloudy, and looks very much like rain; a strong 
cool breeze from the west Evening more pleasant and clear— A 
vessel came down the Sound to day and anchored at Port Townsend 
About 4 o’clock in the afternoon a vessel was seen in the Straits 
coming up; The wind being very favorable she soon sailed passed 
and out of sight. We took her to be the Exact. 


Tuesday 22nd 
Morning clear and warm two brigs and a Schooner passed 
this day Mrs. Alexander?’ arrived here to day from off the Schooner 


18 Thomas Davis. 

19 William Alexander. See, post, note 22. 

20 W. H. Diggs. He left the island shortly after and entered the employ 
of Lafayette Balch. 

21 The Indians had acquired their knowledge of agriculture from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who since 1833 had employed many of them as 
laborers on their various farms. The potatoes mentioned are described 
as ‘small, of rough skin, but delicious in taste, and far superior to present 
commercial varieties. 

22 John Alexander was born on October 8, 1805, and was married to 
Frances Sharp (born June 6, 1818) on January 1, 1832. At the time of his 
migration he had two children: William, born on January 3, 1834, and 
John S., born on July 238, 18386. The family crossed the plains to Portland 
and on November 5, 1851, took passage for Puget Sound, where they se- 
lected their claim on August 1, 1852. Shortly afterwards, on November 13, 
Abraham Lansdale Alexander was born, his being the third birth among the 
settlers on the island. William Alexander married in Peoria, Illinois, and 
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Mary Taylor; her husband with his cattle and other property and 
Mr Smith? and Mr Bonsel** are coming down in scows. We are 
looking also for Mrs. Bonsel and Smith and Mr. & Mrs. Boysover”® 
from Port Townsend who also came down from Olympia on the 
Mary Taylor. 

Wednesday 23 


Day clear and moderately warm. Dr. Lansdale, Mr. Howe & 
Capt. Fay,?° came over and brought us two letters from the States 
one from W. Ebey dated March the 5th the other from Mary’ 
dated March 29th They gave me a great deal of satisfaction as 
they stated Mother & sister, brothers & aunt are all coming to 
this country this year. We are very rejoiced to hear it. and sorry 
to hear the balance of our relatives cannot come until next season. 
We must prepare to meet those who are coming. Thomas & William 
Alaxander have almost completed the yard and have quit working 
at it to finish Thomas’ house for Mr. A. to move into until they 
get theirs built. 


Thursday 24th 


This morning Maj Show came over to cover Mr. Bonseles house 
for his family to go into but finding it was quite open he gave it 
out until Mr. B. comes. About 10 o’clock to day Mrs. Bonsel 
and Mrs. Smith arrived here off the Schooner from Port Townsend 
with their families They will stay here until their husbands arrive 
I find them to be very fine ladies and good company. This morning 
was very foggy but towards 12 o’clock the fog disappeared and 
it was very pleasant until towards evening when the wind raised 
and was very cold. 


had four children. John S. married Anna Lanning of Port Townsend on 
December 28, 1870, and had nine children. John Alexander, the father, died 
on September 9, 1858, and his widow married Captain R. C. Fay. She died 
on March 10, 1902. 


23 Jacob Smith. He filed a claim on October 10, 1852, and he should not 
be confused with Joseph Smith who came a year later and for whom Smith’s 
prairie was named. Jacob Smith and his family left the island and went to 
Thurston county. Cordelia Smith married Nathaniel Crosby. 


24H. H. Bancroft, History of Washington, p. 30, spells the name “Bons- 
well.” The family left the island, as related in the diary, and probably left 
the Sound. 

25 Identity not ascertained. 


26 Captain Robert C. Fay. He was born in Vermont in 1820, and in 
September, 1851, in company with John N. Low, Lee Terry and David T. 
Denny, came to Alki Point, now part of the city of Seattle. His companions 
remained and are numbered with the founders of that city. Fay, however, 
preferred the island and, although he did not take a claim, made it his 
residence for the remainder of his life. He was never identified with 
marine affairs on these waters, but became quite prominent in the Indian 


service. In 1863, he married the widow of John Alexander. His death 
occurred on February 25, 1872. 


27 Mary Ebey Wright. See the introduction to this diary in the July 
number of the Quarterly. 
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Friday 25th 
Morning foggy and pleasant day clear and comfortably warm 
Thomas and William have completed riving boards and hewing 
puncheons and have gone to cover the house all well 


Saturday 26th 

Morning cold and very thick heavy fog we could not see the 
bay for the fog there seemed to be a thick black cloud all over 
the water. Mrs. S. to day went over to Port Townsend to day to 
get her things off the vessel. Evening very cool. the boys have 
covered Thomas’ house and laid the floor so Mr. Alaxander can 
live in it 

Sunday 27 

Morning very pleasant and day warm A good breeze west. Mrs. 
Smith arrived from Port T. this morning by breakfast A vessel seen 
last evening going up. We have plenty of company four families of 
us here 12 children in one house almost enough for a school Samuel 
Crockett came over in the forenoon and staid a while. He said his 
father was intending to move to morrow to his own claim. Two 
vessels passing at present one supposed to be the John Davis?® 
going up the other is a Schooner going down the Sound. The 
ground is very dry and needs rains. 


Monday 28th 
Morning very foggy. Towards noon the wind raised from the 
west and blew all evening very hard. The water was covered with 
large white caps and looked very dangerous for one to be out in. 
We could distinguish a schooner through the thick mist upon the 
water going up towards P. T.*° Today I succeeded in hiring six 
indians to work our potatoes after trying every one I saw for two 
weeks. 
Tuesday 29th 
Morning very pleasant but cloudy Mr. Crockett was here a 
few minutes this morning and wished us to send over after some 
fresh venison I supposed the reason of his tarrying such a short 
time was the sight of so many ladies in one house which is a very 
singular scene in Whidby’s Island After dinner Mrs. Alexander, 
Mrs. Bonsel, Cordelia Smith, all concluded to go out strawberry 
hunting and have Mrs. Smith to keep house and take care of the 
children. We walked over half a mile over to Mr. Bonsel’s place 


28 The brig John Davis, Captain Plummer, of Port Townsend. 
29 Port Townsend. 
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and found a great many but we had not been there long before it 
commenced raining and drove us home through the wet weeds quite 
a wet disappointd set. 
Wednesday 30th 

Morning cloudy and a little rain but not enough to wet the 
ground through. Mr. Alaxander his son John with another gentle- 
man arrived here this morning early they left the Scow yesterday 
evening ten miles above the landing and came in a canoe to the 
landing and stoped all night on the beach all well and safe. Evening 
pleasant and still cloudy Mr. Bonsel Mr. Alaxander and Mr. Smith, 
came this evening they had arrived in the Cove. To day I re- 
ceived two letters from Mr. Ebey and one from Winfield by Capt 
Bell from the Schooner Eagle I was much gratified to hear 
from all. The Eagle passed this evening C. Bell aboard. 


Thursday, July the Ist. 
Still cloudy and a little rain in the night. Wind south West. 
Old Mr. Crockett was here to day. Dr. Lansdale here a few min- 
utes. Mrs. Alaxander moved to day. to Thomas’ house. 


Friday 2nd 
Morning Cloudy with a few sprinkles of rain Mrs. Bonsel 
moved to her own house to day. Mrs. Smith and family left here for 
Capt. Bell’s house We are very lonesome today after having so 
much company. Thomas gone to help William Alaxander dig a well 
Henry Wilson & Capt. Hachinson*® of Schooner M. Taylor came over 
this evening and passed on to take a deer hunt. Evening nearly 
clear and very pleasant. 
Saturday 3rd 
Morning cloudy and very pleasant a little rain fell last night. 
Evening clear and moderately warm A great desire to see Mr. 
Ebey come from Oly. as we are very lonely since our female friends 
left Sold 3 pounds of butter to day. all in good health 


Sunday 4th 
Still cloudy and great appearance of rain; a little mist falling 
wind rather south but very light A large Sailing vessel passing 
slowly down the Sound. The appearance of the water is most 
beautiful this morning The surface is calm not a ripple or wave 


30 Captain Loren B. Hastings. He had filed a claim on Port Townsend 
on April 24, 1852, and with Charles C. Bachelder, A. A. Plummer and F. 
W. Pettygrove, became the founder of the city of that name. About that 
time he purchased the Columbia river pilot boat, Mary Taylor, which he 
placed on the run between the Sound and Portland. 
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to be seen except the serf which is slowly gliding towards the shore 
as regular as the pendulum of a clock ticks—but very gentle to 
what it is when the wind is high. This is a great day in some places 
We hear cannon firing from some Port or vessel up the Sound I 
think such things should be postponed until Monday as it is a 
great violation of the Sabbath. There are none here to day but 
Thomas myself. and the children it is a still & quiet Sabbath day. 


Monday 5th 
Day pleasant part of the day cloudy the ballance clear strong 
breeze south. Hired John Bartlet** to commence hoeing out our late 
potatoes to day. Thomas is engaged digging a well upon his claim. 


Tuesday 6th’ 


Morning pleasant and a little cloudy towards noon the sun 
shone very brightly but towards evening the clouds became very 
thick and appeared very much like rain The ground is very dry 
and a little rain would be a great help. 


Wednesday 7th 


Morning rainy and quite cool. Wind wavering we had a good 
shower of rain yesterday evening Thomas J. Bartlet, and an 
indian, hoeing our potatoes to day Mr. J. Crocket here this morn- 
ing after some tools. 

Thursday 8th 


Day pleasant Mr. Smith went to Port Townsend today for his 
things and brought from there this evening a letter from Mr. Ebey 
and some papers. 

Friday 9th 


Day fair and quite warm This evening at bed time Mr. Ebey 
arrived from Olympia accompanied by Mr. Bailey®? They were almost 
exhausted after having walked a great distance leaving their canoe 
and indians on account of high winds in the evening I was glad to 
see Mr. Ebey return but he is obliged to hurry off to Salem in a 
few days 

Saturday 10th 

Morning pleasant and warm nothing of importance occurred to 
day. 

31 John and Thomas ‘Bartlett. These two, who were brothers, grew 


tired of farming, and shortly afterwards left for San Francisco. 
32R. S. Bailey. He filed a claim on September 1, 1852. 
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Sunday 11th 


This morning we all Mr. Ebey myself and children went with J. 
Crocket and his lady to Col. Crocket’s for the first time since they 
moved to their own claim we had a very pleasant visit, and saw 


a good deal of pretty country. 


Monday 12th 


Day pleasant. Mr. Crocket and Samuel were here to day Mr. 
Baily the assessor went to Port T. today but did not return this 
evening as the wind is very high and blustery. 


Tuesday 13th 


Morning cloudy; wind west but very light Mr. Ebey started 
this morning for Olympia and is going from there to Salem to a 
called term of the legislature Will be gone nearly 2 months I 
was very sorry to see him start to be gone so long and he seemed 
very loth to go at this time in the season a very busy time for 
farmers. 

Wednesday 14th 

Morning very cold and looks very much like rain a very strong 
breeze from the South until towards noon when it became clear and 
very warm and but little wind Every kind of vegetation is fresh 
and green yet. Sold 2 lb. butter today and some bread 


Thursday 15th 


Morning cloudy but pleasant all day very lonesome no one not 
even an indian stirring except Mr. Wilson from Olympia who had 
camped on the shore with Mr. Hughes** and Mr. Brownfield** on their 
way to Dungun Ness they bought 50cts. worth of bread another 
man off a vessel at Port T. came over and bought 214 pounds of 
butter and J. Bartlet one pound. 


Friday 16th 
Morning very cool for the season of the year day pleasant 
three vessels passed down the Sound today. Myself and the children 
went on a visit to Mr. Bonsel’s this evening had a very pleasant 
visit Thomas was busy all day halling poles to fence the garden. 


33 Probably James M. Hughes who, with his family, arrived at Ol 
; ; 5 ympia 
on the Exact, in November, 185?. 
SUhaatoou, ’ r %. He subsequently became identified with 
34 Daniel Fauber Brownfield. He had been very prominent in political 
affairs prior to his arrival at New Dungeness, whe h Ms 
became the second settler at that Place: : git Tec) cian 
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Saturday 17th 
The atmosphere is hazy and feels as if we would have rain soon 
all day cloudy and a strong south wind Thomas and Mr. Bonsel 
went to day to cut board timber Mr. B. concluded the task too 
hard and gave it out. Walter Crocket here this evening. all well. 


Sunday 18th 
Morning pleasant but cloudy at 12 o’clock it commenced raining 
and showered a little all evening To day I am very unwell scarcely 
able to sit up. 
Monday 19th 
Day pleasant and clear The children went to J. Crocket’s 
this evening and Susan came home with them to stay all night. I 
am still scarcely able to do my work yet I have it to do. 


Tuesday 20th 
Susan stayed until evening and the little boys took her home 
I had such a pain in my side after they started that I could neither 
lie nor stand strait I did not know for some time what to do 
but at length it gradually became better. 


Wednesday 21 
I felt so unwell this morning that Thomas went after the Dr. 
who came and gave me some medicine which he thought would help 
me. he thought my condition quite a serious one He said I ought 
to quit labour and try to get well. Today pleasant some South 
wind. 
Thursday 22 
This is a very pleasant day I have not been able to write 
for several days until today I feel some better today but very 
weak A Steamer passed this evening supposed to be the Hudson 
Bay steamer Beaver.** Eason is 8 years old today. 


Friday 23rd 
I have lost a day in this week occasioned by my illness. It 
was this evening the Steamer passed here she proved to be the U. 
S. Survaying Steamer Active*® surveying the coasts of Oregon and 
California. The weather at this time is quite cool for the time in 


the year. 


35 The Beaver was the first steam-propelled vessel on the Pacific coast. 
36 The work of the coast survey in this territory was commenced at 
Shoalwater Bay, now Willapa Harbor, and was in charge of two persons: 
Lieutenant James Alden (hydrography) and George Davidson (topography). 
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Saturday 24th 
We have south wind today which is good for those who are 
traveling down the Sound a boat ful of men came over to the Island 
from the Steamer (which is anchored at P. Townsend) yester- 
day evening on a deer hunting expedition I have not been able 
to cook but very little for some time Mrs Bonsel’s little girl Re- 
becca stays with me all the time Mrs. B. herself came over this 
evening and baked me some bread and pies and got supper. just as 
we were ready to eat supper the Dr. on board of the steamer Active 
and the engineer came and they took supper The Doctor is a very 
intelligent looking man. 
Sunday 25th 
Morning cool as usual day pleasant Mrs. Alaxander came over 
today and Mr. A. and Dr. Lansdale who left me a little medicine and 
thinks I am out of danger He wishes to start next week across 
the mountains if I am well enough for Thomas to leave. I cough 
some and have a very bad pain in my sides. 


Monday 26th 
All day quite cool Thermometer 65 degrees The weather in 
the States is, at this season of the year oppressively hot but this is 
an uncommon cool season for this country. everything seems to 
grow very fast 
Thursday 29th 
From Monday until this time I have not been able to write but 
today I feel a great deal better than I have done since I took sick 
Last night was almost as cool as any night we had last winter 
early this morning was uncomfortably cool but today is a beautiful 
pleasant day clear and but little wind stiring Cordelia Smith is 
with me now helping me to do my work until I get stout again 
Dr. Lansdale was over this morning to see when Thomas could start 
across the mountains But T. cannot leave until the scow comes 
we hear she is on her way down We must hear from Mr. Ebey first 
Thomas was digging at his well yesterday he has it 26 ft. and no 
water yet Today he is cutting poles to fix the garden fence to 
keep the cattle out which seems to be almost an impossibility. 


Friday 30th 
This morning is very cold Thermometer about as low as 58 
degrees above zero day clear and pleasant Capt. Porter** and Capt 


37 Dana H. Porter. He removed to 


Port L 7 ins i 
of spars until he died in March, 1880. ndiow, Where die wnt waaeans 
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Bachelor** landed here early this morning in a whaleboat and called 
for breakfast Cordelia and myself got their breakfast although I 
was scarcely able to do anything They went on over to the Cove 
and returned by noon and ate dinner and paid two dollars Capt P. 
is very sociable and his hair is as white as milk. 


Saturday 31st 

Morning cool and pleasant some wind south evening very windy 
and blustry as usual Dr. Lansdale and Thomas have set Monday 
to start across the mountains to meet the Immigrants Cordelia 
went home this evening I am getting well again perhaps only for 
a short period health and life is uncertain I never expect to enjoy 
good health and bodily strength as I have done. Although this is 
a healthy climate my constitution appears to be very much injured, 
but it is useless to repine. I have experienced the loss of relatives 
and now the loss of health; yet I might have still greater losses and 
troubles to bear with I must be resigned to the will of a Higher 
Power. 


August. Sunday 1st 
Last night appeared to be cold enough for frost This morning 
is the coldest we have had this Summer. day pleasant a good deal 
of west wind. This evening I received a letter from Mr. Ebey dated 
Portland July 21st he was well It was brought to Port Townsend by 
Mr. Pettigrove*®® and from there by Mr. Bonsel and Capt. Scott.*° a 
little rain in the forenoon today. 


Monday 2nd 

Morning usually cool day pleasant light breeze west. Dr. Lans- 
dale came over today to start this evening; but as we heard by Capt. 
Scott that the Scow is not far off on her way down they have con- 
cluded to wait its arrival as we expect it will bring satisfactory letters 
from the States. 

Tuesday 3rd. 

Weather still cool. we are not troubled but very little with mus- 
quetoes and flies The sea breeze is very pleasant in the mornings but 
in the evening it is very uncomfortable to persons who are not accus- 
tomed to it. Mr. Bonsel started to Victoria in company with Mr. 
Wilson They intend taking a job there of building a good house. 

38 Charles C. Bachelder. He filed a claim on Port Townsend in 1852 
and with L. B. Hastings, A. A. Plummer and F. W. Pettygrove, became the 
founder of the city of that name. 

59 F. W. Pettygrove. He arrived at Port Townsend in November, 1851, 


where he took a claim on April 24, and, with C. C. Bachelder, A. 
A. Plummer and L. B. Hastings, became the founder of the city of that 


name. 
20 Identity not ascertained. 
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Wednesday 4th 

Day cool Thermometer 60 degrees light wind south this morn- 
ing towards evening the wind turned in the west and was very blus- 
tery The water very rough. John Bartlet staid here last night and 
left his lambs at home and this morning an Indian found one of them 
at the Bay and could not find the other supposed the indian dogs had 
killed it 

Thursday 5th. 

Morning very cool as usual. A good deal of west wind Vege- 
tation is fresh and green yet growing as fast as ever; while reports 
say vegetation in every other portion of Oregon is dried up and dead 
The ground here continues moist through the dry season. Mr. Alex- 
ander has dug his well 60 ft. deep and has come to dry fine sand 
he has quit it. Thomas’ well affords water enough for Mr. Smith's 
family to use we think after a while it will have plenty in it Thomas 
is halling house logs today no news of the Scow yet. A vessel 
passed this evening. 

Friday 6th 

Day pleasant A good breeze south today. Maj. Goldsborough** 
and Capt. Howard came this morning on their way to Dargeon Ness. 
Mr. Starling and Louten. Dement took dinner here today They are 
on their way from Dongeon Ness*? and have taken Mr. Maddison** 
up for selling liquor to the Indians They have him here on the shore 
guarded by souldiers. He was here this evening a few minutes He 
looks very much distressed. 

Saturday 7th 

Morning not quite as cool as usual, and quite cloudy consider- 
able west breeze today. Thomas and Dr. Lonsdale started to Olympia 
today and from thence they comeing back to the Mouth of the Snhomish 
river and are going up it as far as they can in a canoe and then take 
land and view out a road across the mountains to the mouth of the 
Umatilla. Those men are still camped on the beach except Mr. 
Maddison who they have sent up to Stillacoom to await his trial. this 
evening I received a letter from Mr. Ebey and one from Winfield 
stating that mother and brother John and James had started for this 


41 Messrs. Goldsborough, Howard, Sterling and Dement were officers 
connected with the army or navy attached to Fort Steilacoom. Commander 
Louis M. Goldsborough, U. S. N., had come to the Sound in command of 
the Massachusetts, which brought troops and supplies for the founding of 
Fort Steilacoom. Lieutenant John Dement, U. S. A., First Artillery, had 
participated in the rescue of the ill-fated gold seekers captured by Haidah 
Indians on Queen Charlotte island, and had seized the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s ship Cadboro for alleged infractions of the custom’s laws. 

42 oe Dungeness. 

43B. J. Madison. He took a claim at New D i 
and became the founder of that place. earns rack eae 
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country and that Martha was married on the 22 of April just before 
mother started and is not coming I am very sorry she is not coming 
but she may come next year. I am very much rejoiced to hear positive 
news of mother starting and hope she will get here safe. 


Sunday 8th 

Very cool this morning but not as cold as common. Wind west, 
very cloudy all day I have been all alone all day with the exception 
of Eason and Ellison’s company John Barlet stays here of nights 
Those men on the beach started up this morning. I looked for some 
of Mr. Crocket’s people over today but they have not come they 
certainly do not think of me living here alone day after day or some 
of them would visit me I am not able to walk so far to visit them 
and they are provided with wagons and horses so they can ride at any 
time. The water is very rough this evening. This is another Sabbath 
evening my mind reflicts back to the time when I was happy in 
reading and singing and conversing face to face with my friends. I 
do not mean, I am unhappy here but I always feel lonely when Mr 
Ebey is gone which makes my mind meditate upon former scenes in 
my life when I had doting loving relatives all around me, a kind 
mother aunts sisters brothers and cousins and other relatives who would 
spare no pains in making me happy. Today I wrote a letter to Martha 
She is my only sister living I have another dear Sister in Heaven. 


Monday 9th 
Very cloudy and smoky all day today we cannot see any dis- 
tance on the bay or in the prairie The weather is not quite as cold to- 
day as usual No person here all day but Eason Ellison and myself 
since morning. The children are busily engaged studying their books 
feeding and watering their calves and divers other little jobs all day. 


Tuesday 10th 

Very cloudy today and some rain Toward noon the wind raised 
from the south and blew very hard all day which is very disagree- 
able to us. 

Wednesday 11th 

Morning cloudy and warmer than it has been for some time. Mr. 
Ebey arrived this morning before breakfast; I was very much re- 
joiced to see him it was quite unexpected for him to return at 
this time as I expected Legislature would continue in Session longer 
than it did; yet I was very agreeably disappointed. I do not feel 
so lonely now every thing assumes a different aspect to what they did 
yesterday and other days. 


Victor J. Farrar 
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Thursday 12th 

Day unusually warm and somewhat smoky Samuel Crockett, 
Mr. Smith Mr. Howe and Mr. Holbrook were all here in the forenoon. 
All very anxious to hear the news from Mr. Ebey. Mr. Smith arrived 
at noon with his boat which is very much injured and will have to be 
mended. 

Friday 13th 

Weather warm and clear with the exception of some smoke. last 
night was the warmest night we have had here for two months. Mr. 
Ebey & Mr. Chatman* surveyed some yesterday but today Mr. Smith 
is mending his boat and they cannot get hands. All well. Mr. 
Alexander here this evening. 


Sat. the 14th 
Mr. Ebey is geting his claim surveyed today by Mr. Chatman. 
Capt. Bell, John Bartlet and John Alaxander are helping. this day is 
very warm. Mr. Hughs ate dinner here today. 


Sunday 15th 
Morneing clear and warm. Mr. Hughs & Smith Pettegrove Plum- 
ber*® & Wilton all came here for breakfast— Pettigrove crazy after 
butter got some here went to Jno Crockett got some there returned 
Capt Bell, John and Jno-Chapman bound for Port Townsend, all soon 
started— Day very pleasant Miss Smith and her little sister paid 
us a visit today, A Ship comeing up this evening all sails set— 


Monday 16th 
Morning cloudy with south wind; Dr. Tolmie,** his lady and two 
other ladies, His little boy and a little brotherinlaw were here today 
bound for Victoria. They only stopped for a few minutes. Mrs. T. 


44John Butler Chapman. Besides being the co-founder with Lafayette 
Balch of Steilacoom and active politically, Chapman was noted for his 
ability as a surveyor. He was later engaged by William Fraser Tolmie 


to make surveys of all lands claimed by the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company. 


__ #5 A. A. Plummer. He took a claim on Port Townsend on April 24, 
1851, and with C. C. Bachelder, L. B. Hastings and F. W. Pettygrove, became 
the founder of the city of that name. 


46 William Fraser Tolmie was born in Inverness, Scotland, and educated 
as a naturalist, which at that time included medicine. Botany was his 
favorite study. Through the patronage of Sir William Hooker, the famous 
naturalist, he secured, in 1832, an appointment with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and, in company with another appointee, a Mr. Gairdner, also a nat- 
uralist, set sail from London, aboard the Ganymede, and arrived at Fort 
Vancouver on April 30, 1833. Here he received orders from Dr. McLoughlin 
to repair to Milbank Sound to assist in the founding of Fort McLoughlin. 
In 1834, he was surgeon with an expedition under Ogden to the Stikeen 
river, served at Fort Simpson, and went to Milbank Sound, where he re- 
mained until February, 1836, when he took up his abode at Fort Vancouver. 
Here he remained until 1840, when he was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. The year 1841 he seems to have spent in organizing agricultural 
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is half indian but she shows but very little of the indian features and 
appears to be quite intelligent. She was educated by the Hudson B. C. 
in Victoria. The Dr. was very kind in leaving us a fine large piece 
of fresh beef as a present. a brig passing up. 


Tuesday 17th 


Day pleasant and clear until towards evening, when it looked very 
much like rain Mrs. Bonsel gave a great alarm of fire this morning 
The Indians had set fire not far far from the house and it was about 
to burn up the house . She moved her things out and sent all over 
the neighborhood for men but none could be found they were all off 
surveying and cuting timber & , towards night, the men came 
and I sent them up and they succeeded in getting the house out of 
danger. 

Wednesday 18 

Morning cloudy and considerable rain through the day Mr Chat- 
man has surveyed all the claims of those who wish to survey at this 
time on the Island and has gone to Port Townsend in company with 
Capt. Bell and John Bartlet, to survey claims over there. A large 
brig passed up last evening just in the time of our trouble about 
the fire. We received another letter from Winfield and one from 
brother John. Himself mother, and James were as far as Kanes- 
ville on their way to Oregon the 21st of May, and the road was 
crowded with Immigrants. 


Thursday 19 

Rain more or less all night the ground this morneing quite 
moiste, showery all day— doing little or nothing today—pulled an 
Indians wool and kicked another ones bottom today for being im- 
pudent & saucy to R when I am absent— Day cloudy, drisselly & 
calm— 

Friday 20 

Day cloudy and warm vessel passed up today; not very well 

today. 


establishments in the Willamette valley. In 1841, he sailed to England, 
where he remained until 18438, attending to the agricultural interests of 
the Company. During these years he had acquired a knowledge of Spanish, 
having in mind an appointment to the post at Yerba Buena, but upon his 
return to America was given the superintendency of the Puget Sound Ag- 
ricultural Company, instead. In 1859, he removed to Victoria, but continued 
to manage the affairs of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company until that 
company’s interests were purchased by the United States government in 
the later sixties. Dr. Tolmie married the daughter of John Work, a clerk 
in the employe of the Company. His death occurred at Victoria in 1888. 


(Continued in the next issue.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Davin TuHompson’s Narrative or His Expirorations 1n WEsT- 
erRN America, 1784-1812. Edited by J. B. Tyrrell. (Toronto, The 
Champlain Society, 1916. Pp. 582.) 

This is volume XII in the important series being issued by the 
Champlain Society for members and subscribing libraries only. This 
particular narrative is of great importance to the State of Washing- 
ton for many reasons, the two most important being the facts that the 
text refers frequently to this region and that part of the editing was 
done by a well known citizen of this State. The editor’s preface 
says: “In compiling the notes on the country west of the mountains 
I have been especially fortunate in securing the assistance of Mr. T. 
C. Elliott, of Walla Walla, Washington, U. S. A., who is intimately 
acquainted with the early history of the north-western states and 
especially of the Columbia valley. He was kind enough to visit me 
in Toronto, where we had the pleasure of reading over Thompson’s 
original note-books together. His notes throughout are signed with 
his initials, T. C. KE.” A number of the illustrations are from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Elliott and by others, including Mr. Frank Palmer of 
Spokane. 

There is a touch of literary romance in the editor’s preface when 
he recites how his own work on the Geological Survey of Canada 
caused him to realize that some man at some time had done very 
accurate work in the western lands. He then heard of Thompson’s 
maps and notes. He began to study them and when he learned that 
Thompson at seventy years of age had prepared an accurate narrative 
from his notes he sought that narrative, finally buying it from Mr. 
Charles Lindsley, who had secured it from Thompson’s son. It is this 
narrative that is now published, the editor declaring: ‘“‘the present 
volume, with its wealth of new information about Western America, 
is issued with the hope that it may assist in confirming David Thomp- 
son in his rightful place as one of the greatest geographers of the 
world.” 

This splendid volume fully justifies the use of those phrases 
“wealth of new information” and “one of the greatest geographers.” 
Scholars will henceforth turn to its pages for accurate records of the 
beginnings of civilized history in large areas of the northwest. 

After a number of years in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Thompson became associated with the North-West Com- 
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pany and in 1807 he crossed the mountains to the headwaters of the 
Columbia river and began vigorous work for his company. Continuing 
this work, he descended the river to its mouth, arriving at the newly 
built American fort Astoria on July 15, 1811. There he found his old 
partner, Duncan McDougall, in charge for Astor’s Pacific Fur Com- 
pany. After a few days at Astoria, Thompson ascended the Columbia 
river and later in the year continued his surveys to the river’s source. 
Editor Tyrrell says: “Portions of this river have never been re- 
surveyed since that time, so that Thompson’s surveys still appear on 
every map of the Columbia river that is published.’”’ Thompson re- 
turned to Montreal in the summer of 1812 and “never again did he 
visit the scenes of his western exploits.” His great work in the north- 
west was thus accomplished in five years. 


Mr. Elliott’s initials “T. C. E.” are signed to eighty-seven foot- 
notes, some of them extensive ones. They reveal his familiarity with 
the ground covered and in each case the note helps the present-day 
reader to a better understanding of the text. His friends will rejoice 
to see him thus associated with this important addition to American 
historical literature. 


Historians in Oregon who have frequently discussed the origin 
of the name of Willamette River will find this paragraph, from page 
493, of interest: 


“In the afternoon, when the River ran to the WSW a high 
Mountain, isolated, of a conical form, a mass of pure Snow without 
the appearance of rock, appeared, which I took to be Mount Hood, 
and which it was; from the lower part of the River this Mountain is 
in full view, and with a powerful achromatic Telescope I examined it; 
when clear, the Snow always appeared as fresh fallen, it stands south 
of the Columbia River, near the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and 
from six thousand feet and upwards [is] one immense mass of pure 
snow; what is below the limit of perpetual Snow, appears to be con- 
tinually renewed by fresh falls of Snow, its many Streamlets form 
Rivers, one of which the Wilarmet, a noble River through a fine 
country falls into the Columbia River.” 


The date of that entry was July 9, 1811. 


This valuable source book will not be very generally accessible 
in the Pacific Northwest. The Champlain Society’s publications go 
only to members and to subscribing libraries. For a number of years 
there has been a waiting list of each. In the published list of those 
fortunate enough to receive the works there is but one member in the 
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State of Washington—George W. Soliday, of Seattle. Victoria has 
one member and Vancouver has thirteen members. Among the sub- 
scribing libraries, these only are found in the Northwest: Carnegie 
Library, Vancouver, B. C.; Legislative Library of British Columbia, 
Victoria, B. C.; Public Library, Spokane, Wash,; Public Library, and 
Library of the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Epmonp S. MEAny. 


Earty Days 1x Oxtp Orecon. By Katharine Berry Judson. 
(Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. 1916. Pp. 263. $1.00.) 


This is an attempt to give in the form of episodes a connected 
history of Old Oregon. The result has been the production of a very 
readable book, albeit somewhat fragmentary and out of balance. Such 
a result is scarcely avoidable where topical treatment is adopted. 
These disconnected chapters are not by any means of equal historical 
value, and, speaking generally, are taken from the usual and easily 
accessible authorities. The mysterious ship wrecked upon the Oregon 
coast in pre-historic days casts the glamour of romance upon the 
scene of action. The sketches of the work of the early explorers— 
Cook, Meares, Gray, Lewis & Clark—despite the author’s claim of 
original research are bounded by the four corners of the common 
sources. The chapters upon the Indian Thief, the Exciting Horse 
Race, and the Adventures in the Yakima Valley are quite realistic, 
but are taken from Ross Cox and Alexander Ross, who would hardly 
recognize the events in their new garb. And why should space be 
found for these trivial matters when the work of Mackenzie, Fraser, 
Thompson and Vancouver are practically omitted. 


The chapters on Fort Vancouver and John McLoughlin and The 
Oregon Trail are especially commendable for their combination of 
accuracy of general outline with a wondrously vivid reproduction of 
the life of those days. There is a tendency to the romantic and to 
errors in detail, but these chapters show Miss Judson at her best, and 
reflect her wide reading and fine appreciation of what may be termed 
“atmosphere.” 

The discussion of the Oregon Question, while not nearly as com- 
plete and full as could be desired, shows a correct understanding and 
a broad grasp of the situation. One remarks, however, the absence of 
reference to the Nootka Convention and only brief mention of the 
“Joint Occupancy” treaty of 1818, both of which bear most directly 
upon the subject. Some confusion seems to exist in the mind of the 
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author; on page 143 we are told that no one owned Oregon; on page 
146 the statement is made that Oregon belonged to Great Britain; 
and on page 154 we find that the United States had the better claim 
to the Southern portion and Great Britain to the Northern. Miss 
Judson is quite right in concluding that the real reason of Great 
Britain’s acceptance or offer of 49° was that it was thought the value 
of the territory did not justify war and all its resultant hatred. 
Though not citing her authority she doubtless has in mind, inter alia, 
Lord Ashburton’s celebrated letter to Mr. Sturgis of April 2nd, 1845. 


The real position and conduct of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
the trying days of the thirties and forties are placed before the reader 
sympathetically, yet with historical correctness. As the years go by 
and the mists of misrepresentation are dissipated by historical research 
the genuine assistance so freely given by that Company through its 
noble Chief Factor, Doctor McLoughlin, to the early pioneers is be- 
coming more clearly appreciated and understood. 

The greater part of the book is stated to be “especially intended 
for children,” but it is questionable whether this can be pleaded as an 
excuse for the almost babyish language so frequently employed, or 
for the inelegances which so plentifully abound. Many errors occur, 
errors which with ordinary care could have been avoided. Captain 
Cook was not instructed to search for the “River of the West, 
(p. 7), his search was to begin only after reaching 65°; he did not 
name Cape Flattery because he was disappointed (p. 7), but because 
its appearance had flattered him with the hope of finding a harbor; 
he did not anchor in Friendly Cove (p. 14), but in Resolution Cove, 
Blight Island; the name of the strait is not San Juan de Fuca (p. 22) 
—whatever Fuca may have been he certainly was no saint; when 
Gray and Vancouver met near the entrance of the Strait of Fuca, 
Vancouver did not invite Gray to visit him, nor did “the Yankee go 
aboard the British vessel for a friendly chat’ (p. 26), on the con- 
trary, Vancouver sent two of his officers to visit the Columbia; there 
is no record in Grays’ log of his taking possession of the Columbia 
region (p. 29); the City of Spokane is only nine miles, not forty, 
from old Spokane House (p. 185); the statements that Olympia was 
selected as the capital because of its central location and that settlers 
could get supplies from passing ships (p. 186) scarcely fit with the 
geographical facts; the City of Walla Walla is not six miles (p. 187), 
but over thirty miles from the Columbia river; and the slightest local 
inquiry would have led to the rejection of the story of the cow-hide 
rails on the railroad built from the Columbia river to Walla Walla. 
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These are but samples of errors which in some instances give the 
reader an entirely wrong idea of the actual facts or events. 

The appendix contains a brief, well-written and accurate sketch 
of the history of Old Oregon in which are clearly set out the real sit- 
uation involved in the sale of the Astor venture, the two sides of the 
Oregon dispute, and a summary of subsequent events. The principal 
errors, evidently due to haste, are found on page 238. Ingraham’s 
vessel was the Hope, not the Good Hope. Beach-le-mer is, we sup- 
pose, intended for béche-de-mer, the trepang; Hearn, Frazer and 
Tatooch Tesse, should be Hearne, Fraser, and Tacoutche Tesse; the 
mouth of the Fraser River was discovered by Simon Fraser in 1808, 
not in 1824; the statement of the terms of the Nootka Convention 
(p. 239) is quite inaccurate and misleading. The volume is well print- 
ed, free from typographical errors, and contains about twenty-seven 
illustrations. It also includes a good bibliography, which is something 
more instructive than the usual dry list of authorities. 


F. W. Howay. 


In THE WaKE oF THE War Canor. By the Venerable W. H. 
Collison, Archdeacon of Metlakahtla. Introduction by the Lord Bishop 


of Derby. (New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1916. Pp. 352. 
$1.75 net.) 


The book has twenty-four illustrations and a map. It is dedi- 
cated: “To the Glory of God in the Extension of His Kingdom 
Everywhere.” The work is by, for, and of the missionaries, convey- 
ing in the recital much valuable historical information. 

No one can mention Metlakahtla on the Pacifie Coast without 
calling to mind William Duncan. On putting this new book to that 
test it is found that the author deals kindly but briefly with the well 
known character. On page 23 he tells how the young man was sent 
by the Church Missionary Society from England “as the messenger 
of the Gospel of Peace on board a vessel of war,” arriving at Esqui- 
malt June 13, 1857. On three other occasions he mentions Duncan’s 
work but does not bring the record down to the more recent troubled 
days about which no adequate report has yet been given. 

There are twenty-seven chapters in the book, giving information 
about missions up and down the Coast. He mentions two well known 
men as follows: “The Protestant Episcopal Church of the States, 
under the able and energetic leadership of Bishop Peter Rowe and 
Archdeacon Stuck, has been seeking and saving the lost sheep of the 


Alaskan tribes from Skagway to the Yukon.’ He rejoices over the 
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evangelisation of the Indian tribes of the north, concluding as fol- 
lows: 

“And from this commanding and central position where East and 
West unite, the influence of such a nation, stretching from ocean to 
ocean of Canada’s great Dominion, shall roll in ceaseless waves and 
currents around the globe, to remind us of the King of Righteousness, 
whose subjects we are, and of His Kingdom, which shall never pass 
away nor be destroyed.” 


A Hunprep anp Sixty Booxs sy Wasuineton AutnHors. By 
Susan Whitcomb Hassell. (Everett, Wash. The Author, 1916. Pp. 
40. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


This is the beginning of a work that needed to be done. Few 
people have been aware of the amount and variety of literature pro- 
duced by writers in the State of Washington. This little book will go 
far toward awakening an interest in such matters that will prove 
alike helpful to the authors and to newly acquired readers. 


The paragraphs have been arranged under these headings: His- 
tory, Travel and Description, Scientifie and Technical, Fiction, Juve- 
nile, Poetry, Unclassified Prose, Other Writers. There follow eight 
pages of quotations under the title: “Lines Worth Knowing by 
Heart.” There is an index. 

The author will undoubtedly soon hear of so many important 
omissions that a new edition will be called for and that will give an 
opportunity for many needed improvements. In the first place there 
should be some order of arrangement, alphabetical, chronological, 
geographical, or some other scheme. The absence of order seems 
without defense. The value of the work would have been greatly 
increased if the names and addresses of the publishers of the books 
had been given as well as the number of pages in each volume. The 
bibliographical aids in any up-to-date library would have supplied 
the information. The absence of such data leaves the work unfinished. 

The book has some errors. The very first item says that Emily 
Inez Denny is the daughter of Arthur A. Denny, which is not true. 
The most important single item of literature produced in the State 
of Washington is “The North American Indian,’ by Edward S. 
Curtis. It is here given as item Number 41 and seems to be com- 
plete in ten volumes. It has been announced so often that the work is 
to comprise twenty volumes and twenty portfolios that this erroneous 
statement seems unfortunate in such a list. The Curtis books sell for 
$3,500.00 a set, which makes the further blunder: “J. Pierpont Mor- 
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gan subscribed $3,000.00 as an advance guarantee,” look ridiculous. 
Mr. Morgan’s subscription was $75,000.00. 

These matters are not mentioned in the spirit of fault-finding. 
Mrs. Hassell will surely find an early opportunity of making use of 
these suggestions. 


Other Books Received 


AMERICAN JEwisH Historica Sociery. Publications, Number 
24, New York, The Society, 1916. Pp. 169.) 


Bryan, Wituertmvs Bogart. A History of the National Capital, 
From Its Foundation Through the Period of Adoption of the Organic 
Act. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. Vol. II, 1815- 
1878. Pp. 707. $5.00.) 


Cotumsra Historica Society. Records, Volume 19. (Wash- 
ington, The Society, 1916. Pp. 234.) 


Fretp Museum or Narurat History. Annual Report, 1915. 
(Chicago, Field Museum, 1916. Pp. 74.) 


Inuinois State Historicay Society. Transactions for the year 
1915. (Springfield, The Society, 1916. Pp. 211.) 


Kansas State Historica Society. A list of books indispens- 
able to a knowledge of Kansas History and Literature. (Topeka, 
State Printer, 1916. Pp. 16.) 


New Hampsuire Historicat Socrery. Manual, 1916. (Con- 
cord, The Society, 1916. Pp. 61.) 


Ruope Istanp Historicat Society. Museum illustrating the 
history of the state. (Providence, The Society, 1916. Pp. 32.) 


Ruope Isxtanp Huistoricat Society. Necrology, 1913-14. 
(Providence, The Society, 1916. Pp. 12.) 


Trowsripce, Mrs. Etrorp Parry. Connecticut Houses: A list 


of manuscript histories of early Connecticut Homes. (Hartford, Con- 
neticut State Library, 1916. Pp. 33.) 


Unitep States Carnoric Histroricau Society. Historical Rec- 


ords and Studies. Volume IX, June, 1916. (New York, The So- 
ciety. Pp. 258.) 


WASHINGTON IRRIGATION INSTITUTE. Proceedings of the Third 


Annual Meeting. (North Yakima, L. L. Lynn, Secretary, 1916. Pp. 
243. $1.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


Markers for the Oregon Trail 


The Daughters of the American Revolution and the Sons of the 
American Revolution have undertaken to place ten markers on the 
Oregon Trail in Washington at the following places: Tumwater, 
Bush Prairie, Tenino, mouth of Skookum Chuck, Chehalis (formerly 
Saunders Bottom), Jackson Prairie, Toledo (formerly Cowlitz Land- 
ing), Olequa, Kelso and Crossing of Lewis River. The first three 
have been unveiled with appropriate ceremonies. 

The first programme was at Tumwater on August 18, at 9:30 
a.m. The meeting was called to order by General Hazard Stevens, 
Chairman of the Oregon Trail Committee of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The exercises included the following: Invocation by 
Hon. P. D. Moore, Chaplain of the Pioneer and Historical Society of 
Thurston County; Song, “America;” Introduction, by Mrs. J. S. Mc- 
Kee, First Vice-President of the State Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; Marking the National Old Trails, by Mrs. 
Henry McCleary, Chairman of the National Old Trails Committee 
of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Presentation of the Marker to the State Regent of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the State President of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, by Mrs. Overton Gentry Ellis, Chairman of the 
Oregon Trail Committee of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; Acceptance, by Mrs. Edmund Bowden, State Regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; Acceptance, by Mr. Orison J. 
C. Dutton, State President of the Sons of the American Revolution; 
Unveiling, by Miss Anne Bayliss, Miss Elizabeth Jaynes, Master 
Charles Alden Artzel, Master James S. Stanford, Jr.; Address, by 
Mrs. William Cummings Story, President General of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution; Presentation of 
the Marker to the State and to the City of Tumwater, by Mrs. Eliza 
Ferry Leary; Response for the State, by Governor Ernest Lister; 
Response for Tumwater, by Mayor O. S. Lee; Song, “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

The second and third unveilings were combined with a celebration 
of La Fayette’s Birthday on September 6. At Tenino, at 2 p. m., Mr. 
Orison J. C. Dutton, State President of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, was the presiding chairman. The programme included 
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the following: Invocation, by Rev. D. E. Ellis; Song, “America ;” 
Presentation of the Marker to the State, by Mrs. Edmund Bowden, 
State Regent of the Daughters of the American Revolution; Unveiling, 
by Miss Jessie Louise Campbell; Response for the State, by Governor 
Ernest Lister; Response for Tenino, by Mr. J. F. Metzger; Tribute 
to La Fayette, by Mr. Ernest B. Hussey; Song, “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


At 4 p. m. at Bush Prairie, the presiding chairman was Mrs. Ed- 
mund Bowden, State Regent of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. The programme was as follows: Invocation, Hon. P. D. 
Moore, Chaplain of the Pioneer and Historical Society of Thurston 
County; Song, “America;’ Address and Unveiling, by Miss Anne 
Gaston; Presentation of the Marker to the State, by Mr. George A. 
Virtue; Acceptance, by Governor Ernest Lister; Song, “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


The Simmons Monument 


In the April number of this Quarterly, pages 136-143 and 178, 
references were made to the work of the Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety of Thurston County in preparing a monument to the memory of 
Colonel Michael Troutman Simmons and the pioneers who founded 
at Tumwater in 1845 the first American settlement on Puget Sound. 
The heavy snows of winter had prevented a completion of the monu- 
ment in time for the meeting on March 2, but an ample and successful 
programme was provided for the meeting on July 12, as follows: 
Song, “Star Spangled Banner;” Invocation, by Hon. P. D. Moore; 
Address of Welcome, by General Hazard Stevens, President of the 
Society: Response, by Judge Overton G. Ellis, of the Sons of the 
American Revolution; Response, by George H. Himes, Secretary of 
the Oregon Pioneer Society; Basket Dinner in the adjacent park; 
Address at the Monument, Governor Ernest Lister; First American 
Settlers, by Professor Edmond S. Meany, President of the Pioneer 
Association of the State of Washington; Address, by P. M. Troy, 
Chairman of the Monument Committee; Address, by W. P. Bonney, 
Secretary of the Washington State Historical Society (which gave the 
beautiful bronze tablet on the monument); Address, by Mayor C. S. 
Lee of Tumwater; Unveiling of the Manument, by Mrs. Bertha Sim- 
mons Fairson, Miss Mary Bush and Christopher C. Simmons. 


The cost of the monument was defrayed by the heirs of the late 
Leopold F. Schmidt. 
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To Honor an Indian 


Hon. Wesley L. Jones has introduced a bill in the United States 
Senate to aid in the erection of a monument to Indian Timothy at his 
grave near Alpowa, Asotin County, Washington. The bill proposes 
to appropriate $25,000 to the Garfield County Pioneer Association to 
be expended under certain stipulations. The reasons are given as 
follows: “To commemorate the services rendered by Indian Timothy 
in the rescue of the United States troops under Colonel Steptoe in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-eight and his assistance at various 
times to the white settlers of the Northwest as well as his valuable 
services to the cause of civilization and Christianity.” 


[The aim of this department is to furnish outlines that will aid 
those who wish to study the subject carefully. 
its greatest use will be as a guide for members of women’s clubs, liter- 
ary societies, and classes in colleges or high schools. It will be a form 
of university extension without the theses and examinations necessary 
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for the earning of credits toward a degree.] 


XX. Washington Since Statehood 


1. Period of Extravagance. 


a. 


< 


ge ao oe 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Plunge after long wait for statehood, 1889. 
i. New institutions established. 

ii. Clamor of counties for favors. 

iii. Large appropriations. 

iv. Frequent deficiency appropriations. 
Large participation in World’s Columbian Exposition. 
i. Valuable results. 

ii. Heavy expenditures. 

World-wide panic of 1893. 

Governor McGraw’s vigorous retrenchments. 
Election of Fusion Party, 1896. 


Effect of the Klondike. 
Arrival of steamer Portland in Seattle, July 17, 1897. 


Sixty miners brought $800,000 in gold dust. 
One of greatest stampedes in history resulted. 
Hard times in Washington vanished in a day. 
Increasing business with Alaska. 


Spanish-American War. 


Washington’s participation. 
Agitation to send more than one regiment. 
Interest awakened in the Orient. 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


Held in Seattle in 1909. 
Wonderful progress of the Northwest revealed. 
Permanent improvements saved by the State. 
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It is expected that 


Washington Since Statehood 


Economic Development. 


a. 


£. 


g. 
h. 


Lumber. 
i. Extensive improvements in methods. 
ii Effects of the tariff changes. 


iii. Prospects of impetus from Panama Canal. 


Fish. 

i, Salmon canneries. 

ii. Cold storage shipments. 
iii. Hatcheries. 

iv. Protective laws. 


Mines. 
iC one 
ii. Copper. 


iii. Silver and gold. 
iv. Building materials. 
Commerce. 
i. With Alaska. 
ii. Throughout Pacific countries. 


iii. Great stimulus from the European war. 


iv. Completion of Lake Washington canal. 
Shipbuilding. 

i. Remarkable increase in late years. 
Manufactures. 
Irrigation. 
Agriculture. 


Political Growth. 


os Sar 


Australian ballot. 

Direct primaries. 
Initiative and referendum. 
Recall. 

Woman suffrage. 


Social Improvements. 


a. 


b. 


Increase of churches. 
Efficiency of schools. 

i. Washington leads the nation. 
Small percentage of illiteracy. 
Fostering higher education. 

Art and literature. 
i, Small beginnings. 
ii. Rapid growth. 
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Charities being organized. 
Mothers’ pensions. 


0a th 


Workingmen’s insurance. 
Prohibition. 


ede 


8. Federal Activity in the State. 


a. Extent. 

i. From postoffice to specialized bureaus. 

ii. Enormous aggregate of men and money used. 
b. New work added from year to year. 
c. Embodies significant change in government. 


Brsuiograpuy.—This last installment of the Northwestern His- 
tory Syllabus is the most difficult one for which to suggest a working 
bibliography. The time is recent and the materials for study are 
scattered. There is one big advantage, however, in the element of re- 
cent time. Many witnesses of, and participants in, the events are 
still living. Thy may be interviewed. The studies thus made will be 
constructive as well as interesting. 


GovERNMENT Reports.—In most large libraries the Public Doc- 
uments of the Federal Government are available. There are also 
many Government Reports and pamphlets not always included in the 
larger series. When these refer to postoffices, light houses, life-saving 
stations, national forests, assay offices, Indian reservations and the 
many other forms of Federal activity in the State, it is obvious that 
some help may be obtained from them in this study. It is slow picking, 
for in most cases the information is given by district or by project and 
rarely is it given by States. 


Hines, Rev. H. K.—An Illustrated History of the State of 
Washington, published by The Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1893. In this large book, Chapter XXXIX, pages 279-283, will be 
found to apply on this particular subject. The chapter is entitled: 
“Washington at the World’s Fair,’ meaning the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


Livine Parricipants.—Every community has some men and 
women who have personal knowledge of the facts of recent State his- 
tory. Every fact obtained from them and recorded in these studies 
will have a value for the future workers in the field of State his- 
tory. 
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Luun, Apsutant Wituiam L.—Official History of the Opera- 
tions of the First Washington Infantry, U. S. V., in the Campaign 
in the Philippine Islands. There are 117 pages in this record. It 
appears as an addendum to Karl Irving Faust’s “Campaigning in 
the Philippines,’ published by The Hicks-Judd Company, San Fran- 
cisco, 1899. The work is abundantly illustrated. Adjutant Luhn 
says that through the courtesy of Colonel John H. Wholley he was 
permitted to use the official records of the regiment in compiling the 
history. 


Meany, Epmonp S.—Governors of Washington, published by the 
Printing Department, University of Washington, Seattle, 1915. This 
little book contains brief biographical sketches of all the governors 
from the beginning of the Territory to the present time. 


Meany, Epmonp S.—History of the State of Washington. The 
last chapters of this book deal with the theme of this syllabus. There 
is probably no other place where there can be found a study of the 
Federal activity in the State of Washington. 


Newspapers.—Files of newspapers published in this State are 
saved in most cases and when available for the time covered will be 
found most useful in such a study. 
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THE PIONEER ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


This issue of The Washington Historical Quarterly, being the 
first of the new year and the beginning of a new volume, is planned 
as a tribute to the pioneers of Washington. All the articles have 
been selected with that end in view. In the same spirit this article 
has been prepared about the State organization of pioneers. 

Moved by a desire for fellowship and organization, a call was 
issued through the newspapers for a meeting of old settlers and, in 
response to that call, the meeting was held in Columbia Hall, Olympia, 
on October 10, 1883. John M. Swan was chosen chairman and Robert 
Frost, secretary. . 

It was decided to form a pioneer association and a committee, 
consisting of Dr. N. Ostrander, Benjamin F. Shaw and Captain S. W. 
Percival, was appointed to draft a constitution. 

At that very first meeting there was debated the question as to 
who would be eligible for membership. The first suggestion limiting 
the membership to those who had come to the Territory prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1855, and who had resided therein continuously since 1858, 
was lost. It was then decided to admit all those who had come to 
the Territory prior to January 1, 1856. The chairman and secretary 
were then directed to issue a call for all qualified pioneers to meet 
at Olympia on October 23, 1883. 

At that second meeting the constitution was adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, A. S. Abernethy; first vice- 
president, C. C. Hewitt; second vice-president, Benjamin F. Shaw; 
secretary, John M. Swan; treasurer, G. A. Barnes; directors (with 
the president, first vice-president and secretary), N. Ostrander and 
James Longmire. The enrollment of members followed, forty-three 
being on the first list. A majority of those have since died but the 
first secretary, Robert Frost, who signed the call for the meetings, is 
still living at Olympia. 
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While those meetings are taken as the birth of the State or- 
ganization, it will be shown later than they were not the first pioneer 
meetings. 

Looking back at those days, it seems likely that the impulse for 
organization was quickened by the “Last Spike’ celebrations of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company in September of that year, 1883. 
The old settlers correctly reasoned that when passengers could come 
to the “Oregon Country” in railroad coaches the days of real pioneers 
were ended. This idea of such an impulse has this interesting evi- 
dence: A call was issued for a special meeting at Olympia on April 
9, 1884, to consider plans for a great pioneer excursion over the 
new railroad. At the meeting, Daniel Bagley, C. H. Hale and ‘J. P. 
Stewart were appointed a committee to confer with the railway ofh- 
cials. John M. Swan, as secretary, then makes this record: 

“The committee reported, as the lowest rates the railroad agents 
would grant, the following: For seventy-five or more persons, from 
Portland to St. Paul and return, $100 each; to New York and return, 
$140; to Chicago and return, $114. An emigrant sleeping car was 
offered the excursionists. The rates were too high and there was no 
excursion.” 

While they were disappointed over the plan of retracing the way 
of their ox-teams and “prairie schooners” in a sleeping car, they had 
the satisfaction of knowing that their new organization was pros- 
pering. The list of forty-three members had expanded to one of two 
hundred and fifty-four members. 

The first annual reunion was held at Olympia on July 3, 1884. 
The plan of that meeting has been followed more or less closely ever 
since. The constitution and by-laws were amended. The dues of 
members and the pay of the secretary were attended to and further 
meetings were arranged. Entertainment was provided and those who 
made addresses received a vote of thanks. Another effort was made 
for an excursion over the new railroad but the secretary records: 
“This conference resulted precisely as did the first, no lower rates 
being obtained.” 

The constitution, as amended and approved at that first annual 
meeting, called the organization “Washington Pioneer Association.” 
The provision for membership was: “All persons residing in the 
Territory of Washington prior to January 1, 1860, and all members 
of or persons eligible to membership in the pioneer organizations of 
California, Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia, and none others, are 
eligible to membership in this Association.” 


The second annual reunion was held in Tacoma on June 16 and 
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17, 1885. The roll then showed a membership of three hundred and 
thirty-eight. This time they had a little railroad excursion as guests 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to the Puyallup Valley. 
_An adjourned meeting was provided for at Tacoma on August 10, 1885. 
The principal purposes of the meeting were to arrange for changes in 
the constitution and by-laws and to provide for incorporating the or- 
ganization. 

The third annual reunion was held in Seattle on June 1, 1886, 
and it was at this meeting that it was shown that the Olympia organ- 
ization of 1883 was not the first pioneer society. Judge H. G. Struve 
called attention to the fact that as early as 1871 a pioneer association 
had been formed in Seattle. That organization had appointed a com- 
mittee of which Judge Orange Jacobs was chairman and he asked 
that Judge Jacobs be heard. Judge Jacobs stated that the King 
County organization had expanded its scope so as to include all pio- 
neers of the Territory. It had been incorporated and all that but 
the members believed that all pioneers should belong to one organiza- 
tion. The society he represented was ready to be merged into the 
Washington Pioneer Association if their own members were all re- 
ceived as charter members of the newer organization. The merging 
of the two societies was accomplished and a committee of three from 
each society was appointed to prepare the necessary changes in the 
constitution and by-laws. 

The fourth reunion was held at Port Townsend on June 2, 1887; 
the fifth at Seattle on June 5, 1888; the sixth at Olympia on June 4, 
1889. That completes the record down to statehood. 

Of late years the meetings and reunions have all been held in 
Seattle. For this there are several reasons and among them are two 
of most importance. Judge John J. McGilvra, well known as a pio- 
neer lawyer, died on December 19, 1903. He bequeathed to the Pio- 
neer Association a lot on the shore of Lake Washington near the 
home in which he had lived for thirty-six years. The anchoring qual- 
ity of that property was increased by another pioneer—Sarah Loretta 
Denny. She died on July 25, 1907, and when her will was probated 
it was found that, among other fine and helpful bequests, she had 
left for the Pioneer Association enough money to build a large two- 
story brick structure in which to hold the meetings and reunions. That 
property thus improved has done much toward stimulating the spirit 
of loyalty of the pioneers for their State organization. 

On December 5, 1895, the society filed articles of incorporation 
under State laws. The name was changed to “The Pioneer Association 
of the State of Washington.” The cost of membership is purposely 
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kept from being burdensome. The admission fee is one dollar and 
dues are one dollar a year for men. Women are free. After the 
many changes from year to year the present rules provide that persons 
are eligible who have resided in Washington, Territory and State, for 
forty years prior to the time of their application for membership. 

In many counties of the State there have grown up pioneer or- 
ganizations. As some of these counties passed through their frontier 
or pioneer experiences later than others, it is quite natural that such 
local societies should have membership requirements different from 
those of the State Association. There has developed, however, a desire 
for cooperation. On November 22, 1916, the Board of Trustees of the 
Pioneer Association of the State of Washington adopted a motion to 
invite each local pioneer society in the State to choose an official 
delegate to bring or send to the annual meetings in June messages of 
greeting. Through these delegates the State society can be kept 
informed about the work of all pioneer associations in the State. It 
is hoped that this plan will prove mutually helpful. 

As in many other organizations, the secretary of the Washington 
Pioneer Association has been the most important officer. Among those 
who have served in that capacity are Robert Frost, John M. Swan, 
Francis Henry, Charles Prosch, Edgar Bryan, Thomas H. Cann and 
Major W. V. Rinehart. The last named is the present incumbent. His 
address is 416 Alaska Building, Seattle. 

The present officers of the association are as follows: President, 
Edmond S. Meany; vice-president, George H. Foster; secretary, Major 
W. V. Rinehart; treasurer, William M. Calhoun; trustees, Frank H. 
Winslow, chairman; M. R. Maddocks, William H. Pumphrey, James 
McCombs and Leander Miller. Epmonp S. Meany. 


PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETIES OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


As announced in the January, 1915, number of the Quarterly, a 
survey of the pioneer and historical societies of the State of Wash- 
ington will be given each year. Co-operation is desired with these or- 
ganizations. Any news of historical work, of publications, the marking 
of historic sites, or the celebration of historical events, as well as 
changes in the officers of the societies listed will be welcomed by the 
Washington Historical Quarterly. 

The societies which have come to the notice of the Quarterly are 
as follows: 


PrionreER AssociATION OF THE STATE oF WasuHiNGTON. The head- 
quarters are at Pioneer Hall, Seattle. The officers for 1916 were: 
Edmond S. Meany, president, Seattle; George H. Foster, vice-presi- 
dent, Colby; W. V. Rinehart, Sr., secretary, Seattle; W. M. Calhoun, 
treasurer, Seattle; trustees: F. H. Winslow, M. R. Maddocks, James 
McCombs, W. H. Pumphrey, Leander Miller. This society was 
founded on October 23, 1883, at Olympia. The annual meeting is 
held during the first week in June at the Pioneer Hall building at 
Madison Park, Seattle. The original membership requirements were 
residence on the Pacific Coast prior to the year 1870; at present a 
person to become a member must have lived in the territory forty years 
prior to date of application for membership. The society has about 
800 members, but the records, however, include as many more, as 
many of the older pioneers have neglected to keep up their dues. The 
society invites all local associations to send a delegate to the annual 


meeting. 


WasHINGTON State Historicat Society. The headquarters are 
at 401 North Cliff Avenue, Tacoma. The officers for 1916 were: 
Henry Hewitt, Jr., president, Tacoma; Hazard Stevens, vice-president, 
Olympia; W. P. Bonney, secretary, Tacoma; William H. Dickson, 
treasurer, Tacoma; curators: P. G. Hubbell, Tacoma; L. L. Benbow, 
Sumner; W. J. Bowman, Puyallup; John Arthur, Seattle; Walter S. 
Davis, Tacoma; Walter N. Granger, Zillah; Harry M. Painter, Se- 
attle; Thomas Huggins, Tacoma; L. F. Jackson, Pullman; W. D. Ly- 
man, Walla Walla; Sarah S. McMillan-Patton, Hoquiam. For two 
years the society published the “Washington Historical Magazine,” 
now discontinued. It has published two volumes of its “Proceedings.” 
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The society was founded on October 8, 1891, and any citizen of the 
state may become a member. 


Wasuineton Unriversrty Stare Histroricat Socrery. The head- 
quarters are at the University of Washington, Seattle. The officers 
for 1916 were: Clarence B. Bagley, president, Seattle; Edmond S. 
Meany, secretary and managing editor, Seattle; Roger S. Greene, 
treasurer, Seattle. Since October, 1906, the society has published 
the Washington Historical Quarterly. The society was founded at the 
University on January 1, 1903. Any person may become a member. 


Native Daueuters or WasHineton. The headquarters are at 
Seattle. The officers for 1915 were: Nellie Russell, president; Julia 
N. Harris, vice-president. Any native daughter over sixteen years of 
age may become a member. 


Native Dauauters or WasHINeGTon Pionerrs. The headquar- 
ters are at Seattle. The officers for 1915 were: Mrs. Rena Bagley 
Griffith, president; Miss Hilda Gaches, secretary. Any daughter of 
a pioneer who resided on the coast prior to 1870 is eligible to mem- 
bership. 

Native Sons or WasuinetTon. This is a state organization with 
camps located in the larger cities. Alki Camp, No. 2, located at Se- 
attle, had the following officers for 1915: T. C. Naylor, captain; 
Clare White, financial secretary and treasurer. 


Women’s PioNEER AUXILIARY OF THE STATE oF WASHINGTON. 
The headquarters are at Seattle. The officers for 1916 were: Mrs. 
John P. Soule, president; Mrs. H. A. Hunt, vice-president; Mrs. 
Rosamond Densmore, secretary; Mrs. Eugene Thurlow, treasurer. 
This society was formed in August, 1911, to serve as an auxiliary to 
the Washington Pioneer Association. It meets four times each year. 
Membership is restricted to women who have resided in the state prior 
to 1889, the year of statehood. 


Apams County. See Lincoln and Adams Counties. 


Brenton County. Old Settlers’ Union. The headquarters are 
at Prosser. The officers for 1916 were: G. W. Wilgus, president; A. 
G. McNeill, vice-president; M. Henry, secretary. The society has an 
annual meeting. Membership is restricted to those having a residence 
of twenty years in the county. 


Cuenauis County. See Grays Harbor County. 


Garrietp County Pionrrr Association. The headquarters are 
at the postoffice address of the secretary. The officers for 1916 were: 
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W. L. Howell, president; G. B. Kuykendall, secretary; L. F. Koenig, 
treasurer and financial secretary. This society was founded on July 
19, 1909. Membership is restricted to persons who have resided in 
Garfield or an adjoining county for twenty-five years. 


Grays Harzsor County. Pioneer association of Grays Harbor 
County. The headquarters are at Montesano. The officers for 1916 
were: George Scammon, president, Westport; Mrs. Edwin May, first 
vice-president, Porter; Mrs. Joe Redman, second vice-president, Mel- 
bourne; J. W. Himes, third vice-president, Elma; Mrs. J. E. Calder, 
secretary, Montesano; Mrs. E. Belle Marcy, treasurer, Montesano. 
The association collects and preserves local historical documents. Mem- 
bership is restricted to those resident in the county prior to January 
1, 1885. 


ABERDEEN Pioneer AssociaTIoN. The headquarters are at Aber- 
deen. The officers for 1916 were: Mrs. J. G. Lewis, president; Lewis 
F. Kolts, vice-president; Mrs. William Irvine, secretary; Mrs. Charles 
Pinckney, treasurer; Mrs. A. D. Wood, historian; trustees: Mrs. Jean 
B. Stewart, J. B. Haynes, J. G. Lewis, E. C. Finch, J. G. Smith. The 
society has four meetings each year, the annual meeting occurring in 
January and the memorial meeting in memory of those who have died 
occurring on the first Sunday in March. 


Kine County. Seattle Historical Society. The headquarters are 
at Seattle. The officers for 1916 were: Mrs. Morgan J. Carkeek, pres- 
ident; Mrs. William P. Trimble, vice-president; Mrs. Redick H. Mc- 
Kee, secretary; Mrs. William F. Prosser, treasurer; Mrs. Frederick E. 
Swanstrom, historian. The society has been very active in collecting 
manuscripts. 


Kitsap Country. Kitsap County Pioneers’ Association. The 
headquarters are at Charleston. The officers for 1916 were: H. M. 
Williams, president, Tracyton; Lillie L. Crawford, secretary, Charles- 
ton; Paul Mehner, treasurer, Bremerton. This society was organized 
at the Kitsap County Fair on October 10, 1914. Membership is re- 
stricted to those who have resided in the county prior to the year 1893. 
The annual meeting for the election of officers is held on the third Wed- 
nesday in June at Bremerton. 


Lincotn anp Apams Counties. Lincoln and Adams County 
Pioneer and Historical Association. The headquarters are at the office 
of the secretary and the annual meeting and outing is held at the 
society’s grounds on Crab Creek. The officers for 1916 were: J. W. 
Sawyer, president, Davenport; F. R. Burroughs, vice-president, Ritz- 
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ville; C. B. Ivy, seeretary-treasurer, Davenport; Matt Brislawn, his- 
torian, Sprague; directors: M,C, Lavender, Espanola; H. K. Rosenoff, 
Sr. Ritevilles Co A. Harris, Ritaville; Henry W. Thiel, Ritzville; 
George N. Lowe, Lamena, 

Oxaxoean Coentry, Okanogan County Pioneer Association, The 
headquarters are at Conconully, The officers for 1916 were: P. H. 
Pinkston, president, Conconully; George Hurley, vice-president, 
Leomis; David Gubser, secretary, Conconully; William C, Brown, his- 
terian, Okanagan. 

Prercs County. Pieree County Pioneers’ Association. The 
headquarters are at the State Historical Building, 401 North Cliff 
Avenue, Tacoma. The aificers for LOG were: Mrs, Addie G. Hill, 
president; James Sales, vice-president; Mrs, Mary F, Bean, secretary; 
Mrs. Celia P. Grass, treasurer, Meetings are held in January, April, 
July and October. Local historical documents are deposited in the 
society's rooms in the State Historical Building. The society has 
erected monuments on historic spots, Membership is restricted to those 
who have resided on the Pacific Coast prior to the year 1870. 


San Jean Country. San Juan County Pioneer Association. The 
headquarters are at Richardson. The officers for 1916 were: Charles 
MeKay, president, Friday Harbor; Ervin Eaton, vice-president, Islan- 
dale; R. J. Hummel, seeretary-treasurer, Port Stanley; directors: C. 
A. Kent, Lopes; Stanley Kepler, West Sound; Bert Fowler, Shaw 
Island; William Reed, Decatur. The society was organized on Oc- 
tober SI, 1915, at Bloor Greve, Richardson. Membership is restricted 
te these who have resided in the state for twenty-five years, The arn 
nual meeting is held in June. 


Sxaert County. Skagit County Pioneer Association. The head- 
quarters are at Sedro-Woolley, where the society has extensive build- 
ings, but the annual meeting and gathering is held at different places 
in the county as may be determined by the committee. The officers 
for 1916 were: Nick Beesner, president, Anacortes; Mrs, R, QO. Welts, 
vice-president; Mount Vernon; Frank A. Hall, secretary, Mount Ver- 
non; P. Halloran, treasurer, Edison. This association was organized 
at Sedro-Woolley on August 18, 1904. Two classes of members are 
admitted. Those who have resided in the county prior to January 1, 


1886, are admitted as “Pioneers”; persons whe have resided in the 
county for twenty years may be admitted as “Old Settlers.” 


Snoxomiss County. Stillaguamish Valley Association of Wash- 
ington Pioneers. The headquarters are at Arlington, The officers for 
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1916 were: W. F. Oliver, president; Thomas Moran, vice-president; 
M. M. McCaulley, secretary; Charles H. Tracy, treasurer. The an- 
nual meeting occurs on the second Thursday in August. The society 
has three grades of membership. Persons resident in the state for 
twenty-five years are “Pioneers”; those resident for twenty years are 
“Early Settlers” ; those resident for fifteen years are “Honorary Mem- 
bers.” The society reports that Mr. M. Birckenmeier, who settled in 
the county over thirty-three years ago, has donated an eight-acre tract 
near Arlington for a park. The site was promptly christened “Bircken- 
meier Pioneer Park.” The deed has been placed in escrow with the 
stipulation that it be recorded when the sum of $1,500 has been ex- 
pended in improvements. 


SprokaNe County. Spokane County Pioneer Society. The head- 
quarters are at Spokone. The officers for 1915 were: R.A. Hutchin- 
son, president; S. A. Eslick, vice-president; Joseph S. Willson, secre- 
tary; W. W. Waltman, treasurer; the above, with John I. Daniels, make 
up the board of directors. There are four meetings a year, including 
the annual outing. Membership is restricted to those who have re- 
sided in Spokane County prior to November 29, 1884. 


Spokane Historicat Society. The headquarters are in the 
Spokane Public Library Building. The officers for 1916 were: N. W. 
Durham, president; W. D. Vincent, first vice-president; Mrs. E. F. 
Rue, second vice-president; William S. Lewis, corresponding secretary ; 
George W. Fuller, recording secretary ; B. L. Gordon, treasurer; trus- 
tees: Jonathan Edwards, B. L. Gordon, J. Neilson Barry, Harl J. 
Cook, William S. Lewis, N. W. Durham, W. D. Vincent, Mrs. E. F. 
Rue, E. I. Seehorn, R. D. Gwyder, Garrett B. Hunt. The society is 
actively engaged in collecting manuscripts. 


Stevens County. Stevens County Pioneer Association. The 
headquarters are at Colville. The officers for 1915 were: C. R. Mc- 
Millan, president, Orin; Frank Habein, vice-president, Colville; Mrs. 
Clara Shaver, secretary, Colville; John G. Kulzer, treasurer, Valley; 
John B. Slater, historian, Colville. The annual meeting is held on 
June 30 of each year. Membership is restricted to those who have re- 
sided in the state prior to June 30, 1895. 


Tuurston County. Pioneer and Historical Society of Thurston 
County. The headquarters are at Olympia. The officers for 1916 
were: Hazard Stevens, president; George N. Talcot, first vice-presi- 
dent; F. W. Stocking, secretary and treasurer; trustees: W. Scott 
Shaser, P. M. Troy, M. D. Abbott. There is an annual gathering at 
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Priest Point Park in summer and a meeting for the election of officers, 
etc., in March. Membership is restricted to those who have resided 
in the county prior to 1870. 


Sourn-West Wasuineton PioNerr Day Association. The 
headquarters are at Rochester. The officers for 1916 were: J. W. 
Lieullen, president, Rochester; J. B. Stanley, secretary-treasurer, Ro- 
chester; trustees: L. L. Hunter, Aberdeen; W. S. Shaser, Olympia; 
C. C. Seates, Oakville; F. G. Titus, Centralia. 


Wavita Warita County. Inland Empire Pioneer Association. 
The headquarters are at Walla Walla. The officers for 1915 were: 
Ben Burgunder, president, Colfax; Martin Evans, secretary, Walla 
Walla; Levi Ankeny, treasurer, Walla Walla; W. D. Lyman, historian, 
Walla Walla. The society has an annual meeting. Documents are col- 
lected and deposited in the Whitman College Library. Membership 
is restricted to persons who arrived in the Inland Empire or on the 
Pacific Coast prior to the year 1885. 


Wuatcom County. Old Settlers’ Association of Whatcom 
County. The headquarters of the society are at Pioneer Park, Fern- 
dale. The officers for 1916 were: J. B. Wilson, president; T. B. 
Wynn, vice-president; Edith M. Thornton, secretary; W. E. Camp- 
bell, treasurer ; trustees: Charles Tawes, John Slater, John Tarte, God- 
frey Schneider, Porter Felmley, George Baer. The annual gathering, 
election of officers, etc., is held in August at Pioneer Park, Ferndale. 
The society has a graduated system of membership. Persons who 
have resided in the county for ten years are admitted and are known 
as “Chechacoes”’ ; the older members in point of residence are known by 
other Chinook jargon titles; the oldest living member in point of resi- 
dence is given a special honor badge which remains in his possession 
until his death, when it passes to the next oldest pioneer. 


Wurman County. Whitman County Pioneers’ Association. The 
headquarters are at Garfield. The officers for 1916 were: William 
Duling, president, Garfield; P. W. Cox, vice-president, Colfax; S. A. 
Manring, secretary, Garfield; William Lippitt, treasurer, Colfax. The 
annual meeting is held in June. Membership is restricted to those who 
were residents of Washington prior to October, 1886. 


Yakima County. Yakima Pioneers’ Association. The headquar- 
ters are at North Yakima. The officers for 1917, elected on Novem- 
ber 4, 1916, are: A. J. Splawn, president; David Longmire, first vice- 
president; James Beck, second vice-president; John H. Lynch, secre- 
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tary; Mrs. Zona H. Cameron, treasurer; Mrs. A. J. Splawn, historian; 
directors: Mrs. D. D. Reynolds, Elmer B. Marks, Fred Parker, E. A. 
Clemen. The annual meeting is held on the first Saturday in Novem- 
ber. Regular membership in the association is restricted to citizens of 
white or Indian blood who were residents in the original County of 
Yakima prior to November 9, 1889, and their descendants. Persons 
not eligible to membership may become associate members. All docu- 
ments are kept in the custody of the historian. The society has worked 
in conjunction with the Sons of the American Revolution and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution to erect monuments on historic sites. 


Yakima CotumBiAn Association. This is a Catholic organiza- 
tion with headquarters at North Yakima. It has for its object the 
care and preservation of the old St. Joseph’s Mission in the Ahtanum 
Valley. Since 1915 the association has employed a caretaker who 
resides on the premises. The present officers are: John Ditter, presi- 
dent; R. E. Allingham, vice-president; John H. Lynch, secretary; 
H. A. La Berge, treasurer; Pat Jordan, general manager. 

Victor J. Farrar. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER WOMAN* 


My father was John Fenn, an Englishman, the son of Thomas 
and Nancy Fenn. He was born at Alesworth, North Hampshire, 
England, on November 26, 1810 or 1812, and in his youth learned the 
trade of plasterer and brick mason. In 1828, with an older brother, 
William Fenn,' he came over on a sailing vessel. I have heard my 
father say that he was only sixteen years old when he left England. 
In Canada my father took up his trade of plasterer, and later, with his 
brother William moved to Pike County, Illinois, where both brothers 
married. 

My mother was Mary Jory, an Englishwoman, the daughter of 
James Jory and Mary Stevens, who were married in St. Clear parish, 
England, in 1812. James Jory’s father (also named James Jory) 
was a game keeper and gardener on an English estate, and the son 
learned the trade of carpenter and mechanic. My grandfather’s fam- 
ily consisted of two daughters, Mary (my mother), Elizabeth, who 
later became my stepmother, and six sons, John, James,” Henry Thom- 
as, William, and H.S. All, except H. S. Jory, were born in England. 
My grandfather, James Jory, with his family emigrated from Eng- 
land to St. John, New Brunswick, where he took up a farm and worked 
in the ship yards. Later he moved with his family to New York, 
then to New Orleans, and from there to St. Louis, Missouri. The 
slave-holding system then prevailing in Missouri was obnoxious to 
his liberty-loving English spirit, and my grandfather moved, with 
his family, to Pike County, Illinois, in the fall of 1837. Here he 
bought forty acres of government land on which he settled. 

In Pike County, my father, John Fenn, first met my mother, 
Mary Jory, and they were married in 1839. Four children were born, 
Mary Jane, born on May 17, 1840; *Elizabeth Ann (the narrator, now 
living at Spring Valley, Washington; James William,’ born October 
11, 1843; and Thomas Henry,* born March 28, 1845. Mother died in 
Pike County, Illinois, in November, 1846, while the family was pre- 
paring to emigrate to Oregon. I remember distinctly the new linsey 


*This relation was made by Elizabeth Ann Coonce of Spring Valley, 
Spokane County, to William S. Lewis, Corresponding Secretary of the Spo- 
kane Historical Society. The footnotes are by Mr. Lewis.—BHditor. 


1William Fenn, when last heard of was living at Kaski, Illinois. 


2A sketch of the life of James Jory, Jr., by H. S. Lyman appears in the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. 3, pages 271-286. 


3Now Mrs. Nancy Jane MacPherson, Hast Fourteenth St., Portland, Ore. 
4Now deceased. 
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dress mother made to wear to Oregon, and the tent stretched in the 
yard of the old home in Ilinois under which we children played. 

Mary Elizabeth Jory, my mother’s sister, took mother’s place in 
caring for the four little motherless children, and when all was ready 
father, auntie and us children, with a large party including many of 
mother’s relatives, started out overland by ox teams along the old Ore- 
gon trail, reaching the Columbia River district in the late fall of 
1847. 

Dr. Whitman came out from the Blue Mountains, a distance of 
about 150 miles, to meet our party and to pilot them over the trail to 
his mission. A stop of three weeks was made at the Whitman Mission 
and Dr. Whitman tried to persuade the emigrants to remain over at 
the mission until the next year.” 

Before reaching the mission a considerable amount of property 
was stolen from the emigrants’ camp by the Indians. This was just 
after the first robbery and massacre of an emigrant train, where but a 
small part of the people had escaped. Upon our robbery being re- 
ported to Dr. Whitman, he called the Indians together; they gathered 
in a half-circle in front of the Doctor, wrapped in their blankets, many 
with their faces painted with war-paint, and the Doctor began to ar- 
raign them about the theft. I looked on, standing beside father and 
holding his hand. As the Doctor proceeded, and the guilty consciences 
of the Indians were awakened, from time to time a knife, fork or fry- 
ing pan would be dropped by an Indian from beneath his blanket, and 
when Dr. Whitman had finished most of the stolen property was lying 
about on the ground at the feet of the Indians. One of the Indians 
threw down a skillet with considerable force, and, as I thought, threw 
it at the Doctor, but father said, ““No, they are mad.” This was only 
a short time before the massacre of Dr. Whitman by the Indians. 

Among the property surrendered by the Indians was a large 
chest. No one knew to whom it belonged, so Dr. Whitman gave it to 
my father to carry on to Oregon, hoping that the owner might be 
found there. Father’s team was, however, giving out and he was com- 
pelled to leave the chest by the roadside in the mountains. After we 
had reached Oregon I remember we were all gathered around the 
old fireplace one night when auntie said, “John, I have often wondered 
what was in the old chest you put out by the roadside. There might 
have been something in it which we could have used for the children.” 


5The Whitman massacre occurred on November 29, 1847, and the eager- 
ness of the emigrants to reach old Oregon probably saved them from 
sharing the fate of Dr. Whitman. The emigration of 1847 did not pass by 
the Whitman mission, and it was not customary for Dr. Whitman to go out 
to meet and pilot emigrants. He went to the Umatilla River with some 
provisions to sell them, and was gone several weeks that fall at The Dalles 
where he purchased the Methodist Mission property. (T. C. BE.) It is prob- 
able, however, that many of the emigrants made the “out of the way trip” 
to visit the mission, and rest for a few days. 
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And father answered her, saying: “No, Elizabeth, I never could have 
used anything that did not belong to me.” 

From the Whitman Mission we traveled down the Columbia in 
canoes, and at first settled at Clatsop Plains in Clatsop County, Ore- 
gon, where in 1847 father married my aunt, Elizabeth Jory, who had 
taken care of us children during the trip. My step-brother, John S. 
Fenn,° was born at Clatsop Plains. 

After remaining at Clatsop Plains for about a year, in 1849, the 
family moved to Salem, where we remained two years. In 1852 father 
moved with the family to Linn County, Oregon, a place about six miles 
north of Albany. Here my step-brother, Joe Fenn,’ was born in 1852, 
and my step-sister, Mary Fenn,* was born in 1854. 

In the spring of 1854 my step-mother, Mary Elizabeth Fenn, took 
sick and died. We all had a very hard time while she was sick. Sister 
and I had to care for her and cook the meals and do all the house work. 
father and the boys being all hard at work on the farm. After my 
step-mother’s death my oldest sister, Nancy Jane, then fourteen years 
old, and myself, kept house for the family until sister was married to 
William Angus MacPherson, a Scotchman, who afterwards became 
State Printer of Oregon, and who was later associated with the late 
Harvey Scott on the Oregonian. 

Except for occasional visits to our grandparents, who lived about 
twenty miles away, the rest of us children stayed at home until we 
grew up. Times were very hard among the early pioneers of Oregon. 
Some of us children spent a great deal of the time with our grand- 
parents, the Jory family. Several of the Jory family have died on 
their old donation claim in the Salem Hills, and some of their de- 
scendants still live there on land first taken up in 1850. In that part 
of Oregon the “Jory Settlement” is a section as well known as the 
“French Prairie Settlement,’ where the French Canadian employees of 
the Hudson Bay Company settled. There were a great many volun- 
teers for the Indian wars of the fifties from the “Jory Settlement” and 
the vicinity. 

In 1849, my father, John Fenn, with one of my uncles, joined the 
gold rush to California, sailing across the Columbia River Bar and down 
the coast of California in an open boat. My father was fairly suc- 
cessful in his mining operations and returned from California in 1850 
by a sailing boat, which was compelled to lie off the Columbia River 
Bar three weeks before it was safe to cross and enter the Columbia. 


6Col. J. S. Fenn, of Spokane and North Yakima: Col. Fenn in 1855-6 
represented Spokane County in the Territorial Legislature. 


7Mr. Joseph C. Fenn, of Spokane and Seattle. 
8Mrs. Mary C. Adams, now residing near Lewiston, Idaho. 
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As a child I remember hearing of the killing of the Indian Pu-Pu- 
Mox-Mox® by the soldiers in 1856, and of hearing that some of the 
volunteer soldiers from our neighborhood had brough back razor strops 
made out of his hide. His ears were cut off and pickled and brought 
back as trophies by one of the neighbors. 

As a young girl I remember meeting Dr. McLoughlin, with the 
Hudson Bay Company. With the money which he brought back from 
the gold mines in California my father bought some horses, and he was 
the only man in the neighborhood who had horses, most of the settlers 
having only cattle which they had driven across the plains. Father 
used to loan his team to the neighbors to haul their wheat to the Hudson 
Bay Company’s mill at Oregon City. On one occasion the supplies of 
grain and flour became very short, and even the Hudson Bay Company 
had barely enough for its own use. Being an Englishman, the neigh- 
bors selected my father as their delegate to go to Dr. McLoughlin and 
try to get sufficient flour for their winter use. Dr. McLoughlin asked 
father how many women and children there were, and then told father 
that the settlers could have some flour, but that they would have to 
take shorts to mix with it. 

In 1860, I, Elizabeth Ann Fenn, was married to David M. Coonc,®* 
at Scio, Linn County, Oregon, and in 1864 moved with my husband 
to The Dalles, Oregon. In 1864 we moved to White Bluffs on the Co- 
lumbia River. White Bluffs was then on the east side of the Columbia 
at the crossing of the Mullan Road, and an attempt was made to start 
a town there in opposition to Wallula. A warehouse and a store were 
built there. There were two white men, bachelors, there, Nevison and 
Boothe. My husband, Mr. Coonc, had several teams of mules and 
teamed freight from White Bluffs.*° 


9Pu-Pu-Mox-Mox, with several other Indians, were held as hostages 
by the white settlers in the Walla Walla country during the Cayuse war 
and in December, 1855, the command going into sanguinary conflict with 
the hostile Indians at the Touchet River, the guards killed all the Indian 
prisoners and mutilated their remains. The usual plea was made that the 
Indians had tried to escape, but the act seems to have been an uncalled 
for and cold-blooded massacre equal in savagery to any similar acts com- 
mitted by the Indians. For an account see the History of Klickitat and 
Yakima Counties, pages 71 to 73. See Statements of General John E. Wool, 
Serial No. 822, 34th Cong., Ist S. Ex. D. 66, pages 39 and 58. 


9%David Madison Coone was born at Keokuk, Iowa, in 1832, of German 
parentage. In 1849, as a boy of seventeen, he left home and came overland 
with a party of emigrants to California, where he worked a mining claim 
at Eureka, during the gold excitement. In 1859, he came overland to Ore- 
gon, settling in. Lynn County, where he married Miss Fenn on October 25, 
1860. 


10In the early ’60s when the old Oregon Steam Navigation Company ex- 
tended its steamer traffic to White Bluffs to take care of the shipments to 
Montana and built a steamboat on Lake Pend d’Oreille they had a freight- 
ing road built across the country, following some old Indian trail. (T. C. E.) 

The White Bluff Road, as shown on Lieutenant Symonds’ map of the 
Department of the Columbia, went north from White Bluffs northeast to 
Crab Creek, thence to Sheep Springs,; thence northeast by Duck Lake draw 
and thence northeast to Ivy Lake, thence six miles to Booth Springs, 
thence thirteen miles northeast to Cottonwood Springs (now Davenport), 
thence east to Mondovi, Deep Creek, and Spokane Falls; thence 
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There was then a big mining excitement near the head of Pend 
Oreille Lake, and the machinery and materials for the first steamboat 
were landed at White Bluffs to be hauled to the Lake. On the first 
trip, Abe Hines and his wife, who had been married in our house in 
Oregon, accompanied Mr. Coonc and located where Rathdrum, Idaho, 
now is and built a road-house—being a double cabin with a roofed 
porch between. The freight was landed at Cabinet Landing on Pend 
Oreille Lake. On the next trip with freight, I accompanied my hus- 
band, riding a mule while my husband managed his ten-mule team with 
a jerk line. We started in August and it took about three weeks to 
make the trip, most of the way being over an Indian trail. Our freight 
was the boiler for a steamboat. Mr. Coonc was a great hand to frighten 
the Indians. They crowded around the big boiler and asked him what 
it was; my husband opened up the firebox, showing them the numerous 
tubes, or flues of the boiler and told them it was “many guns,’ and 
that he had a shot in every barrel and only had to fire it up to com- 
mence shooting. Thereafter the Indians were careful not to get in 
front of the boiler. 

Approaching the present site of the city of Spokane, we came 
down an Indian trail by Garden Springs’ and camped on the little 
stream west of Hangman Creek. There were no white people at 
Spokane at that time. Mr. Coonc unhitched the mules and took them 
off a little distance from the wagons to pasture them. While he was 
gone an Indian came up to me with a fish to sell; soon there were about 
a dozn Indians about me, all offering to sell me fish. They looked at 
my hands and dress, and hollered and joked and laughed among them- 
selves; looked at my feet, put their hands on my head. I think that I 
was the first white woman they had seen. Getting scared, I got off the 
wagon and ran to my husband. There used to be an old roadhouse or 
stopping place near Garden Springs in the early days. 

Crossing Hangman Creek, it took Mr. Coone all day to get up 
the west bank of the creek where Eighth Avenue crosses under the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. A bad time was encountered also in getting 
over the rim rock, down into Union Park, as there were no roads. I 
did not visit the falls of the Spokane but could hear their roar from 
the camp. We crossed the Spokane River at a ferry near where Cow- 


east to Rathdrum, Idaho; thence along a line parallel to the present North- 
ern Pacific Railway line for about twelve miles; thence east to Steamboat 
Landing at the southern end of Pend d’Oreille Lake. On this map, Splains’ 
place is shown at about six miles below Ringold Bar; Kuntz’ (Coonc) place 


about six miles above the bar and Perkins’ place about eight miles above 
the Kuntz place. 


; 11Mrs. Coone is mistaken; the Indian trail and road came down what 
is now known as “Brickyard Gulch” about a mile and a half south of the 
gulch occupied by Garden Springs creek. 
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ley’s Bridge was erected. Part of the lumber for the first bridge was 
then on the ground.’? Antone Plant had a ferry there. He lived on 
the north side of the river, on the river bank. He had married a squaw 
and had a lot of children. About the fattest cattle I ever saw were at 
Antone Plant’s place. From there we went to Rathdrum, and I stopped 
with Mrs. Hines, while Mr. Coonc went on to Pend Oreille Lake with 
the freight. 

We returned to White Bluffs and Mr. Coonc sold his mules for ox 
teams, six yoke. We wintered at. White Bluffs. I then returned to 
Albany, Oregon, and Mr. Coonc began hauling freight from Wallula to 
Winnemucca, Nevada, where there was a big mining excitement at the 
time. He was gone eleven months on the trip. At Burnt River, East- 
ern Oregon, he lost two teams of oxen by the cattle eating some weed. 
In 1868, Mr. Coonc sold his ox teams at Minnemucca and went to San 
Francisco, and returned to Oregon. In the spring of 1869 we bought 
cattle and took them overland to Ocho-co, at Prineville, about 100 
miles over the mountains east from Albany. Barney Prine was then 
king of Ocho-co. 

The place was full of the toughest men I ever saw; every Sunday 
they would get drunk, quarrel and shoot up the town. They finally 
started to brand Mr. Coonc’s cattle. Mr. Coone couldn’t kick, and I 
persuaded him to move to White Bluffs in 1872. The cattle were 
swum over the river and driven to Ringold Bar near White Bluffs. 
Here we lived three years. There was a large Indian camp up the 
river near us, but the Indians never molested us. Chinamen were then 
washing gold in the bars along the Columbia and frequently traded 
gold to me for flour and bread. 

There was an Indian burying-ground near Ringold Bar and the 
Indians frequently passed, carrying dead bodies to that place for 
burial. I knew Joseph, the Nez Perce, and fed him many a dish of 
bread and milk. I knew old Moses and his tribe; they frequently came 
to the house. Mr. Coonc had the Indians bluffed; they respected him 
and were afraid of him. About 1878 he read in the almanac that there 
would be an eclipse of the moon. He told the Indians that he was a 
great man; that on a certain day he was going to place his hand over 
the moon. The eclipse came off on scheduled time. Mr. Coonc then 
told the Indians that if they stole any of his cattle he would blow 
“noof,’ and that would be the end of the thief. Mr. Coonc had been 
accidentally shot through the hand. This had left a bullet hole which 
he showed to the Indians as proof that shooting him with bullets could 
not injure him. 


12The bridge was built by Joe Herrin and Tim Lee in 1864. 
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While at Ringold Bar we saw a great deal of the Indians; Mr. 
Coonc, myself and my two oldest girls could all talk “Chinook” flu- 
ently. When we moved to the “Bar” Mr. Coonc told me that if I 
would stay there three years after that he would move the family to 
town. In 1875 the family moved to Waitsburg. 

At the time of the Nez Perce war, in 1878, a family by the name 
of Perkins was living in our house at Ringold Bar. Some of the rene- 
gade Nez Perce Indians tried to cross the Columbia at Umatilla to go 
to the Yakima country to stir up the Yakimas; they were shot while 
in the boats in the river and driven back by the whites; some of the 
Indians being killed and injured. The remaining Indians continued 
on up the east bank of the Columbia and crossed near our place. The 
Perkins family had gone to Yakima. Returning, they stopped at Rat- 
tlesnake Springs, turned their horses out and were eating their lunch, 
when they were surprised by these Indians and killed. The Indians 
got part of their lunch. Two weeks later Mr. Coonc, thinking some- 
thing was wrong, swam his horses over the river. Later the body of 
Mrs. Perkins was found partly buried, the left arm sticking out of 
the ground. Old Jack Splain afterwards captured five of these In- 
dians. It seems that they shot Mr. Perkins first; that Mrs. Perkins ran 
and jumped on a horse, but they shot her and she fell. They threw 
her body in a ravine and partly covered it. Three Indians were hanged 
at Yakima for this.** 

While at the Bar we never had any trouble with the Indians. 
There was a big Indian camp above us—part of Moses’ tribe. One day 
there was an earthquake and a big landslide somewhere up near Che- 
lan. The Indians said that there was a rumble, a smell of sulphur 
and that the earth opened up in cracks, taking in some of the Indians, 
one of whom was left with a hand sticking out. The water of the Co- 
lumbia was all muddy from the landslide, which for a time blocked 
the river. The Indians came to the house; they sat around on the 
floor against the walls, and I fed them bread and milk; then they 
smoked and passed the pipe from one to another, before they would 
talk about the earthquake and landslide with Mr. Coonc. This, I 
think, was in 1877.14 

At one time Mr. Coone was a partner of Dan Drumheller, now 
a pioneer of the city of Spokane. Mr. Coonc had lots of cattle and 


13For an account of this murder see “History of Yakima and Klickitat 
Counties. OVEe De B. Huntington, living in the Yakima Country at the time, 
states that the Indians crossed to the north side of the Columbia from Uma- 
tilla and proceeded overland, crossing the Yakima near Prosser, and thence 
proceeding north into the Rattlesnake Hills, where they encountered the 
Perkins family on their way to Yakima for safety from hostile Indians; 
pues thet the capture of the murderers was by Bill Splain, not by Jack 

14This earthquake occurred in 1874. 
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horses. One spring we branded five hundred calves. Mr. Coonc used 
to drive beef cattle from Yakima over the mountains by Snoqualmie 
Pass to the Sound. In the winter of 1880 there was a big blizzard; 
there was a cold wind blowing and the cattle following and drifting 
with the wind, 1500 head broke through the ice on the Columbia and 
were drowned. That winter I think we lost seventy-five per cent. of 
our cattle. The early cattlemen trusted to the weather; they didn’t 
winter their stock. One winter the weather was so bad, blizzards, snow 
and cold winds, that the cattle tried to get into the houses at Pasco. 
Some got into our house at Ringold Bar and died there. After the 
worst winter Mr. Coonc had only five hundred cattle left; he thought 
these too small to bother with so he went into raising horses. 

In March, 1884, we moved to our farm at Spring Valley, near 
the depot. 

My father, John Fenn, died at Waitsburg in 1882. Father was 
a man of sterling qualities whose word was as good as gold. He was 
a Christian also and read his Bible a great deal. It tried men’s souls 
to live up to a Christian life in his time on the frontier. Father did 
not talk much to us children or relate to us things that happened, as 
many do, so many things of family history were not remembered by 
us children as they otherwise would have been. 

My husband, Mr. Coonc, could ride anything; he was a daring 
rider. In 1869 he was in the saddle three months at a stretch, riding 
the range. He was killed by a horse at Rosalia on June 22nd, 1900. 

While at Ringold Bar, he used to send letters back and forth to 
Waitsburg, 80 miles, by Indians; he often sent us salmon the same 
way. The Indians liked and trusted him. One old Indian, who 
thought a great deal of Mr. Coonc, wouldn’t eat when he heard of 
Mr. Coonc’s death, he felt so bad. 

Several times in early days I was informed that my husband 
was dead. Once when he was freighting from The Dalles to Canyon 
City, Union County, Oregon, 150 miles away, near the Nevada line, 
it was printed in the paper that he had been killed by Indians. Mr. 
Smith, the postmaster at Waitsburg, once handed me a newspaper 
which stated that Indians had killed Mr. Coonc. A horse had been 
found with a bloody saddle, later a body was found which was identi- 
fied as his. I did not know the truth for three weeks. I was just 
getting ready to go back to Oregon to my folks when Mr. Coonc 
returned. 

My husband knew Mr. James Glover, the “Father of Spokane,” 
in California, before Mr. Glover ever came to Washington Territory. 

I am now living near Spring Valley, in Spokane County, Wash- 
ington. ExizaBeta ANN Coonc. 


FIRST IMMIGRANTS TO CROSS THE CASCADES 


Now that the people are building fine automobile highways across 
the Cascades, new interest has been aroused in the first band of immi- 
grants that crossed through Naches Pass to Puget Sound in 1853. In 
that party were two boys of almost exactly the same age. I was born 
in Fountain County, Indiana, on May 8, 1844, and George H. Himes 
was born at Troy, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, on May 18, 1844. 
Although we boys were only nine years of age, we had to do all we 
could to help with the hard work in the mountains. Probably we 
have just as keen memories of those days as do those who were older 
at the time. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Himes and I have been 
warm personal friends during all the sixty-three years since those 
strenuous days through Naches Pass. Mr. Himes has become famous 
as a historian of the Northwest. On June 19, 1907, he gave the annual 
address before the Oregon Pioneer Association and told well the 
story of that famous immigration of 1853. His address was published 
and with it a list he had compiled of the members of that party, which 
was the first to cross over the Cascade Mountains to Puget Sound. 
I kept his list and have been able during the last few years to correct 
it a little and to add some names that had been omitted. His list as 
I have corrected it is as follows: 


Aiken, A. G. Biles, George W. 

Aiken, James. Biles, James B. 

Aiken, John. Biles, Clark. 

Baker, Bartholomew C. Biles, Mrs. Kate (Sargent). 
Baker, Mrs. Fanny. Biles, Mrs. Susan Belle (Drew). 
Baker, James E. Biles, Mrs. Euphemia (Brazee) 
Baker, John Wesley. (Knapp). 

Baker, Leander H. Biles, Margaret. 

Baker, Elijah. Bowers, John. 

Baker, Mrs. Olive Burnett, Frederick. 

Baker, Joseph N. Brooks, Mrs. Martha (Young). 
Baker, William LeRoy. Byles, Rev. Charles. 

Barr, James. Byles, Mrs. Sarah W. 

Bell, James. Byles, David F. 

Bell, Mrs. Eliza (Wright). Byles, Charles N. 

Biles, James. Byles, Mrs. Rebecca E.(Goodell) 
Biles, Mrs. Nancy M. Byles, Mrs. Sarah I. (Ward). 
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Byles, Luther. 

Claflin, William. 

Clinton, Wesley. 

Davis, Varine. 

Day, Joseph. 

Downey, William R. 

Downey, Mrs. William R. 

Downey, Christopher Columbus. 

Downey, George W. 

Downey, James H. 

Downey, William A. 

Downey, R. M. 

Downey, John M. 

Downey, Mrs. Louise (Guess). 

Downey, Mrs. Jane (Clark). 

Downey, Mrs. Susan (Latham). 

Downey, Mrs. Laura Belle (Bart- 
lett). 

Finch, Henry C. 

Fitch, Charles Reuben. 

Frazier, : 

Frazier, Mrs. Elizabeth. 

Guess, Mason F. 

Guess, Wilson. 

Gant, James. 


Gant, Mrs. James. 

Gant, Harris. 

Gant, Mrs. Harris. 

Greenman, Clark N. 

Hampton, J. Wilson. 

Himes, Tyrus. 

Himes, Mrs. Emiline. 

Himes, George H. 

Himes, Mrs. Helen Z. (Ruddell). 
Himes, Judson W. 


Himes, Mrs. Lestina Z. (Eaton). « 


Hill, Mrs. Mary Jane (Byles). 
Horn, Thomas. 

Horn, Mrs. Thomas. 

Judson, Peter. 

Judson, Mrs. Peter. 

Judson, Stephen. 


Judson, John Paul. 

Kincaid, William M. 

Kincaid, Mrs. William M. 

Kincaid, Mrs. Susannah (Thomp- 
son). 

Kincaid, Joseph C. 

Kincaid, Mrs. Laura (Meade). 

Kincaid, James. 

Kincaid, John. 

Lane, Daniel E. 

Lane, Mrs. Daniel E. 

Lane, Edward. 

Lane, William. 

Lane, Timothy. 

Lane, Albert. 

Lane, John. 

Lane, Mrs. Elizabeth (Whitesel). 

Lane, Mrs. Abigail. 

Light, Erastus A. 

Light, Mrs. Erastus A. 

Light, Henry. 

Longmire, James. 

Longmire, Mrs. James 

Longmire, Eleaine. 

Longmire, David. 

Longmire, Mrs. Tillathi (Kandle). 

Longmire, John A. 

McCullough, ——. 

McCullough, Mrs. 

McCullough, Mrs. Mary Frances 
(Porter). 

McCullough, Flora. 

Meller, Mrs. Getrude (DeLin). 

Moyer, John B. 

Melville, George. 

Melville, Mrs. George. 

Melville, Mrs. Kate (Thompson). 

Melville, Robert. 

Neisan, John. 

Ogle, Van. 

Ragan, Henry. 


Ragan, John. 
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Ray, Henry. Woolery, Jacob Francis. 

Ray, Sam. Woolery, Daniel Henry. 
Risdon, Henry. Woolery, Mrs. Agnes (Lamon). 
Risdon, Joel. Whitesel, William. 

Sarjent, Asher. Whitesel, Mrs. William. 
Sarjent, Mrs. Asher. Whitesel, William Henry. 
Sarjent, E. N. Whitesel, Mrs. Nancy (Leach). 
Sarjent, Francis Marion. Whitesel, Margaret. 

Sarjent, Wilson. Whitesel, Alexander. 


Sarjent, Mrs. Matilda (Saylor). | Whitesel, Cal. 
Sarjent, Mrs. Rebecca (Kellett). Wright, Isaac H. 
Steward, Mr. Wright, Mrs. Isaac H. 
Steward, Mrs. Wright, Benjamin F. 


Steward, Miss ; Wright, Mrs. Benjamin F. 

Stewart, Celia. Wright, James. 

Watts, Evan. Wright, Mrs. Eliza (Bell). 

West, Newton. Wright, Mrs. Rebecca (Moore). 

Woolery, Isaac. Wright, William. 

Woolery, Mrs. Isaac. Wright, Byrd. 

Woolery, Robert Lemuel. Wright, (Grandfather). 

Woolery, James Henderson. Wright, (Grandmother). 

Woolery, Mrs. Sarah Jane Wright, Mrs. Annis (Downey). 
(Ward). West, Newton. 

Woolery, Abraham. Woodward, John W. 


Woolery, Mrs. Abraham (Aunt Young, Austin E. 
Pop). 

Attention should be called to the fact that Rev. Charles Byles 
and James Biles were brothers who had different ideas as to the cor- 
rect spelling of the family name. The list needs further corrections, 
as a number of the names are incomplete, and it may be well to state 
that some names are still missing. I am glad we have the list in this 
form and hope it may yet be made perfect. 

Since you have asked me to record my own reminiscences, I will 
do the best I can. 

My father, James Longmire, was born in Indiana on March 17, 
1820. My Mother, Virinda Taylor Longmire, was also a native of 
Indiana, born in 1829. The family started for the “Oregon Country” 
from Attica, Fountain County, Indiana, on March 16, 1853. There 
were four of us children; my brother Eleaine, who later became 
widely known through his work at Longmire Springs on Mount Rai- 
ner, myself next, Tillatha Longmire Kandle, now of Yakima, and 
John Longmire of Yelm. 
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The first part of our journey was by water to St. Joe, Missouri. 
There father bought eight yoke of oxen and two wagons. We trav- 
elled to Cainesville (now Council Bluffs, Iowa) and there we obtained 
a full supply of provisions, medicine, guns and ammunition for our 
long journey across the plains. 

We travelled down the Missouri River and crossed on a ferry 
operated by a man named Sarpee, who was part Indian. Where we 
camped there was not a house at that time but since then Omaha 
City has risen on the site. At Wood River we crossed the wagons on 
canoes and swam the stock across. At Luke Fork we crossed by 
caulking the wagon boxes and making temporary boats of them. 

At one of these stream-crossings, a young man of our party, 
named Van Ogle, rode a horse to head the band, the others being 
driven in after him. When well started, his horse became unman- 
ageable, reared up and threw the rider backwards in front of the 
swimming steeds. With rare presence of mind, the young man dove 
to the bottom and remained there until the horses had passed over. 
He then bobbed to the surface and spouted up water in great glee to 
amuse the rest of us. Mr. Van Ogle, an Indian war veteran, now lives 
at Orting, Pierce County, enjoying good health in his ninety-second 
year, a more honorable man we never had. 

We traveled on past Independence Rock, where Lewis and Clark 
spent their Fourth of July in 1805. Indians were numerous but our 
train was never disturbed by them. However, we were always on the 
lookout, standing guard over our cattle each night. 

We saw many droves of buffalo and some antelope. We encoun- 
tered many incidents—too numerous to mention. Really we must 
have been in a fortunate train as we did not encounter the hardships 
endured by other parties. We crossed the Rocky Mountains with such 
ease that we did not even know when we reached the summit. 

We crossed the Snake River twice. At the second crossing one 
man was accidentally drowned. When we crossed the Grand Ronde 
Valley, we left the Oregon Trail and started for a new route for 
Puget Sound. We passed by where Doctor Marcus Whitman, his 
wife and twelve other white people were massacred by the Indians in 
1847. We reached the Columbia river at Fort Walla Walla (now 
Wallula) and had to remain there until we could whipsaw lumber with 
which to construct a scow to ferry our party across. When the scow 
was completed we placed thereon our wagons, bedding and a very 
little provision. Then we swam the stock which was very soon com- 
pleted. Then we tackled the scow. While some were pulling, the 
others were busy bailing it out to keep it from sinking. 
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By September 8, we were ready to begin our march through the 
sand up the bank of the Columbia to the Yakima River, eighteen miles. 
There we parted with the head chief of the Walla Walla Indians. He 
and several of his tribe had been traveling with us for several days. 
The chief rode a fine large American roan horse with one ear slightly 
cropped. He had two large revolvers fastened to his saddle. He 
had about one hundred fine cattle, one of which he had butchered and 
sold to us for fifteen cents a pound, as I remember. The Indian 
chief treated us well. 

We crossed the Yakima River, traveling up the east bank and 
camped for the night. That night Mr. McCully died. He had been 
ill for some days. We had no boards to make a box or coffin so he 
was buried in the ground with some brush covered over him to keep 
the sand from his body. So far as I know he was the first white 
man to be buried in Yakima Valley. He left a wife and two little girls. 

We travelled towards White Bluffs, then up Coal Creek and turned 
westward, crossing the Yakima River at Selah. There we met a Cath- 
olic priest and understood that there was another priest on the Ahta- 
num. Those were the only white men in the Yakima country. The 
next day we arrived in the Wenas Valley and camped on a beautiful 
spot owned by Chief Owhi. We remained here two nights. The chief 
was farming and our party bought of him thirteen bushels of pota- 
toes. This was about September 20 and 21. Later we learned that 
George B. McClellan had camped at the same place the month before. 

We followed up the Naches River toward Naches Pass. We 
crossed and recrossed the river about sixty-eight times. When we 
reached the summit and started down the western slope we came to 
a very steep place where we were compelled to lower our wagons sus- 
pended by the rear axle with a rope fastened to a tree while it was 
gradually lowered. There were thirty-six wagons to be let down that 
way. 

Our party consisted of about one hundred and seventy-five per- 
sons, men, women and children. Of all the men of twenty-one or 
more years of age at that time there remains but one to my knowl- 
edge, that one being our friend Van Ogle. 

We made our way very slowly, crossing Green river eighteen 
times and White river seven times. We wound round, made bridges 
of logs, rotten wood and bark and got through pretty well. It is 
hard to head off a sturdy pioneer. We crossed the Puyallup River and 
arrived at the Mahan place on the Nisqually Plains at Clover Creek 
on October 12, 1853. The place is east of Parkland and a monument 
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has since been placed to mark the spot. That is the place where our 
party broke up and scattered, never to meet together again. 

Father took up a donation land claim near Yelm and that be- 
came his home until he found Longmire Springs. He filed a homestead 
there in 1883 and lived there when seasons permitted until his death 
in 1897 at the age of seventy-seven. Mother survived him until 1911. 
She was eighty-two at the time of her death. 

During the Indian troubles of 1855-1856 we were kept dodging 
about to save our scalps. We knew Chiefs Leschi and Quiemuth 
very well. They were good neighbors until the war broke out. Then 
it was different. Leschi was captured for a reward by the Indian 
Sluggy, who could talk English well. Leschi was afterwards hanged. 
Quiemuth gave himself up to my father, being brought to the house 
by a Frenchman named Oska. Father and Oska took Quiemuth to 
Olympia at night. They were accompanied by Van Ogle, George 
Brail and Betsy Edgar, an Indian woman whose white husband had 
been killed by the Indians. The prisoner was turned over to Gov- 
ernor Stevens, but while sleeping in the Governor’s office he was 
murdered, being both shot and stabbed. 

I have had but little educational advantages. I started to school 
first in a log cabin school house in Indiana. When father took up his 
claim on Yelm Prairie, I helped to cut down trees and dragged them 
to the place chosen and then helped to build a log school in which I 
became one of the first pupils. One of the teachers in that school was 
Dillis B. Ward, now a pioneer citizen of Seattle. Later I went to 
school at Chamber’s Pairie and part of the Indian war years I was 
in school at Olympia. Some of my pioneer schoolmates were John 
Yantis, John Miller Murphy, the veteran newspaper man, and Hazard 
Stevens, son of the Governor. Rev. George F. Whitworth was one of 
my teachers and so was Mrs. Hyde and Mr. Cornelius. 

The Yakima Valley had impressed me so favorably that I made 
several trips there as a young man. On September 12, 1869, I was 
married to Elizabeth Pollard. She had crossed the plains with her 
parents in 1864. We moved to a farm I had secured in the Yakima 
Valley but we soon sold that and I acquired the old Chief Owhi farm 
that charmed me so when our party first camped there in 1853. Since 
then I acquired more land and now all my children have adjoining 
farms around me. These children are Mrs. Alice Longmire Lotz, Mrs. 
Martha Longmire Porter, Mrs. Burnetta Longmire Small, David E. 
Longmire, George B. Longmire and James Guy Longmire. My first 
wife died in 1888 and in 1890 I was married to Elizabeth Lotz Treat, 
a widow who had two sons—A. E. Treat of North Yakima and H. C. 
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Treat of Centralia. Her father, George Lotz, had crossed the plains 
and settled on Puget Sound in 1851 and her mother arrived in 1854. 
So you see we are all pioneers. I now have fifteen grandchildren and 
two great grandchildren. From my second marriage I have one son, 
Donald Longmire. 

When we first moved to our farm our trading post was at The 
Dalles, one hundred miles away. The doors and other finishings for 
my house were shipped from Tumwater around to the Columbia River 
and hauled by team to the farm. 

About July 9, 1878, my nearest neighbors, Lorenzo D. Perkins 
and wife, were murdered by Indians. Mrs. Perkins was a grand- 
daughter of James McAlister, the first man killed on Connell’s Prariie 
in the Indian war of 1855-1856. The victims of this Yakima murder 
were buried in the rocks. General Howard came up the Columbia 
River ard received a promise from the Indians that the murderers 
would be given up. Nothing came of it. Then John Edwards, a 
young man of iron nerve, went into the Indian camp and had the 
murderers identified by a friendly Indian. 

When he reported to the Yakima farmers, a hundred of them 
gathered horses, gums, ammunition and about twenty-five friendly 
Indians. I was one of the party. We selected William Splawn as 
our captain and we could not have made a better choice. His nerve 
stood every test. We crossed the Columbia River, captured Chief 
Moses and his braves. We made him give up the murderers of Mr. 
and Mrs. Perkins. These were tried, convicted and all put to death 
except the one who turned state’s evidence. 

Pioneer life is sometimes overshadowed with the blackest of clouds, 
though most of them have silver linings. I enjoy my memories of 
the old days and more especially do I enjoy meeting the friendly 
pioneers. Davin Lonemire. 


THE FIRST WHITE WOMEN IN WYOMING* 


Wyoming seems very young when one fully realizes that tomor- 
row it will be only eighty years since the first white women came into 
the Great American desert and that particular part of the arid west 
now known as Wyoming. But these white women did not long tarry 
within the confines of what is our state. They were on their way to 
the Oregon country, the route being over the Oregon Trail. 

Marcus Whitman of the state of New York and Rev. Samuel 
Parker were sent in 1835 by missionary boards to visit the Oregon 
country with a view of establishing mission centers among the Indians 
who were living west of the Rocky Mountains. Starting on the Oregon 
Trail from Independence, near the present Kansas City, they jour- 
neyed by the usual route that followed the Platte River to Fort Lar- 
amie, finally reaching South Pass, a gap in the mountains near the 
central part of this state. Rev. Mr. Parker while here remarked, 
“There would be no difficulty in constructing a railroad from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific.” In fact this trail proved to be a very feasible 
route for those who went to the west, but the trail was never utilized 
by any railroad, though today the general government has under con- 
sideration the use of this trail for a national military highway to the 
Pacific Coast. 

When Whitman and Parker reached Green River, just beyond 
South Pass, they found so many red men who were eager of the “White 
Man’s Book” that Whitman, the young man, immediately started back 
to civilization for helpers in the religious work, while Parker, the 
old man, pushed on into the wilderness with Jim Bridger, the old 
trapper, for a guide. 

Whitman had not been idle, for we find him in the early spring 
of 1836 again on the Oregon Trail, accompanied by his bride and 
Rev. H. H. Spalding and his bride. A strange tour it must have been 
for the two women, quite the most remarkable on record. By June of 
that year this bridal party was well within the country covered by 
our state and with them, as an escort, was a party of fur traders. It 
was at this time that a four wheeled wagon was going over the Oregon 
Trail, the first that made the entire journey from Independence to 
Oregon. These wheeled vehicles had to cross the interminable leagues 
of sunparched plains, through tribe after tribe of savage redmen, who 
crowded about in awe to see the wonderfully fair creatures, the first 


*The author of this article, Grace Raymond Hebard, Ph. D., is professor 
of economics and sociology in the University of Wyoming. The article 
appeared first in the Laramie Republican, July 3, 1916, after which Doctor 
fiebard revised it for this Quarterly.—Hditor. 
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white women they had ever seen; forded the Platte, the Sweetwater, 
the Green, and many lesser streams; scrambled through mountain 
passes; and finally settled down to their life work amid rudest sur- 
roundings. 

On July 4, 1836, the small caravan reached South Pass. Here 
the missionaries, with two Nez Perce Indians who had been taken 
east by Dr. Whitman the previous year, moved over to the Pacific 
side of the sloping pass, “with Bible in one hand and the American 
flag in the other fell upon their knees, took possession of the land 
as the home of American mothers and the church of Christ.” 

Mrs. Spalding writes in her journal of that date, “It is a reality 
or a dream that after four months of painful journeying I am alive, 
and actually standing on the summit of the Rocky Mountains where 
the foot of a white woman has never before trod.” This event of 
women on the trail to the west was even more significant than that 
of wagons on the road of the fur trappers. Women and wagons were 
immediate forerunners of home and representative of more than a 
temporary journey in this western territory. Many of the moun- 
taineers and trappers not having seen a white woman since childhood, 
wept when the women took them by the hand. Just beyond the pass 
at the Green River rendezvous the party was met by four hundred 
white trappers and traders and fifteen tribes of Indians, all of whom 
tried to outdo the others in entertaining the white women who, not 
thoroughly understanding the honor (?), which was something in the 
nature of a more modern Wild West Show, all but fainted from fright 
and consternation. 

The Wyoming Trail Commission, organized in 1913, has placed a 
monument on the spot, or as near as may be approximated, where 
white women for the first time traveled on the Oregon Trail through 
the historical rift in the Rocky Mountains known afterwards to the 
thouands and thousands seeking greater opportunities in the extreme 
northwestern part of the continent, as South Pass. Last week Colonel 
H. G. Nickerson, president of the Oregon Trail Commission, placed a 
monument on this spot in commemoration of the event of the first 
white women to be within the boundaries of our state. On a native 
stone Colonel Nickerson carved with chisel and mallet this inscription: 


NARCISSA PRENTISS WHITMAN 
ELIZA HART SPALDING 
FIRST WHITE WOMEN TO CROSS THIS PASS 
JULY 4, 1836 


Significant indeed that at South Pass City, about twelve miles 
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north and east of the memorable spot, is where Colonel William Bright 
once lived. He it was who in the year 1869, when he was a member 
of our first territorial legislature, introduced a bill granting to women 
the right to equal suffrage, which bill became a law December 10, 1869. 

Women and wagons were not only suggestive of our nation’s de- 
velopment, but were a permanent factor in the earliest development 
of the civilization of our nation. Women were synonymous with home 
and family, while the part the wagons played in a nation’s drama 
was to convey those things that were typical of home, the simple 
farming implements, seed, a few books, the rocking chair, and, per- 
chance, grandfather’s clock. 

Grace RaymMonp HeEsarp. 


THE PIONEER DEAD OF 1916 


[Miss Prosch has continued the work begun by her father by 
again furnishing this annual feature of the Quarterly. Owing to sad 
afflictions in her own family, she fears that she may have omitted 
some records, but she has done the best she could. The Quarterly is 
grateful for her help.—Kditor. ] 


Hughes, Mrs. Flora Eloris Payne, died January 9, 1916. She 
was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Payne, pioneers of 1853. 
Mrs. Hughes was born near Halsey, Oregon, in 1858. The family 
moved to Seattle in 1869, and Miss Payne attended the University 
of Washington. She married William H. Hughes in 1878. She is 
survived by her husband and a daughter. 


Burnett, Charles H., one of the earliest coal operators on Puget 
Sound, died January 9, after a short illness, aged 68 years. Mr. Bur- 
nett came with his parents to Port Gamble, from Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1857. For many years Mr. Burnett engaged in a general 
merchandise business in Seattle, his partner being C. P. Stone. In 
1884 he became interested in coal mining and was at different times 
superintendent of mines at Newcastle and at Renton and later he had 
an interest in a mine at Burnett, Washington. 


Wolf, Mrs. Regina, wife of Simon Wolf, was 77 at the time 
of her death, January 9. She was born in Bavaria, but came when 
very young to America. She crossed the plains in 1860 and lived in 
Portland for many years. She and her husband were the second 
Jewish couple married there. She has lived in Seattle for twenty 
years. 


Clarke, Wellington, speaker of the Washington Territorial House 
of Representatives in 1886, died in Los Angeles in January. He was 
born in California in 1856. In 1880 he moved to Walla Walla and 
formed a partnership with Judge T. J. Anders and Judge Thomas 
H. Brents. Of late years he has resided in California. 


Glore, Michael, died in Caldwell, Idaho, January 6. He was 
born in Illinois in 1837. At the age of 16 he crossed the plains with 
an ox team to California. He moved to Seattle in 1874. 


Fleming, C. P., an Indian War veteran, died January 21 at Gar- 
rard Creek, in Lewis County. He was a pioneer of 1852. 
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Dunlap, S. S., a pioneer of 1858, died the last of January, near 
Hoquiam. He had been a hermit for many years and died alone in his 
cabin on the East Hoquiam River. He was over 80 years of age. 


Van Brunt, William D., of Bellingham, passed away on his 88th 
birthday, January 27, 1916. He was born in Pennsylvania and lived 
for a short time in Utah and also in California before coming to 
Washington. He served two enlistments in this territory, during the 
Indian War of 1855-56, the first as a member of Company D. Wash- 
ington Territorial Mounted Volunteers, the second time in Captain 
Oliver Shead’s guards in the First Regiment of the Second Washing- 
ton Territorial Volunteers. He moved from Steilacoom to Whatcom 
County in 1880, where he had a ranch on which he lived until a short 
time before his death. 


Brewer, Mrs. Margaret, a pioneer of the Willamette Valley of 
1852, and of Mound Prairie, Washington, of 1859, died at her son’s 
home in Hoquiam, February 2, aged 81 years. She was born in 
Georgia. Soon after her marriage she came to Oregon. She was of 
the party which was lost in the Cascade Mountains for three months, 
during which time they suffered extreme privation, men, women and 
children dying of starvation and disease. Her husband was at one 
time agent at the Oakville Indian Reservation. 


Templeton, William, was a pioneer of 1847. He was born in 
Missouri in 1845, and died in Seattle, February 14, 1916. His parents 
took up a homestead near Brownsville, Oregon, where he continued 
to live until a short time before his death, when he moved to Wash- 
ington. His wife was the eldest daughter of Ezra Meeker, and he is 
survived by six sons and a daughter. Mr. Templeton was actively 
interested in the affairs of the Presbyterian Church, of which for over 
fifty years he was an elder. 


Denny, Orion O., first white boy born in Seattle, passed away 
February 26. He was the second son of Arthur A. and Mary A. 
Denny, who headed the party that established homes at Alki Point 
in November, 1851, and later were instrumental in the founding of 
Seattle. Mr. Denny was born July 17, 1853, in a log cabin on the 
present site of the Stevens Hotel in Seattle. He was one of the 
earliest students of the University. He took up marine engineering 
as a young man, and he was chief engineer at one time on the steamer 
Libby, and at another time on the well-known Eliza Anderson. He 
retired from business ten years ago, and since then had traveled exten- 


sively. 
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Noyes, Mrs. Melissa L., had been a resident of Washington since 
1859. She died March 16, aged 80 years. Mrs. Noyes was born 
in Maine, May 30, 1835. Her husband came to Port Gamble in 1857 
and she and her five-year-old daughter crossed the Isthmus two years 
alter to join him. The family lived at Port Gamble for twenty years, 
and at Utsalady ten years and later they made their home at Mount 
Vernon. 


Frost, Mrs. Jane, was born in Lewis County in 1858, the daughter 
of C. C. Padgett, and she died at Chehalis, March 21, 1916. She 
lived for many years at Winlock and also on the Cowlitz River. 


Creswell, Donald C., was born in Illinois in 1830. He came west 
in 1852, settling near Salem, Oregon. He moved in a short time to 
Benton County, Washington, where he lived until 1900, when he moved 
to Walla Walla. He died there at the home of his daughter, March 
21. 

Grennon, Mrs. Genevieve, aged 81 years, was a native of Wash- 
ington. She was the daughter of M. Plomandon, and was born at a 
trading post near Spokane, her father being in the employ of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Mrs. Grennon lived at the Hudson’s Bay 
posts at Fort Nisqually and in Victoria. She died in Tacoma at the 
home of her daughter, March 22. 


Callbreath, Captain John C., died at the Kenny Home, Seattle, 
April 9, aged 90 years. He came around the Horn in a sailing vessel 
to California in 1849. He was one of the earliest legislators of Cali- 
fornia, and represented his state in Congress for several terms. He 
went up into the Cassiar country and located mines and built a trading 
post on the Stikine River. Twenty years ago, while in Alaska, he lost 
his eyesight and since then has lived in retirement. He is survived 
by two sons. 


McDonald, John Fulton, a pioneer of California and a resident 
of Seattle since 1897, died April 12 at his home. He was born in 
Connecticut in 1836. In 1858 he went to California, where he lived 
for forty years before coming to Seattle. 


Wolf, Simon, a pioneer of Oregon, died at his home in Seattle, 
April 14, closely following his wife, who passed away in January of 
the same year. He was born in Poland and came to Oregon in 1860, 


where he was a merchant for many years. He is survived by two 
daughters. 


Bunch, Mrs. Sarah Isabell, was a pioneer of 1852, living near 
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Brownsville, Oregon, for forty years. She died April 16, aged 72 
years. Mrs. Bunch had lived in Hoquiam for a short time, later mov- 
ing with her family to Elma, Washington. 


Murray, Mrs. Henry, passed away in her chair at her home in 
Tacoma, April 22, while weaving a quilt. She was 84 years old. Her 
parents were pioneers of the Red River of the North. They were 
John Ross and Isabell Melville Ross. When she was six years old, 
with her parents, she came to Fort Vancouver with Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin, where her father was employed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Later the family moved to Victoria. She was married in 
1851 to Mr. Murray at a place near the present site of Dupont, the 
ceremony being performed by Colonel Ebey. They settled on Muck 
Creek near Tacoma, where they resided for many years. 


Jenner, Charles K., was a resident of the Pacific Coast since 
1850. He was born in Wisconsin in 1846 and came with his parents 
to California four years later. He obtained his education there and 
was admitted to the bar in 1871. In 1876 he moved to Seattle where 
he practiced law for many years and was prominent in the affairs of 
the city. 


Hill, Robert Crosby, of Port Townsend, was one of the best- 
known pioneers of the state. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1829 
and came by the Isthmus of Panama to California in 1850 and to 
Washington in 1853, settling near his two brothers on Whidby Island. 
He served during the Indian War on the staff of Major Van Bokelen. 
About 1870 he moved to Port Townsend and with Col. Henry Landes 
and his brother, Nathaniel Hill, formed the First National Bank. 
Thereafter he was actively interested in all that pertained to the 
growth and welfare of Port Townsend. He was prominent among 
Masons, by whom his funeral was conducted. He died May 1, 1916. 


Byles, Mrs. Mary, was a pioneer of 1852. She was the widow 
of David Byles. Her death occurred June 11. Mrs. Byles was 83 
years old, and she had been a resident of Elma for many years. 


Bornstein, Mrs. Louisa, died July 11 at her home in Seattle. She 
was born in San Francisco in 1855 and come with her husband to Se- 
attle in 1881. Her husband, Julius Bornstein, was a prominent mer- 
chant of this city. Mrs. Bornstein was closely associated with all be- 
nevolent work from the time of her arrival in Seattle. 


Gillespie, John W., died July 13 in Seattle, aged 69 years. He 
was a native of Wisconsin. With his parents he came to this coast 
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by the way of the Isthmus in 1855. He lived for a time in Portland 
before coming to Whidby Island in 1857. 


Ross, Mrs. Mary Jane McMillan, has been a resident of Seattle 
since 1858. Her father was a well-known clergyman of Oregon, 
where he moved in 1853. She came to Seattle shortly after her mar- 
riage to John Ross, and has been a resident of Seattle ever since. Her 


~ 
. 


death occurred July 27 


Jacobs, Hiram J., was a son of the pioneer jurist, Orange Jacobs. 
He was born in Oregon in 1860 and graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. He died July 28. Mr. Jacobs 
is survived by his mother, three brothers and three sisters. 


Alexander, John S., died at his home in Olympia, August 12. He 
was born in Wisconsin in 1836. At the age of 15 he crossed the plains 
to Portland, Oregon, and from there came by the schooner Exact to 
Olympia, at the time that the Denny family was brought to Alki Point. 
He served in the Indian War, being stationed at Fort Ebey on the 
Snohomish River. Later Mr. Alexander took up a homestead at 
Coupeville, on Whidby Island. He was married in Port Townsend 
in 1860 to Miss Anna Lanning, who passed away at her home in 
Olympia. At one time Mr. Alexander was deputy collector of customs 
in Seattle. During the Nlondike gold excitement he had charge of 
the building of a fleet of steamers for the Yukon River. After an ab- 
sence of sixty years from Olympia he returned there to end his days. 


Denny, Mrs. Louisa Boren, the first bride in Seattle, died at her 
home in Seattle, August 31, aged 89 years. She was the daughter of 
Richard Freeman Boren and Sarah Latimer Boren. Her mother later 
married John Denny, the father of Arthur A. Denny and her husband 
David T. Denny. Mrs. Denny was the last of the original band of 
adults who came to Alki Point in November, 1851. She married Mr. 
Denny, January 28, 1852. They took up a donation claim on the 
shores of Lake Union. 


Rabbeson, Mrs. Lucy A., aged 81, widow of Captain A. B. Rabbe- 
son, Indian War veteran, and daughter of Nelson Barnes, pioneer of 
1845, died September 4, in Tacoma. Mrs. Rabbeson was born in New 
York in 1835. In 1845 the family crossed the plains to Oregon. Her 
father had one of the first grist mills in Washington. 


Henry, Mrs. Eliza B., for 63 years a resident of the North- 
west, and for 54 in Washington, died in Seattle, September 9, and 
was buried in Olympia. She was the widow of the late Judge Francis 
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Henry, prominent in the early history of the territory. Mrs. Henry 
crossed the plains in 1853. 


Crawford, Samuel LeRoy, was a native of Oregon, having been 
born near Oregon City, June 22, 1855. His parents were pioneers of 
1847. Mr. Crawford lived in Oregon in early boyhood but moved to 
Olympia in 1869. He came to Seattle in 1876 to take charge of the 
mechanical department of the Daily Intelligencer. In 1880 he and 
Thomas W. Prosch purchased the paper and he remained with it after 
its consolidation with the Post. In 1888 he formed a partnership with 
C. T. Conover to engage in the real estate business and he was con- 
nected with the same firm until his death, October 11. He was an ar- 
dent baseball enthusiast and introduced the game to Seattle. Mr. 
Crawford was known far and wide for his many benevolences, giving 
not only of his money but of his time and influence. 


Cochran, Jesse F., veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars, died 
October 17, aged 93 years. He was born in Indiana in 1823 and 
joined an Indiana regiment to fight under General Scott in the Mexi- 
can campaign. In 1857 he came to California, attracted thither by the 
gold discoveries. Later he went to Alaska and then to Puget Sound, 
but at the outbreak of the Civil War, he went back to Indiana and en- 
listed, serving throughout the war. In 1869, Mr. Cochran came to 
Seattle, following his trade of sign painting. He joined the rush to 
Alaska in 1897, where he suffered many hardships. Later he went to 
Goldfield, Nevada, during their mining excitement. He is survived by 
nine sons and daughters. 


Brents, Judge Thomas H., died at his home in Walla Walla, Oc- 
tober 23, at the age of 76 years. He was born in I]linois in 1840 and 
crossed the plains to Oregon in 1853 settling in Clackamas County, 
where he remained until 1855. In 1860 he went to Klickitat County, 
in Washington, where he herded sheep day by day and studied law 
at night. Judge Brents moved to Walla Walla in 1870 and took up 
the practice of law. He was elected delegate to Congress in 1878 and 
was re-elected in 1880 and again in 1882. He was elected to the 
Superior judgeship of Walla Walla County in 1896, and held that 
position until 1912. 


Porter, Nathaniel E., a Whidby Island pioneer, died at his home 
near Austin, October 27. He was born in Nova Scotia in 1837, and 
he early showed his love for the sea by varying trips made to remote 
parts of the world. In 1857 he decided to give up his roving life 
and he went to California and came to Puget Sound in 1859, taking up 
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a donation claim on the west side of Whidby Island. Here he en- 
gaged in farming for himself and family, providing them with a com- 
fortable home. 


Weir, Allen, died at Port Townsend, October 31, after a lingering 
illness, resulting from an automobile accident, in which State Senator 
D. S. Troy was killed. Mr. Weir was born in California in 1854. He 
came to the Sound as a very young man, living in Olympia for some 
time. In 1874 he purchased the Puget Sound Argus and published 
it in Port Townsend for many years. He was closely associated with 
the political life of the territory and state. Mr. Weir has resided 
in Olympia during the last years of his life. 


Munroe, Mrs. Elizabeth, aged 73 years, a resident of Washington 
since 1853, died in Tacoma, October 31. She came to Thurston County 
with her stepfather, Franklin Kennedy, when she was fourteen years 
old. She was a cousin of Michael T. Simmons, one of the earliest of 
the Puget Sound pioneers. 


Steward, Mrs. Angeline, died at her home in Vancouver, November 
8, aged 77 years. She was a native of Missouri and crossed the plains 
in 1852. She was married to George Steward in Oregon. They moved 
to Vancouver in 1862, since which time it has been her home. 


Chambers, Thompson McLain, was a resident of Pierce County 
for 71 years. He died at the home of his son in Tacoma, November 
17, aged 82 years. He belonged to the family that gave its name to 
Chambers Prairie and Chambers Creek. He served in the Indian 
War of 1855-56 as second lieutenant. 


Isaacs, Mrs. H. P., died at her home in Walla Walla, November 
18. With her parents, Colonel and Mrs. Fulton, she came to Oregon 
from Illinois in 1855 and to Walla Walla in 1864. She was one of 
the first advocates of equal suffrage in Washington. 


Israel, George C., one of the best-known criminal lawyers of 
Washington, died November 26, 1916. Mr. Israel was born in Cali- 
fornia in 1858. He practiced law in Baker City, Oregon, in California 
and in Olympia before coming to Seattle. He was connected with 
many of the greatest criminal trials in the state. 


Drumheller, Mrs. Martha A., a pioneer of 1859, died at her home 
in Walla Walla, December 16, aged 72 years. She was a member of 
the Maxson family, which came to Walla Walla in 1859. She married 
Jesse Drumheller, a pioneer of 1862. He was an Indian fighter and 
one of the largest land holders of his county. 
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Duncan, William, known to many as “Big Bill,” died in Seattle, 
December 17. He had the unique distinction of being the most promi- 
nent cab driver in Seattle, conveying many of the best-known visitors 
about the city. He was born in San Francisco in 1856. 


Murphy, John Miller, former editor and owner of the Washington 
Standard of Olympia, died at his home there December 20. He was 
the dean of Washington newspaper men. Mr. Miller established the 
Standard in 1860 and edited it continuously until 1911. At the 
time of the fiftieth anniversary of its founding in 1910, a golden jubilee 
was held and scores of newspaper men attended from Oregon and 
Washington. He was born in Indiana in 1839. In 1850 he came with 
the Barnes family to Olympia. He had the first news route in Portland 
for the Oregonian. During his residence in Olympia he was territorial 
printer. Mr. Miller was ever an ardent upholder of the Democratic 
party in Washington. 


Barr, Mrs. Margaret Jane, died in Roslyn, December 30. She 
was born in Ohio in 1827, her parents later moving to Iowa, where she 
married Samuel Barr in 1849. He came west to Oregon in 1852, and 
Mrs. Barr followed him in 1859. They resided in Portland until 
1870, when they moved to Grays Harbor, where the family took up 
a homestead. 

Epitu G, Proscu. 
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Diary of Colonel and Mrs. I. N. Ebey 
Edited by Victor J. Farrar 
(Continued from Quarterly for October, 1916, page 321) 


Saturday 21 


_ Weather quite warm and clear Capt. Bell started for Olympia tonight. 
This day one year ago we left Ft. Hall*’ and camped on a beautiful 
creek a half day’s journey this side Weather extremely warm, and 
grass getting scarce. 

Sunday 22 


Day warm and pleasant Mr. & Mrs. Alexander visited us today. 
Samuel Crocket & Mr. Howe were here also in the evening. 


Monday 23rd 


Morning pleasant & clear Mr Ebey & John Crocket commenced 
breaking up ground for wheat; ground very dry and hard to break. 


Tuesday 24th 


Day warm and pleasant a good western breeze all day which 
makes it more comfortable than it would be otherwise The rolling 
of the surf against the shore is very loud this evening which sounds 
romantic and beautiful when there is nothing else to draw the atten- 
tion. 

Wednesday 25 


Mornnig cooler than it has been for several days, but a very 
pleasant day a moderate breeze. Col. Crocket here today. Mr. 
Ebey gone over to the cove, received a good many pictorial magazines 
from Capt. Thomas.*® 

Thursday 26 

Day pleasant and clear Mr Ebey & Mr Crocket are busy plowing 
today all very quiet no one passing today but now and then a lonely 
indian. 

Friday 27 

Morning a little cloudy Mr Pettygrove & Capt Huchinson*® came 

over from Port Townsend today after butter and went on to Mr 


47 For an historical account of this fort see, Miles Cannon, “Fort Hall 
on the Saptin River,” in the Washington Historical Quarterly, July, 1916. 


48 This is probably John T, Thomas, ex-government naval draughtsman, 
but at this time extensive shipbuilder on the Columbia river. 


49Loren B. Hastings of Port Townsend. See, ante, note 31. 
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Crocket’s but succeeded in getting none and looked quite disconsolate 
about it— Very tired today after washing very hard. 


Saturday 28 
Day pleasant Maj. Show here in the evening 


Sunday 29 


This is a beautiful day with a mild and pleasant west breeze. 
The waters are calm All gone this morning except myself and Elli- 
son every thing very still Though not sad. The beautiful green 
trees and clear sunbeams makes every thing delightful although we are 
far from our native land and in a country where the gospel is not 
preached we have not our vows and live in hopes of realizing relig- 
ious ceremonies in this Western Country. went to see Mrs Smith 
this evening who is sick and has a fine daughter the second birth 
that has happened on the Island among the white settlers.°° 


Monday 30th 
We had a good rain last night—with some heavy wind— Con- 
tinued plowing— 
Tuesday 31 


Day verry pleasant— Two Catholic Prest came here this Even- 
ing, they are seeking a location for a mission— Plowing 


Wednesday Sept Ist 


Day pleasant light wind from the west. Allen’* and Hugh 
Crockett got back last night to the Cove with the Scows Plowing— 


Thirsday 2 


The Priests went this morneing over to the Cove to see the Na- 
tives— Mr. Alexander started up to Olympia today with his scows 
sent letters by him— Priest returned after dark haveing bap- 
tized several children A Ship or Bark at Anchor in Port Townsend 
this Evening 

Fryday 3 


Verry heavy fog this morneing could not burn off the grass 


50 There has been considerable controversy among the settlers now resi- 
dent on Whidby Island as to priority of birth of the first three children. 
All disputants are agreed that Polowna, daughter of William Wallace, was 
the first. The date of her birth I have not been able to ascertain. For 
the others the evidence chronicled in the Ebey diary ought to be conclu- 
sive. On August 29 the diary records the birth of a daughter to Mrs. Jacob 
Smith, ‘‘the second birth that has happened on the Island among the white 
settlers”; and on November 13 states that a son was born to Mrs. Alex- 
ander. This son is Abram Lansdale Alexander, still living at Coupeville. 
Mr. Alexander, therefore, has the honor of being the third child and first 
boy born on the island. 


51George Allen. 
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early in the morneing & then did not plow any today the Priests left 
us this morneing Afternoon clear breeze from west 


Saturday 4 

Morneing cloudy & warm—some prospect of rain paid a visit to 
Mrs. Bonsel today She is very lonely. Dr. Tolmie landed here tonight 
with his family and several young ladies three of wich took supper with 
us. 

Sunday 5 

Morning cloudy and cool Went to Mrs. Alaxander’s today A 
gradual rain commenced about noon and continued nearly all day. Dr. 
Tolmie started this morning by daylight this morning. 


Monday 6th 


Morning cloudy but the day turned out to be very clear and 
pleasant. Mr. Ebey is hauling out house logs today 


Tuesday 7 
Part of the day cloudy and cool Hugh Crocket and Mr. Ebey 
plowing today gathered some ripe tomatoes today for seed and a few 
other garden-seeds. Eason learned two good lessons today 


Wednesday 8 
Day pleasant Mr. Ebey went to John Crocket’s to try to plow 
but could not get the grass to burn and could not plow. John C. 
Mr. Smith and several others started up to Olympia today Susan 
Crocket paid us a visit this evening. and brought me over some paint- 
ing she done for me, A basket and a dish of fruit. 


Thursday 9 


Day cloudy and showery all day a considerable rain fell last 
night. Mr. Ebey cuting house logs today. 


Friday 10 
Morning clear and the day very warm Mr. Ebey & Capt. Bell 
hauling logs today and I have done a large washing today. 


Saturday 11 


Morning foggy and after the prairie was clear of fog and mist 
and the sun shone bright upon it; there continued a singular looking 
cloud upon the water which assumed a reddish colour from the re- 
flection of the sun upon it The opposite shore was invisible for a 
while but above the shore and the tops of the mountains very clear 
the cloud appeared to lie on the water as far as we can see. it 
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gradually flew of from the water in a streak in front of our door 
and towards noon was all gone. I am very tired Ironing today and 
Mr. Ebey very much fatigued hauling logs. Eason and Ellison have 
learned a lesson apiece today. 

Sunday 12 

The Sun arose this morning from a bright and clear horizon and 

continued her journey through a beautiful clear pale blue sky. Every 
thing today looks pleasant and happy; as though the smile of Heaven 
was upon it. The song of the black birds this morning sounded 
sweeter than usual. I think our friends by this time are crossing the 
Blue Mountains. 

Monday 13 


Day cloudy with a little rain a vessel passed up today. 


Tuesday 14 
Some what cloudy in the morning but clear towards noon Henry 
Wilson and another gentleman came here this evening from Olympia 
Mr Wilson brought several numbers of the Olympia paper which is 
just commenced The first paper published on Pugets Sound it is 
called the Columbian.*? 
Wednesday 15 
Morning very foggy Wilson and his friend left today for Port 
Towsend Mr Ebey went out to ask hands to raise our smokehouse 
tomorrow. 
Thursday 16 
Morning very clear and beautiful; day very warm. The smoke- 
house was raised today. Six hands was all we could get. 


Friday 17 
Day clear and warm Samuel Crocket took dinner here today I 
washed today. a vessel went up this morning. 
Saturday 18 


Day clear and warm. Mr Ebey and Capt. Bell undertook to 
finish the smokehouse today. They sent John Bartlet to his house to 
get some tools on Mr. Bonsel’s horse, the saddle turned and John fell 
off, & the horse turned instantly and stepped upon his arm and broke 
it between the wrist and ellbow. We were all badly frightened 


Sunday 19th 
This is another Beautiful clear Sabbath John’s arm is better 


52The first copy of the Columbian was issued on September 11, 1852, by 
the proprietors, J. W. Wiley and T. F. McElroy. 
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this morning he rested very well last night Mrs Bonsel has been here 
a short time today A barque went up today. Evening beautiful and 
clear. 
Monday 20 

Day clear and pleasant Mr. Ebey and the Cap. finishing the 
Smokehouse today. John’s arm does not pain him much and appears 
to be on the mend We heard the cannon firing at Port Townsend 
today on the arrival of a vessel from above. 


Tuesday 21 


Mr. Ebey went to John Crocket’s to plow today We had some 
rain last night John does not complain much of his arm After 
dinner he thought he must go home to attend to things there I felt 
sorry te see him go fearing his arm would get worse by taking cold 
in it. 

Wednesday 22 

This morning was very cold and frosty This was the first frost 
we have had this Fall. The day is very clear and pleasant Two 
vessels anchored at Port Townsend this morning a barque and 
schooner They left this evening and went down the Sound. Mr. 
Dray here tonight. 

-Thursday 23rd 

Very cool morning with a large white frost Some thin ice found 
out in a tub this morning at daylight. Mr. Dray left here this 
morning for the Willamette. Samuel Crocket also starts today for 
Olympia. This evening Mr. Ebey came home from J. Crocket’s sick. 


Friday 24th 
This morning is colder than ever; some ice found in the teakettle 
at daylight. Thermometer down to freezing. Mr. Ebey did not plow 
today but is better and preparing a place for potatoes in the smoke- 
house. I washed today. 
Saturday 25 
Not so cold this morning as formerly Though there is some frost. 
Mr Ebey is digging potatoes today. 


Sunday 26 


Morning quite cool and some frost but a pleasant clear day No 
white person passing today King George™® and Lalac’s®* family were 


53 “The head chief of all the Clallams was Lach-ka-nam, or Lord Nel- 
son, who is still living, but has abdicated in favor of his son, S’Hai-ak, or 
King George—a very different personage, by the way, from the chief of 
the same name east of the mountains. Most of the principal men of the 
tribe have received names either from the English or the ‘Bostons’; and 
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here this morning from Port Townsend very anxious to know whether 
they are to receive any pay or not for their potatoes the cattle de- 
stroyed Mr Ebey had to reason the case with them and tell them 
My. Sterling®® would be down and settle with them for the damages 
they have received from the White man’s stock. Old King George 
was very easy satisfied but the woman talked a great deal. Our 


Monday 27 


Clear and pleasant today Mr. Ebey is plowing at Mr. Crockett’s 
today and we are alone all day. 


Tuesday 28 


Morning foggy but the day clear and beautiful Capt Thomas’ 
barque is in front of us all day We sent him over some milk and 
butter by Capt. Bell and he sent us back some pork, matches and 
Tobacco as a present This barque went down this evening late. 


Wednesday 29 


Morning cool with a little frost Mr. Ebey plowed some today 
at Mr Crockets but will quit after today as John arrived from Olympia 


last evening. 
Friday 30th 


Day cloudy and some rain We had a heavy shower last night 
Mr Ebey is cutting house logs today. Two vessels in the bay today 
one going downand another trying to come up all day The wind is. 


against her. 
Friday Oct 1 


Cloudy all day until towards evening Mr. Crocket here today 
after the cat the mice are very troublesome at his house The vessel! 
which was coming up last evening anchored at Port Townsend. 


Saturday 2nd 


We had our two new houses raised today We had 12 men 
and it was a hard days work for them Mrs Alexander Mrs Simth and 


the genealogical tree of the royal family presents as miscellaneous an 
assemblage of characters as a masked ball in carnival. Thus, two of King 
George’s brothers are the Duke of York and General Gaines. His cousin 
is Tom. Benton; and his sons, by Queen Victoria, are General Jackson and 
Thomas Jefferson. The queen is daughter to the Duke of Clarence and 
sister to Generals Scott and Taylor; as also to Mary Ella Coffin, the wife 
of John C. Calhoun. The Duke of York’s wife is Jenny Lind; a brother of 
the Duke of Clarence is John Adams; and Calhoun’s sons are James K. 
Polk, General Lane, and Patrick Henry. King George’s sister is the daugh- 
ter of the late Flattery Jack. All of them have papers certifying to these 
and various other items of information, which they exhibit with great satis- 
faction.’—George Gibbs, in Pacific Railway Reports (Washington, D. C., 
1855), I, 430. 
54 Lach-ka-nam or Lord Nelson. See note 53. 


55 The settlers expected that the government would pay these Indian 
claims, since by the passage of the Oregon Land Law the Indians’ lands 


were open to settlement. 
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Ann Crockett were here all day and helped me cook dinner They 
were all quite cheerful and seemed to enjoy themselves. 


Sunday 3rd 


This is a beautiful Sabbath The sun shines warm and pleasant 
It is nine years today since we were married It does not seem more 
than half so long. I went to see Mrs. Bonsel a while today she is so 
lonesome Mr. B. being gone yet. Mr. Miller®® and Mr. Wilson came 
to our house last evening at dark. 


Monday 4th 


Morning clear and day pleasant Mr. Bonsel came home last night 
after dark from Victoria. Mr. Miller left here this morning for 
Nesqually in co with Mr. Alexander and Samuel Crockit Cordelia 
Smith here today and her sister and Rebecca Bonsel. A. Moses here 
this evening 

Tuesday 5th 


Day foggy until noon Evening clear. The Olympic mountains 
are covered with snow at the present all summer they have had but 
very little snow upon them. Mr. Crocket here a little while today. 
Mr. Ebey digging potatoes Henry Wilson and Mr. Moses went to 
P. Townsend last evening from here. 


Wednesday 6th 


Day clear and pleasant Capts Bell & Paddle” wint to Port Town- 
send today to charter a vessel to take to California. We are all very 
quiet today no one stiring. 


Thursday 7th 


Morning clear and a beautiful day. Not very well today Mr 
Ebey still digging potatoes We hear nothing of Thomas & the Dr. 
They have been gone over two months Some new Immegrants have 
arrived in Olympia and Port Townsend. Capts Paddle & B. re- 
turned this evening and have chartered the Mary Taylor to go to San- 
francisco. 

Friday 8 


Morning foggy great appearance of rain Washed today We 
have a family of indians hired diging potatoes. They are bringing 
in cranberrys frequently now. 


pce 
56 General W. W. Miller. He was surveyor of the Port of Nisqually. 


57Captain William R. Pattle. The name is sometimes spelled Paddle 
or Pattles. He discovered coal on land fronting Bellingham Bay in 1852 
and filed a claim thereon on April 18, 1853. 
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Saturday 9th 


Raining this morning frequent showers all day. Turned very 
cold towards evening Mr. Bonsel is going to move on Monday next 
to another Island below here to attend to the fishing business. 


Sunday 10th 


Today is clear and pleasant None of the neighbors to be seen 
today We are spending this Sabbath in reading most of the time. 
All around seems beautifully adorned in quiet serenity No bustleling 
crowd as in a City or town to marr our peaceful happiness Although 
we have not Towering Churches yet we can spend our time in training 
the young minds of our children in the principles of Christianity 
and creating within them a thirst for moral knowledge in the place 
of running from place to place in bad company. This is indeed 
a great blessing The liberty of training our children in the way they 
should go that they may be a blessing to us in our old age. 


Monday 11 


Cloudy today and some rain towards evening finished digging 
potatoes and paid off the indians this evening. 


Tuesday 12 


Still cloudy and some rain during the day Mr. Ebey moved 
Mr. Bonsel down to the beach to await the arrival of the Mary Taylor 
in which he intends moving away to another Island. Mrs. Bonsel 
took dinner with us today. 


Wednesday 13th 


Day clear and pleasant we had some rain last night Capt. Fay 
and Hugh Crocket were here today and went on over to Mr. Crocket’s 
Mr. Ebey is out cutting board timber 


Thursday 14th 


Morning clear and day pleasant a large vessel anchored at 
Port Townsend Capt. Fay was here all night and has gone home 
today. 

Friday 15th 

Today is cloudy but no rain Capt. Cousins of the Powhattan was 
here today and took dinner He is a very sociable old gentleman he is 
owner of four vessels and has been running them in the Columbia 
and has concluded to run them between Cal. and the Sound He 
bought Capt. Bell’s 2 shoats for 30 dollars 
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Saturday 16 
Day cloudy, windy, and cold Mr. Ebey out sawing timber 
today which is very dangerous in this wind in the thick timber Mr. 
Bonsel and family still camped under the hill. 


Sunday 17 


Still continues to be windy but clear most of the time. the 
water is very rough. Capt. Porter arrived here this evening. The 
wind is exceedingly high more so than it has been since Spring. 


Monday 18 


Morning cloudy and boisterous great appearance of rain. Mr. 
Ebey and Capt. Porter have gone around to see our neighbors and 
have not returned. it is very near night Ellison has become tired 
of his book and has laid down on his chair and gone to sleep Eason 
has a very sore foot and is lying upon a chest resting his foot and 
trying to study his lesson Mr. Alaxander and S. Crocket have just 
returned from Olympia and brings the news that Dr. Lansdale is not 
far behind them on his return from the Plains who left Thomas on 
the Umatilla. Immigrants have suffered a great deal this season by 
the loss of cattle. It is now raining gradually. 


Tuesday 19 


Day cloudy until towards evening Capt Fay. Mr. Alaaxander 
and Mr. Smith came here today Capt. Porter went to Port Townsend 
this evening and returned in the night 


Wednesday 20 


Day rather cloudy and cool. Capt. Brown of the Ship Persia 
came over from his vessel after Capt. Porter (owner of the same) 
in the night last night. He had been only seven days sailing from 
Sanfrancisco. He sais there were 12 vessels started for the Sound 
before he did. Two late Immigrants are here today one by the name 
of Fox and the other by the name of Thatcher They came down 
with Dr. Lansdale to look for claims raining all evening. 


Thursday 21 
Still cloudy a good deal of rain through the night Dr. Lansdale 
came here last night after dark He sais he and Thomas heard of 
Mother, John and James being in the Grand Round Valley recruit- 
ing their stock ‘Thomas went on to meet them. They have plenty 


of provisions— a great many immigrants have suffered a great 
deal for want of provisions 
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Friday 22nd 
Today calm and part of the day clear J washed a very large 


day’s washing today I have been very much fatigued this week with 
company; There have been so many passing 


Saturday 23 
Today is very cold and rainy Mr. Ebey and Mr. Marlet®® has 
gone over to Coveland to assist in raising a storehouse for Capt. Coff- 
man Three vessels in sight coming up this evening. Mr. Ebey Mr. 
M. and Dr. Lansdale are coming I have been ironing all day today 
Mr Bonsel went over to Port Townsend this evening. 


Sunday 24th 
This is a very windy and cold day. Walter and Charles Crocket 
were here in the forenoon, and Hugh in the afternoon. Mrs Bon- 
sel is camped on the beach in a very disagreeable situation She is 
too fearful of putting anyone to trouble to come and stay at the 
house. 
Monday 25th 
Day cloudy and cool Mr. Ebey has gone to haul his board 
timber over the beach Mr. Crocket brought me over some pickled 
cucumbers today which was a great treat 


Tuesday 26 
Cloudy and some rain Mr. Ebey and Mr. Bonsel are hurrying 
to get a little room finished for Mr. B’s family to move into until 
they can get an opportunity of going to San Francisco. 


Wednesday 27 
Morning cloudy; some rain through the day Mr. Crocket here 
today. 
Thursday 28 
Day almost clear and pleasant I washed today Rebecca Bonsel 
helped me Mr Ebey and Mr. Bonsel finished the little room and 
moved the family and plunder up in the afternoon. 
Friday 29th 
Day cloudy but no rain Mrs. B. busy washing Mr. Ebey very 
busy at work at house. No news from mother yet. 
Saturday 30 
Cloudy, a considerable rain fell last night all well. all very 
busy today. 


58Possibly the person referred to is Thomas Maylord, who filed a claim 
on November 20, 1852. A brother, Samuel Maylord, came to the Island in 
the early part of 1853, and filed a claim on April 23, 1853. 
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Sunday 31 
Morning cloudy with a drissling shower now and then Mr. Ebey 
and myself went to Col. Crocket’s today and left the children home. 
They were very much pleased to see us While we were gone Capts. 
Cousins, Hoffington, and Bell came over from Port Townsend to see 
all— they were gone when we came home. They drank up all the 


milk I had and left a dollar to pay for it. 
Monday Noy. Ist 
Day pleasant and clear Mrs. Bonsel washing today. I feel better 
since my ride yesterday. Mr. Crocket here today to buy some articles 


from Mr. Bonsel. 
Tuesday 2nd 


Day clear and pleasant. We had a large frost last night Mr. 
Ebey is hauling board timber 
Wednesday 3rd 
Morning cold and a beautiful clear day Mr. Ebey took Mr. 
Crocket’s wagon home this evening and the children went with him on 


a visit and staid all night. 
Thursday 4th 


Morning clear but cloudy in the evening. I washed today Mr. 
Crockett brought us some turnips cabbage and venison today The 
children came home with him. 

Friday 5th 

Day cloudy with some rain Mr Ebey very busy at his house. 

Capts. Fay & Coffin here today 


Saturday 6 


Day somewhat cloudy Co very busy all day A Brig by the 
name of Cabbet®® is commencing to load in the Cove with Spiles 


[piles] 
Sunday 7th 


Morning cloudy a great deal of rain fell last night Mr. Hill® 


59The brig John S. Cabot, Captain George Dryden. 


60Nathaniel D. Hill was born in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on 
January 25, 1824, the son of Dr. John H. and Eliza (Davis) Hill. The 
father was for many years engaged in the druggist business in Philadel- 
phia, and in his shop Nathaniel D. learned the pharmacy profession. At 
the end of his apprenticeship, in partnership with a friend, he set up for 
himself, under the style of Hill & Wright. In the year 1850, when the 
news of the discovery of gold in California had reached the Atlantic Coast, 
the entire Hill family, consisting of the parents, Nathaniel D., Robert C., 
William and Humphrey, decided to emigrate, and accordingly made their 
way to San Francisco. In that city Nathaniel D. tried his hand at several 
vocations, including a clerkship in the custom-house, stock-raising in the 
Sonoma Valley, and gold mining; but not finding in these lines the satis- 
faction he expected, he took passage on the brig John S. Cabot for Puget 
Sound, and filed a claim on Whidbey Island, near the Ebeys, on November 
20, 1852. On Puget Sound Nathaniel D. became a prominent citizen and 
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off the Cabbit was here all night just from California. Spent this 
Sabbath at home reading most of the day and teaching our children. 
No news yet from mother I greatly fear she is not geting along 
well; yet I still hope for the best as I have always done. 


Monday 8 


Day very pleasant Just received intelligence of the Brig Irvine 
arriving in the Cove She brought some goods for Capt. Coffin. 


Tuesday 9th 


Day cool with some rain Mr. Ebey & Mr Marlet are very busy 
building a chimney to one of our rooms We received a great number 
of newspapers today from Olympia and also a letter from Winfield 
dated Aug. 15. He sais all our friends were well except his mother 
He complains greatly of our not writing to them oftener this Summer. 
I am sorry to say that we have been very negligent about writing 
this Summer I must treat my friends better in future My daily 
labor and ill health this Season has almost compelled me to omit many 
duties which ought not to have been omited All are very busy reading 
the news tonight My children are in the room with Mrs. Bonsel’s and 
they are all making a great deal of noise. 


Wednesday 10 


Morning very cool The ground is frozen quite hard and some ice 
in holes upon the ground. Mr. Bonsel and family started from here 
this morning for Port Townsend and are going from there to San 
Francisco I felt sorry to see them start as I think a great deal of 
her and the children. 

Thursday 11 


Cool and cloudy a good deal of rain last night. Mr. Howe here 
tonight. Capt. Coupe®’ here today. Mr. Ebey and Mr. Marlet are 
very busy working at the new house trying to get it completed. 


Friday 12 


Very cool and cloudy all day Mr Ebey completed his chimney 
today and suffered a good deal of cold working in the morter; though it 


pioneer. During the Indian War, with R. C. Fay, he was in charge of the 
encampment for friendly Indians at Oak Harbor. In 1857 he returned to 
Philadelphia, and in that city was married to Sallie H. Haddock, a native 
of Lynn, Massachusetts. Four children were born to them. In 1868 Mr. 
Hill became identified with several important capitalistic enterprises. Rob- 
ert C. Hill was born at Hatborough, Pennsylvania, on September 14, 1829, 
and came to Whidbey Island the year following his brother’s arrival, where 
he filed a claim on February 10, 1853. 

61Captain Thomas Coupe was born in New Brunswick on August 22, 
1818, and at the age of twelve years went to sea. He arrived on Puget 
Sound in 1852 on the bark Success, of which he was part owner, and 
shortly afterwards, on November 20, 1852, filed a donation claim which 
included the site of the present town of Coupeville. His death occurred 
at Coupeville on December 27, 1875. 
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is not freezing. Mr. Wilson and another gentlemen are here today 
from Port Townsend on their way to the Cove. 


Saturday 13 


Day cool and cloudy; A great deal of rain fell last night and 
very stormy all night I was called out in the night about one o'clock 
to Mrs Alaxander’s She was confined and has a fine son. 


Sunday 14 
Day pleasant and not so cool as formerly Mr. Ebey & Mr. M. 
have gone to Mr. Hill’s. Dr. Lansdale was here a few minutes I 
see a barque anchored just below Port Townsend Mr. English® 


[Engle] here a few minutes. 
Monday 15 


The weather has turned warmer but still cloudy no rain in 
the daytime but it generally rains of nights The ground is not muddy 
and the rain does not make it at all disagreeable; men can continue 
laboring every day here in the winter, while in the states, they are 
all housed up, and can do nothing but keep large fires, and feed their 
stock ; here we have no feeding to do at all. How great is the contrast! 


Tuesday 16 


Day clear and beautiful I wint to see Mrs Alaxander she 
appears very well Mr. Ebey hard at work at his house. 


Wednesday 17 


Day clear heavy frost last night and a very cold morning a 
little thin ice in a barrel this morning. 


Thursday 18 


Morning clear and pleasant a vessel passed up the Sound today 
Col. Crocket here a few minutes and brought us some papers Samuel 
has returned home. I received a letter from aunt Martha today she 
and family are wintering at Margsville They say nothing about coming 
over here to look at the country 


Friday 19 
Cloudy today I washed today Mr. Ebey finished our house to- 
day and we moved in it. It is very comfortable to sit by a good fire 
place once more. 


62William Ballinger Engle was born in Burlington Count ING sg, ORL 
September 7, 1831, the son of Eben and Alcenia Engle. His meters parents 
were Quakers, In company with the Hills, he came to Whidbey Island and 
filed a claim on November 20, 1852. Previous to his arrival on the Island 
he had sought gold in California without success. In 1876 he married 
Flora A. Pearson, who with her parents came to the Sound in 1866 with 
Asa Mercer’s expedition. Their children are Carl Terry and Ralph Pearson 
who reside on Whidbey Island, and Ernestine E., who married W 5: 
Waldrip of Oyster Bay, Mason County. Mr. Engle died on November 10, 1907. 
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Saturday 20, 

I worked very hard today scrubbing off the floors Mr Ebey went 
to the Cove today and brought home 100 lbs. of flour which was owing 
to us over there 

Sunday 21 

Today very cloudy and some rain all day Mr. Alaxander, John 
Crocket, and Dr. Lansdale came over to spend the day with Mr Ebey 
before he leaves for the Willammette Capt Coupe took supper and 
staid until bedtime Dr. Lansdale staid all night. 

Monday 22 

raining very hard this morning cloudy and drizzling all day a 

vessel passed up today 
Tuesday 23 

Some rain fell early this morning but towards 10, oclock it cleared 
off and was a beautiful day Mr. Ebey started for Salem today I was 
very much distressed at seeing him start He has to be gone about 3 
months he has worked very hard this Fall to get me fixed comfortable 
for the Winter before he would have to leave which he has done and 
has hired Clouston’s John to stay until he comes back to make fires 
and get wood and work at the houses, and he gets Mr. Ingles [Engle] 
to stay every night until Thomas comes with mother, John and James. 


Wednesday 24 
Day cool and cloudy with some rain a great deal of rain fell last 
night John is chinking the cookhouse and shaving boards and nailing 
on the cracks in the other house and is very industrious There are a 
good many indians camped on the beach at present and are frequently 
coming to the house to take a look at us, but are not saucy. 
Thursday 25 
Raining all day today John is nailing boards on the cracks today. 
Friday 26, 
Day pleasant and clear I washed today J. is cutting firewood. 
Saturday 27 
This is a very pleasant day the sun shines clear though the 
evening is very cold. Mr. Hill returned from Victoria this evening 
after dark with a thousand pounds of flour 250 for us. He went up 
home although it was very cold. 
Sunday 28 
A clear and beautiful day for Winter, a heavy frost this morning. 
George Allen came over today and was only here a few minutes. He 
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brought me the distressing news of mother’s death. O the distress of 
heart I now feel. If it is so that my dear mother has died on the 
plains how can I ever get over it I will reflect upon myself as long 
as I live that I did not persevere a little more and bring her with me. 
The word came from John Shaw who, has arrived in the neighborhood 
I have not seen him yet. 

Monday 29th 


Another beautiful day has dawned upon us _ I slept but little last 
night The thought of my mother being no more on this earth drives 
sleep and rest from my body Yet I know it is wrong to grieve If 
her spirit has left this earth I have a hope of meeting her in a far 
better world than this, which is the only consolation I have. Though 
I was looking for her every day and anticipating a happy winter in 
her company. But this is the way with the happiness of this world It 
soon vanishes never to return. John indian has almost finished daubing 
the house and has slipped off to the Cove and did not come back until 
after night I think he has a notion of leaving he is very idle, John 
Alaxander hauled us one load of wood today. 


Tuesday 30 


Day clear a vessel passed up the Straits today evening quite 
warm. The indians are camped here yet. 


Wednesday Dec. 1st 


Day clear and warm Myself Eason and Ellison cleaned at the 
yard all day We are alone today and try to keep ourselves company 
by hard work John left us today for good and was half way to Port 
Townsend before I knew he was going he has acted very trifling in 
doing so The men at P. Townsend had sent him word to come over 
there and he could make a dollar per day at loading vessels, so it 
induced him to go. 

Thursday 2nd 


Raining all day today I have the toothache and my jaw is badly 
swolen 


Friday 3rd 


Not raining today but all day cloudy Charles who went up 
with Mr. Ebey returned today bringing a letter from Mr Ebey he 
had a very hard time going up and had heard nothing of Thomas I 
hired one of Charly’s indians to stay here and cut wood. 


Day clear but cold a heavy frost this morning. busy all day 
and very tired at night. 
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Sunday 5th 
Day cool but not raining Dr. Lansdale came this morning. also 
Samuel Crocket and Susan came over Susan to stay a few days Capt 
Coffin was here and wished to board but I refused boarding him. he 
went to several of the neighbors for the same I do not know how 
he will come out he has sold out his merchandise to Mr. Alaxander. 


Monday 6 
I am not quite so lonely today as Susan is here Cloudy with 


some rain and quite cool. 
Tuesday 7th 


Weather cool our indian Sam has to go to carrying wood our 
hauled wood is out again it was so rotten. 


Wednesday 8 
Day cool and some rain very windy in the evening. no one 
passing today Susan appears to be getting lonesome and uneasy 
about home Her father is not very well. 
Thursday 9th 
Some rain falling today, very windy and cool. 
Friday 10 
Raining some this morning about 9 o’clock the sun shone out 
beautiful and Susan wished to go to John’s and wished me to go 
along; we went and the evening turned to be so cold and windy 
that I could not get home and had to stay all night. I had left 
Eason at home and Mr. Engle was to be there all night. I was 
very uneasy and came home early in the morning when it was quite 
pleasant I found all right and them geting their breakfast I fin: 
ished it for them. 
Saturday 11 
Busy all day preparing for Sunday and very tired after my walk 
from Mr. Crocket’s. Evening very windy 
Sunday 12 
Morning clear and beautiful Evening cloudy and turning very 
cool. The children and myself are alone all day no person passing 
We are reading most of the day Two vessels going out of the 
Straits today very slow 
Monday 13th 
Very cold today and windy I finished Eason’s pants very 
cloudy this evening no more news from Mr. or Thomas Mr. Engle 
is hauling us some wood today Mr. Alaxander was over today and 
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said he could have none this week as his boys and cattle are all at 
work at the Cove. 
Tuesday 14th 


Today cool but clear nearly all day. I washed today fearing a 
storm. Some sleet and snow falling this evening very cloudy and 
windy a vessel coming up this evening. 


Wednesday 15 


Very cold and stormy today Considerable snow fell last night 
to the depth of an inch. 
Thursday 16. 


A little more snow fell last night. quite cool today. George 
Allen is here tonight hunting his cattle Mr. Hill is here tonight 
in the place of Mr. Engle who has gone to cut board timber. I 
heard today that Mr. Smith has started up to Olympia with our 
scow and was caught out in that storm on friday evening and run 
her ashore on Mcdonough’s Island®* and broke her all to pieces It 
is a great loss to us and the other owners. 

Friday 17 

Still cold sometimes cloudy and sometimes clear and now and 
then a little snow falling. Mr Allen went home today and I sent 
our indian Bob with him to bring me some lard from the store He 
was to return tonight but did not and we could not get the cows. 


This is the coldest night we have had this winter. We have just 
heard of Sneetlem’s®* death which happened last night. 


Saturday 18 


Very cold this morning I did not think to notice the Thermometer 
Bob has just returned and Dr Lansdale soon afterwards. Mr. Hill 


6sThis is the present Camano Island. It was first named McDonough 
Island by Lieutenant Wilkes of the United States Exploring Expedition in 
1841 in honor of Captain Thomas McDonough of the ship Saratoga, who 
gained fame at the battle of Lake Champlain in 1812. The naming of Mc- 
Donough Island, Saratoga Passage, ete., was a part of the plan of Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes who desired to perpetuate the names of the old naval heroes 
in the nomenclature of the Sound. Most of the islands in the Sound were 
named for these heroes. The publication of the Wilkes’ charts was delayed; 
in the meantime, Captain Kellett of the British Navy made extensive 
surveys of the Sound and published his charts in 1847. He substituted for 
the Wilkes’ nomenclature names of old Spanish explorers. During the 
early pioneer years many of the islands, watercourses, capes, etc., went 
by two names, according as one used the Wilkes or Kellett charts. At 
the present time Kellett’s names have been preserved on most of the larger 


islands, while Wilkes’ names are found on the points, capes, bays (o), 
which Kellett did not name. : OSU te ee IST 


_ 64Snatelem was probably the greatest and most powerful of the sub- 
chiefs who ruled on Whidbey Island. He was a friend to the white settlers 
and this friendship probably explains the peaceful attitude of his Indian 
subjects. At the time of his death he is said to have had over one hundred 
slaves. His son, Kwuss-ka-nam, or George Snatelum, Sr., and his grand- 
son, Hel-mits, or George Snatelum, Jr., were signers of the Point Elliott 
Treaty made on January 22, 1855. Shatelem was a Skagit sub-chief under 
Goliah, chief of the Skagits, and dwelt in the vicinity of Watsak Point, 
the south cape of Penn Cove. This point is known locally as Snatelem 
Point, or aS many maps have recorded it, Snakeland Point. 
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has been out all day after the cows and cannot find them—Dr. took 
dinner and went home he brought us 10 pounds of lard and some 
nails. about two inches of snow fell last night. 


Sunday 19th 

Still colder ice thicker in buckets Not much wind stirring, 
but what we have, is from the North and is very cold The Skad- 
gets have sent over to Port Townsend for all the Klalms to come 
over and mourn the loss of Sneightlem their head chief They all 
seem to take it very hard. he died with the quinzy or sorethroat 
The Klalms have just left here on their way over I think all the 
tribe are over All the Tiees®* had to come in and warm but I would 
not let any others in. One by the name of Queer handed me a 
bundle of letters he had brought from Olympia for the Island among 
them was a letter from Mr. Ebey dated Oregon City Dec- 5th He 
does not write me much news he had heard of Thomas and the 
ballance of our people coming on. He had also heard something of 
Aunt Martha I am very glad to hear that Mr. Ebey is well he 
has had such bad weather to travel in I had been fearing he was 
sick. and had worked so hard before he left home. I wish he was 
at home now I miss: him a great deal in this cold weather I have a 
great deal of uneasiness about our cattle and potatoes fearing we 
will lose some of them in this cold snowy weather. 


Monday 20th 
Still very cold Thermometer 19 degrees above zero this morn- 
ing at daylight 
Tuesday 21 
Last night was the coldest night we have had Thermometer 17 de- 
grees above zero this morning Potatoes froze in the cookhouse last 
night The sun shines in the day but has little power. The weather 
is generally clear at present Capt. Bell and John B. came from 
Port Townsend this evening almost frozen and spent the night. To- 
night at bedtime the thermometer is at 15 degrees. 


Wednesday 22 


Morning clear and cold thermometer 15 degrees above zero 
before day this morning 19 degrees at present. The sun is shin- 
ing very beautiful and it looks as though we might have moderate 
weather. Mr. Hill killed our pet fawn this morning it had become 
very shy and we thought it best to have it killed. Capt. Bell and 
John has gone over to the Cove this morning and I sent word te 
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the people over there to bring home our cattle and plow Which 
they have been using for five weeks and in all this hard weather 
when cattle ought to run out all the time so as to get enough of food. 


Thursday 23 


Still very cold everything in the house is freezeing in the 
daytime Our potatoes in the smokehouse have not frozen yet. Ther- 
mometer 16 this morning early. Our indian left us yesterday even- 
ing I do not expect he will return any more. 


Friday 24th 


The weather is cold but I think it is a little warmer today than 
usual. Our cows are missing again and connot be found. 


Saturday 25 

Very cold today Thermometer at 8 degrees this morning at 
daylight Samuel Crocket and Mr Hill are hauling us some wood 
This is Christmass day but it is so cold we cannot enjoy ourselves 
and it seems but little like Christmass though it makes me think of 
years gone by, and friends who are in their graves Mr. Ebey is 
gone and this is another lonely Christmass to me. Our friends who 
have crossed the plains do not come I have almost given out seeing 
them this winter. I can hear nothing direct from them if they 
knew of my uneasiness concerning them they would have writen Dr 
Lansdale and Mr Alaxander were here today they brought me a jar 
of pickles and a box of mincemeat as a Christmass present. I made 
some mince pies for dinner and they were excellent. 


Sunday 26th 
The weather moderated last night in the night and today is quite 
pleasant and thawing some out although it snowed from daylight until 
12 oclock in the day The sun is shining warm this evening and a 
great appearance of good weather. The thermometer is 28 degrees 
above zero higher than it has been for two weeks. There is no person 
passing today We are alone all day We are employing our time in 
reading generally, 
Monday 27 


The snow is nearly gone George Sneightlem came back from 
Port Townsend this evening and I had to let him and his indians camp 
in the smokehouse all night I did not see that they stole anything. 
Thermometer at 28 today. 

Tuesday 28 

This is a very pleasant day. It is my birthday. I grieved so much 

about mother last night that I feel very unwell today I wrote a letter 
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to Mr. Ebey and one to Sister Martha. Eason has gone to Mr. Alax- 
ander’s to get them to bring the oxen home so we can have some wood 
hauled I made a duff for our dinner the first I ever made right and 
it was very good. 

Wednesday 29, 


A good deal of rain falling today. two vessels came up today and 
went in to Port Townsend another came last night The water is 
rough and it is windy Thermometer is at 30. 


Thursday 30th 


This morning looked pleasant and I commenced washing but 
before I was done it commenced snowing very hard and in a little time 
the ground was covered with snow and sleet almost shoe mouth deep 
John Bartlet came over from Port Townsend on his way to Coveland 
this morning I quit washing to get his dinner he appeared very 
hungry. he brought the news that Capt. Gove” had come with his 
two vessels and brought the word that General Pierce is elected Pres- 
ident. No doubt but the Democrats are rejoicing. 


Friday 31st 


This morning is warm the snow is thawing off the house. there 
is a thick crust of ice over the snow. John Bartlet came from the 
Cove this morning after I had washed up our breakfast dishes and I 
had to get a new breakfast for him and give his indians permission 
to cook their breakfast in the smokehouse and after John had eaten 
hearty he went to gathering up his things they had left here in my 
care without saying a word he even caught four out of seven of 
the chickens which I had raised for him and which I thought he had 
given me for raising his hogs and feeding them every day last Sum- 
mer on buttermilk and bran. He also picked the largest of our po- 
tatoes to pay for a few small ones we had used of his, without asking 
me where he should get them and had them in the sacks before I knew 
he was going to get them. Indeed John shewed what a peneurious 
heart he has after all my kindness to him last Summer. I suppose 
he thought he was shewing his independence and authority over his 
own It is thawing some. This is the last day in the year 52. let us 
look back with sorrow on the past year that we have not spent it as we 
should and promise to spend the coming year better. 


Jan Sat. Ist [1853] 


The first day of the new year has come There are great dis- 
plays made in some places this day and a great deal of feasting done, 
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and I am sorry to say, a great deal of dissipation carried on in some 
places, but here everything is peaceable and quiet, I have not even 
heared a gun fire today. I do not feel well today, I have a very bad 
cold and coughed a great deal last night Old Capt. Coffin came and sat 
nearly all day and I had to get dinner for him I did not feel like 
keeping him company or cooking for him. He is a very disgusting man, 
but appears to have been well raised. he has a great deal of pride 
This is a beautiful evening the sun is shining very bright. The 
snow is thawing some. I see a schooner coming up this evening. 
How thankful we should be to our Creator for preserving us until 
another New Years day in health and bodily strength O, may He 
enable us to spend this coming year more to His service and to be 
more faithful in perferming our religeous duties. and in the end we 
will be happier. Sunday 2nd 


Snowing this morning very fast Sam wishes to go to the Cove 
on a visit today I thought it best to let him go as it is not cold 
today This is the first Sabbath in 53. We are very lonesome today I 
wish Mr. Ebey was at home, I would feel much better. Eason is 
reading to Ellison in his primer. Eason commenced reading the Test- 
ament through yesterday, but he is getting very careless and indolent 
his pa is gone so much that he is becoming a great deal of trouble 
to me I have often heard it said that little boys would not be in- 
dustrious about everything under their mother’s controll altogether, and 
I find it is so, They become so accustomed to their mother’s com- 
mands from the cradle that they get so they do not mind it. She 
has to watch every action and keep the child from all kinds of miss- 
conduct while they are small, but when little boys become old enough 
to do some work they need a father to show them and to push them 
forward to make them industrious. I have tried very hard to make 
Eason industrious but I find I will have to give it up. He will be 
idle about his book and everything else. I hope next Summer his pa 
will help me to attend to him and try to get him out of his indolent 
habits which distress me a great deal. I can hear nothing more of 
Thomas I cannot tell what has become of them all I fear the ex- 
posure and hardship has made Thomas sick two seasons hard running— 


Monday 3rd 
Very pleasant today snow going off very fast No person passing 
but Indians. I feel better today and more able to attend to my house- 
hold affairs. Tuesday 4th 
Weather pleasant but windy a vessel came up today uncertain 
as to its name I see a great deal of snow has fallen upon the 
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Olympic mountains I have not been able to see them before today 
for the clouds for some time. 


Wednesday 5 


Day rather windy and a good deal of rain falling snow all 
gone. No news from Mr. Ebey and I cannot get an opportunity of 
sending letters to him I have been watching for one, for a long time. 


Thursday 6th 


Today very pleasant I washed today Sam has not returned yet 
I scoured the cookhouse floor after I was done washing. George 
Allen and Mr. Smith came in the time to borrow one yoke of the 
oxen to plow They are all in a great way over at the Cove about 
plowing— 

Warm today thermometer at 50 degrees above zero Some rain 
fell last night Dr. Lansdale was here a few minutes this morning to 
hear if I had any fresh news from Mr. Ebey but I had none. 


Saturday 8th 


Morning cooler than common. I washed up the cupboard and 
everything about the house and hired an indian to scrub one floor in 
the forenoon, and in the afternoon I was very sick and thought I 
would have to send for some of the neighbors, but toward bedtime 
I became some better. 

Sunday 9th 


Day rather cool and some rain I was sick all night though I 
am a good deal better today but do not feel able to do much and 
make every one wait upon themselves. Sam arrived today and I 
gave him a scolding and told him he must not run off again. An indian 
brought me a letter from Mr. Ebey’s sister, Mary, today from Port 
Townsend, O the distressing news it brought, the truth of the death 
of my dear mother on the plains. My heart is almost broken I feel 
that I cannot endure the torture of being sepperated from her in this 
life, Yet I know she is happy and I have the consolation left, that 
I can see her in a better and happier world But the anguish of 
my heart and my reflections upon myself are so great because I did not 
bring her with me, away from that sickly country. Had I thought 
of this I would have brought her at the risk of everything; but I 
like many others left that Country with expectations of seeing my 
friends the next Season But O how wicked and thoughtless we are, 
not to remember that another day or another year may bring some of 
us to our graves and, O my mother it was you who must be taken 
from us so soon. Well I remember the last time I saw you I have 
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spent many happy hours with you. Your kindness to me was more 
than I deserved for which I hoped to be able to repay you in after 
years but death has debarred me from so doing, and didst thou for- 
give me for leaving you almost desolate? If I could only hear and 
know that thou left a word of forgiveness for me before your death 
I would be happier; for, I left you in a hurry and did not take 
time to consider whether I could bring you or not. I think you would 
have been with me now alive and well. I have no one to blame but 
myself. The Lord have mercy upon me and pardon me. Thy will be 
done O Lord, and enable me to bear it with patience. Many trials 
I have had but this is worse than all the ballance I pray the Lord to 
enable me to be more dutiful and more faithful. I am greatly in 
need of His assistance and grace to sustain me under all trials and 
troubles. In a few years more I may be lain in the grave also. O may 
I be prepared to meet all those dear friends who have gone before 
to Heaven and to Stand before the judgment Seat of Christ and give 
an account of my deeds done in the body. 


Monday 10 
Day pleasant, a little cloudy Still in grief and find no consola- 
tion Scarcely able to attend to business. mind continually reflecting 
“upon past scenes which cannot be brought back. 


Tuesday 11 


Weather cool some rain last night Very lonely no old friend 
near to converse with Still striving to keep the children at their 
books, but, feel little able to attend to them. I heard of the death 
of Uncle Samuel Eason and his little daughter Mary by Mary’s 
letter also Uncle S —was very much afflicted in this life and he 
no doubt rests from his troubles. He was a christian and I hope 
his children will follow in his steps and try to do that which is right 
which no doubt he oftentimes tried to impress upon their minds They 
are no doubt very much distressed Yet they ought not to grieve for 
they were with him at his death, and their loss is his Eternal gain 


Wednesday 12th 


Day cloudy and quite windy a vessel in the Straits coming up 
this morning. Some rain fell last evening I can hear nothing from 
Mr. Ebey and Thomas I long for the time to come when I will 
see them at home again, and in health 


(Continued in the next issue.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mount Rarnier, A Recorp or Exproration. Edited by Edmond 
S. Meany. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 325. 
$2.00.) 


Under the above title the public, and particularly that portion 
who dwell in this Northwest country, are favored with another con- 
tribution to local history from the handiwork of one who has already 
done a great deal to enrich it with the fruit of his labors. The present 
work, however, differs materially from its predecessors by the same 
authority. With the exception of one chapter, it is a compilation pure 
and simple. It gives in full, or in their essential parts, the authentic 
reports or writings of those who have visited or explored the Moun- 
tain since its discovery by Vancouver, and who have left records worthy 
of public confidence. For the most part these records are given ver- 
batim, and in the chronological order of their occurrence. 

But the book is more than a record of exploration. The first 
twelve chapters (except the fourth) satisfy this description perfectly ; 
but Chapters XIII to XVI are rather in the nature of monographs 
upon the various physical aspects of the Park and Mountain. While 
these monographs are all based upon exploration and study, they 
are not records of the explorations themselves except in a purely 
incidental way. Chapter XVII is an account of the creation of the 
Rainier National Park, and Chapter XVIII is a statement of methods 
and results in the final determination of the altitude of the Mountain. 
Chapter XIX is a monograph on the Place Names of the Park from 
the pen of Professor Meany himself. The scope of the work is thus 
seen to be more comprehensive than the title itself would indicate. 

The mechanical execution of the book is excellent, as one would 
naturally expect of any work put out by The Macmillan Company. 
The type is clear and large, and the technique throughout is thor- 
ouhgly up to date. There are twelve pages of preliminary manner, 
325 pages of text, and four pages of advertisements. There are six- 
teen full page portraits, all, except that of Admiral Rainier, being 
portraits of the contributors, and all beautifully done. There is an 
appropriate frontispiece in the form of a reproduction of the fasci- 
nating “first picture of the mountain” which dates from Vancouver’s 
time. There is no map and there is no index. 

Upon the whole, the book presents a very attractive appear- 
ance, and contains a fund of information which should be of positive 
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value to students of Northwest history, and of genuine assistance to 
visitors to the Rainier National Park. 

With this general view of the work, some of its outstanding fea- 
tures will now be more particularly noted. 

The writer is unable to determine whether the author of Chapter 
IV made any exploration of the Mountain or not. If he did, no nar- 
rative is given, and the chief value of the contribution lies in its beauty 
as an example of highly imaginative word painting. The writer is 
quite unable to discover in the Hamitchou Legend anything of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the prominence given it in this compilation. 

A most interesting historic coincidence is suggested by the account 
of General Stevens’ ascent of the Mountain in 1870 (Chapter VI). 
He reached the summit on August 17th. At that time, in a far-dis- 
tant field, a party of explorers was on the eve of starting on one 
of the famous expeditions of discovery in American annals; and twelve 
days later, August 29th, this party stood upon the summit of Mount 
Washburn in what is now the Yellowstone Park. It was the real 
entrance of the white man into the mysteries of that wonderful region. 

Chapter XIII contains a touch of true romance and self-sacri- 
fice in devotion to a scientific purpose. That, in pursuit, of such pur- 
pose, a life should have been sacrificed upon the treacherous slopes 
of the Mountain where that purpose was being carried out, only serves 
to hallow the act of devotion itself. And surely it is most remarkable 
that these interrupted efforts should have yielded a result so near to 
the final official determination of the altitude of the Mountain. Not 
least astonishing is the fact that this close approximation (120 feet) 
was obtained by barometric estimates. 

Of the descriptive monographs, Chapters XIII-XVI, the writer 
would particularly mention the admirable paper by F. E. Mathes on 
the Glaciers of Mount Rainier, and Professor Piper’s exhaustive List 
of Species of the Flora of Mount Rainier. It would have been of 
great advantage to the large majority of visitors to the Park if Pro- 
fessor Piper could have selected about one hundred of the more com- 
mon varieties which fall under ordinary observation and have devoted 
some especial treatment to them. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the book to the writer 
is Professor Meany’s chapter on the Place Names of the Park. This 
interest arises in part, no doubt, from the writer’s extensive similar 
work in the Yellowstone Park; but it has a far deeper meaning—one 
going to the very roots of local history. In his book on the Yellow- 
stone the writer has enunciated in the following terms what seems 
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_to him an underlying principle on the subject of geographical nomen- 
clature: 

“In common experience, the importance of geographical names 
lies in their use as a means of identification. To describe an object 
there must be a name, and for this purpose one name is as good as 
another. But if the reason be sought why a particular name happened 
to be selected, it will generally be found to arise, not from this prac- 
tical necessity, but from some primary fact or tradition, or from some 
distinguished character, in the annals of the community where it oc- 
curs. In its mountains and valleys, its lakes and streams, and in its 
civil divisions, the cradle history of a country may always be found 
recorded.” 

It is not, of course, all names that have this deeper significance; 
far from it. In the Yellowstone there are upward of 360 place 
names, not including those of geysers, etc. Yet the writer found barely 
one hundred (and he was successful in getting at the origin of prac- 
tically all) which were entitled to mention for any other reason than 
their “use as a means of identification.” In the Rainier Park there 
are, by rough estimate, 112 personal names, the origin of only about 
half of which is known. There are about 140 names which may be 
styled characteristic, but of these the origin of about eighty per cent 
seems to be unknown. From such casual survey as the writer has 
been able to make of Professor Meany’s list, he questions if there are 
more than fifty names which have any significant interest; that is, 
serve any other purpose than that of identification. 

The writer dwells somewhat at length upon this subject because 
it reveals a tendency which ought to be held in check. In the Yellow- 
stone Park there is only about one name on the average to every nine 
square miles; in the Rainier Park there is very nearly one to every 
square mile. The impulse to give personal names in token of friend- 
ship is well-nigh irresistible; but any such criterion is unjust both to 
the past and to the future. Service, in some form, should be, with 
very few exceptions, the sole criterion. There must be some check 
to the contrary tendency. In the Yellowstone that same tendency was 
very manifest in the early days of exploration; but there has been 
a wholesome weeding out since. H. M. Cuirrenpen. 


Memoirs or THE WEsT, THE SpaLpines. By Eliza Spalding War- 
ren. (Walla Walla, Washington, the Author, 707 Lincoln Street, 
1916. Pp. 153. $1.50.) 

The author of this interesting little book was the first American 
white child born in the Pacific Northwest who reached maturity. She 
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was born at the Lapwai Mission (now in Idaho) on November 15, 
1837. Alice Clarissa Whitman was born at the Waiilatpui Mission 
on March 4 of that same year, 1837, but she was accidentally drowned 
in the Walla Walla river on June 23, 1839. Mrs. Warren has passed 
her seventy-ninth birthday. Having lived all these years in the 
Pacific Northwest, she has probably witnessed more of the wonderful 
transformations from the old wilderness days than any other living 
person. ' . 

As a little girl of ten she was at the Whitman Mission school 
at the time of the awful massacre of Doctor and Mrs. Whitman and 
twelve others by the Indians on November 29, 1847. She says she 
can still hear the sound of those blows and the cries of the stricken 
ones. 

As the title indicates, her book is especially devoted to the work 
of her parents—Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Spalding of the Lapwai Mis- 
sion. But a book by such an author would be a precious document 
of human interest at any place at any time. 

There are nine chapters in the book with the following titles: 
“Foreword, The Miracle of the Nez Perces, Reminiscences of Eliza 
Spalding Warren, Letters from Friends, In Retrospect by Martha 
Jane Wigle, Diary of Mrs. H. H. Spalding, Letters from Mrs. H. H. 
Spalding, Letters from Henry Hart Spalding, Excerpts from Lec- 
tures of H. H. Spalding, Joseph Chief of the Nez Perces.” 

There are a number of illustrations, including the Lapwai Mis- 
sion cabin, the grave of Rev. H. H. Spalding and portraits of the 
Spalding family. 

Collectors of Northwest Americana will be sure to want this 
book and about the only way to get it is by sending an order to the 
author, whose present address is given in the caption of this review. 


Epmonp S. Mrany. 


Tuirp Party Movements Since tue Civin War; Witu SpPEciAl, 
RerereENcE To Iowa. By Fred E. Haynes. (Iowa City, Iowa. The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1916. Pp. 564.) 


This volume is an addition to the widely known and very creditable 
work being done by the State Historical Society of Iowa under the 
very able direction of Prof. Benj. F. Shambaugh, and is a study in 
social politics. 

Beginning with the idea of working out the history of Third 
Parties in Iowa, Prof. Haynes found that his study of Iowa parties 
drew him into the broader national stream, so that he felt compelled 
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_ in the case of each party studied to sketch the field from the national 
point of view first, and we have as a result a very fine brief history 
of all the third parties since the Civil War in the United States, with 
the exception of the Prohibition and Socialist parties. The book is, 
therefore, of considerable value aside from its bearing on Iowa parties. 

In working out lines of demarkation, Mr. Haynes has excluded 
those third parties which seem to have no distinctly western or Ameri- 
can background and his book is, therefore, divided into five parts, each 
one dealing with a distinct movement, viz., the Liberal-Republican, the 
Farmers, the Greenback, the Populist and the Progressive. No one fa- 
miliar with these movements will need reminding what an important 
part Iowa has played in these new parties and the names of Larrabee, 
Weaver, Dolliver and Cummins at once suggest themselves. The 
notes and references are extensive and make an excellent bibliography. 
To say that the work is done under the direction of Editor Shambaugh 
is synonymous with saying it is exceedingly well done in every respect. 


Epwarp McMaunon. 


Frencn Poricy anp THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE oF 1778. By 
Edward S. Corwin, Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. 430.) 


A careful, scholarly and detailed study of the relations existing 
between France and the American Colonies during the Revolutionary 
War in which the author defends the thesis that “France’s interven- 
tion in the American Revolution was motived primarily by her desire 
to recover her lost pre-eminence on the Continent of Europe,’ and 
that it was not merely an “Episode in the British-French struggle for 
colonial domination in the Western Hemisphere.” 


Jose pE Gatvez, Vistror-GENERAL or New Spain, 1765-1771. 
By Herbert Ingram Priestley. (Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1916. Pp. 448. In paper cover, $2.75; cloth, $3.00.) 


Mr. Priestley is Assistant Curator of the Bancroft Library in 
the University of California. His book is Volume V of the Univer- 
‘sity of California’s Publications in History, a series that is winning 
just praise for its scholarship and its excellent technique. 

The author in his preface declares that Jose de Galvez though 
relatively little known was certainly “the most competent Minister 
of the Indies during the Bourbon regime. It was largely due to his 
constructive statesmanship in that capacity that the material pros- 
perity of the American possessions, and hence of the mother country, 
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made possible the great strides in national development for which 
other men have received full measure of attention and praise.” 

That is the thesis of the work which has been done in a sympa- 
thetic spirit and with evident skill. The book has an index and eight 
illustrations, including helpful maps. The dedicatory page carries the 
simple words, “To My Wife.” j 


MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE Burton Historicau. CoLuectTIoN. Ed- 
ited by M. A. Burton. (Detroit, C. M. Burton, October, 1916. Pp. 32.) 


This is the first of a proposed series of four numbers of historical 
pamphlets. The purpose of the series is to print certain of the rarer 
documents contained in the Burton Historical Collection now a part 
of the Detroit Public Library. Short but illuminating specimens fill 
this number. The dates range from 1754 to 1795. 


ProLEGOMENA TO History, THE RELATION oF History to Lit- 
ERATURE, PuHILosopHy, AND ScieNckE. By Frederick J. Teggart. 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1916. Pp. 155 to 292, 
being Number 3 of Volume IV., University of California Publications 
in History. In paper covers, $1.50.) 


Mr. Teggart is Associate Professor of History and Curator of 
the Bancroft Library in the University of California. 

His book is the result of patient years of study and reflection. 
The abundant footnotes reveal the breadth of his searching. In addi- 
tion to the inclusiveness of the title, the brief table of contents will 
give an adequate idea of the work—‘Introduction, The Method of 
Science, Historical Investigation and Historiography, History and 
Philosophy, History and Evolution, Bibliographical Appendix.” 


Ten Tuovusanp Mies wiru a Doe Step, a NarRATIVE OF WINTER 
TraveL IN InreR1Ion AxLAska. By Hudson Stuck. (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. Pp. 420. $1.75.) 


This is a second edition of the interesting book by the vigorous 
Archdeacon of the Yukon. He says he has made but little change 
beyond a few footnotes, a second preface and the correction of one 
printer’s error. The new edition is beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Gray Memorrat Cetzepration. By William D. Lyman and Oth- _ 
ers. (Walla Walla, Washington, Whitman College, 1916. Pp. 24.) 

The Whitman College Quarterly, Volume XIX., Number 3, No- 
vember, 1916, bears the title: ‘William H. Gray and Mary A. Dix 
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Gray Memorial Celebration.” The account of the memorial ceremo- 
nies there recorded innludes the historiial address given by William 
D. Lyman, Blalosk Professor of History in Whitman College. The 
title of his address is: “The Place of William H. Gray in History.” 

Mr. Gray was a colleague of Dr. Marcus Whitman in the famous 
Waiilatpui mission. For that reason his biography is of especial in- 
terest to all friends of Whitman College. The theme is also of in- 
terest to all students of Northwestern history. This issue of the 
Whitman College Quarterly will be one of the choice items of col- 
lectors within a short time. 


OUTLINE FoR THE StTupy or THE History or Ipano. By H. L. 
Talkington. (Boise, Idaho, State Board of Education, 1916. Pp. 20.) 


Professor Talkington is at the head of the department of history 
in the Lewiston State Normal School. In this bulletin he gives an 
outline as suggested by the title and he has also assembled titles 
of books and other publications that will help in the pursuit of such 
studies. It is, of course, intended for the use of educational institu- 
tions in Idaho. 


Tue Earty History or Cusa, 1492-1586. By I. A. Wright. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 390. $2.00.) 

The title-page carries the phrase: “written from original sources.” 
It is not a source book containing the documents themselves, but is 
written from those documents as studied by the author among the 
archives in Spain. American historians are always interested in fresh 
studies.of Columbus and his followers. 


The table of contents indicates four divisions: “Book I. 1492- 
1524, Spain Takes Possession of Cuba; Book II. 1524-1567, An Era 
of Stagnation; Book III. 1550-1567, French Influence; Book IV. 
1567-1586, The Menace of the English.” The volume is equipped with 
a glossary and three indexes—of topics, persons and places. 


Tue Controt or Strikes 1n AMERICAN TrapDE Unions. By 
George Milton Janes. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1916. 
Pp. 131. $1.00.) 


Doctor Janes is now a member of the faculty of the University 
of Washington. For that reason, though the book does not deal with 
the Pacific Northwest, it is well to mention it here. 

The author tells in his preface how the book was prepared: “This 
monograph had its origin in an investigation carried on by its author 
while a member of the Economic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
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University. The chief documentary source of information has been 
the collection of trade-union publications in the Johns Hopkins Li- 
brary. This study of the printed material has, however, been sup- 
plemented by personal interviews and correspondence with both na- 
tional and local trade-union officials and with employers of labor in 


a number of industrial centers.” 


Tus New Purcuase, or SEVEN AND A Hatr YEARS IN THE Far 
West. By Robert Carlton. Indiana Centennial Edition edited by 
James Albert Woodburn. (Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1916. Pp. 522. $3.00 net.) 


The real name of the original author was Baynard Rush Hall, 
who was the first professor of the Indiana Seminary in 1824. The 
‘editor of this centennial edition of the work is the well known pro- 
fessor of American history at Indiana University. 

Judge D. D. Banta, an authority on early Indiana history, says 
of “The New Purchase” that it is “the best and truest history of 
pioneer life and pioneer surroundings in Indiana that can anywhere 
be found.” ' 

Our Curer Macistrate aNp His Powers. By William Howard 
Taft. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1916. Pp. 165. $1.50.) 


The former President of the United States delivered a series of 
lectures at Columbia University on the George Blumenthal Founda- 
tion in 1915. This book is the result or substance of those lectures. 
The title is expressive and everyone concedes the distinguished au- 
thor’s ability to discuss such a theme in a way to enlighten and enter- 
tain the reader. 


Tue Tourist’s Nortuwest. By Ruth Kedzie Wood. (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1916. Pp. 528. $1.25.) _ 


Ruth Kedzie Wood, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, is 
the author of half a dozen books in this “Tourist’s’ series, including 
such titles as “Russia,” “Spain and Portugal,’ “California,” and 
“Maritime Provinces.” 

This volume is a useful and well illustrated handbook on the 
Pacific Northwest. Places of interest are pointed out and also the 
means of reaching them. There are two chapters on hotels, sports and 
amusements. 

Oregon’s rivers, mountains and valleys, Washington’s great peaks, 
lakes, Puget Sound, British Columbia, Idaho, and Montana are all 
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given attention. Thirty-one illustrations and five maps add a charm 
to the book. 

By way of introduction, there is a quotation on “Training of a 
Traveller” from an address by the Right Honorable Viscount Bryce, 
former Ambassador of England to the United States. 

The author has pleasant things to say about the cities mentioned 
as, for example: “Chosen bride of the North Pacific, Seattle has 
domain over the lesser Nereids of the inland Puget Sea.” 


A Brier History or tHe Unitep Starrs. By Matthew Page 
Andrews. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1916. Pp. 
368. $1.00.) 


This is another addition to the goodly number of text books de- 
signed for the seventh and eighth grades. There are a number of 
good maps and 151 illustrations. The Oregon country is treated 
accurately but with a too severe brevity. 


Soutu Daxorta Historica, Cotiections. By the State Depart-, 
ment of History. (Pierre, State Publishing Company, 1916. Pp. 596.) 


Volume VIII., like its predecessors, is largely the work of Doane 
Robinson, the tireless worker for history in South Dakota. He is 
secretary and superintendent of the South Dakota Department of 
History. 

Tue Russtan Orrer oF MEpIATION IN THE War oF 1812. By 
Frank A. Golder. (New York, Ginn & Company, 1916. Pp. 380-391, 
being reprinted from the Political Science Quarterly for Septem- 
ber, 1916.) 


Professor Frank A. Golder of the State College of Washington 
is making himself an authority on Russian history as it touches Amer- 
ica. In this case he has not only consulted American sources, pub- 
lished and in manuscript, but he uses materials gleaned in the archives 
at Petrograd while at work there for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

He succeeds in the purpose of this special study, namely, to estab- 
lish the uprightness of Chancellor Romanzoff, who has heretofore 
been more or less under a cloud of distrust. That cloud is here shifted 
to the shoulders of Czar Alexander I. The study is especially inter- 
esting just now while America is out of war and Russia is in. : 

Professor Golder concludes about Romanzoff: “The stories cir- 
culated about him by Lord Walpole are false in every particular, for 
which Alexander’s double-faced method was largely to blame. The 
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documents in the archives prove conclusively that Romanzoff was truth- 
ful, frank, and honest with the American commissioners. That he 
was a friend of America and appreciated its problems, our envoys 
knew, but even they did not realize how earnestly he worked in their 
country’s behalf and how much he endured in their nation’s cause.” 


Tue Tertiary Formations or WesTERN WasHINGTON. By 
Charles E. Weaver. (Olympia, Washington Geological Survey, 1916. 
Pp. 327. Paper covers, 40 cents. Address State Librarian, Olympia, 
Washington. ) 


This is Bulletin No. 13 of the Washington Geological Survey, 
under the direction of Professor Henry Landes, State Geologist. 

It is an exhaustive report well printed and abundantly illustrated 
with half-tones and maps. Professor Weaver has given years of re- 
search and field work in the collection of materials. 

Those interested in local history as well as those interested in 
geology should secure this work while it may be had at bare cost. It 
is sure to be in demand during the years to come. Everyone con- 
nected with the preparation and publication of this work of scientific 
scholarship is entitled to the gratitude and congratulations of the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest. 


Tue Purpose or History. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1916. Pp. 89. $1.00.) 


The three chapters are headed: ‘From History to Philosophy; 
The Pluralism of History; The Continuity of History.” 

The author’s tiny preface gives the reason of the book as follows: 
“This book contains three lectures delivered at the University of 
_ North Carolina on the McNair Foundation in March of the current 
year. It expresses certain conclusions about history to which I have 
been led by the study of the history of philosophy and by reflection 


on the work of contemporary philosophers, especially Bergson, Dewey, 
and Santayana.” 


Review or Historicay Pusiications RELaTiING To Canapa. Ed- 
ited by George W. Wrong, H. H. Langton and W. Stewart Wallace. 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1916. Pp. 224.) 

The Northwest receives especial attention on pages 127-143. 
Among the publications complimented as of use and interest to Cana- 
dians are the Oregon Historical Society’s Quarterly and the Wash- 
ington Historical Quarterly. In a signed article, Judge F. W. Howay 
says: “The Washington Historical Quarterly is doing a work, the 
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- great value and real importance of which will, in the future, be fully 
recognized and appreciated.”’ 

The compliment prefaced his review of the serial articles: “The 
Journal of John Work, July 5 to September 15, 1826,” edited by T. C. 
Elliott, and “Journal of Occurrences at Nisqually House, 1833-1834,” 
edited by C. B. Bagley. 

Other briefer paragraphs are scholarly comments carrying impor- 
tant facts of use to historical workers in the Northwest. 


A Pourticay anp Sociau History or Mopern Europe. By Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. Two 
volumes, pp. 597 and 767. Vol. I., 1500-1815, $2.00; Vol. II., 1815- 
1915, $2.25 net.) 


While this work is not at all in the field of the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, it is worth mentioning here as a fine example of 
the new efforts to vitalize the subject of history by “injecting some 
social or economic explanation of the chief political facts.” 

The author of the books is associate professor of history in Co- 
lumbia University. 


Tue TEACHING oF GOVERNMENT. Report to the American Polit- 
ical Science Association by the Committee on Instruction. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 284. $1.40.) 


The committee making the report consists of Charles Grove 
Haines, chairman; J. Lyman Barnard, Edgar Dawson, Walter L. 
Fleming, Mabel Hill, Frank E. Horack and James A. James. 

Teachers of history and government will find the book suggestive 
and helpful. 


Tue Barkan Wars, 1912-1913. By Jacob Gould Schurman. 
(Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. 140. $1.00.) 


The present upheaval in Europe has justified a third edition 
of this work. The author says there are no changes in the text except 
the correction of a few errors. A new preface adds some recent 
information. 


Farner Herman, AvasKka’s Saint. By Frank A. Golder. (Pull- 
man, Washington. Privately Published by the Author, 1916. Pp. 20.) 


This dainty little book is inscribed: “To my friends, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.” It is another evidence of Pro- 
fessor Golder’s rich store of information about Eastern Siberia and 
Alaska gleaned by him in Russia. This time the materials come from 
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Valaam Monastery on Valaam Island, Lake Ladoga. He says he 
gives, not a critical, but a monstery life of the saint. 

Father Herman was born near Moscow in 1756. When it was 
decided to establish the Kodiak Mission in 1793, Father Herman was 
one of the party. They arrived at Kodiak on September 24, 1794. 
For forty years the good priest served and became the holy father 
of the far northern folk. 


Socrat Lire 1x Enevanp, 1750-1850. By F. J. Foakes Jack- 
son. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 338. $1.50.) 


The volume contains a course of lectures given at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, in March, 1916, and the preface is dated at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, August, 1916. 


Other Books Received 


Boucuer, Cuauncry Samvuext. The Ante-Bellum Attitude of 
South Carolina Towards Manufacturing and Agriculture. (St. Louis, 
Washington University, 1916. Pp. 243-270, reprinted from Vol. III., 
Part II., No. 2 of Washington University Studies.) 


Boucuer, CHauncry SaMuE.L. Sectionalism, Representation, and 
the Electoral Question in Ante-Bellum South Carolina. (St. Louis, 
Washington University, 1916. Pp. 62, reprinted from Vol. IV., 
Part II., No. 1 of Washington University Studies.) 


Carpenter MemoriAu Lisprary. Dedication exercises, November 
18, 1914. (Manchester, New Hampshire, Frank P. Carpenter, 1916. 
Pp.$5:) 

Donatpson, Joun L. State administration in Maryland. eter 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1916. Pp. 155.) 


Doveuty, ArtHur G. Report of the work of the public Archives 
of Canada. (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1916. Pp. 25+255+-471.) 


Massacnuserts Historicau Society. Proceedings, Volume 49, 
1915-16. (Boston, The Society, 1916. Pp. 510.) 


Sapir, E. Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, A 
Study in Method. (Ottawa, Department of Mines, Canadian Geolog- 
ical Survey, 1916. Pp. 87. Memoir 90, No. 13 Anthropological 
Series.) 


Wasuineton Banxers’ Association. Proceedings of the Twenty- 
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first Annual Convention, June, 1916. (Ritzville, Washington, W. H. 
Martin, Secretary, 1916. Pp. 206.) 


WASHINGTON Stare CONFERENCE FOR SociaAL WELFARE. Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Session, Walla Walla, June 1, 2, 1916. (Se- 
attle, Reverend Sydney Strong, Secretary, 1916. Pp. 48.) 


WasHINGTON Strate FrepEerRATION oF WoMEN’ Cuuss. ‘Twentieth 
annual report, 1916-17. (Pullman, Mrs. Ira D. Cardiff, Secretary, 
1916. Pp. 143.) 


WasHINGTON STATE GranceE. Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Session, June, 1916. (Tumwater, Washington, Fred W. Lewis, 
Secretary, 1916. Pp. 208.) 


Waveu, F. W. Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation. (Ot- 
tawa, Department of Mines, Canadian Geological Survey, 1916. Pp. 
235. Memoir 86, No. 12. Anthropological Series.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


The Gray Memorial 


On November 1, 1916, near Walla Walla, were held exercises of a 
very impressive nature and of historic meaning. The bodies of Wil- 
liam H. Gray and Mrs. Mary A. Dix Gray, after a long rest in graves 
at Astoria, Oregon, had been removed and placed in new graves by the 
side of their friends and missionary colleagues, Doctor and Mrs. Mar- 
cus Whitman, on the site of the Waiilatpui Mission, a few miles from 
the present City of Walla Walla. 

The exercises were participated in by the president, faculty and 
students of Whitman College, members of the Walla Walla Pioneer 
Association, the Commercial Club, citizens, and the following members 
of the Gray family: Mrs. Jacob Kamm of Portland, Oregon; Mrs. 
J. H. D. Gray of Pendleton, Oregon; Captain W. P. Gray of Pasco; 
Captain James T. Gray of Alaska; Henry D. Gray of Pendleton; 
William H. Gray of Spokane; Mrs. J. H. Sprague of Pasco; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Hartman, Jr., and Miss Louisa Gray of Pendleton; Mrs. 
Charles Kamm and Jacob Kamm, 3rd, of Portland. 

The new graves were surrounded with a carpet of evergreens, and 
as the students marched from the special train each boy dropped a 
sprig of evergreen and each girl a white carnation on the graves—a 
touching tribute of reverence and affection for the memory of those 
who had labored as missionaries with Doctor and Mrs. Whitman. 

After the singing of “America” by the audience, Rev. Charles E. 
Tuke, rector of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Walla 
Walla, offered prayer. Professor William D. Lyman, of Whitman 
College, delivered an address on “The Place of William H. Gray in 
Our History.” The students sang their Founders’ Day hymn and 
Captain William P. Gray, of Pasco, oldest living son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray, read two poems composed by himself for the occasion. One was 
entitled “The Pioneer,’ and the other, “In Memoriam.” Rev. John 
H. Boyd, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Portland, Oregon, 
delivered a memorial address on “Mary A. Dix Gray.” 

William H. Gray came to the Oregon country with Dr. and Mrs. 
Whitman and Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Spalding in 1836. He returned east 
in 1837. The next year he and Mrs. Gray returned in company with 
other missionaries, including Rev. and Mrs. Cushing Eells. This fact 
received pointed evidence in the ceremonies when President Stephen 
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B. L. Penrose of Whitman College read the following telegram from 
Edwin Eells, son of Rev. Cushing Eells: 

“Congratulations that the remains of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gray 
are at rest by the side of their martyred compatriots, Doctor and Mrs. 
' Whitman. Mr. and Mrs. Gray slept in the same tent with my father 
and mother while crossing the plains in 1838. We started the funds 
for the building of the monument and the honor is well deserved. I per- 
sonally well remember them.” 

The students sang their song, “Whitman! Here’s to You,’ 
which the benediction was pronounced by Rev. W. H. Bleakney, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Whitman College, who represented the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of Renea: of which Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
were devoted members. 


, 


after 


Markers for the Oregon Trail 


In the Washington Historical Quarterly for October, 1916, pages 
329-330, the record was given of three markers having been placed on 
the Oregon Trail at Tumwater, Tenino, and Bush Prairie. Since then 
seven more of the markers have been placed. The programs show 
that the Daughters of the American Revolution and the Sons of the 
American Revolution went at the work on a regular and earnest cam- 
paign. 

On October 12, two markers were placed and occasion was also 
taken to celebrate Columbus Day at the same time. At 2 P. M. a 
marker was unveiled at the crossing of Skookum Chuck Creek by the 
Pacific Highway, near Centralia. The chairman was Orison J. C. 
Dutton, President of the State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The program was as follows: Invocation, Rev. Mr. Dores; 
singing, “America”; address, Mr. W. H. Cameron; ‘Pioneer Days,” 
General Hazard Stevens; ‘““Marking National Old Trails,’ Mrs. Henry 
McCleary; presentation of marker to state and city, Mrs. Edmund 
Bowden, unveiling, Miss Zeola Dickinson; acceptance for the state, 
Governor Ernest Lister; acceptance for Centralia, Mayor John Galvin; 
Flag Salute, school children; singing, “Star Sangled Banner.” 

At 4 P. M. the ceremonies took place at the junction of the Pa- 
cific Highway and the Rochester road on Grand Mound Prairie. The 
chairman was Mrs. Edmund Bowden, State Regent of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. The program was as follows: Invoca- 
tion, Rev. Frank W. P. Camp; singing, “America”; address, Mr. Theo- 
dore Hoff; song, High School of Grand Mound; reminiscences, Mrs. 
E. N. Sargent; national medley, High School; “Grand Mound Sixty- 
four Years Ago,’ Mr. John R. James; solo, Miss Irene Holcomb; 
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presentation of marker to the state, Mr. Orison J. C. Dutton; unveil- 
ing, Miss Clara James; acceptance for the state, Governor Ernest 
Lister; acceptance for Grand Mound, Dr. J. B. Stanley, secretary of 
the Southwest Washington Pioneer Association; Flag Salute, school 
children. 

On October 25, two programs were given. At 2 P. M. on Jackson 
Prairie, the chairman was Mr. Orison J. C. Dutton, State President 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. The exercises were as fol- 
lows: Invocation; singing, “America”; address, Mr. A. A. Hull of 
Chehalis; presentation of the marker to the state, Mrs. Edmund Bow- 
den; unveiling; acceptance for the state, Governor Ernest Lister; 
singing, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

At 3:30 P. M. the ceremonies took place at Toledo (old Cowlitz 
Landing). The chairman was Mrs. Edmund Bowden, State Regent 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The program was as 
follows: Invocation; singing, ‘““America,” quartet and school children; 
“Marking National Trails,’ Mrs. Henry McCleary, chairman of Na- 
tional Trails Committee, Daughters of the American Revolution; ad- 
dress, Mr. A. A. Hull, of Chehalis; “The Old Trail and Cowlitz 
River in Early Days,’ Genera] Hazard Stevens; presentation of the 
marker to the state, Mrs. Overton G. Ellis, chairman of Oregon Trail 
Committee, Daughters of the American Revolution; unveiling, Miss 
Minnie Packard; Flag Salute, school children; acceptance for the 
state, Governor Ernest Lister; acceptance for Toledo, Mayor Fred- 
erick Williams; address, Mr. H. H. Hurst, of Toledo; singing, “Star 
Spangled Banner,” quartet, school children and audience. 

On October 26, three markers were unveiled. At 10 A. M. in 
Kelso, the presiding chairman was Mrs. Henry McCleary, chairman of 
the National Trails Committee, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The program was as follows: Invocation, Rev. T. M. Reese; 
song, ‘America,’ quartet and school children; address, Mr. J. L. 
Harris; ‘““The Oregon Trail and the Pioneer,’ General Hazard Stevens; 
presentation of the marker, Mrs. Edmund Bowden; unveiling, Miss 
Bernice Ely; Flag Salute, school children; acceptance for the state, 
Governor Ernest Lister; acceptance for Kelso, Mayor C. O. Talbert; 
song, “Star Spangled Banner,” quartet and school children. 

At 1:30 P. M. in Woodland, the presiding chairman was Mr. Ori- 
son J. C. Dutton, State President of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. The program was as follows: Invocation, Rev. A. Vanderlinde; 
song, “America,” quartet and school children; presentation of the 
marker, Mrs. Edmund Bowden; unveiling, Miss Ruth Powell; Flag 
Salute, school children; acceptance for the state, Governor Ernest 
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Lister; acceptance for Woodland, Mr. L. N. Plamondon, president of 
the Commercial Club; song, “Star Spangled Banner,’ quartet and 
school children. 

At 3:30 P. M. in Kalama, the presiding chairman was Mrs. Ed- 
mund Bowden, State Regent of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. The program was as follows: Invocation, Rev. Mr. Stoetzel; 
song, “America,” quartet and school children; “The Old Oregon 
Trail,’ General Hazard Stevens; ‘Pacific Highway,’ Mr. James E. 
Allen, State Highway Commissioner; address, Judge C. Kalahan; pre- 
sentation of the marker, Mrs. Overton G. Ellis, chairman of the Ore- 
gon Trail Committee, Daughters of the American Revolution; Flag 
Salute, school children, led by Mr. O. J. C. Dutton; acceptance for 
the state, Governor Ernest Lister; acceptance for Kalama, Mr. E. W. 
Gaither, acting mayor; song, “Star Spangled Banner,” quartet and 
school children. 


Death of Allen Weir 


Allen Weir, a well-known maker and writer of Northwestern his- 
tory, died at Port Townsend on October 31, 1916. He had lived in 
Port Townsend in Territorial days. Being elected the first Secretary 
of State, he moved to Olympia in 1889 and lived there from that date. 
While visiting in his old town he was injured in an automobile acci-— 
dent and did not recover, though he battled on for several weeks in 
the hospital. 

He was one of the organizers and for many years was the secre- 
tary of the Thurston County Pioneer and Historical Society. That © 
organization adopted a set of resolutions showing a full appreciation 
of his unusually faithful services. The document is signed by Hazard 
Stevens, president, and Fred W. Stocking, secretary. 


Collections of Papers 


The Librarian of Congress is seeking lists of the collections of 
papers of prominent Americans. In a letter of inquiry he says: “We 
do not ask for a list of all of your collections of personal papers, but 
merely for a list of those whose historical importance or size justify 
mention.” It is hoped that the Pacific Northwest will be represented 
in the list when compiled. 

Oregon Historical Society 
The eighteenth annual meeting of the Oregon Historical Society 
was held in Portland on Saturday, October 28, 1916. The principal 
address was given by Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield of Victoria, Provincial 
Librarian of British Columbia. His subject was “The Cartographers 
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and Explorers of the Coast Line of the Oregon Country.” ‘The ad- 
dress was illustrated with thirty lantern slides of early maps and 
thirty slides of portraits of explorers and views of Fort Vancouver, 
Fort Victoria and other places of historic interest. 


Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association was held at San Diego, California, on Friday 
and Saturday, December 1 and 2, 1916. Headquarters were at the U. S. 
Grant Hotel and the Saturday meetings were held on the Exposition 
grounds. On the program were two numbers of especial interest to 
western historians. Professor Levi E. Young of the University of 
Utah read a paper on “Town and Municipal Government in the Early 
Days of Utah,” and James M. Guinn, Secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Historical Association, gave an address on “‘Thirty-three Years 
of Historical Activity.” 


American Historical Association 
The thirty-second annual meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27-30, 1916. The 


president is Professor George Lincoln Burr of Cornell University and 
the secretary is Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D. C. 
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PIONEER REMINISCENCES* 


I was born at Washington, D. C., on December 28, 1832. My 
father was Col. Benjamin L. Beall of the United States army, and 
my mother Elizabeth Taylor from Virginia. They were married at 
Washington, D. C. I came from a family of soldiers. My grand- 
father, Lloyd Beall, served as a major in the war of 1812, and was in 
command of Fort McHenry at the time that Francis Scott Key wrote 
the Star Spangled Banner. My father, and two of my uncles, brothers 
of my father, were graduated from the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. Two of my maternal uncles were in the navy: Rear 
Admiral Taylor and Col. Sidney Taylor of the marines. In 1841 the 
family moved to Fort Wichita in Indian Territory. My father, then 
captain of the Second Dragoons, was stationed there with three com- 
panies, under Col. Harney. 

Shortly before the Mexican war father was ordered to Fort San 
Antonio, and the family moved to Jefferson barracks, just below St. 
Louis, Missouri. My father and two brothers served in the army as 
officers during the Mexican war. After the war my father was ordered 
to New Mexico and the family moved to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

In 1853 I left Fort Leavenworth and came across the plains to 
Fort Lane in the Rogue River country, and went from there south 
to San Francisco, and then to Fort Tejon in Los Angeles County where 
my father was then stationed. I remained there from 1854 to 1857, 
being employed in the quartermaster’s department as wagon master. 

In 1857 I came up north with a company of the First Dragoons 
of which regiment my father was then colonel. We came through 
the Rogue River country via Salem and Portland to Fort Vancouver, 
and continued on up the Columbia to Fort Walla Walla. I remained 


*This relation was made by Thomas B. Beall of Lewiston, Idaho, to 
William S. Lewis, Corresponding Secretary of the Spokane Historical 
Society. The footnotes are by Mr. Lewis.—Hditor. 
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at Fort Walla Walla about two months and then returned to Fort 
Vancouver. 

In the spring of 1858 I was ordered to take charge of wagons 
at The Dalles, Oregon, for Company H of the Second Dragoons and 
took the wagon train to Fort Walla Walla about the first of April, 1858, 
and then accompanied Col. Steptoe’s expedition north, crossing Snake 
river as pack master of a train of eighty pack mules. In regard to 
the expedition not taking more ammunition with it, I would say that 
I do not think any more ammunition was set out of the magazine for 
the expedition by the quartermaster in charge. I sent two packers 
with four mules to the magazine and they came back with but three 
mule loads—this was all that had been set out for them. 

On the 15th of May, 1858, we camped near the present site of 
Rosalia, Washington. Next day we packed up and moved eighteen 
miles north and west to a point about six miles due west of Spangle, 
near what is now known as Filio Lake. 

Here a number of Indians came into our camp and held a council 
with Col. Steptoe, who told them that he had not come out to fight 
them, but was sent out to pick out a point for a fort on the 49th par- 
allel to protect men engaged in the boundary survey. The Indians 
said they would refuse to let Col. Steptoe have any canoes with which 
to cross the Spokane river and Steptoe concluded to go back to Fort 
Walla Walla. Among the Indians there were Saltees of the Coeur 
d’Alenes, and Polatkin, war chief of the Spokanes. I don’t recall 
seeing Spokane Garry there. I know Spokane Garry. He could read 
and write very good English. Big Star, the Spokane Chief, as I 
understand, had his people go home. Chief Moses’ band was there 
and participated in the fight. My recollections of the Steptoe and 
Wright expeditions were published in the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune in 
July and August, 1916. 

I returned to the Spokane Country as a pack master in charge 
of one of the pack trains of Col. Wright’s campaign in August and 
September, 1858, when the battles of Four Lakes and Spokane Plains 
were fought, and I have pointed out to members of the Spokane His- 
torical Society the sites of these battles, and the place where the first 
Indian’ was hung and the nine hundred horses killed on the Spokane 
river, and the site of the Indian council, and Col. Wright’s camp on 
Hangman’s creek, at what is now known as Smith’s ford. The way 
I happened to be selected to hang that first Indian and the Indians 


1This Indian was a Palouse. Colonel George Wright’s report, H. Ex. 
Doc. in No. 2, 35 C., 2 S., p. 394, states: “I investigated the case of the 
Indian prisoner suspected of having been engaged in the murder; the fact 
of his guilt was established beyond doubt; and he was hung at sunset.” 
See, Kip, Army Life on the Pacific, p. 67. 
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whose execution led to Latah creek receiving the gruesome title of 
Hangman’s Creek was this: At the camp on the Spokane, afterwards 
known as “Horse Slaughter camp,’ one of the officers enquired of us 
whether we knew how to tie a certain noose or knot called a hang- 
man’s noose. I knew how to tie this knot and upon answering that I 
could tie that kind of a knot was informed that I was detailed to act 
as hangman, and it thus happened that I tied the knot and placed the 
rope about the neck of all the Indians hung by Col. Wright’s command 
in the Spokane country. There is nothing in the gossip reported by 
my good friend, Mr. John Smith, to the effect that I received twenty 
dollars for each Indian hung, as I never received any bonus or reward 
for obeying the commands of my superior officers in assisting in the 
execution of these Indians. 


At the time of the Wright campaign in 1858, many of the Indians 
in the Spokane country raised grain and vegetables. In the little 
valley just around the rocky point east of ‘Horse slaughter camp” on 
the Spokane river we found fifteen or twenty Indian houses filled with 
grain. A great deal of the grain was threshed and in Indian sacks. 
Near Post Falls, I recall, that we also found some four or five more 
Indian houses filled with grain. All this was burned and destroyed by 
Col. Wright’s Command’. At that time the Spokane Indians had a 
big village on the Little Spokane, near its mouth, and, as I was in- 
formed, raised considerable grain in that vicinity. This village was 
out of our way and was not disturbed by Col. Wright. 


After the Wright campaign I remained at Fort Walla Walla 
for a while as assistant wagon master. I then entered the employment 
of the Indian Department for the Nez Perce Indians and went in 
charge of some stock for the Lapwai Agency, but did not remain there 
but a short time. In April, 1859, I was engaged by Quartermaster 
Captain Ingalls to go to Fort Vancouver and enter the employment of 
the quartermaster’s department and to organize a pack train to accom- 
pany two companies of the Ninth Infantry being sent north as an escort 
for the boundary commission from Fort Simcoe. Another train was 
also being organized for an expedition to go in command of Major 
Heller to Fort Hall, in Idaho. This train was in charge of Ben Drew. 
We went up the Columbia to the mouth of the Okanogan and up the 
Okanogan to Lake Osoyoos and waited there about six weeks for the 
surveying party to come through from the west and meet us and then 
we accompanied the surveying party on east to Fort Colville. During 


2The report of Colonel George Wright, op. cit., p. 396, states: “Large 
quantities of wheat and oats, also many caches of vegetables, kamas and 
dried berries, have been destroyed.’ Kip, op. cit., p. 70, gives a more de- 
tailed account. 
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the fall I was sent down from Colville to Fort Walla Walla for sup- 
plies which I brought back with my train. Major Lougenbeel of the 
Nineteenth Infantry was in charge of the troops at Colville. The 
troops went into winter quarters at the post which was then being 
erected. 

My route from Colville to Walla Walla was south through 
Walker’s prairie to the Spokane river, where the late James Monoghan 
was then in charge of the newly established ferry. From the river I 
proceeded south to Sprague Lake, a little creek running into the lake 
was then called Loughenbeel Creek. Shortly afterwards a man named 
Smith® took up a ranch in the vicinity. From the lake the route was 
down Cow Creek. We struck the Palouse and crossed it at its mouth 
where a ferry was then established. This was about five miles 
below the mouth of the Tucannon. From there the route was south, 
hitting the Touchet River about five miles south of the present town 
of Prescott and then to Fort Walla Walla. In those days there 
were no settlers north of the Snake river, except a few old Hudson 
Bay men in the Colville valley. I remember one of these, a French- 
man namd Brown.* I also met one of the Finlays® at the new army 
post at Colville. He was a tall, bony man about fifty orsixty years old. 
A Mr. Wolf® located on some land about fifteen miles south of the 
garrison on the road to Walla Walla. 

I went to the Wild Horse mining excitement in the Kootenay 
country in 1864, leaving Lewiston on the 4th of July. I met Anton 
Plant on the Spokane about ten miles above the falls on the north side 
of the river near the bluff at Trent. Lieutenant Mullan had installed 
a ferry there, and during the Wild Horse excitement in ’64 Anton 
Plant’ operated the ferry. 

The first man at what is now known as Rathdrum, Idaho, was a 
man named Connors.* He afterwards bought out Herrin & Lee at 
Spokane Bridge. In ’64 Connors had a two-story, log road house. 


h 8I have been unable to ascertain either Smith’s Christian name, or his 
istory. 

4Doubtless Mr. Thomas Brown, a member of the Sinclair party, men- 
tioned by John V. Campbell, in Washington Historical Quarterly, III, 193. 

5Probably either Francis Finlay or Xavier Finlay, half-breed sons of 
Jacques Raphael Finlay, both of whom resided near the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post at Colville, in 1850 and 1860. 

6Francis Wolfe, mentioned in the Washington Historical Quarterly, 
VII, 276. He drove the first wagons loaded with merchandise into Colville 
Valley in 1856. 

7Antoine Plant’s crossing was a short distance above the present town 
of Trent. The legislature of 1860-61 passed an act, ‘authorizing Antoine 
Plant, his heirs and assigns, to establish and keep a ferry across the Spo- 
Kane river, at or near the point where the military road from Fort Walla 
Walla to Fort Benton crosses said river.” At his brother-in-law’s place, 
Antone Camille’s, some three miles above, the Mullan road connected with 
the old Colville road coming down over Peone Prairie. 

8The settlement at Rathdrum was first called Westwood after Wes. 
(Wesley) Wood. The name Rathdrum was not given it until the construc- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
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Later Mr. Frederick Post, of Post Falls Fame, bought Connors out. 
At that time, I think that Connors was a bachelor. Tom Ford, an early 
partner of M. M. Cowley, later settled at Rathdrum. 

At Sinneacatine Ferry, on the Pend O’Reille, Guy Hanes,° in ’64 
had a road house. Governor Miles Moore of Walla Walla had a small 
trading post there. In those days there was a road house at the 


° another on Cow Creek, a short distance from 


Snake river crossing,’ 
its mouth where it joins the Palouse, another at Sprague Lake then 
run by Tom Reynolds. 

At Bonners Ferry, in 1864 Ed. Bonner had a ferry across the 
Kootenay which led to the name of Bonners Ferry for the subsequent 
settlement of that point. In the Spring of that year John Walton, 
Dick Eddy, and Ed Bonner left the Walla Walla Country for the 
gold fields on Wild Horse Creek, B. C. Arriving at the crossing of 
the Kootenai River, they concluded to stop and establish a ferry. Dick 
Eddy and Ed Bonner were half brothers, Eddy being the oldest. James 
Galbraith and Marion Nolan established a ferry about six miles south 
of the mining camp on the Wild Horse, and at Pake River Turning, 
three miles from its mouth, Ed Jordon from Lewiston, Idaho, estab- 
lished a ferry in 1864. 

Returning from the Wild Horse mines in the fall of 1864, I came 
through by Rathdrum, the California ranch, by what is now Rockford, 
by the new Coeur d’Alene mission on Hangman Creek, crossing the 
palouse river two miles above the present town of Palouse, then down 
by the present town of Moscow to Lewiston, Idaho. 

In the middle of November, 1864, I started out from Lewiston 
with supplies and tools, together with Joe Herrin and Tim Lee, who 
intended to put in a ferry and bridge across the Spokane at what is 
now known as Spokane Bridge. Both Herrin and Lee had been to 
the Wild Horse country that spring and had selected the site as a 
good location for a bridge and ferry. 

The Indians came around occasionally while we were building the 
bridge. I think their principal village was then on the Little Spokane. 
There may have been a small village at Anton Plant’s place. I saw 
Chief Garry frequently that winter and spring while we were building 
the bridge. He was pretty well fixed and then talked very good Eng- 
lish. He wanted Herrin and Lee to pay him a bonus for the right to 

9In 1862-64 these various ferries, and the Pend d’Oreille River and part 
of the Kootenai River, where all within the bounds of Spokane County, 
Washington Territory. 

10The McWirck Bros. had the first ferry at the mouth of the Palouse, 
operating under a charter granted in the early sixties. The name of this 
ferry was later changed to “Lyons ferry.” I have been unable to learn 
the names of the men who ran the road-houses at the Snake River crossing, 


and on Cow Creek near the Palouse. A settler named Hines ran an eating- 
house on lower Rock Creek. 
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construct a bridge there. Garry was the leading chief of the Spo- 
kane Indians, Polatkin was war chief of the Spokanes. Big Star was 
considered a pretty good Indian, while I think that Spokane Garry 
was treacherous. I met Kamiaken a couple of times. He was tall, 
very dark and a good physique. The Palouse Indians appeared to be 
a mixture of several tribes, Umatillas, Yakimas, Nez Perces, etc., and 
were nearly all renegades. The Indians in the Spokane country had 
churches in the early days.1' There was one near the Indian houses 
where we burned the grain, east of Horse slaughter camp in 1858. 
This had a cross on it. I know old Judge Yantis.‘* He came from 
Olympia and died, I think, at Walla Walla. 


Regarding the bridge, Joe Herrin later sold out his interest to 
Charles Connor and later Lee and Connor sold out to M. M. Cowley. 
In January, 1865, I went back to Lewiston for supplies, accompanied 
by Bob Emery, who was working on the bridge. We came right back. 
On account of the deep snow, we changed our route to the Spokane 
river, going down Snake River to Almota, about twenty-five miles below 
Lewiston. We had a half-breed Spokane and Nez Perce Indian 
for a guide. From Almota we struck north across the country, cross- 
ing the Palouse river at Kamiaken’s camp. His family consisted of 
about eight or ten Indians. In the vicinity of this camp there is a 
butte still known by the name of “Kamiaken Butte” after the old chief. 
Going north from there we struck for Rock Lake and a mile or two 
further on we came into the old Mullan road, which we followed to 
the vicinity of Wright’s old camp on Hangman creek, where a trail 
branched off by way of California ranch. This was called the “Ken- 
tuck cut off” after Kentuck Ruark, who had put in a ferry on the 
Snake river at what is called Texas ferry—opposite Riparia. The 
trail passed Liberty Lake on the right—it might have been Salteese 
Lake; I think, though, the trail ran between the two lakes. Reaching 
the gravel, the trail struck across the valley to Rathdrum. Connors 
was not at Rathdrum when we went up to the Wild Horse in July, 64. 

I think that Kentuck Ruark was in the first Coeur d’Alene ex- 
citement of ’65. It was called the Wilson excitement. About five 
hundred men participated in the rush. After Wilson made his find in 


11The Catholics did not commence their missionary work among the 
upper Spokanes until several years after 1858; the Indian Churches men- 
tioned were undoubtedly the result of the efforts of Spokane Garry and 
the Reverend Cushing Hells and Elkanah Walker among the Spokane In- 
dians. For descriptions of early Spokane Indian churches see the journal 
of W. H. Gray, p. 77, and Elkanah Walker’s diary, under date Sept. 22, 1838. 


12Judge Yantis was a noted pioneer character. An early resident of 
the towns of Tacoma, and Colville, in Washington Territory, and of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, he served as justice of the peace, legislator, and captain of the 
“Spokane Invincibles,’ a volunteer military organization raised among the 


miners in the Colville country in 1856. He was a Kentuckian by birth and 
died on the Sound in 1879. 
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the Spring of ’65 he came down to Walla Walla to purchase supplies 
which he paid for in gold dust, exhibiting in the transaction consider- 
able gold. He never told anybody anything about where he got it, 
but people got suspicious and followed him. 

At that time I was with a party from Lewiston prospecting on 
the upper Palouse about eight or ten miles above Palouse Bridge which 
was put in in 1864 by a man named Bugsby about two miles above 
Palouse City. In 1865 it was owned by Bill Ewing. I had gone 
down to Ewing’s to get some mail, he said there was a big excitement, 
that they had struck it in the Coeur d’Alenes and that many men were 
going by from Walla Walla bound for the new diggings. 

I went back to camp and told my partners and we concluded 
to pull up our stakes and join the rush. When we reached the Old 
Mission we found a number of men camped there. Wilson, with six or 
eight men, was cutting a trail into where he had made his find. A 
guard was put out to prevent anyone going into the section until the 
trail was built. 

Several of us went back twelve or thirteen miles from the Mis- 
sion and on a small stream found another bunch of men encamped. 
That was as far as we ever got. Poor Wilson became so confused 
and excited that he could not find his mine. The wrathful miners who 
had followed him came very near hanging him. He was only saved 
by the intervention of the Catholic priest at the Mission. Wilson said 
to the excited miners: “I never told you I had any gold and now 
when I cannot find it you want to hang me.” I think that his find 
was on Pritchard Creek, probably somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the later discovery and excitement of 1883. 

Thirteen or fourteen of us miners now concluded to go east over 
the Mullan road into Montana to another stampede or mining excite- 
ment in McClellan’s Gulch on the west side of the Rockies. I was 
posted on the location of a piece of ground for a claim, but in going 
in I got off on an old buffalo trail and was too late by about an hour 
to stake the ground. The parties who got it took out about eighteen 
hundred dollars a day in coarse gold. 

I afterwards went to Blackfoot City, Montana. I was then 
nearly broke, having only two or three dollars left. I saw a sign over 
one of the stores “Mason & Wiley.” I had thought it would be a good 
business proposition to put in a saloon at McClellan Gulch, provided 
I could secure the necessary credit. Going to the store I was con- 
fronted with a large sign, “Positively no credit.’ I asked one of the 
proprietors if he had any liquor stock and bar fixtures, stating that 
I had seen a good opportunity for an opening at McClellan Gulch, 
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and asking him to back me, as I had nothing except eight or ten head 
of horses. He asked me if I did not see the sign, and I told him 
“yes” and upon my insisting that the sign did not apply to my case 
he asked me where I was from. I told him ‘Lewiston, Idaho.” This 
was not a very happy reference, for just then the vigilant committee 
was hanging people and running all the “black legs” out of the Lewis- 
ton country. After I had told him my name and stated that my 
father used to command the post at Fort Leavenworth, Wiley told me 
that he had formerly clerked for Hiram Rich, post sutler, at Leaven- 
worth, and I finally got my stock and fixtures on credit. Later I sold 
the stock out and went back to Lewiston, Idaho. 

In the mining excitement in the Pend O’Reille country in 1865, 
three boats were built on the south end of the lake near Lakeview, 
about fifteen or sixteen miles east of Rathdrum, Idaho. 

In 1862 I was married at Lewiston, Idaho, to Jane Stewart, who 
died fifteen years ago. We had one child, Tom Beall, now farming 
near Rubens on the road between Lewiston and Grangeville, Idaho. 
Most of my time since the ’60’s has been spent in prospecting and 
mining. I have participated in most all the mining rushes in the 
Northwest, and was very active up to above five years ago, when I 
contracted inflammatory rheumatism. I am now living at Lewiston, 
Idaho. Tuomas B. Brau. 


WASHINGTON’S WAR GOVERNOR 


[The following letter is furnished by George H. Himes, Curator 
and Assistant Secretary of the Oregon Historical Society. We have 
no more successful collector of Northwest Americana than Mr. Himes. 
He is continually bringing to light unpublished letters and documents. 
This letter, while largely personal, gives an interesting account of 
Lincoln’s appointee while making the journey from Illinois to Wash- 
ington Territory.—Editor. | 


Executive Office, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, 
Carr. J. W. STEPHENSON, July 26th, 1862. 
near Cascade City, W. T. 
Dear Sir: 


When I last parted with you when I left Edwards County, Illinois, 
for Washington City, D. C., I had no expectation that you and your 
family would have left our old neighborhood for the Columbia River, 
before I should reach Albion again on my return from Washington. 
And on finding you had come to this country, I then had no particular 
expectation of following you so far to the West. 

Before I left Edwards County, I called at Miss Jane Taites to 
enquire for your address, and told Jane that if she had any letters or 
other thing to send to you, that I would cheerfully bring it with me 
when I came and I would endeavor to hunt you up, and contrive to 
get it safely to you. So about two weeks afterwards, she brought a 
letter for Mrs. Stephenson, just before I started, and I packed it 
carefully away with some letters of introduction I brought to persons 
already settled in this territory, and I have not yet been able to find 
the package of said letters with Jane Taites’ included amongst them, 
and I have delayed writing to you ever since I landed here on the 
16th of June, because I have not yet been able to find Jane’s letter 
to Mrs. Stephenson, but I am determined to go immediately and ex- 
amine every package of papers I placed very carefully in my trunk 
and I will not give up the search until I have found it, unless through 
some mistake, I have accidentally left the parcels of letters at home 
after carefully packing them up. 


Afternoon, 26th of July, 1862. 


Well Sir:—Nothing so good as determined perseverance; I have 
had a thorough overhauling, and I have found the said package of 
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letters very carefully put inside of another bundle of letters and 
papers, and herewith I enclose Jane Taites’ letter to her sister Mrs. 
Stephenson, and I beg your good wife’s pardon for my negligence 
in putting her sister’s letter into such a very safe place, that I could 
not find it again when I wanted it, to forward to her as soon as I 
had reached this place. 

I left Albion on the morning of Saturday, the 26th of April, 
1862; left New York on Thursday, May Ist; reached Aspenwall on 
the evening of the 9th and left there next morning in the railroad 
cars and crossed the Isthmus of Darien to Old Panama. The Pacific 
Railroad Dock is entirely outside the limits of the town of Panama. 
The water is too shallow to allow the large steamships to come nearer 
than about three miles distant from Panama—so they employ small 
shallow-draught steamer to carry our passengers from the wharf at 
the end of the railroad to the large seagoing passenger steamships 
stationed three miles off, and while the small steamer was taking our 
cargo to the ship, I went into and through the old Spanish town of 
Panama. On the evening of the 10th we were all on board the Orizaba 
of 1,400 tons and sailed or rather weighed anchor and steamed away 
with about 1,500 passengers for San Francisco on the 17th, went 
into the harbor of Acapulco, laid there six hours taking in coal, fresh 
water, fruits, etc. Acapulco is one of the finest harbors in the world; 
there were four English ships of war at anchor in the harbor; we 
went in at the south entrance and when we left we went out through 
the north entrance, there being an island stretching across the mouth 
of the harbor, with wide spaces of deep water, between the island 
and the main land, leaving two fine outlets from the harbor into the 
Pacific; the shores (all around the anchorage in the harbor and along 
the island and main lands, adjoining both sides of the entrance), rise 
gradually from the edge of the water to a lofty height. The harbor 
and its two entrances may be said to be surrounded by very high hills. 
We reached San Francisco on the morning of the 26th, and I left 
there on the 29th of May on the Sierra Nevada for Victoria on Van- 
couver Island, reached there on the 2nd of June, left there on the 3rd 
and reached the mouth of the Columbia on the evening of the 4th, 
and arrived at Portland on the 5th; went that evening to Vancouver, 
and saw Colonel Steinberger, then commanding officer; staid that night 
with Major Francis, formerly editor of the Springfield Journal, Illi- 
nois, for many years, now a paymaster in the U. S. Army. General 
Benjamin Alvord of Vancouver is now commanding officer of the 
military of this district. Went to Portland the next morning, the 6th 
of June, staid there two or three days, until I could leave on board 
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the ocean steamer “Brother Jonathan” on the 9th for Victoria again; 
arrived there on the 11th and again had to wait a few days for a 
steamer; left Victoria on the 14th, reached Westminster, up Frazers 
River, that night, and touched at Port Townsend at the entrance to 
Puget Sound, and touched at Seattle and Steillacoom and landed here 
on the 16th of June. 

The first days out from New York the weather was very cool, 
with a pretty rough sea, most of the passengers seasick; on the fourth 
day the wind moderated and the sea became smoother and the sea- 
sickness abated. The weather became very warm as we proceeded 
southward; the 7th, 8th and 9th of May the weather was very hot— 
and at Aspinwall, the night we staid there, was too hot and sultry to 
sleep; on the 10th, at Panama, it was hot beyond endurance. The 
Catholic Church, with its thick walls of roughly built, unchiselled 
rock, was the only cool place I found in that old dilapidated old 
Spanish town. Both at Aspinwall, across the Isthmus, and at Panama, 
the cocoanuts are hanging on the trees at all stages of ripeness, and 
plaintains of all kinds growing wild. Oranges, lemons with pine- 
apples, are offered at all the states, in the streets, and at all the 
stores. 

The weather was very hot for ten days after leaving Panama, and 
at Acapulco, on the 17th, it was sultry and very hot. I went on 
shore and walked round the old Spanish fort, tolerably strong walls, 
but could easily be knocked into heaps of stone rubbish with their 
present heavy shot and shell in use at this time by the United States 
gunboats and Mortar Boats. 

Hot weather continued three or four days after we left Acapulco, 
when on the evening of the 21st (I think it was), the wind blew a 
gale from the north, so very cold that with two coats on, well but- 
toned up, I could not stay on deck, the wind was so very cold. 

After that night, the days were moderately warm, and the nights 
quite cool, until we reached San Francisco, and ever since the nights 
have all been cool. It appears to be one of the peculiar characters 
of this climate to have cool nights throughout summer. 

Well sir, I want to hear from you. Pray write back immediately 
and tell me how your own health is at this time, how Mrs. Stephen- 
son’s health is and all your family, and I have forgotten your daugh- 
ters’ names, all but Barbara’s; tell me their names, beginning with 
the oldest and take them all in order of their ages and which is mar- 
ried, their husbands’ names, and where they live. 

Tell me what sort of winter you had last, at your place, and 
what sort of land you have had the luck to settle on this time, whether 
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prairie or timber, what sort of soil, how much you have fenced, how 
many acres of wheat, how many bushels of wheat, oats, barley, peas, 
ete., you get per acre, for each year ever since you have been on your 
present farm. Where is your farm located? how far from the banks of 
the Columbia River? where is the landing place nearest to your house, 
and how shall I know how to find you and that landing place? by what 
name or by what mark, on the bank of the Columbia River? for if I 
go up the river to Walla Walla this fall along with Mr. Hale, the 
superintendent of Indian Affairs, as I now intend to do, I shall cer- 
tainly land at the nearest place to your house and come to see you all. 
What town is nearest to you, and how far are you from your nearest 
town? how far from Vancouver? how far from Cascades? It is very 
costly and expensive traveling in this country. If a man had a good 
horse and started early in the mornings, he could come from your 
house here in three days, I should think. If you could ride over with- 
out the cost of your journey, making it a pain of a pleasure, I should 
be glad to see you, but I shall be away from this place a good deal of 
my time this fall, and I should feel sorry if you came here while I 
happened to be away. Sec. Turney from Fairfield is here, Secretary 
of the Territory, but although he professes to be a Republican since 
1856, yet he is as contrary as any Democrat can be. I think his hav- 
ing been the Acting Governor from the time he came here until my 
arrival, at least very good men here think that has spoiled him. I do 
not like to say anything more on that unpleasant subject, but I am 
very much grieved at the courses he has adopted and pursued. I am 
very deeply grieved at the way he has acted, and the way he is going 
on now, but no matter how sorry I am for it, I cannot help it. He is 
as obstinately self-willed as he ever was when he was a ramping, un- 
scrupulous Democrat. But however much grieved I feel, I beg you 
not to mention it to any person, for I do not want to speak unkindly 
of him or any other person. You will see by the paper that not- 
withstanding the great preparations, the Rebels had for many years 
been making for war, and how entirely unprepared the United States 
Government were when the Rebellion broke out, yet how thoroughly 
the United States Army has driven the Rebels at almost every con- 
flict, and although the Rebels very frequently had the greatest num- 
ber. Edwards County has sent about 360 men into the Volunteer 
Army out of 960 voters, and I believe they can raise another company 
yet in Edwards, if needed. 

My sincere respects to yourself and Mrs. Stephenson and to 
your children, for John and most of your daughters will recollect 
me, although I suppose I should not recognize any of them if I should 
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meet them, for they were all small when I saw them last, and now 
they have grown entirely out of the size and shape they were in when 
I knew them. Write to me as soon as you receive this and tell me 
all that you think will be news to me. Yours truly, 

Wii1iam, PickEerING. 


CHIEF SLUSKIN’S TRUE NARRATIVE 


In the correspondence and statements which went the rounds of 
some of the Coast papers during October, 1915, a great injustice 
was done Chief Sluskin, of the Yakimas. The interview of the chief 
by an over-zealous correspondent, reported that the aged Indian 
acted as guide for the Stevens-Van Trump expedition to the great 
mountain in 1870. Chinook jargon is, at best, a very unsatisfactory 
medium of conversation when questions of importance are at stake, 
and, unfortunately, the chief was credited with statements he did 
not make. Sluskin has never claimed to have acted as guide for the 
explorers of 1870. Inadvertently I was led to corroborate the pub- 
lished error, but when my attention was directed to it, I determined 
to sift the affair directly with the chief. This I did in November, 
1915, in four different interviews, and with two interpreters. The 
narrative was given to a Tacoma paper, after which I had a fifth 
talk with the venerable tribesman, in which a few minor errors were 
corrected and some new data obtained. The result is here given in 
full. It is the clear, simple statement of the Sluskin of today, devoid 
of perversive injections. Those who are closely acquainted with Chief 
Sluskin believe him incapable of willful prevarication. Seemingly he 
had no knowledge of the 1870 expedition. To a direct query, he 
plainly stated that he knew nothing of this exploration of later years. 
That the chief did act as guide for two white men who visited the 
mountain just subsequent to the treaty at Walla Walla, should now 
be conceded. The facts are too obvious to be ignored. 


Who were those mysterious strangers? While the chief may be 
in error a year or two, either way, it is not at all possible that the 
explorers were either Dr. Tolmie, who visited the mountain in 1833, 
or General Kautz, some twenty-four years later. The riddle is one 
for the student and historian to solve. 

Chief Sluskin’s narrative is as follows: 

“I am thinking of my people—the old people who are no more— 
and of this country which once belonged to us. I was raised here 
since the sun was created, and I do not want to speak the lie. You 
white people, you big men, I know what you are thinking, but you 
ought to listen to me. You were lucky to come here, but I am sorry 
the way you have treated us. You now have all but a little of our 
land. I wanted everything straight. Governor Stevens was to settle 
all the troubles, and for this, he called the big Indians to Walla 
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Walla in council. I was there as a boy to care for the horses of 
Chief Owhi. After the treaty Governor Stevens finished the work 
[arrangements] and in about four years we were to go on the reser- 
vation. 


“It was, I think, one or two years after this, our people were 
camping above the [now] Moxee bridge [about two miles east of 
North Yakima]. For a long time a big topis [pine] tree stood there.* 


“One day an old man, Ya-num-kun, came to me and said: “T'wo 
King George men come.’ I look and see them. Both were short 
[scarce] middle age. They came to us. One was a short man— 
black eyes like Indian. Fine looking man, clean face. Some old In- 
dians said: ‘He is Mexican.’ His clothes looked like corduroy. He 
wore a hat, and had a big, banded, flint-lock pistol. It shot big bul- 
lets. 


“The other man was tall, slender, not good looking, but about 
right. He had brown, not quite red, hair on upper lip. Had light 
hair and brown eyes. He looked some mixed blood with white, just 
little mixed. He had gray clothes and cap. Had long flint-lock gun 
with ilquis [wood] all along the barrel.? Barrel was round and shot 
big ball wrapped in blanket [patching]. I found the short man had 
strongest mind. 


“They rode Indian horses, one blue [or roan]. Had two pack- 
horses, one buckskin. No big, or American horses, here then. All 
cayuses. No white men here. Old man Thorp had not come.*® 


“They wanted to know a man who could go to Tahoma, the ‘White 
Mountain.’ The old people were afraid and said: ‘Do not show them 


IThe Yakimas were camped on the Moxee side of the Yakima River, east 
of the present city of North Yakima. The large pine tree, still remembered 
by many of the older white settlers, was in later years cut down. 

2Chief Sluskin’s statement that these men were armed with flint-locks 
has been cited as reflecting on the truth of his entire narrative that such 
weapons were at that time obsolete. I brought this fact to his notice and 
he vehemently insisted that he was correct. He came to my house and I 
showed him both a flint-lock musket and rifle. He discarded the former and 
taking the rifle, pointed out wherein it was like the one carried by the taller 
of the strangers. The only difference was in the barrels. That owned by 
the explorer was round, while the one examined is octagon. Taking the 
powder horn, the aged Indian showed in pantomime how it was loaded. After 
the powder was measured and poured into the muzzle, the large bullet was 
put in a “blanket” and rammed home, after which priming placed in the 
“pan.” The older Indians generally use the term “musket” in describing 
all guns used in an early day. The ground taken by the critics is not well 
founded. It is an historical fact that flint-locks were in use in many isolated 
localities long after the introduction of the precussion cap. Captain Bog- 
gess’ company of militia called out in Lewis County (now), West Virginia, 
at the commencement of the Civil War, were armed with flint-lock muskets. 
Captain McNeill’s company of Confederate Spartans, when surrendered at 
the close of the war, were to lay down their arms above Romney, on the 
Wappatomaka, Virginia. Nothing but antiquated guns, including many flint- 
locks, were found. It is said that the men concealed their better arms and 
the old guns were procured for the purpose of carrying out the terms of 
surrender. No more than a quarter of a century ago an old hunter in West 
Virginia killed a bear with his ancient flint-lock. 

36. M. Thorp was the first settler in the Yakima Valley. He came there 
in 1861 and his homestead was in the Moxee. He had come to Oregon in 
1844. 
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the trail. They want to find money [mineral]. Then the Indians 
asked: ‘Why do you go to the White Mountain?’ The men said: “We 
are Governor Stevens’ boys [employes]. We came up the river from 
Walla Walla, and are looking for reservation line made at treaty. 
They had long glass to look through. 

“Then the old people said: ‘All right!’ They told me to show 
the white men the trail. I am old man Sluskin now. I was young then. 
My father raised me here. I knew the trail. I asked my father if I 
must go. He said: ‘Yes.’ I was not afraid. It was about the middle 
of June, and patches of snow still in mountains. 

“T started, leading the buckskin pack-horse and my extra saddle- 
horse. I took them to mouth of Tieton and camped. We got lots 
of trout—plenty of fish. 

“Next day we traveled and camped in Tieton Basin. The white 
men catch plenty of fish again. 

“Next day we went to Ai-yi [trout] and camped. [This was 
Fish Lake.] We camped at mouth of river at head of lake. 

“We went on big ridge near head of Natches River and camped. 
Next morning the men looked with glass every way. 

“Then we started and went to Tahoma, the big ‘White Mountain.’ 
The men look all around; south side is bad. They asked me about 
west side. Yes, I knew it. On sunny side [east] water comes out, 
called mook-mook. Dirty water from middle of mountain and ice. 
The tall man killed young yamis [deer] as we crossed the mook-mook. 
Shot it as it passed in front of us. This was all the game killed. 

“We got to ridge-like place and found plenty green grass and nice 
lake, good sized, called Wah-tum. We camped there. The men 
looked everywhere with glass. 

“The Sum-sum [sharp ridge] runs down from the mountain. It 
was covered with wou [mountain sheep]. 

“The men ask if I could catch sheep for them. I told them ‘No! 
Only when they have young one.’ They said, ‘If you catch one we 
will buy it. Big one.’ I never try to catch that sheep. Too wild. 
That night we roast yamis for supper. 

“Next morning we went to a lake, not a big lake, only tenas 
[little] big, at foot of mountain. We got there about one hour after 
noon, camped and had dinner. This was north side of mountain. 

“Next morning the men took glass up the mountain and looked. 
They asked if I could take them to top of mountain. I did not know 
the trail. Too many splits in ice. No! I was not afraid of bad spirits. 
Maybe that is all lie. We camped over night and roasted yamis. The 
men said, ‘In morning we go somewhere.’ 
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“Next morning I saw them put lunch in pockets and leave camp. 
I did not know where they go, but they start up the mountain. They 
put on shoes to walk on ice. No! not snow-shoes, but shoes with nails 
in two places like this [heel and toe]. They started early at daylight 
and came back after dark same day. I stayed in camp all day and 
thought they fell in ice split and died. At night I saw smoke go up 
from top of mountain, and I heard it like low thunder. [Here the 
chief gave an imitation of the noise he heard, in a deep, gutteral 
throat sound, not unlike the distant rumble of thunder]. The men 
did not tell me if they heard this sound. 

“The white men told me they went on top of mountain and looked 
with glass along Cascades toward Okanogan and British Columbia, 
Lake Chelan and everywhere. They said, ‘We find lines.’ They told 
me they set stick, or rock on top of mountain. I did not understand 
much Chinook, and could not tell if wood or stone. They said, ‘Ice 
all over top, lake in center, and smoke [or steam] coming out all 
around like sweat-house.’ 

“Next day I started home and did not know where these men 
went. I left them there. I do not know if they got other Indians to 
guide. Before I left, each man gave me a double blanket and shirt. 
They gave me a cotton handkerchief, big and green striped. A finger 
ring [plain brass band] lots of pins and fish hooks. Too-nes [steel], 
and sow-kus [flint] to make fire, a file and [common] hatchet. They 
gave me a lunch of yamis. I was two days and a half getting home. 

“On this trip,’ concluded the chief, “I tasted bread for first time. 
It was nice. We had no coffee, only some kind of tea made from 
berries I did not know. 

When asked if he ever heard of any other strangers visiting the 
“White Mountain” in the early days, he answered: 

“Soon, not many snows after, I guided these men; we heard that 
four white men were in the Cowlitz. All the big men [chiefs] held 
council and said, ‘We will go see what these men want.’ We started 
to Cowlitz about berry-time and went to Fish Lake. There came to 
our camp, Poniah, Kom-kane and Koo-ciash, whose hand, I forget 
which one, had been broken. It was crooked in the joints. We had 
council and these old men told us the white men had two horses and 
two mules. 

“After council we went to see the white men. One of them was 
old man Longmire.* We asked, ‘Why are you here?’ They said, 
‘Only to see the country. We are looking for a mine found by Poniah.’ 
«Mr, David Longmire, son of “old man Longmire,” tells me that this de- 


scription and location of the mining party tallies with the known facts in 
the case. 
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Then we would not bother them, because they only came to see the 
mine.” 

To a question: 

“Yes, I was there. I saw those men. Most white men coming 
here came to see me. I was born here, grew up here and in the 
Cowlitz country. I knew all the trails. I am telling the truth. 
I am not fooling. Longmire at that time looked to be about thirty 
or thirty-five years old, not very tall, but near middle size, not very 
heavy.” 

In answer to further questions, the chief replied: 

“JT did not think either of the men I took to Tahoma were sons of 
Governor Stevens. They only worked for him, his boys. Most In- 
dians thought they were King George men. I did not know their 
names. They did not tell me. 

“There were no white people living here when I guided to the 
white mountain. We saw lots of deer, lots of sheep and plenty of 
yeet-tah [goats]. 

“The name of the white mountain is Tahoma. It was called that 
before the white people came. It was Tahoma, standing up to the 
skies. We sometimes called it the White Mountain. 

“We met but two persons, Inlian boys, Charley Toom-kins [ pos- 
sibly Tompkins] was one of them. Met them this side of Tieton 
Basin. 

“TI am no relation to the Sluiskin [note difference in the name] 
with the crippled hand [guide to the Stevens-Van Trump expedition]. 
He was half-brother to my wife on the father’s side. He used to live 
at Thoppenish [corrupted to Toppenish] about six miles below Mool- 
mool [Fort Simcoe]. He worked at the Agency. He went to Cow- 
litz and married two sisters, daughters of Poniu. He wore two sleigh- 
bells, suspended under each arm, and they thought him a big chief. 
His little finger on right hand was gone. He was drowned in the 
Yakima River several years ago. Never found his body. I never 
heard he took two men to the White Mountain. My crippled thumb 
[right hand] I broke in a fight with four Columbia River Indians. 
We were gambling. My thumb was caught in blanket. 

“The Sluskin hanged at Old Town [Yakima City] for helping 
kill the Perkins’ people, was a Columbia River Indian, and not a 
Yakima. I am a Yakima, and no kin to him. My father’s mother was 
a Cowlitz woman. My mother was a Yakima named So-patkt. My 
father was a Yakima, named We-owkt. He was a chief. 

“If you do not understand my talk—if not interpreted straight— 
then you will write it as a lie. It must be right. Chinook [jargon] 
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is not good for story. I am glad to have two interpreters. You must 
get this story as I tell it. 

“White people are always making me stand up and talk. Why 
is this? I do not understand what they want. They get me tangled. 
Then the temis [paper] tells my talk different from my words. I 
do not want this. It is a lie. It is same as stealing. I did not show 
the White Mountain to Stevens and another man. I only guided the 
two strange men there. I have given you my true story. It is all that 
I have told to anyone. I never told it but once before this. I did 
not know what they wanted. You are the first man to tell me about 
the Stevens man going to the White Mountain. But you say that he 
went there long time after we had all gone on the reservation. I 
know nothing about this. It was before we went on the reservation 
that I took the white men over the trail to Tahoma. 

Lucutius V. McWuorter. 

North Yakima, November, 1916. 


WASHINGTON FORTS OF THE FUR TRADE REGIME 


For our better understanding, let us consider this period of our 
history as a drama in three acts. The first act is entitled “The Pacific 
Fur Company, or Astoria.” The second act is “The North-West Com- 
pany, or Spokane House.” The third is “The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, or Vancouver.” It may be well also to consider a prologue 
called “The Spanish Dream” and an epilogue, “Uncle Sam’s Army 
Arrives on the Scene.” 

The first establishment in our state was by the Spaniards at 
Neah Bay in March, 1792. The settlement was called Nunez Gaona. 
It was built by the Spaniard Fidalgo, acting under orders from 
Bodega y Quadra at Nootka. At the height of the famous Nootka* 
controversy it looked as if the British would win all lands north of 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca and that the Spaniards could hold the 
country south of the Straits only by actual and immediate occupation. 
Out of this necessity grew the expedition under Fidalgo to Neah Bay 
in March, 1792, shortly before Vancouver and the Spanish explorers 
Galiano and Valdez entered the Straits. 

But the Spanish had orders, or at least advices, from their gov- 
ernment not to enter the fur trade and not to promote any company 
or organization for the fur trade. Aside from mere occupation, the 
establishment was an agricultural experiment. The buildings in course 
of construction were of Spanish brick, on the slight rise just north 
of Washburn Brothers’ general store at Neah Bay. The establish- 
ment was abandoned in October,’ for Bodega y Quadra had found 
some of Meares’ claims so flimsy that he now had hopes of holding 
even the region north of the Straits for Spain. 

In the scant eight months that Nunez Gaona was occupied it 
boasted an abundance of cattle, poultry, hogs, sheep, goats, etc. The 
Spanish friars were very active in missionary work, baptizing and 
teaching among the various Makah tribes. This missionary work 
seems to have begun at least a year before Fidalgo arrived at Neah 
Bay in the Princessa, for Gray in 1791 found Indians south of Cape 
Flattery who proved beyond doubt that they had been baptized into 
the Catholic faith. The chief rebuked Gray’s crew for their irreligious* 
manner of life. All this did not, however, prevnet the usual clash be- 
" 1Bancroft, History of the Northwest Coast, Vol. I., p. 286. 


ew Vancouver Journal, p. 32. 
3Ibid. 
4John Hoskins, Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of Amer- 


hp pee 1790-93. Transcript in Provincial Archives, Victoria, B. C. 
ee p. i 
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tween Spaniards and natives at Neah Bay. As the unknown author of 
the newly discovered Vancouver journal puts it: 

“The first pilot of the Princessa,° going on shore with his fowling- 
piece, to amuse himself shooting, after proceeding a little distance 
from where he landed, was dragged by a party of the natives (with 
whom till that time they had been on most amicable terms) into the 
woods, where they stripped him naked, and taking his gun from him, 
which was loaded with ball, they shot him dead with it. No provoca- 
tion was known to have been given. Seigr. Fidalgo therefore determ- 
ined very properly to punish these savages for so atrocious a crime in a 
manner that it well deserved and with a severity that would make them 
ever remember it and deter them from committing such for the future. 
He fired indiscriminately on the whole tribe, laid the village waste, and 
routed them so successfully that they fled to the opposite side of the 
Straits.” 

Such is the account of the first establishment in our state and the 
third battle with the Indians. From the Spanish attempt to settle 
nothing permanent resulted. 

The second establishment within what is now our state was by the 
British overland from Canada. Gradually the North-West Company 
of Montreal had pushed over the Rockies under the leadership of their 
great explorer, David Thompson. He established Kootanae House, at 
the very source of the Columbia, in 18077. In 1809* he built Kullyspell 
House near the present Hope, Idaho, and Saleesh House® near Thomp- 
son Falls, Montana. In the late summer of 18107° two of his men, 
Finlay and McDonald, entered the present state of Washington and es- 
tablished the famous Spokane House. To Jaco Finlay** probably be- 
longs the credit for selecting the site and erecting the first buildings at 
Spokane House. The spot is about ten miles northwest of the city of 
Spokane, about one-half mile up the Spokane river from the junction of 
the Little Spokane, and on the north bank of the river. On this shel- 
tered, flat peninsula between the two rivers Indians were accustomed 
to gather’ in great numbers to dry their fish. Spokane was always 
the most important trade emporium of the North-West Company this 
side of the Rockies. 


s5New Vancouver Journal, p. 32. 
6The first was the fight between Quadra and the Quinaults in 1775; the 
second between Captain Barkley and the natives near Destruction Island, 


1787. 
7David Thompson, Narrative of His Explorations in Western America, 


75. 

sIbid., p. 410-1 

9Ibid., p. vere ana p. 417-18. 

101bid., p. 46 

11Journal a Davie Thompson, note by T. C. Elliott, Oregon Hist. Soc. 
Quart., Vol. XV., 

12Mr. T. C. imliott's note in Thompson’s Narrative of His Explorations 


in Western America, p. 46 
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But you will remember that I set out by calling the North-West 
Company the second act in the drama; and as we haven't had the first 
act yet I am ahead of my story, except in a chronological sense. The 
first act was played by the Pacific Fur Company, usually known as 
the Astor Company. One year after the building of Spokane House, a 
fairly well equipped expedition’® landed at the mouth of the Columbia 
and during the summer built Astoria, just beyond the borders of our 
state. But the company’s most successful operation was within our 
state. During the same summer of 1811 a small party under David 
Stuart built Okanogan Post,** the third establishment in Washington. 
The site of this house is the southeast bank of the Okanogan river 
one-half mile from its junction with the Columbia.” The post con- 
sisted of only a small dwelling, 16x20, with storage for goods. Other 
buildings were added from time to time during the next three years. 

Scarcely had the first building been completed when Stuart 
pushed on into the wilds of New Caledonia to the north, leaving only 
his clerk, Alexander Ross, in charge of the Okanogan trading. Winter 
set in and cut off Stuart’s return, and Ross was alone with the Indians 
for 188 days. As he writes,*® “Man was made to endure, and my only 
consolation was in my Bible.’”’ We may suspect, however, that he found 
some consolation in his collection of “1,550 beavers, besides other 
peltries, worth in the Canton market, 2,250 pounds sterling.”*’ 

In April, 1812, Robert Stuart came up the river leading a strong 
party with supplies for his uncle at Okanogan.** More importatn 
still, John Clarke led an expedition’® by the way of the Snake and 
the Palouse to Spokane, where he had the daring to establish Fort 
Spokane alongside the Spokane House that David Thompson’s men 
had built two years before for the North-West Company. This oppo- 
sition led to a very lively trade war, which was certainly not 
diminished when the United States that same year, 1812, declared 
war on Great Britain. Fort Spokane, an Astor establishment, may 
be thought of as American; Spokane House, built by the North-West 
Company, was British. The two were contiguous®® to each other, 
according to Ross; alongside, according to Ross Cox and others. 

During the ensuing year, 1813,?* Astoria was on tenter hooks. 
With news of the declaration of war, which was brought overland from 


138See Ross, Franchere, Cox, and Irving’s peo toria: 

14Ross, Oregon Settlers, Ch. VII. and VII 

15Judge Brown’s “Old Fort Okanogan Saag the Okanogan Trail,” in Ore- 
gon Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. XV., p. 14. 

1éRoss, Oregon Settlers, p. 146. 

i7Ibid., p. 150. 

1sIbid., pp. 186 and 199. 

19See Ross Cox and Alexander Ross. 

20Ross, Oregon Settlers, p. 202. 

21See Alexander Ross, Ross Cox, Gabriel Franchere, Irving’s Astoria, 
and Dr. Coues, “New Light on the Early History of the ‘Great Northwest.” 
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Canada, came the information that a privateer and a man-of-war were 
both headed for the mouth of the Columbia river. This was in Janu- 
ary. In February the partners decided to abandon their establish- 
ments. In March they were on the verge of famine. In April a 
brigade of North-Westers arrived and encamped under the guns of 
the fort. In May the Astorians secretly bought up horses to transport 
their rich stores of fur overland. In June the Okanogan and Spokane 
brigades came in with the richest returns yet, and the partners de- 
cided to keep up the establishment for another year. In July the 
North-Westers, starved out by the non-arrival of their privateer, re- 
treated to Spokane House. In September they returned with ten 
canoes, flying the British flag. In October the North-Westers prom- 
ised to buy Astoria; but expecting every day the arrival of their pri- 
vateer, they held off, hoping to save their bills of exchange. In 
November the Astorians, fearing a ship of war hourly, loaded their 
cannon, pointed them at the North-Westers’ camp, and with lighted 
matches forced them to buy. Thus Astoria was delivered up No- 
vember 12, 1813, and the first act of our drama, the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany, comes to an end. 

In addition to Astoria, which they renamed Fort George, the 
North-West Company now had command of the two important posts 
within the boundaries of Washington; namely, Okanogan and Spo- 
kane House, with which Fort Spokane was now merged. The North- 
West Company in the Oregon country had no opposition; but, due to 
poor leadership, little development was attempted. The first improve- 
ment”? was the rebuilding of Okanogan post under Ross Cox in 
1816. The new post was one and one-half miles southeast”* of the old. 
It was across the peninsula, and therefore on the banks of the main 
stream, the Columbia. Cox made fair progress, and by September 
he had completed a new dwelling, two good houses for his men, and 
a spacious store for furs and merchandise. Most of these buildings 
were of timber, though some adobe was used. The whole was sur- 
rounded by palisades fifteen feet high. The palisades were flanked 
by two bastions, each with a light four-pounder below and _ loop- 
holes for musketry above. 

For some years Alexander Ross and Donald McKenzie, better 
known as “Perpetual Motion” McKenzie, had contended for the 
establishment of a new post™* at the forks of the Columbia, because 
the main North-West emporium, Spokane House, was an out-of-the- 
way place. To this, however, the bourgeois at Fort George said nay. 


22Ross Cox, Adventures on the Columbia. 
23Judge Brown’s “Old Fort Okanogan and the Okanogan Trail,” p. 19. 
24Ross, Fur-Hunters of the Far West, Ch. IV. 
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Finally, in 1817, the partners in the great council house at Fort 
ordered the new post built. Still the 
bourgeois at Fort George delayed furnishing the needed men, and it 


25 


William on Lake Superior 


was not until 1818 that the new fort, Nez Perce, later known as Fort 
Walla Walla, was erected.?® The site chosen was one and one-half 
miles west of the present town of Wallula. McKenzie and Ross, with 
ninety-five men, reached Walla Walla river July 11, 1818. They lo- 
cated about a half mile from the mouth of the Walla Walla, on the 
east bank of the Columbia. The site is a peninsula in ordinary stages 
of the river, but something like an island at flood. 


Although the Indian report gave this as the exact spot where 
Lewis and Clark a dozen years before had celebrated a perpetual 
peace*’ with the Indians, the builders found the natives hostile, chiefly 
because John Clarke of Spokane House had hanged one of their 
relatives for a petty theft.** Furthermore, the builders found no timber; 
they had to collect the logs one hundred miles away and float them 
down the Walla Walla. First a temporary inclosure was made for the 
protection of the stores. When the fort proper was completed it was 
the most formidable*® in the Northwest. It was surrounded by pali- 
sades of sawed timber twenty feet long, two and one-half feet wide 
and six inches thick. On top was a range of balustrades four feet 
high, which served the double purpose of ramparts and loopholes. A 
strong gallery five feet broad extended all around. At each angle 
was placed a reservoir sufficient to hold two hundred gallons of water, 
as a security against fire. Inside the wall were ranges of store houses 
and dwellings for the men. In front of these buildings another wall, 
twelve feet high, also with portholes and slip-doors, divided the 
buildings from the open square inside. Thus, should Indians at any 
time get in, they would see nothing but a wall before them on all 
sides. They could have no intercourse with the people inside unless 
by their consent. The outer gates opened and shut by a pulley; two 
more double doors also helped to secure the entrance. The natives 
were not admitted except on special occasions. All trade was carried 
on by means of an aperture in the walls, eighteen inches square, se- 
cured by an iron door. There were four mounted cannon, ten swivels, 
sixty stand of muskets, and bayonets, twenty boarding pikes, and a 
box of hand grenades. There were four strong wooden towers or 
bastions, and a cohorn or small mortar was above the gate. Ross 
proudly called his work “the Gibraltar of the Columbia, a triumph 


25Ibid., Ch. VI. 

261 bid.,, Ch, Vi. 

27Ibid. 

28Ibid. Also Ross Cox, Adventures on the Columbia. 
29Ross Cox, Adventures on the Columbia, Ch. VII. 
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of British energy and enterprise.”’ Such was the third, and in many 
ways the strongest *° fort erected within the boundaries of our state. 

The North-West Company was going forward slowly on the Co- 
lumbia, because it was carrying on open war in the Red river district 
and other parts of Canada with the Hudson’s Bay Company. This 
war itself did not affect our forts, but the outcome of it did; for in 
1821 the two companies suddenly gave up the struggle and amalga- 
mated, keeping the name of the older, the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Thus closes the second act of the drama; the North-West Company 
is no more. 

The new chief factor for Hudson’s Bay, Dr. John McLoughlin, 
began the third act of the drama with wonderful foresight and in- 
domitable energy. Three new posts were to be established at once, 
and Spokane House and Fort George at Astoria were to be abandoned. 
One of the new posts, near the mouth of the Willamette, was to be 
the commercial center of the vast empire which had fallen to Hudson’s 
Bay. After most painstaking surveys the three new posts were lo- 
cated at Vancouver, Kettle Falls, and Nisqually. 

The first site of Fort Vancouver, selected by Governor Simpson 
in the winter of 1824-1825 was the spot** where the state 
asylum for the deaf now stands. It was partly constructed in 1825,°? 
so that the goods and effects at Fort George were removed to the new 
post. It was finished in 1826. It was named Vancouver because it was 
thought to be near the place named Point Vancouver by Lieut. Brough- 
ton in 1792; but Point Vancouver was in reality some miles up the 
river, opposite Corbett, Oregon. Notwithstanding the careful survey, 
the new fort was no sooner completed than found inconveniently lo- 
cated, because it was too high above **and too far from the river for 
portage purposes, and water was obtainable only with great difficulty. 
Within two years a second post, the Fort Vancouver well known to 
the settlers, was in process of construction. It was built on the low 
flat just below the parade grounds of Vancouver barracks. This 
fort was a parallelogram** 226 yards long, 106 yards wide, enclosed 
by a picket wall fifteen feet high. Originally there was a bastion at 
the northwest corner, but cannon were always more a matter of orna- 
mentation than of use. In the interior were about twenty-five build- 
ings, all of wood except the powder magazine, which was of brick 
and stone. 

30See Warre and Vavasour’s Report, Ore. Hist. Soc. Quart., Vol. X., p. 42. 
31See Warre and Vavasour’s Map, Ore. Hist. Soc. Quart., Vol. X., No. 1. 


32Journal and Letters of David Douglas, Ore. Hist. Soc. Quart., Vol. V., 


p. 248. 
33Lieut. Vavasour’s Engineering Report, Ore. Hist. Quart., Vol. X., p. 85 

and p. 46. 

84Ibid., p. 85. 
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A short distance west and near the river landing a village*®® of 
about fifty houses for mechanics and servants was built in rows so 
as to form streets. Here also were a hospital, a boat house, a salmon 
house, and near by were barns, threshing mills, granaries, and dairy 
buildings. The hall within the stockade has been called “‘an oasis in 
the vast social desert of Oregon.” It was a fairy land to early 
travelers and settlers. 


In the same year that Vancouver was begun, a force of mechanics 
squared the timbers for the new fort above Kettle Falls, Fort Colvile. 
During the summer of 1725 Governor Simpson staked out the site on 
the flat or “little nick,’ as John Work called it, just south of the 
present city of Marcus, within sound of Kettle Falls still farther to the 
south.*° Fort Colvile was not extensively fortified. It was first 
occupied in 1826; Spokane House was abandoned at the same time. 
From the first Colvile was strongly interested in agriculture as a 
matter of self-preservation, for Governor Simpson had said that no 
food supply from Vancouver would be transported to a post so distant. 


The last of all the fur-trade posts of our state was built at Nis- 
qually in 1833. The region had been hastily explored by John Work** 
nine years before; more definitely by Archibald McDonald in the 
spring of 1833. The complete story of the founding of this place is 
told in the Journal of Oceurrences at Nisqually House, ably edited 
by Mr. Clarence Bagley of Seattle and published in the Washington 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, nos. 3 and 4, and Vol. VII, nos. 1 and 2. 
In the spring of 1833, McDonald, on a trading expedition to the 
Sound, erected a trading house** and naval depot, 15x20, and left 
three men there to clear the ground and plant seed. This first store 
was just south of the mouth of Sequalichew creek. May 30, having 
come from Vancouver by the Cowlitz, McDonald arrived again at his 
embryo establishment*® and immediately set his men to work building 
a farm house on the edge of the plain above the high bank, one-half 
mile from the store. Ten days later the schooner Vancouver arrived 
with supplies and within two weeks from McDonald’s arrival we have 
this picture from the Journal*®: 

“A good deal of stir about the little establishment this afternoon; 
canoes arriving by sea—dozens of horses and riders by land, two plows 
at work on an endless plain, and a ship riding at anchor before the 


35Ibid., p. 46. 

36Journal of John Wore, Sept. 7, 1825-Sept. 15, 1826. Washington Hist. 
Quarterly, Vol. V. and V VI. 

37Journal of John Work, November and December, 1824. Wash. Hist. 
Quart., Vol. III. 

38Journal of Occurrence at Nisqually House, Vol. VI., p. 180. 

39Ibid., p. 182. 

40Ibid., p. 186. 
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camp, is a scene I venture to say not very common in the Indian 
country; far less at a new establishment.” 


In a few days McDonald left the work in charge of Dr. Tolmie 
until the arrival of Chief Trader Heron. The first fort erected was 
to be a temporary affair, at the immediate summit of the bank. Scarce- 
ly had the ground been cleared when a better place was found in the 
woods to the south. Here a temporary store was erected, the Indians 
carrying the goods up the bank. July 21, 1833, the observation of 
Sunday was instituted amongst the neighboring tribes. In August 
the temporary posts were torn down and the timbers carried to the 
new site. The schooner Cadboro now arrived, and Chief Trader 
Heron, who had been partial to Whidby Island* as a site to answer 
for both Fort Langley and Fort Nisqually, embarked on her for an- 
other reconnoissance of Whidby. After his return Dr. Tolmie made 
his botanizing excursion towards the mountain, and was the first to 
view the great glaciers there.*” 


At the new post, after the store was well under way, dwellings 
and stockade were the next concern. Indians were employed to bring 
clay from the island (apparently Anderson) for the chimneys.** The 
main house was 55x20 with twelve-foot walls. October 20 a gale 
blew down the newly erected stockade, but did not damage the store 
and dwellings. During October a road was built from the beach to 
the fort. By November the erection of the stockade was completed. 
In December the squaring of timbers for bastions was begun. These 
were to be used either at Nisqually or at Whidby, as might later 
be determined upon.** When Nisqually House was completed it con- 
sisted of the usual bastioned stockade, store, dwellings, kitchen, In- 
dian hall, and farm buildings of all descriptions. Later another Indian 
hall was built outside the stockade for stranger Indians. Although 
the success of Nisqually as a fur post was approved by the big wigs 
at Vancouver,*® yet a reader of the journal always feels the greater 
importance of the agricultural part of the establishment. 


Such were the six primary posts: Spokane House, Okanogan, 
Nez Perces, Vancouver, Colvile, and Nisqually, ruled by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. There were minor establishments at Chinook, Cowlitz 
landing, and the mouth of the Cowlitz, but they depended upon the 
greater posts. Soon after his arrival Dr. McLoughlin abolished the 
traffic in liquor. Regarding this first prohibition movement, the first 


41Wash. Hist. Quart., Vol. IL, pp. 77-81. 
42Ibid. 

43Journal of Occurrences, Vol. V1., p. 195. 
44Tbid., p. 273. 

45Ibid., p. 160. 
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time our territory went “dry,’ the two English spies, Warre and 
Vavasour, wrote in their report of 1845*°: 

“The total abolition of the sale of intoxicating liquors has done 
much for the good of the whole community, white as well as Indian; 
and so long as this abstinence (which can hardly be called voluntary) 
continues the country will prosper. When prohibition is withdrawn, 
and the intercourse with the world thrown open, such is the character 
of the dissolute and only partially reformed American and Canadian 
settlers that every evil must be anticipated, and the unfortunate In- 
dian will be the first to suffer.” 

At three of the establishments, Colvile, Vancouver, and Cow- 
litz, Catholic churches were established; by Jesuits at Colvile, by 
itinerant priests from Red River at Vancouver, and by Oblate Fathers 
at Cowlitz. At other posts, notably Nisqually, though no priests 
came for a long time, the chief traders or the clerks taught religion 
regularly. Under date of December 22, 1833, Sunday, Chief Trader 
Heron*’ records: 

“Several Indian families came in as usual to get some religious in- 
struction—I began to give them some instruction soon after my ar- 
rival which they treated with much indifference, but I have at length 
succeeded in altering their savage natures so far that they not only 
listen with attention to what I tell them, but actually practice it.” 

In August of the next year McDonald **enters under Sunday, the 
10th: 

“The natives assembled and requested me to point out to them 
what was proper for them to act in regard to our Divine Being. I 
told them that they should endeavor to keep their hands from killing 
and stealing, to love one another, and to pray only to the Great. 
Master of life, or as they say, the Great Chief who resides on high. 
In fact I did my best to make them understand good and evil. They 
on their part promised fair, and had their devotional dance, for with- 
out it they would think very little of what we say to them.” 

In 1846 the treaty between the United States and England left 
all these posts stranded south of the 49th parallel of latitude. By 
1869 the arbitration treaty settlement arranged that the United States: 
should pay the Hudson’s Bay Company $450,000 and the Puget Sound 
Agricultural Company, a subsidiary, $200,000 for all their property.*® 
Thus ends the third act of the drama. 

There remains only for us to see what finally becomes of these old 
posts after the United States soldiers came upon the scene. 
~ 46Ore. Hist. Soc. Quart., Vol. 10, p. 57. 

47Journal of Occurrences, p. 272, of Vol. VI. 


48Ibid., Vol. VII., p. 70. 
49Mr. Bagley’s Introduction to Journal of Occurrences. 
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Spokane House, first built, was likewise first abandoned. It was 
never reoccupied except occasionally by Indians and hunters. When 
Uncle Sam’s troops came to the region the fort was established near 
Spokane Falls, ten miles up stream, and named Fort Wright. Of 
the first settlement in our state nothing remains but four cellar holes 
or chimney bottoms, in the midst of which a log cabin of certainly 
later date looks as if it might be a relic of the first Spokane House. 


Of the next oldest, Okanogan, nothing remains of either fort 
bupt cellar holes and fragments of the foundation and chimneys.°° The 
older, or Astor fort, is better marked than Fort Okanogan of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which was so long the company’s gateway 
to New Caledonia. The last Caledonian brigade came down the 
Okanogan Trail in 1847°' Because of the boundary settlement and 
the Cayuse war, thereafter the brigades went over the Fort Hope trail 
to Fort Langley.°? General McClellan’? passed Okanogan in 1853 
on the Northern Pacific Survey, and called it a “ruinous establish- 
ment.” A few years later came the gold rush; soon after, the build- 
ings at Okanogan disappeared, probably to build miners’ fires and 
to make sluice boxes. No military post was established in this vicinity. 


The third post established, Nez Perces, or Fort Walla Walla, 
was burned to the ground in spite of the precautions of the four great 
reservoirs of water. This was in 1841, while the Red River immi- 
grants were encamped about the fort. These immigrants’* came on 
to Cowlitz prairie and Nisqually and became the first settlers in the 
neighborhood of Tacoma. The Hudson’s Bay Company immediately 
rebuilt Fort Nez Perce, but this time it was built entirely of adobe and 
stone. The bricks were made of clay procured near by; also the wild 
rye used in the adobe grew near the spot. This adobe fort was the 
one known to settlers. It was from here that rescue came at the 
time of the Whitman massacre. This fort remained standing until 
about 1894, when it was washed away by the flood. Only the founda- 
tions can be seen at the present time. When United States troops 
came they were established at a different place, near the present city 
of Walla Walla, whereas the old fort was at the present Wallula. 


Of Fort Vancouver, so far as I know, nothing remains. Walking 
about Vancouver Barracks, near the landing, you will see an apple 
tree bearing a legend to the effect that it is the oldest apple tree in 
the Northwest and was raised from seed planted at Vancouver in 


50Judge Brown, “Old Fort Okanogan and the Okanogan Trail,” p. 35. 
51Ibid., p. 29. 

52Ibid., p. 29. 

53Exploration for a Railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, 
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1826. Though the post by the present barracks was not begun till 
1828, the story is still possible, as the tree would have been trans- 
planted from the first site; but most accounts agree in locating the 
orchard much farther back from the river. The site of the second 
fort has been a United States military post since 1849, known first 
as Fort Columbia and now as Vancouver Barracks. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company left in 1863. 


Fort Colvile was abandoned about 1872; the remnant of it, Mc- 
Donald’s dwelling, burned a few years ago, so that nothing but a few 
brick and some scattered lumber mark the spot. When United States 
troops came into this region they were sent not to Fort Colvile, but to 
Mill creek, some fifteen miles east, where a government fort, also 
called Colville (spelled with two ls this time) was built about 1858 or 
9, to protect the settlers who had built the town which, soon after it 
was built, was moved four miles south to the present city of Colville. 
Of the United States government Fort Colville nothing is left but the 
fragments of the foundations, for the present owner of the farm got 
tired of tourists tramping over his field and burned the building to the 
ground. 


There remains only Nisqually to dispose of. In 1845 the British 
secret agents, Warre and Vavasour, visited the place, and in preference 
to all the other posts recommended Nisqually as a landing place for 
troops in case of war over “Fifty-Four Forty or Fight.” Here are 
their exact words: 


“At Nisqually I would recommend a blockhouse or defensible 
guard house overlooking the Sound, and commanding the road from 
the landing place, the banks on the shore being too steep to be easily 
ascended except at this point. Any description of work can be thrown 
up (such as a bastioned redoubt), on the large plain near the Sequality 
stream, with barracks, etc., for the accommodation of troops.” 


It may be interesting to note parenthetically that instead of 
England’s sending troops and war supplies to this spot, this spot is 
now sending vast quantities of war munitions to England; and that 
the government’s choice of this region for its new army post confirms 
the wisdom of England’s secret agents. 


About three years after the visit of Warre and Vavasour, or about 
1848, the post was moved about a mile farther inland, to the present 
site of the old Huggins house, on the old Olympia road. Where the 
old fort stood and where the wheat fields flourished of old, there 
now grow fir trees two feet in diameter, so long ago was the post 
abandoned. The place of the stockade can be easily traced. Over 
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at the new site at the Huggins house, part of the picketing and one 
of the gates still stand. When troops came into this region they were 
stationed at Fort Steilacoom, some distance to the north. 

The three most influential men in the actual building of old 
Nisqually were Archibald McDonald, Dr. William Fraser Tolmie, 
and Chief Trader Heron, all of whom have descendants living. Last 
summer I talked with George Heron, who was born at Nisqually the 
first year of its existence. He is now in his 84th year, blind and 
feeble, living near Curlew, north of Republic. Three sons and three 
daughters of Dr. Tolmie live in Victoria, B. C. One of McDonald’s 
grand-nephews I met in western Montana last summer. After the 
Hudson’s Bay left Nisqually in 1869, Mr. Huggins became an Ameri- 
can citizen and took over the site as his homestead. His estate sold 
it to the Dupont Powder Company about ten years ago. 

Eighty years and more ago, when chief trader or chief clerk 
was preaching to the Indians gathered about the post at Nisqually, 
the Indians complained sometimes that they could not remember it 
all when the preacher told them so much. Therefore a rule was 
made that when anyone felt that he had heard as much as he could 
remember he should stand up in meeting and say so, and the sermon 
would stop forthwith. Now I feel sure that some of you are wishing 
that you had the same privilege of standing up in meeting and crying 
“Enough!” I therefore take mercy on you and quit. 

Tacoma, March 19. O. B. Spreruin. 


EARLY RECORDS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Prior to 1875, the Territorial University of Washington did not 
issue circulars or catalogues. It has therefore been difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain when those earlier sessions opened and closed. 
If manuscript records were made, they have mostly disappeared and 
other sources of information had to be sought. Victor J. Farrar, 
Research Assistant in History, was detailed to examine the earliest 
newspapers published in the Puget Sound cities. Clarence B. Bagley, 
of Seattle, was kind enough to make available his fine collection of 
old newspapers. 

There, Mr. Farrar found the first announcement signed by Rev. 
Daniel Bagley as President of the Board of Commissioners on Sep- 
tember 16, 1861. Others were found for the years that followed. 
Meager as was the information in this series of announcements, it 
was at least dependable and in the absence of other records they 
will prove fundamental when a history of the University of Washington 
is compiled. Photostat copies were made of the announcements for 
the archives and a number of them are here reproduced for such 
historic interest as they may have at the present time. 

In the winter of 1860-1861 the Territorial Legislature enacted 
laws locating the University at Seattle and providing that Rev. Dan- 
iel Bagley, John Webster and Edmund Carr should constitute a Board 
of Commissioners to locate and build the institution. The Board of 
Commissioners met in Seattle on February 22, 1861, and organized. 
They began work at once and on March 1, 1861, let the contract to 
clear the ten-acre site contributed by Arthur A. Denny, C. C. Terry 
and Judge Edward Lander. The corner-stone of the main building 
was laid with due Masonic ceremonies on May 26, 1861. The law 
had required that school should open in the new institution within one 
year. Before the building was finished, therefore, Rev. Daniel Bagley 
made public announcement that A. S. Mercer had been engaged as 
“Professor and Teacher” and students would be received for the 
opening session on November 4, 1861. This announcement is here re- 
produced and with it is given the announcement by A. S. Mercer for 
the second year. 

In the first session thus announced by Mr. Bagley school was 
maintained for twenty-two weeks and the attendance was about thirty 
pupils. At the end of that first session, the southwest corner room 
of the partially completed building was used for a Seattle school. 
It was taught by Mrs. Ossian J. Carr from May to July, 1862. She 
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had twenty-four pupils and received sixty dollars a month as compen- 


sation. 


ond year of the University began on October 20, 1862. 


President Mercer then issued his announcement and the sec- 


This year 


was of five months and the attendance was fifty-one students. Of those 
who attended during the first two years it has been possible to identify 
sixty names from the old pictures and the memory of the few survivors. 


Territorial University. 


HE TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITY 

Building will be so far completed 
that School will be commenced in 
it on Monday, the 4th of November 
next, under the supervision of the 
President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Rev. Daniel Bagley, who 
has secured the services of A. S. 
Mercer, A. M., late of Ohio, as Pro- 
fessor and Teacher. 

The term will continue twenty- 
two weeks, and be divided into two 
quarters, each eleven weeks. 

Tuition will be as follows: 
Primary Department, per qtr $5 00 
Common English 6 00 
Common English, with History 
Algebra and Physiology per qtr 7 00 
Higher English 8 00 
Latin and Greek se * 10 00 

Daily lessons in vocal music gra- 
tuitous. 

A domitory building will be in 
readiness that will accommodate 
twenty-five or thirty young men. 

It is recommended that all who 
design attending be with us at the 
opening of the term, as much is lost 
by not being present at the forma- 
tion of classes. 

DANIEL BAGLEY, 
Pres’t Board. 
Seattle, W. T., Sept. 16th, 15— 


—Port Townsend North-West, Oct. 
10, 1861. 


UNIVERSITY 


Of the Territory of Washington 


PRELIMINARY to the opening of 
this Institution, for the purposes 
provided for by law, it has been de- 
termined, subject to the approval of 
the board of Regents, when assem- 
bled, to open in a portion of the 
building, for the immediate accom- 
modation of the patrons of the insti- 
tution and the people of the Terri- 
tory. 
A Primary and Collegiate School, 
To be conducted under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. A. S. MERCER, A. B., 
in which will be taught all the 
branches usually taught in the PRI- 
MARY department of the public 
schools of the Territory, and all the 
branches usually taught in the 
GRAMMAR and HIGH SCHOOLS of 
California and the Atlantic States. 
The girls will be under the imme- 
diate care of MRS. VIRGINIA CAL- 
HOUN, including the PIANO Pupils. 


Vacation—Christmas to New Year. 
Prices of Tuition in the Primary 


SCHOO ou win busasece arn $5 per qr. 
Prices of Tuition in Common Eng- 
PHO ROEES ohey hah k ak che $6 pr. qr. 


Prices of Tuition in the Higher 
CTA SSSSaritea sacle oteca or wrinteee Le Caf ones Cha 
Prices of Tuition in the Colldeiate 
SEVIS ST evalnteces oramcceter ates $9 pr. ar. 


Prices of Tuition in Music $10 pr. qr. 
Board per week, $3 00. 


The term of five months will com- 
mence on Monday, the 20th October 
next. Pupils of both sexes will be 
under proper restrictions and care 
be received, and their education in 
the several branches above named 
industriously and carefully attended 
to, without any sectional bias or in- 
fluence whatever, and subject at all 
times to the most rigid guards over 
their moral demeanor and accom- 
plished manner. For further infor- 
mation apply to 

A. S. MERCER, Principal, 
At Seattle, W. T. 


September 17th, 1862. 46:tf 


Fea Washington Standard, 


Oct. 4, 


The second President of the University——W. E. Barnard—made a 


more extended announcement, dated August 15, 1863. 


As will be seen 


by the reproduction, he divided the school year into four sessions. 
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UNIVERSITY 
Of Washington Territory. 


HE UNIVERSITY established at 

SEATTLE on Puget Sound by 
Legislative Enactment and in ac- 
cordance with an Act of Congress 
approved July 17th 1854, being com- 
pleted, now opens its doors to all 
those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the facilities it affords for 
acquiring a thorough acquaintance 
with the common and higher Eng- 
lish branches, and also the usual 
Collegiate course of Study. 

The Board of Regents have re- 
cently elected W. C. Barnard, A. M., 
President of the University. Mr. 
Barnard is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, and was for two years at 
the head of one of the most flour- 
ishing academies of New England. 
His subsequent experience as Prin- 
cipal of La Creole Academy at 
Dalles, Oregon, and still later, the 
reputation he acquired while con- 
nected with the Willamette Univer- 
sity at Salem, as a thorough teacher 
and disciplinarian, justify the ex- 
pectation that the University of 
Washington ‘Territory under his 
management, will rank second to 
none on the Pacific Coast. 


CALENDAR. 


The school year will be divided 
into four Sessions of eleven weeks 
each: : 

First or Fall Session opens, Sept. 
T8638. 

Second or Winter Session opens 
Nov. 30, 1863. 

Third or Spring Session opens Feb- 
ruary 15, 4, 

Fourth or Summer Session, opens 
May 9th, 1864. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The studies that each scholar shall 
pursue, will be determined by the 
instructors, while the wishes of the 
patrons will be complied with, so far 
as they may not conflict with the 
systematic progress of the student. 
All will be required to pursue Read- 
ing, Orthography, Writing, Geogra- 
phy and Mental Arithmetic, or pass 


Edmond S. Meany 


a satisfactory examination in the 
same before engaging in more ad- 
vanced studies. Classes formed at 
the commencement of the Fall Term, 
will continue without interruption 
through the year, or until the sub- 
jects considered shall have been 
mastered. It is therefore very de- 
sirable that those purposing to join 
the School, to do so at the com- 
mencement of the year, as those 
coming later must join classes al- 
ready formed. 


DISCIPLINE. 


No student will be allowed to re- 
tain a connection with the school 
whose habits are such as to render 
him an unfit companion, or who will 
not render a ready compliance with 
the regulations of the School. Fre- 
quenting of saloons, and attendance 
upon theaters and balls, are not al- 
lowed, but students are required to 
be at their respective places of abode 
at stated hours. A respectful ob- 
servance of the Sabbath is required, 
and at 3’oclock P. M. each Sabbath 
the Students will assemble at the 
University Chapel, to study the 
Scriptures as a Bible Class. 

The reading of the Scriptures, re- 
garded as the only safe text book 
of morals, will be a daily exercise 
of the school. 


BOARD. 


A limited number of Students can 
be accommodated at the Boarding 
House on the University grounds, 
by making immediate application, 
while a few can find accommoda- 
tions in private families in the town. 
Price of Board $3 to $4 per week— 
washing, lights and fuel, extra. 


TUITION RATES: 


Primary Denartinest per Quarter, 


= - - $6 00 
Academic, - - - - - 8 00 
Colegiate, - - - - - 190 00 


Payable in advance. No deductions 
made for absence except in cases of 
protracted sickness. 

Books and Stationery can be ob- 
tained at the city Book Store. 

For further particulars address 

the President, 

au24-6w W. E. BARNARD, A. M. 


—Seattle Gazette, Aug. 15, 1863. 


This third year was of forty-four weeks, commencing September 


7, 1863. 


It must have been discouraging to the new President, as 


there were only about twenty-six students at the beginning and forty- 


two at the end of the year. 


Mr. Barnard remained as President until April 13, 1866. 


The 


attendance at the University had dwindled to such an extent that he 
first resigned in February, 1865, and went into the real estate busi- 


ness. 


The Regents failed to secure a new President and Mr. Barnard 


continued to serve until his final resignation on April 13, 1866. Dur- 
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ing those years he published three other announcements which are 


here reproduced. 


WEINGIE Nett olan Y. 
Of Washington Territory. 


The School Year will be divided 
into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks each: 

The first session opens on the first 
Monday in September. 

The second Session, 
Monday in February. 


on the first 


BOARD: 


Board and Room Rent are fur- 
nished, at the University Boarding 
House, at $3 00 per week—the Stu- 
dent providing his fuel, lights, bed- 
ding and washing. 

When preferred, Board, Tuition 
and Incidentals furnished at $240 00 
per annum, payable QUARTERLY, 
IN ADVANCE. 

A limited number of Young Ladies 
can be accommodated in the family 
of the President. 


TAO eel ON: 


Primary Department, per Annum, 


$24 00 

Intermediate, 66 sé “ $32 00 

Collegiate, a 66 “< $40 00 
Musie—Twenty-four lessons on 
the piano, with use of instru- 

ment, [Extra] $20 60 
Drawing and Sketching, 2 per 

Session, - - $10 00 


Tuition bills payable quarterly, in 
advance. 


Students are required to pursue 
Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, (both 
Mental and Practical,) Geography 
and writing, or pass a satisfactory 
examination in the same, before en- 
gaging in more advanced studies. 

Young Men, desirous of defraying 
their own expenses, by personal la- 
bor, while attending the University, 
ean be furnished employment by 
making early application to the 
President. 

Students will not be admitted for 
a less period than one Quarter. 

For further particulars address 
the President of the University, 


W. HE. BARNARD, A. M. 


Seattle, W. T., July 19th, 1864. 
no25 tf 
—Seattle Gazette, Aug. 6, 1864. 


University of Washington Territory 


This Institution will re-open on 
the Third Monday in October: 


Rates of Tuition: 


[Payable in advance per Quarter.] 
COLLEGIATE Course, $10 00 
ACADEMIC 8 00 
PRIMARY - 6 00 


INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO,15 00 


Students can be accommodated on 
the University Grounds, in the fam- 
ily of the President, at $75 per Quar- 
ter, in advance, Board, room-rent, 
washing, fuel, lights and Tuition in- 
cluded. Room-rent and Board, with- 
out incidentals, at $5 per week. 

For further Particulars, address 

W. E. BARNARD, 
President. 
Seattle, W. T., Sept. 30. nol8-1ly. 


—Seattle Gazette, Sept. 30, 1865. 


UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


This Institution will open on the 
Second Monday of April: 


Rates of Tuition: 


[Payable in advance per Quarter.] 
COLLEGIATE Course, $10 00 
ACADEMIC : ne 
PRIMARY va 


INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 1 00 


Students can be accommodated on 
the University Grounds, in the fam- 
ily of the President, at $75 per Quar- 
ter, in advance, Board, room-rent, 
washing, fuel, lights and Tuition in- 
cluded. Room rent and Board, with- 
out incidentals, at $4 per week. 

For further Particulars, address 


Ww. HE. BARNARD, 
President. 


Seattle, W. T., April 5th. nol-tf 


—Seattle Puget Sound Semi-Weekly, 
April 19, 1866. 
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Rev. George F. Whitworth served as President of the University 


twice. 


He was first elected on April 16, 1866. 


During his first 


year he published three announcements as follows: 


TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


The Primary Department of this 
Institution will open on Monday 
next, 21st inst., in charge of Mrs. H. 
Smith 

It is contemplated that arrange- 
ments will be made to admit, free of 
charge, such scholars, belonging to 
the Seattle school district, as are not 
advanced beyond the branches re- 
quired by law to be taught in Com- 
mon Schools. 

Other Departments of the Univer- 
sity will be opened, as soon as ar- 
rangements to that end can be per- 
fected, of which, due notice will be 


given. 
GEO. F. WHITWORTH, 
Pres’t W. T. University. 


Seattle, May 19th, 1866. m19:3t 


—Seattle Puget Sound Semi-Weekly, 
May 21, 1866. 


UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


This Institution will re-open on 
the 10th of September next, under 
the charge of the President, with 
such Assistant Teachers as may be 
required. 


Each quarter will consist of 11 


weeks and the rates of Tuition and 
Boarding will be as follows: 


Rates of Tuition: 
[Payable Quarterly, in advance.] 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, $5 00 
INTERMEDIATE “ . 00 
ACADEMIC s 8 00 
COLLEGIATE orSCIENTIFIC10 00 
MUSIC on the PIANO 15 00 
BOARDING, without incident- 


als, per week, 3 50 
Rooms will be provided in the 
University Boarding House, rent 


free, the Pupils finding their own 
furniture, bedding, &c. 

Instructions, in Vocal Music, will 
be given, free of charge. 

Arrangement will be made 

with the Seattle School District for 
the children of the District, who are 
not advanced beyond the Primary 
Department. 

For further information, address 


REV. GEO. F. WHITWORTH, 
President. 


Seattle, W. T., Aug. 18, ’66. [22-3w 


—Seattle Puget Sound Semi-Weekly, 
August 27, 1866. 


UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


THE next term of this Institution 
will commence on Monday, the 7th 
day of January, 1867, and will con- 
tinue 22 weeks. 


Pupils from the country can be 
furnished with Board at the Univer- 
sity Boarding House at $3 50 per 
week. 

The Rates of Tuition, per Quar- 
her of eleven weeks, will be as fol- 
ows: 


Primary Department, - $ 5 00 
Intermediate ‘“ - - 6 00 
Academic ns 8 00 
Collegiate or Scientific Dep't, 10 00 
Music on the Piano, - 15 00 

Instructions in Vocal Music free 
of charge. 


Payments for Board and Tuition 
will be required to be made quarter- 
ly in advance. 

For further particulars address, 


Rev. GEO. F. WHITWORTH, 
President. 
Seattle, Dec. 17, 1866 


—Seattle Puget Sound Semi-Week- 
ly, Dec. 24, 1866. 


The Seattle Puget Sound Semi-Weekly for April 16, 1866, says 
that arrangements had been made to admit the children of Seattle into 
the University without charge of tuition. The Board of Town Trustees 
voted to pay the common school fund into the treasury of the Uni- 


versity. 
hard year or two. 


This arrangement apparently tided the institution over a 
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President Whitworth published two announcements for 1867 as 


follows: 


UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The second Quarter of the present 
term will commence on Monday the 
25th inst., 

Pupils from a distance can board 
at the University Boarding House at 
a 50 per week or $38 50 per quar- 
er. 

The rates of Tuition are as follows 
per quarter of 11 weeks: 


Collegiate or Scientific Department, 


$10 00 
Academic oe 8 00 
Primary ie 6 00 
Music on the Piano “e 15 00 
Use of Instrument ie 2 00 


Payments for Board and Tuition 
are required to be made quarterly 
in advance. 

For further particulars address 
REV. GEO. F. WHITWORTH, Prest. 
Seattle, W. T., March 9, 1867. 


—Seattle Gazette, April 15, 1867. 


UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The next term of this Institution 
will commence on Monday, the 22d 
of July next, and continue for 22 
weeks. 

Pupils from a distance can board 
at the University Boarding House at 
$3 50 per week or $38 50 per quarter. 


The rates of Tuition are as fol- 
lows per quarter of 11 weeks: 


Collegiate or Scientific Pr eat 


00 
Academic es 8 00 
Intermediate fs 6 00 
Primary S 5 00 
Music on the Piano Ay 15 00 
Use of Instrument SS 2 00 


Payments for Board and Tuition 
will be required to be made quar- 
terly in advance, unless otherwise 
agreed at the time the pupil enters. 

For further particulars address 
REV. GEO. F. WHITWORTH, Pres’t. 
Seattle, W., T., June 17th, 1867. 


President Whitworth’s term ended on June 28, 1867, when the 
Regents informed him that the funds were exhausted. 


There was no regular session of the University in 1868 and an 


effort was made to lease the property as shown in the following ad- 


vertisement: 


VE Re Sel rey, 


OF 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY! 


2 i a 


HE REGENTS OF THIS INSTI- 

TUTION propose to LEASE it for 
a term of years, and for this purpose 
invite Bids or Proposals until the 
First day of July, 1868, from Teach- 
ers competent to conduct an Insti- 
tution of this kind. Propositions to 
lease it as a sectarian institution 
wil not be entertained. The Regents 
reserve the right to reject any prop- 
osition deemed unsuitable. Refer- 
ences will be required. 


The Institution embraces ten acres 
of ground, well cleared and fenced; 
the University Building proper; 
President’s House, Boarding House 
and Outbuildings, with a good sup- 
ply of running water. It is pleas- 
antly and healthfully situated in Se- 
attle, W. T., is well suited to school 
purposes, and is in condition to be 
occupied immediately. 

Proposals to be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Regents, Hon. 
B. F. DENNISON, Port Townsend, 
W. T. al3-6 
Qe Olympia Standard and Trib- 
une, Portland Herald and Oregonian, 
Salem Democrat, San Francisco 
Weekly Alta and Sacramento Week- 
ly Union, please copy, six insertions, 
and send bill to this office. 


—Seattle Intelligencer, April 13, 
1868. 


John H. Hall became the new President and his first session 
of the University began on April 12, 1869. He continued as President 


until the spring of 1872. 


During his administration the following 


four advertisements were published: 
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UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY ! 


pats INSTITITUTION WILL BE 
permanently re-opened on MON- 
DAY, the 12th day of April, 1869, 
under the charge of PROFESSOR J. 
H. HALL, as President, assisted by 
such Professors and Assistant 
Teachers as may be required. 

Its central and convenient location 
makes it easy of access to all; and 
no effort will be spared to increase 
its present advantages so as to make 
it second to none on the coast. 

The government will be firm but 
parental, particular attention being 
paid to the morale of the students; 
but the people of the Territory may 
be assured that no sectarian influ- 
ences will be exerted upon their sons 
and daughters in this Institution. 

Rooms are provided, rent free, for 
Young Men, in the University Board- 
ing House, and for Young Ladies at 
the residence of the President, both 
of which buildings are within the 
same enclosure with the University; 
but students are required to supply 
the necessary furniture, bedding, etc. 

Board can be had on reasonable 
terms. 

There is a Library and Apparatus 
in the University, to which additions 
will be made from time to time as 
the demand of the Institution shall 
require. ; 
Tuition per Term of Eleven Weeks. 
Scientific Dome - $10 00 
Collegiate Se 12 00 
Drawing and Painting, (extra,) 10 00 


Modern Languages, 


renchi 9 —) ese =) tise — $5 00 
Germans si-5 = is) = =syi=)) = 7 00 
Spanish eee) at ee eee ee GTO 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


A Preparatory Department will be 
opened in connection with the Uni- 
versity, under the charge of compe- 
tent instructors. 

Tuition per Term of Eleven Weeks. 
Primary Department, - - - $6 00 
Intermediate Department, - 700 
Academic Department, $8 00 to 10 00 

Payment for Board and Tuition 
will be expected in advance. 

The growing wants of the Terri- 
tory and its increasing commercial 
importance, render it necessary for 
young men to prepare themselves 
for the places which they will soon 
be called upon to fill. The impor- 
tance of furnishing them with the 
means of acquiring a _ thorough 
knowledge of business at home, has 
induced the Regents to open a 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS, FOR FULL COURSE, $60. 
For further information, address the 
President. 

By order of the Board of Regents. 
Seattle, W. T., April 5th, 1869, 


—Seattle Intelligencer, June 28, 1869. 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY ! 


Puls INSTITUTION WILL BE RE- 
opened on MONDAY, the 6th day 
of September, 1869, under the charge 
of PROFESSOR J. im HALL, as Pres- 
ident. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, per session of fourteen 
weeks, - - - - - 14 00 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 


Terms per Session of Fourteen 


Weeks: 
Primary Department, - - $8 00 
Intermediate Department, - 10 00 


Academic Department, $11 to 14 00 
Drawing and Painting (exes) 15 00 


Music, - - - - 20 00 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
French, - - - - $7 00 
German, - - - - - - 9 00 
Spanish, - - - - - - 8 00 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, for Full Course, $60. 


Rooms are provided, rent free, for 
Young Men, in the University Board- 
ing House, and for Young Ladies at 
the residence of the President, both 
of which buildings are within the 
same enclosure with the University; 
but students are required to supply 
the necessary furniture, bedding, etc. 


Board, per week, - - $3 50 
Tuition payable always in advance. 


Friends abroad may be assured 
that no sectarian influences will be 
exerted upon their sons and daugh- 
ters in this Institution, but that 
every effort will be made to ensure 
their comfort and welfare. 

For further information, 
the Presiddent. 

By order of the 

BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Seattle, W. T., August 30th, 1869. 


August 30, 


address 


—Seattle Intelligencer, 
1869. 
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UNIVERSITY 


Fr 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY! 


HIS INSTITUTION WILL BE 

OPEN for the reception of Stu- 
dents on MONDAY, the 5th day of 
September, 1870, under the charge of 
Ee eo J. H. HALL, as Presi- 
ent. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, per session of fourteen 
weeks - - $15 00 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, per session of fourteen 
weeks, - - $14 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, per session of fourteen 
weeks, - - $8 to $12 00 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS, FOR FULL COURSE, $60. 
Music, Modern Languages, Painting, 
ete., extra. 


Board for Young Men in Univer- 
sity Boarding House, or for Young 
Ladies at the residence of the Presi- 
dent, per week, $3 50. 

Board and Tuition payable always 
in advance. 

For further 
the President. 

By order of the 


BOARD OF REGENTS. 
Seattle, W. T., August 16th, 1870. 


August 22, 


information, address 


—Seattle Intelligencer, 
1870. 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY! 


HIS INSTITUTION WILL BE 
OPEN for the reception of Stu- 
dents on MONDAY, the 4th day of 
September, 1871, under the charge of 
Professor J. H. HALL, as President. 
COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, per session of fourteen 
weeks, - - $15 00 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, per session of fourteen 
weeks, - - $14 00 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Terms for full course, - $60 00 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Academic Year is divided into 
four quarters of ten and one-half 
weeks each. 


Primary Class, - - $5 00 
Intermediate Class, 7 00 
Senior Class, - - 10 00 


Music, including use of Piano, 12 00 
Drawing and Modern Lan- 
guages, each, - - 5 00 


Board for Young Men in Univer- 
sity Boarding House, and for Young 
Ladies at the residence of the Pres- 
ident, per week, $3 50. 

Board and Tuition must be paid 
during the first week of each ses- 
sion. 

For further 
the President. 

By order of 
aug28s BOARD OF REGENTS. 


August 28, 


information, address 


—Seattle Intelligencer, 
1871. 


The attendance under President Hall averaged from sixty to 
one hundred students, even though the old arrangement of including 
the primary pupils of Seattle had been discontinued. President Hall 


was an energetic executive. 


In the summer of 1872, Eugene K. Hill was elected President, 


his first session beginning on September 2, 1872. 


was closed in February, 1874. 


The institution 


So far as can be learned, no an- 


nouncements were published during Mr. Hill’s administration. 


Rev. George F. Whitworth became President again in the summer 


of 1874. During this second administration four advertisements were 


published as follows: 
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TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


THis INSTITUTION WILL BE RE- 
OPENED September 14th, under 
the management of Rev. G. F. Whit- 
worth, A. M., and will be divided into 
three departments — Preparatory, 
Academie and Collegiate. 

MISS MAY W. THAYER, formerly 
a Teacher in the University, has 
been engaged as assistant, and in 
addition to the branches usually 
taught, will give particular instruc- 
tion in WBtiquette, Conversation, 
Needlework, &c. 

The Scholastic year will consist of 
three terms of 14 weeks each, and 
the rates of tuition from six to ten 
dollars per term, to be paid in ad- 
vance. Board will be furnished at 
$50 per term, students furnishing 
their own rooms, lights, etc.; one- 
half to be paid at the beginning, and 
the remainder at the middle of the 
term. Those who desire can board 
themselves. 

For further information, ad- 
dress Rev. Geo. F. Whitworth, Pres- 
ident of University, Seattle, W. T. 

E. M. SMITHERS, 

President Board of Regents. 
H. A. ATKINS, Secretary. 


Seattle; W.-7T., Aus. 27, 1874. se5 
—Seattle Intelligencer, September 
12, 1874. 


deere iLO RAL 


UNIVERSITY. 


THE WINTER TERM OF THIS 
INSTITUTION will commence on 
MONDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1875. An 


efficient corps of Teachers is em- 
ployed. 
It is of the utmost importance 


that Pupils should enter at the be- 
ginning. 
i &e., 


Hor Terms, 
apply to 
REV. G. F. WHITWORTH, Pres'’t. 
Seattle, W. T., Dec. 26, 1874. d26-3t 


see Circular, or 


—Seattle Intelligencer, January 9, 
1875. 
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TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


HIS INSTITUTION WILL BE RE- 

OPENED September 14th, under 
the management of Rev. Geo. F. 
Whitworth, A. M., and will be divid- 
ed into three departments—Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate. 

The Scholastic year will consist of 
three terms of 14 weeks each, and 
the rates of tuition from six to ten 
dollars per term, to be paid in ad- 
vance. Board will be furnished for 
$50 per term, students furnishing 
their own rooms, lights, etc.; one- 
half to be paid at the beginning, 
and the remainder at the middle of 
the term. Those who desire can 
board themselves. 

For further information, ad- 
dress Rev. Geo. F. Whitworth, Presi- 
dent of University, Seattle, W. T. 

E. M. SMITHERS, 
President Board of Regents. 
H. A. ATKINS, Secretary. 
Seattle, W. T., Aug. 27, 1874. se5 


ce, Intelligencer, September 5, 


TERRITORIAL 


UNIVERSITY. 


The Summer Session of this In- 
stitution will commence on Monday 
next, 25 inst. 


For terms, apply to 


Rev. G. F. Whitworth, 
ap24-2t President. 


—Seattle Intelligencer, May 1, 1875. 


Before Mr. Whitworth took charge for his second administra- 


tion the institution was conducted during the spring of 1874 as a pri- 
vate enterprise under the management of Miss May W. Thayer and 
F. H. Whitworth, son of Rev. George F. Whitworth. Mr. A. S. Nichol- 


son of Kingston, New York, had been elected President. 


When he 
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arrived he found Mr. Whitworth in the office. He brought suit for 
damages against the Board of Regents but did not succeed. 

From the date of the last advertisements above reproduced there 
were printed regularly circulars and catalogues which are available 
in the institution’s archives. 

During those early days it is claimed that there were but two 
students of collegiate rank—Clarence B. Bagley and Clara A. Mc- 
Carty. Miss McCarty graduated under Mr. Whitworth in 1876, the 
first one to receive that honor from the University. The attendance 
under Mr. Whitworth reached one hundred and twenty-five. 

Though the academic year of 1876-1877 was begun under Mr. 
Whitworth, it was not completed on account of the lack of funds. The 
Seattle School Board then made arrangements to use the building, 
the advanced classes being held there under Professor (now better 
known as Major) E. S. Ingraham. 

On September 3, 1877, the institution reopened under President 
A. J. Anderson. Since that date there has been no break in the reg- 
ular sessions of the University of Washington. 

Epmonp S. Meany. 
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Diary of Colonel and Mrs. I. N. Ebey 
Edited by Victor J. Farrar 


The Ebey Diary is concluded with this installment. Its publica- 
tion began in this Quarterly in the issue for July, 1916. 
(Continued from Quarterly for January 1917, page 62.) 


January, 1853. 


Thursday 13th 
Morning frosty and clear quite cool last night Some ice again 
in the water barrels I feel very uncomfortable today have a bad 
pain in my breast from hard grieving to see our family all going 
to the tombs so fast; a few years ago father, mother, and a number 
of other relations were living and in happiness together and now we 
number but few, but we must not repine the world must all go 
to the graves. We are all doomed to die for dust we are, and unto 
dust we must return, While our souls if righteous go back to God 
Who gave them— 
Friday 14 
Day cool and a large frost on the ground this morning I have 
Sam digging beds to set out onions there are a great many in the old 
beds growing 
Saturday 15th 
Still cool, and clear, with frost greatly fear some more cold 
weather. Very busy today as usual on Saturday. 
Sunday 16th 
This is a beautiful clear warm day. Samuel Crocket here a few 
minutes this morning I looked for his mother but she is not com- 
ing I do not know why they cannot come to see me in my dis- 
tress They are happy or ought to be happy no deaths among 
them; Yet, they know not when their time may come. I do not 
envy them their happiness for no doubt they think they have their 
troubles. We ought all to be content when we are all alive and 
well for we know not how soon we may have a departed friend to 
mourn for. Another Week has commenced and we are yet spared who 
of us are here. and I hope my dear husband is still well and will 
get home safe. When he is gone I always feel dessolate But how 
thankful we should be that we are still spared and in reasonable 
health. Yet the burthen of grief is not extinguished. 


(124) 
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Monday 17. 

Another beautiful day has dawned upon us It is so warm and 
clear that I begin to feel like gardening though it is too soon for 
some vegetables I am very busy today sewing at Ellison’s coat he 
is very anxious that I should get it done. They water is very calm 
and the Snow mountains are quite visible today Two large vessels 
anchored at Port Townsend last evening one is very much like a 
Man of War. 

Tuesday 18th, 

Weather pleasant with but very little wind John Shaw and 
Capt. Coffin went over to Port Townsend today with some indians. 
I sent some letters to Mr. Ebey and three to the States and one to 
aunt Martha, by John Shaw to take to the Olympia office as he is 
going up the first opportunity. 


Wednesday 19th 
A little cloudy today and strong wind South Ornaldo Smith*’ 
came over to borrow coffee and staid all night last night He is so rude 
that I had a disagreeable time with him. Cordelia is at Mr. Alax- 
ander’s staying there. 
Thursday 20th 
Today is pleasant but a little cloudy. not much breeze stirring 
I am washing today and I have Sam busy digging onion beds. he 
gets along very slow. We have now 3 long beds of onions set out 
and two or three more to dig. Evening clear and my clothes drying. 


Friday 21st 
Clear and warm today, very much like Summer weather. But 
little wind stiring Hugh Crocket here a little while this morning 
on his way to the Cove. The male neighbors all stay very close at home 
I suppose they are affraid to turn out to walk on account of change- 
able weather. They all have horses but are afraid to ride them. 


Saturday 22nd 
Still clear and warm. The Straits are very calm and beautiful 
The children are digging onions today and Sam is digging a bed I 
am ironing and baking bread for Sunday. Dr. Lansdale was here 
today He sais Mr. Smith started up the Sound today and he wrote 
by him to Mr. Ebey a great many indians have gone up to Olympia 
to trade potatoes. 
Sunday 23rd 
Very foggy this morning we can see no distance but the weath- 
ers is warm I am very lonesome today. No person here but the 


67Rinaldo R. Smith. 
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children I am reading to the children in the bible about Christ’s Cruci- 
fixion which seems to interest them very much. A great many squaws 
came to dig potatoes, I made them leave some came trading but I 
would not trade with them. on this day. 


Monday 24th 

Very foggy this morning but when it went off the day was clear 
and pleasant until toward evening when it thickened up again and 
continued so. The days appear to be getting quite long by rising early 
We get up every morning in time to have breakfast by daylight, by 
which means I have the daylight to do my particular work in Sam 
is setting out onions today. The children are digging them up for 
him. Some indians came over from Port Townsend today I expected 
to receive a letter and some papers by them but did not and was badly 
disappointed It seems I can get no letters and papers at all from the 
office and am quite discouraged at hearing no good news from my 
friends. 

Tuesday 25 

Morning very thick with fog everything very damp from it con- 
tinues so all day. Mr. Engle and Mr. Hill have started with our 
oxen in the Scow over to Mr. Martin’s to haul their piles I sent by 
them to the store for some ticking to make the children a bed. John 
Crocket was here today to borrow tools chisels and a plane. Susan 
is at his house and her and Ann talk of coming over to see us but I 
do not look for them at all and think very hard of them for not com- 
ing to see me. Sam is sick today and can do nothing but sit in the 
corner. I wrote a letter to Mr. Ebey today to send by the indians to 
Port Townsend to go to Olympia. 


Wednesday 26th 

Day warm and clear equal to a Summers day Sam is sick and 
cannot do much today The children finished setting out Some fine 
raspberry bushes and went with Sam to get gooseberry bushes to 
trasnplant in the yard, and procured some very fine ones. We are 
all well today A vessel has been trying to get out of the Strait all 
day but is driven back by the tide and cannot get out today She is 
anchoring above Port Townsend this evening. Major Show and Mr. 
Howe were here this evening to see if I had heard anything from 
Mr. Ebey lately. I had heard nothing from him but hope to hear soon. 
George Allen was here to borrow our froe.®* I could not refuse but 
hated very much to let it go. 


68A frow. A primitive instrument for splitting shingles, staves, etc. 
See New Standard Dictionary. 
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Thursday 27th 

Morning warm but cloudy but little breeze this morning The 
water is very calm. The above named vessel has sailed again and 
going out very slowly. I feel better today than I have done; Al- 
though I grieved a great deal in the night when all was sound asleep 
I cannot get this load of grief away yet I know it does neither Mother 
nor myself any good but is a great injury to me, but I cannot help it. 
She was so near to me. I think if Mr. Ebey was here I would not 
take it so hard I am alone and no person who can take interest in my 
wellfare to converse with and thus I have a great deal of time to think 
over times past and gone I pray to the Lord to uphold me and enable 
me to bear it with more patience lest I wear my body down and 
become unable to raise my family. 


Friday 28th 

Cloudy in the forenoon and very windy but the afternoon is 
clear calm and warm. I am alone all day with the exception of the 
company of Sam which is better than none; Eason and Ellison have 
gone on a visit to John Crocket’s They were very anxious to go and 
as they have been confined at home all winter I concluded to let them 
go. They are a great deal of company although they are noisy I 
discovered a vessel a long distance off, coming up the Straits this 
evening, but she is not discoverable at present. None of the neigh- 
bors passing today I have not felt well today and have employed 
my time knitting and reading a part of the time in the bible and a 
part in the life of Olympia Morata.® 


Friday 29th 

Vrey cloudy and windy today a good deal of rain fell in the 
evening Eason and Sam went to Mr. Crockett’s after some turnips 
and cabbage and was gone nearly all day. I do not feel well today 
but I washed some by the assistance of an indian who chanced to 
come along. The above named vessel has been anchored all day on the 
shore opposite us but in the evening late the wind ceased and she 
put in to P. Townsend and fired two cannon shot. 


Sunday 30th 
Still cloudy a refreshing rain fell last night this morning is quite 
warm but the evening is turning cool and the South wind is very 
high Another vessel came up today she is anchored below Port 
Townsend and cannot get up for the wind No person was here 


69Olympia Fulvia Morata (1526-1555), an Italian scholar, author of 
Critical Observations on Homer. 
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today but Hugh Crocket. We are all well for which I am truly 
thankful. 
Monday 31st 

The wind has been harder all night than I ever have known it 
The house rocked to and fro all night and I expected every minute 
the house top would come off The wind continued very high from 
the South West all day A large barque came up today and anchored 
above Port Townsend. 


February Tuesday Ist 

Very pleasant today. a good westward breeze for vessels to sail 
in at the Straits This morning at daylight we discovered a brig and 
a barque coming up very rapidly The brig came very near and ap- 
peared to be anchoring for a while but she was Capt. Coupe’s vessel 
chored above P. T. We thought at first she was Capt. Coupe’s vessel 
but I suppose were mistaken. Capt. Fowler’? is today anchored 
in Penn’s Cove from her we received the mail from Olympia which 
we have not had for a long time I received two letters from Mr. 
Ebey which state that he will be home before long. The last Olympia 
papers give the proceedings of the legislaters Mr. Ebey has had four 
Counties organized and their county seats stationed for which among 
other things he is extolled very highly by his friends publicly I am 
very much pleased to hear that they can see that he has attended to 
his duty faithfully. Our county is called Island county and Coveland 
the County seat. The name is very appropriate and I am truly glad 
we have a county of our own. Olympia is made the Countyseat of 
Thurston County. Those who have went this Winter to the Southern 
mines have suffered a great deal for want of provisions and lost all 
their cattle by the cold weather They had snow from five to six feet 
deep. I fear my brothers have gone there. I can hear nothing of them. 
Snow at Salem was two and three feet deep I think we were greatly 
blessed not to have more snow than two inches. 


Wednesday 2nd 
We ate breakfast before daylight this morning. Just at daylight 
we saw two vessels coming up the Straits. We had some rain last 
night. Sam wants to go to Capt Fowler today, he has heard he wants 
him I understand the Capt bought Sam some time ago. This morning 
is still cloudy, with a beautiful westward breeze. 


Thursday 3rd 
It is colder than common this morning. Day very clear and 
cool the ground is frozen Wind North. No vessels passing today 


70oCaptain E. S. Fowler. 
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we have no indian now and we are quite lonesome The cattle are 
begining to interupt our onions I fear they will injure them greatly 
before I can get them fenced but I think Mr. Ebey will be at home 
soon and then all will be right. Mr. Alaxander brought me over 13 
pounds of pork today for which I gave him 314 pounds of butter. The 
children have been obedient industrious boys today and have studdied 
their lessons well. Evening clear, and air feels frosty. 


Friday 4th 

Morning cold a good deal of ice in the house this I washed 
today I sent word to George Allen the other day to send me Char- 
ley’s brother John to stay a month as I heard he had been wanting 
to hire to him very cheap but he could not get him to come and 
sent Charley’s nephew a little boy of 12 who appears to be very 
industrious and obedient much better than Sam. Eason has gone 
after the cow she is hard to find this morning. Sam came today for 
his pay I had to give him a blanket but he did not deserve any- 
thing more than what I had given him which was a good old coat hat 
boots and 2 good old shirts They are all a great deal of trouble to 
settle off with and I hope the time will come when we can do without 
them It is a trouble and an agravation to get them to do their work 
you have to be always hurrying them and explaining to them. 


Saturday 5th 

Very cool this morning but toward evening the weather moderated 
greatly I scrubbed the floor this morning and this evening I feel 
very badly. Mr. Howe and Mr. Hollbrook were here today to see if 
the indians had brought over the Island mail from Port Townsend but 
they had not and it is very wrong of the people over there that they 
have kept our mails all over there this winter that have been sent down 
from Olympia which has been done at different times this Winter. 


Sunday 6th 

Very pleasant this morning, but cloudy all day very little wind 
The bay is perfectly calm all day Myself and children are alone all 
day No person at all passing but we are not lonely we are diligently 
employing our time in reading The Scripture and Sermons and striving 
to store up knowledge in our minds, Which will be of some advantage 
to us in our latter days Eason & Ellison have been very good boys 
today and have not played nor done anything very wrong They have 
studdied their lessons and rested themselves by taking a walk over the 
prairie and done the little cheurs which was obliged to be done about 
the house such as carrying water bring up the cow to be milked &c. I 
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feel much better today both in mind and body than I have done for 
some time and hope I may continue to feel so well I feel determined 
to spend more of my time to the service of God; and through the sup- 
port of his grace and His protection, through life, and a strict adher- 
ence to what should be a christian’s duty, I think I will enjoy life 
better. A firm Christian can be resigned to whatsoever troubles may 
befall them and make themselves happy and content by doing good 
and living in the path of duty. 


Monday 7th 
This morning is very cloudy a little snow fell last night and I 
fear we will have more though it is not very cold I am all alone at 
present; the children have gone to Mr. Alaxander’s on an errand. I 
will look for Mr. Ebey home now in a few days I will be very happy 
to see him come to his pleasant Island home once more and I hope 
he will not have to leave it soon again. Yet he may, I cannot tell at 
present. 
Tuesday 8th 
Morning cloudy and frosty; Toward noon the sun shone out very 
bright and the evening was beautiful and clear. We could see old 
Mount Baker very plain and the tops of the Olympic mountains. Dr 
Lansdale was over to exchange some newspapers. Some indians were 
here from Port Townsend. They are in a great way about their pota- 
toes. Mr. Starling will not pay them now, and wishes us settlers to 
do it, I think, very wrong in him, for, it is his duty. 


Wednesday 9th 
Clear and frosty this morning; And quite cool, but very pleasant 
Winter weather Mr. Engle went to Oak Harbor today and will not 
be back tonight so he got John Alaxander to come and stay all night 
The day has been so clear and warm that I looked for some of the 
neighbor women to come and see me but it seems they cannot get off 
from home this Winter. Eason and Ellison have a great deal to do 
now; We cannot keep an indian more than two or three days at a time, 
and the little boys are almost run down now hunting the cow, bringing 
water, and other little errands; They have gone now to Mr. Hill’s to 
see if there are any indians there, and to feed their cat and dog as none 
of them are at home The water is beautiful and calm today. There 
is but very little wind, and very little serfe rising. No vessels are pass- 
ing these days. 
Thursday 10th 
Morning very foggy and also a heavy frost, Evening clear and 
pleasant; very little breeze from the West. Looking anxiously for my 
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husband home every day, and all the time hoping he may get home 
safely and in usual health. My mind is a little better composed for 
a few days back than it had been heretofore I do hope and pray it 
may continue so, particularly on account of my health and the comfort 
of my family. Eason and Ellison are very busy today at their books 
and have learned several lessons a piece today ; some days they are very 
studious and others they are very neglectful. 


Friday 11th 
Somewhat cloudy all day today. I washed today Tonight it is 
raining. Mr. Engle here tonight. Looking hard for Mr. Ebey and 
very anxious to see him. 
Saturday 12th 
Day cloudy and a great appearance of rain Very little wind, 
the water is beautiful anl calm. I have been busy all day ironing 
cleaning up and mend the children’s clothes Mrs. Alaxander came over 
this evening to spend the night I was very much pleased to see her 
and had been look for her for a long time She brought her two small 
children with her. The babe is the best child I ever saw."* and Mrs. 
A. is very cheerful and makes me feel much better than I have done to 
be awhile in her company. 


Sunday 13th 

Morning cloudy, but warm and pleasant Susan Crockett walked 
here today with Hugh and spent the day and went home in the evening, 
I was very happy to see her in my house once more, yet I was fearful 
the walk would make her sick and wished her to stay all night but 
she could not. This Sabbath was not as lonely to me as the former 
ones have been since Mr. Ebey went away. The neighbors begin to 
think they must come to see me again before Mr. Ebey comes home. 
Mrs. A. went home late this evening. 


Monday 14th 
Morning cloudy with some rain; a good deal of rain fell last night. 
Our cattle are brought home and they look very badly I fear they 
will not be able to do our Spring’s work. Ellison is sick and I sent 
to the Dr. for some medicine for him and he came himself and left two 
doses. He thought it was worms and cold. something like he was last 
Spring. 
Tuesday 15th 
Very gloomy and cloudy today and some rain now and then; 
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though moderate and warm, growing weather. We had stuffed pheas- 
ants for dinner today which was excellent 


Wednesday 16 
Morning cloudy with a little rain Hugh Crocket and Mr. Hill 
are cutting wood to haul for me as I am out again. They will haul 
tomorrow as they cannot get the oxen today It cleared off in the even- 
ing and we had a beautiful clear moonlight night 


Thursday 17 

Morning clear and very pleasant until noon when it clouded up 
again and has the appearance of rain. Hugh Crocket hauld us wood 
today. I hired two Cloochmen” to finish digging and setting out onions 
and paid them in a few potatoes and a little thread Capt. Paddle 
came today in a canoe and sent up for some potatoes I let him have 
a half bushel for a dollar. Six large indians came today and crowded 
in the door so that I could not stand them, and tried to get them out 
and shut the door but they stood still and sauced me untill I was 
afraid of them and went and sat down and gave them up, but when 
they found I would say no more they started off. I never was more 
vexed, and still affraid to compel them to go not knowing what so many 
large indians might do where there was no white man near and they 
knew no person was here but myself and the children. 


Friday 18th 

Morning a little cloudy and quite warm. I am very unwell 
today scarcely able to go about the house; but if the indians would 
let me alone I could get along better. three lads came today just 
to pester me because they knew Mr. Ebey was not at home; They 
stood around the door and when the children would have to go out they 
would fight them and sauce me and laugh when I would tell them to 
go away. At last I took a stick and tried to run them off. They 
ran a short distance and one who had a rifle pointed it at me and 
held it so for some minutes and I started in the house and sat down 
directly two of them came in the house with a rifle I made them 
take it out and started Eason after Mr. Hill. They soon started off 
in a run and did not stop to look back. In the time I almost fainted 
and trembled all over, although I knew they would be afraid to do 
any mischief yet I could not help being frightened, not being well 
and unable to bear such disturbances. I hope it will not be long 
before Mr Ebey will come I am becoming weary with anxiety for 
his return I am continually looking and cannot see nor hear of my 


PARE one or Kloochman is a Chinook Jargon word equivalent to 
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dear husband I am not afraid of the savages if he is only in the 
neighborhood 
Saturday 19th 

Morning cloudy with some gentle showers of rain, until 10 oclock 
when the Sun shone out clear, and we had a delightful evening; And 
one thing which made it seem more exceedingly delightful, My dear 
husband arrived safe at home, about 11 0 clock; I had, all morning, 
been wishing to the children that their pa’ would come home; and 
felt more desirous of seeing him than usual. I feel truly thankful to 
the “giver of all good and perfect Gifts” that he was spared to re- 
turn home safe to his family, who stood so much in need of his as- 
sistance and company. May the Lord bless and sustain us, and make us 
humble and grateful servants unto the end. We received a letter from 
brother John. He was at the falls of the Columbia and expected to 
come on, soon. 

Sunday 20th 

Day pleasant and clear Mr Alexander was here a short time today 
talking over the doings of the Legislature. We are all well. Mr. Ebey 
is very tired traveling but is in good spirits, at his own happy home 
once more. Hugh Crocket and G. Allen were here for dinner today. 


Monday 21st 

Cloudy this morning but warm. Evening clear and beautiful. 
Mr. Ebey went over to the Cove this morning after fruit trees and 
some other things he brought down with him. Mr. Fox,’* Mr. Ivans‘® 
and Mr. Miller came home with him and took dinner. They have 
chartered the brig Cabbet to take to the Columbia, after families who 
wish to reside on the island; perhaps 30 or 40 which will be a great 
addition to our little settlement. We only number six families and 
about 15 children at present, most of them are too small to go to 
school. There are 18 bachelors and youths residing on the island, 
but we want more families, so we can have schools and churches for our- 
selves and our children. Coveland is beginning to improve. Vessels 
are beginning to load in the Cove with Spiles [piles] and square tim- 
ber. There is one store at Coveland, and Mr. Fox is going on to 
erecting a saw and grist mill there, which will be a great advantage 


74The identity of Mr. Fox, who is credited in this entry with the 
promotion of a saw and grist mill at Coveland, is not ascertained. None of 
the larger local historical works mentions him, nor is he credited by 
Whidbey Island historians with this work. Captain P. B. Barstow built 
the first store which was situated on the point which bears his name be- 
tewen the lagoon and the waterfront in Still’s Park. The first mill was 
built about the time of the Civil War by John Robertson in the house now 
occupied by Jack Rosenfield. The second mill was operated by the Busbys. 
Flora Pearson Engle, Early History of Whidbey Island, MS., in Edmond S. 
Meany Collection, Seattle. 
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to our beautiful island; as there is plenty of good timber for sawing 
and plenty of hands and oxen to cut and haul it to the mill, and our 
farmers have some wheat coming on, and will be able before another 
year to make their own bread in place of having to bring it from Cal- 
ifornia and pay twenty dollars per hundred for it. We have but few 
hogs yet; but in another year we expect to have some. They can do 
well here on Kammus™ there are quantities of it on this island, and 
it is excellent both for indians and hogs. A vessel went down the 
Straits today. 
Tuesday 22nd 

Day partly clear and partly cloudy. Mr. Ebey is setting out his 
fruit trees today in the yard. They consist of grafted apples, pears, 
peaches, and cherry, and grape, and plum. In the course of three 
years, if we live, and the trees do well, we will have plenty of choice 
fruit; which will be a great luxury indeed. Evening cloudy and 
turning quite cool. Some of the Klalm indians have returned to their 
old camping ground here in the lower part of our garden again; I 
do not intend to be troubled by them, as much as I have been here- 
tofore. My health is some better today than it has been latterly. I 
hope it may continue better that I may be able to attend to my family 
and my household duties without suffering all the time. The children 
are studying their new books which their pa’ brought them. 


Wednesday 28rd 

Morning a little cloudy. Mr. Crocket was here this morning to 
see what is best to be done in regard to paying the indians for the 
potatoes our cattle destroyed for them. Mr. Hays‘? from Olympia 
arrived here today off the Franklin his intention is to pay a visit to 
Susan Crocket. He is a widower. Dr. Lansdale is here tonight. 
Mr. Ebey enjoys himself very much in conversing with the Dr. I am 
pleased to see him so cheerful around his own peaceful fireside and 
hope he may continue cheerful and happy; Yet, he has many cares 
and troubles as we all have, and a great deal to attend to in supporting 
his family I Humbly pray God to sustain, assist him, and support 
him by His all saving grace; and help us both to tread this Earthly 
path together in happiness and affection. Training our children in the 


7éKammus, or camas (Camassia esculenta) is a lily-like plant having 
a cluster of blue flowers at the end of the stem. The bulb, which forms 
the edible portion, resembles a fig in outward appearance. The Indians 
throughout the Northwest depended upon this plant for a portion of their 
food supply. The word is of Nootkan origin from ‘“chamass” meaning 
fruit or something sweet to eat. 

77Gilmore Hays, a leader of a train in the emigration of 1852, took into 
company a lone wagon, in which was a sick child, and Mrs. Naomi Gil- 
more, taking pity on the child, nursed it for several days, not suspecting 
the nature of its malady. In the wake of the epidemic which followed 
Mr. Hays lost his wife and three of his seven children. 
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way they should go” and setting an example before them which they 
may look to as a pattern and guide when we are no more on this 
Earth. 
Thursday 24th 

Day pleasant and clear, very calm. Mr. Ebey and Mr. Hays have 
gone over to Col. Crocket’s. We are alone all day but I am very busy 
ironing and doing up shirts. They returned towards night I do not 
know how the old gentleman succeed though I suppose not very well. 


Friday 25th 
Morning cloudy with some rain toward noon the wind became 
very high and disagreeable out. Mr. Ebey has commenced plowing 
today Mr. Engle is helping him. It is time to begin to plant some 
garden vegetables We have sown some cabbage, lettuce and tomato 
seeds. The ground is in fine order. 


Saturday 26th 
Morning foggy with a little rain. Mr. Ebey and Mr. Hays have 
gone to Mr. Alaxander’s houseraising today. Evening still cloudy 
and a little rain falling now and then. Mr Ebey came back from the 
raising and brought Samuel Crocket with him who staid all night. They 
also enjoyed themselves very much in conversation on various interest- 
ing subjects, and we sat up very late. 


Sabbath 27th 

Day cloudy, but no rain fell until the close of the day John 
Crockett and Mr. Hays came a short time after breakfast Mr. Alax- 
ander also came a while afterward. The indians are bothering us a 
great deal about their potatoes which our cattle and the cattle belonging 
to their neighbors, destroyed for them last Summer through their own 
neglect in not fencing or guarding them through the Summer and fall. 
They have been to see the agent and he will not pay them; And they 
threaten to kill our stock if we do not pay them. Their potatoes were 
estimated at 300 dollars by three competent judges The neighbors 
therefore met together and concluded it would be the best to pay them 
half the amount at this time and get them to wait for the ballance, 
rather than have any difficulty with them now when our settlement 
is weak; But to see that the same will not be to do again, and make 
them build good fences around their potatoes. 


John Crocket paid 20 dollars, 


S. B. Crockett—paid 30 dollars, 
Mr. Alaxander paid 20 dollars 
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Monday 28th 
Morning cloudy, and some rain during the evening King George, 
General Taylor and Clonason are all here today receiving their money 
for their lost potatoes, and seem very well pleased. 


March Ist Tuesday 

This is a beautful warm day Mr. Ebey is very [busy] setting out 
his nursery of apple trees in the yard next the gate and had room only 
to transplant two for bearing trees and all the ballance in a nursery 
until next season One of the bearing trees is the Sweet Jane apple 
and the other 
The names of the grafted peach trees are as follows. The first next 
the right hand of the Smokehouse is 
1st Nectarine 
2nd Admirable 
3rd Ernest’s favorite 
4th Avery’s Early 
5th Red Rareripe. 


Wednesday 2 
Day very clear and warm Mr. Ebey and Mr. Engle are plowing 
and getting along finely I am making a lead coloured dress, and the 
children are studying their books and doing a great many other turns. 
We succeeded in finding a young calf yesterday belonging to Bloss cow. 


Thursday 3rd 

Morning foggy and a little showery I washed a large washing 
today with my new soap which takes the dirt and stains out of the 
clothes without boiling and with but little rubbing I only have to 
soak them 3 or four hours and rub them a little, ring them out and 
rinse them. It is called the Excelsior family soap. Mr. Ebey is 
sowing his wheat today Evening vey clear and warm like a Sum- 
mer’s eve. 

Friday 4th 

Day clear and pleasant. Some young men came ashore from a 
brig wishing to find a location on the island for a storehouse Mr. 
Ebey recommended them to Coveland; they have 15 ton which they 
wish to land here and have it hauled over to the Cove— Today 
our new president Gen. Pierce takes his seat in the presidential Chair 
at Washing City, While President Fillmore retires from his seat I 
do not know at present where; There is a great parade made in the 
City today no doubt I hope and trust we will have a good President 
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in Mr. Pearce I think from what I can learn that he is a great and 
good man. 
Saturday 5th 
Morning clear and warm. We are very busy today scrubbing off 
the floors and cleaning the doors and tables I have an indian hired 
today to clear off the yard at 50 cts. Mr. Ebey is finishing harrowing 
in his wheat The crows are very troublesome on it. 


Sunday 6th 

Morning very thick with fog but quite warm and pleasant When 
the fog cleared away we noticed a large brig anchoring in close to our 
shore to put off some passengers from California who wish to settle on 
this island. Those young men who were looking for a station for a 
trading house, have their goods on board and wish to land them here 
but the Captain wishes them to get the scow and meet him at the head 
of the island and bring their goods off in it to the Cove; Which they 
have gone to do, and the vessel left this evening for above. 


Monday 7th 
Day beautiful and clear with a strong west wind Mr. Ebey haul- 
ing fire wood in the fore part of the day. the two young men who 
staid here last night went out to look for claims today and returned 
this evening. 
Tuesday 8th 
Morning cold and frosty a strong breeze from the North All day 
clear and warm in the middle of the day but toward evening it turned 
cool and the air frosty. My husband went to Coveland today and 
came home about 2 oclock with Mr. Howe with him who staid all night. 
Mr. Jenks and the other gentleman who have been here two nights left 
this morning for Oak Harbor after paying their bill which was six 
dollars. 
Wednesday 9th 
Still clear and frosty with a cool North wind. Mr. Howe got him 
some onions out of the garden to set out for seed and left for home. 
John Bartlet was here last night It is so rough and the wind so strong 
that he cannot go back to Port Townsend today and is staying until 
tomorrow. a Vessel went down the Straits today. 


Thursday 10th 
Morning quite warm The ground is white with snow this morning, 
but the Sun shone out so warm and bright that it all went off in an 
hour after sun up. This is a beautiful calm and pleasant day. John 
Bartlet left for home this morning after geting him some onions to 
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set out There is a great deal of trading and travelling backward and 
forward with the Klalm and Scadget indians. Mr. Ebey is cutting 
rail timber on the beach where there is an unusual quantity of drifted 
cedar timber. 

Friday 11th 


Morning rather cool the ground is frozen and some frost and ice 
discovered Evening clear and warmer We had a young calf out with 
the cow and it has been missing for several days We thought the 
indian dogs had killed it but last evening the indians found it in a 
hole in the prairie which had been dug for water The calf had been 
there three days and was still alive The cow had been around it 
but could do it no good Mr Ebey brought it home and paid the indian 
8 yds. of callico for finding it. 


Saturday 12th 


Day very clear and pleasant We all dreamed a great deal about 

seeing Thomas and John and letters and newspapers last night and 
think perhaps they will come in a few days with Mr. Alaxander who 
is up the Sound. 
Mr. Ebey went to the Cove today to get some pork and was gone 
until evening. Dr. Lansdale came home with him and went to Mr. 
Crockett’s and returned here after dark and spent the night. I am 
very tired tonight and feel very badly have done a great deal today 
such as cooking cleaning up and ironing. 


Sunday 13th 


Another beautiful clear and warm day has dawned I feel as 
though I would like to hear a Sermon preached this beautiful Sabbath 
which makes a person feel so happy I hope the time will not be 
very long untill we will be blessed with the preached Gospel from 
Zealous Christian Ministers who are not laboring for moneye alone 
but for the good of the Church and Kingdom of Heaven, whose whole 
study and aim is to do good We do not want proud hypocritical men 
who call themselves Ministers of the Gospel in this new Country; we 
cannot place confidence in such if we know them Though they are 
hard to find out. Let us pray the Lord that He may send us pure- 
hearted laborors in this His plentiful vineyard that they may gather 
together those who seemed to be lost and scattered abroad in a heathen- 
ish land. and that He may preserve our faith in Christ and make us 
thankful for all His kind and tender mercies Dr Lansdale left for 
home this morning John Crockett was here a few minutes. 
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Monday 14th 

Morning cool and cloudy with a very strong South wind A ves- 
sel passed downward this morning. Evening very clear and warm We 
heard this evening that the Klalms have been over this morning to the 
Cove and killed four Skadget indians the latter came over here this 
evening with their guns to fight the Klalms who are camped here on 
our beach but they are cowardly and went away without doing any 
injury after firing a few gun shots. 


Tuesday 15th 

Morning cool and clear with some frost Samuel Crockett came 
over this morning to get the indians to take him over to Port Townsend 
to get some provisions off a brig which has just arrived from Califor- 
nia; but the indians charges four dollars for taking him over and 
back and therefore he and Mr. Ebey took oxen and wagon and went 
over to the Cove and hauled over a canoe which Mr. Ebey had there 
and now I think we will be independent of the indians in that respect. 
Old King George came over from Port T. today and there was a 
Skadget standing by their camp door when K. G. sliped up behind him 
and shot him dead and threw him in the bay I heard the report of 
the gun but did not go out to look what was going on but presently 
I heard the news from the indian children. Mr. Ebey went down in 
the evening and there was the dead indian floating back and forth 
upon the beach by the serf. It was a distressing sight They say 
their reasons for doing so is that they think there is among the Skad- 
jets what I suppose superstitious white people would call witches and 
they are trying to kill them off as a head klalm and a Skadget chief 
died this winter the klalms think they have been killed in that way by 
some of their doctors. 

Wednesday 16th 

Morning cloudy but calm. Samuel Crocket, Hugh and Mr. Hill 
went over to Port Townsend this morning Evening beautiful and 
clear. Water almost perfectly calm Mr. Ebey is harrowing his po- 
tatoe ground today. The children are cutting potatoes to plant and 
I am doing housework and sewing, but feel but little able to attend 
to business. I hear no shooting among the indians today but some of 
old Lalock’s family stood guard all night fearing the Skadgets would 
come upon them and kill them. I understand today that they have 
all moved off from the Cove to Oak Harbor 8 or ten miles distant. 
You may see this in years gone by, may wonder how the first settlers of 
this country could live here without being in a great deal of danger 
but suffice it to say that although there are but few families of us 
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here we feel in perfect safety The indians know better than to murder 
a white person They know we could soon have them all killed and 
driven off Therefore they live in obedience and fear toward the 
Whites. 
Thursday 17th 

Day rather stormy and blustery water very rough this morning 
Two indians came over from Port Townsend this morning and was 
overwhelmed in the water near the shore and lost their canoe and 
everything in it. Evening more calm The indians on the beach about 
eight in all came to us for protection this evening they were afraid to 
stay in their own house all night We let them stay in one room. 


Friday 18th 
Day very pleasant but a little cloudy and some appearance of rain 
Samuel Crocket and the ballance returned home from Port Townsend 
today. They bought flour for 10 dollars per hundred and corn meal 
for eight dollars from a vessel that is anchored there; There was no 
pork to be had. I am washing today Mr. Ebey is beginning to plant 
potatoes. 
Saturday 19 
Cloudy all day today. We are preparing to go to Mr. Crockett’s 
this evening to stay all night on a visit The neighbors held a small 
convention today at our house to nominate a delegate to go to the 
convention at Salem but they did not send one. 


Sunday 20 
Day cloudy and cool some rain falling arrived home from Mr. 
Crockett’s and found Thomas here; he had left John and James on the 
Columbia who intend coming soon. They lost all their cattle in the 
winter except four which they intended selling at the Paxodes I am 
very sorry for their losses but thankful that they are all in good 
health after such trouble as they had in The Fall and Winter. as 
every one experienced who immegrated last Season Most of them lost 
all their cattle in the snow and had to pay very high for provisions I 
am very glad that Thomas has returned once more and hope he will 
continue. 
Monday 21st 
All went to work today planting potatoes. Day very pleasant 
The indians have all returned from Port Townsend and are camped 
above the beach 
Tuesday 22nd 
Day very clear, calm, and warm Mr. Ebey and the boys are 
planting potatoes. No news and no person passing today. All well. 
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Wednesday 23rd 
Night very stormy some rain fell this morning about 10 oclock 
the rain turned to snow and it snowed on until night but a great deal 
of it melted as it fell The wind blew very hard all day The men 
could not work out but staid about the house and cut potatoes to plant. 


Thursday 24th 
Morning warm and pleasant The sun shone out very bright and 
soon melted off all the Snow and dried the ground Mr. Ebey and the 
boys have gone about three miles off to cut rail timber as the ground is 
too wet to plant potatoes I am alone all day. 


Friday 25th 
Day warm and pleasant. The men are all gone to the rail timber. 
The children are studying their books and getting wood. No news 
to relate today. 
Saturday 26th 
Day warm but cloudy I washed a large washing today and was 
very tired in the evening. My clothes dried in a few minutes com- 
menced raining late in the evening and rained harder than it has done 
since last Fall. 
Sunday 27th 
Day very clear, but very windy Wind from the South. No 
visitors today We are all generally engaged in reading and all well, 
for which I feel as if I cannot be thankful enough for to our Heavenly 
Father Who is so much better to us than we deserve. We do not 
praise him enough for all His tender mercies. May He give grace 
and make us more obedient children is my prayer. 


Monday 28th 
West wind very light today and quite cool too much so far the 
men to be out at work. Thomas is making a door to his house and the 
ballance are keeping fires and reading, there is but little pleasure 
in or out. 
Tuesday 29th 
Day very calm and warm. They continue planting potatoes. Dr 
Lansdale came over today to go to Port Townsend to see Mrs. Petty- 
grove who has been ill for some time; But the wind raised and blew 
very hard all night and the indians would not venture out. 


Wednesday 30th 
Very Strong West wind all day today and very cool for the time 
in the Season A vessel seen coming up the Straits today which went 
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in to Port Townsend. Thomas is working at his chimney today, and 
Mr. Ebey has gone to the Cove. Quite cool this evening. 


Thursday 31st 

Still cool and windy The water is very rough. another vessel 
came in to Port Townsend today Mr. Ebey is harrowing his potatoe 
ground. I feel very unwell today Dr. Kenedy & son took dinner 
with us today. They are just from Fort Nesqually and brought us a 
handsome present of Grape Slips from Dr. Tolmie which is very ac- 
ceptable and will give us a good commencement of grape vines if they 
do well. They also brought us some late papers. 


April Ist Friday 
Morning cool and wind high. Though towards noon the wind 
ceased and it became very calm Dr. Lansdale took dinner here today 
and went to Port Townsend this evening in a canoe Henry Wilson of 
Port Townsend came over this evening and went back with King 
George who was drinking a good deal. Turning cooler towards evening 
and the wind rising a great appearance of rain The men are planting 
potatoes today. I feel better today than usual but have no hopes 
of continuing so longer than one day at a time But I pray God to 
make me content with my situation and happy under any circumstances 
whatever. 
Saturday 2nd 
Day cloudy with some showers of rain all planting potatoes. 
two vessels in the Straits. 
Sunday 3rd 
Day beautiful and clear looking a good deal for Ann Crockett 
today but she does not come We are very scarce of female neighbors 
here and desirous of having more hope we will have some time. Mr. 
Alaxander here this evening Hugh Crockett here for dinner. 


Monday 4th 
Day pleasant with but little wind. Mr. Ebey and Samuel Crock- 
ett went to view out a road today to Coveland. 


Tuesday 5th 
Morning clear and frosty; quite cool and but little breeze. All 
busy planting potatoes I am very unwell today and scarcely able to do 
my work. The two little boys are kept busy all the time doing the 
turns and helping me. 
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Wednesday 6th 
Day clear and pleasant, but the morning was cool with a large 
frost. Mr. Ebey planted a pound of onion seed today and some 
turnip seed. 
Thursday 7th 
Morning foggy and a good deal of rain fell through the day 
Finished planting potatoes today Dr. Lansdale over today a short 
time. 
Friday 8th 
Day cloudy but no rain Mr. Ebey, Thomas and Howard all went 
to help cut out a road from this prairie to Coveland and returned in 
the evening very tired I washed today and had a hard job. 


Saturday 9th 

Day cloudy and some rain during the day a vessel coming up 
the Strait Thomas and Howard are working on Thomas’ claim Mr. 
Ebey is making a book case. I am ironing and cooking for Sunday, 
and the children are doing the chores and studying their books and 
are uncommon industrious. 

Sunday 10th 

Morning clear and pleasant. We were very late geting up this 
morning; A little after breakfast Brothers John and James came 
and no one on Earth can describe my feelings when I saw them I 
was truly glad to see them but fresh thoughts of my dear mother 
came in to my mind and O the anguish of my heart but for giving 
vent by screaming as loud as I could it seemed my heart would break. 
I thought I had gotten over her death and given up to be resigned to 
it, until I saw them and the sight of those who saw her leave this 
world and buried her brought her fresh to my memory. But the 
Lord assist me and enable me by his grace to be content. John looks 
very natural and how happy I am that he has come he is my eldest 
brother and has such sound judgment and so steady that he appears 
to me almost in the place of a father Hereafter I will not be so 
lonely when Mr. Ebey is gone. 


Monday 11th 
Day very pleasant and clear Mr. Ebey and John have gone to 
look for claims over to the Cove. Thomas and Howard have gone to 
Maj. Show’s to haul home some potatoes for Thomas. 


Tuesday 12th 
Morning cool and day clear Mr. Ebey and John have gone out 
again to look for claims in a large prairie South East of here. Thomas 
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Howard and James are planting potatoes on Thomas’ claim a vessel 
went into Port Townsend today. 


Wednesday 13th 
Morning cloudy and South wind very high Mr. Ebey and John 
have gone to look at some more prairies and the ballance of the boys 
have all gone to plant potatoes. I washed a large washing today 
by having a s quaw to assist me Dr. Lansdale was here today. 


Thursday 14 
Day clear and pleasant John has gone to Oak harbor to look 
around a vessel gone up today. 


Friday 15th 
Day very pleasant a little west breeze. Hired a squaw to wash 
the floors all well but Eason who is complaining John returned 
from Oak Harbor by noon Hugh Crockett here at dinner. 


Saturday 16th 
A very pleasant warm day. All the boys gone to cut a road to 
the rail timber I am very much fatigued this evening ironing and 
preparing for Sunday Twenty or thirty indians landed on our shore 
this evening from Port Townsend with their guns and knives to 
make war with those who are camped here They fired guns and 
made a great noise but soon made friends again and_are in peace. 


Sunday 17th 
Day cloudy till towards evening when it was clear and pleasant 
John and Ann Crockett were here today I was glad to see her and 
it done me a great deal of good, and raised my spirits some. 


Monday 18th 
Morning a little cloudy, but the day warm and clear Mr. Ebey 
and the boys have gone to haul rail timber. John has gone to work 
on Capt. Bell’s claim and thinks of taking it. Bought some feathers 
from the indians Evening clear and the West wind rising. James 
started at twelve to take the men their dinners. 


Tuesday 19th 

Morning cloudy with a heavy dew, but towards 9 oclock the 
Sun shone out clear and we had a pleasant, calm day. Maj Show 
came over this morning to go to Port Townsend; There were no 
indians here and he and John went to Mr. Crocket’s to get Mr. Ebey’s 
canoe and go. I sent by them for some cupboard ware.- Mr. Ebey 
has been out all day hauling rail timber, came home this evening 
very tired, but has gone to Mr. Crockett’s to take a yearling calf that 
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gets all the milk from its mother. We have just received the mail 
by Capt. Paddle’s boat. I feel very much fatigued this evening; I 
hired a Squaw to wash and assisted her some and done my other 
work The indians have all left today for some time. 


Wednesday 20th 

Morning clear but evening cloudy John Ross a half breed and 
his wife also half french and half indian are here this evening They 
are moving from Cowlitz to Victoria He brout us a letter from the 
Colonial Schoolmaster of the Hudson Bay Company at Victoria very 
respectfully inviting us to send our children to school under his 
charge He promises to do a great deal by them and the price for 
each pupil is only 12 pounds per annum, for boarding and tuition. 
We think we will avail ourselves of such an excellent opportunity 
of geting our children educated. This gentleman (Mr. Robert Barr) 
previous to his leaving England was Master of the Leeds Moral and 
Industrial Training College (England) and has a certificate of 
Competency from the Lords Commissioners of the Queen’s privy 
Council on Education. Mr. Ebey and myself are both complaining 
today of being rather unwell. Mr. Ebey made a door to the little 
bed room, and a bedstead. 


Thursday 21st 

Cloudy, and raining a great deal this morning Just after we 
finished breakfast Maj. Show and brother John came home from 
Port Townsend They started from there at dark and were nearly 
all night geting to shore. The water was very rough and they made 
a narrow escape with their lives. They had a large canoe and a 
great many heavy things in it. They had to throw some of them 
over board. It is a great blessing that they did not get drowned. 
They are very much fatigued, and worn. Continues raining very hard. 


Friday 22nd 
Day clear and pleasant Two preachers (Rev Mr. Clare from 
Olympia and Mr. Morse’® from the Willamette,) and Mr. Miller 
came here this evening after night and staid all night Mr. Clare 
intends preaching here on Sunday morning. 


Saturday 23rd 
Morning cloudy but evening clear. Six men came from off the 
brig Cabbot (which landed last night in the Cove from the Co- 


78“In 1852 the Methodist conference of Oregon assigned Benjamin Close 
to a pastorate at Olympia. He preached his first sermon on the 26th of 
Dec. [1852] in a school-house just erected in that place. In the following 
April Close and an associate, Morse, made a tour of the settlements down 
the Sound, and Morse was assigned to duty.’”—H. H. Bancroft, History 
of Washington, etc., p. 373. 
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lumbia) They all have families and some of them wish to take claims 
on the island. The preachers have gone to Port Townsend. 

This evening a gentleman off the Cabbot brought a lady to our 
house with 5 other ladies and gentlemen and was married by brother 
Clare who just returned in time It is the first marriage that has 
ever been on the Island.” 

Sunday 24th 


Morning cool and rainy All our neighbors cannot get out to 
preaching today. Col. Crockett brought Mrs. Crockett and Susan 
over, and all his boys. We had tolerable good congregation, and 
heard a good Sermon. All left after the Sermon and went to the 
Cove to preaching. 

Monday 25th 


Still raining some today and cool The bride and groom Mr. and 
Mrs. Doyle are staying here until they get a house raised Mr. and 
Mrs. Ivins also came this evening to stay a while The preach- 
ers left today one of them is going to preach to us monthly It is a 
great thing to have preaching once more I hope it may do our Island 
some good. 

Tuesday 26th 


Still raining and quite cool Mrs. Doyl’s sister (Mrs. Kellog came 
from the Cabbot to see her before she would leave for Olympia, 
where she is going to reside. 


Wednesday 27th 


Morning clear and warm. Evening cloudy and cool, Mr. Ivins 
is working on his claim not far from Mr. John Crocket’s Mr. Miller 
was here today all day Judge Strong Mr. Starling and Maj. Gold- 
borrough were here today on their way to Dunginess. 


Thursday 28th 


Day pleasant until toward evening. A vessel passed going up 
the Straits. Mr. Hancock*® was here triyng to hire oxen to haul out 


79‘In the spring of 1853 the brig J. C. Cabot, Dreydon master, brought 
to the island from Portland John Kellogg, James Busby, Thomas Hastie, 
Henry Ivens, John Dickenson, all of whom had families. Mrs. Rebecca 
Maddox and five children, Mrs. Grove Terry and daughter Cloe, R. L. Doyle, 
who married Miss Terry, Nelson Basil, and A. Woodard, who subsequently 
went to Olympia.”—Ibid., p. 30. 

soSamuel Hancock must be enumerated among the early pioneers of 
Washington. According to a manuscript which he prepared in 1860 entitled 
“Thirteen Years’ Residence in Washinton Territory,’ he was on the Sound 
as early as 1847 and between that date and 1851 visited most of the coast- 
line of the territory, including Puget Sound. He claims to have been the 
first discoverer of coal in the region east of the Sound, and he further 
claims to have been the first white man to have explored the Duwamish, 
Cedar, and other streams. He settled down to simple life in 1852 and was 
married to Susan Crockett. He died in 1883 at Coupeville. 
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Spiles [piles] He could not get them, and went on to Mr. Crockett’s 
to hire them to haul out several cargoes. 


Friday 29th 
Morning clear and warm. Mrs. Doyle washed a large washing of 
clothes today Mrs. Ivins went out to her claim to make some garden 
and was gone all day 
Saturday 30th 
Day pleasant until towards evening when the wind raised very 
high and it was quite cool. | 
Mr. Morse our preacher for the island came this evening from 
Billingham’s bay and is very well pleased with that country and 
the people Tomorrow was his day to preach at Port Townsend 
but the water is so rough that he cannot get over and intends preach- 
ing here. 
May the Ist Sunday 
Morning warm and clear. preaching commenced at 11 oclock. 
We had a tolerable good congregation for this country. John and 
Ann Crockett staid until evening The ballance of the crowd left 
as soon as preaching broke. 


Monday 2nd 

Raining this morning very hard and rained a great deal in the 
night. Cloudy and cool all day. I am very unwell today my cold 
is no better this evening. Thomas and John are plowing and planting 
potatoes. Mr. Ebey is making an axehelve, Mr. Ivins and Mr. Doyle 
are working on their claims and the ballance of us are cooking and 
sewing. Mrs. Ivins gave us several tunes on her guitar this evening 
and Mr. I assisted by playing the violin They have a beautiful 
tone when played together. 


Tuesday 3rd 

Raining very hard this morning at daylight and we have had 
showers of rain all day. Mr. Ebey and Thomas are fencing on the 
beach to prevent the cattle from coming on the wheat Mrs. I. is gone 
all day to her claim to make garden. I was very unwell this morn- 
ing but feel better this evening The evening appears to be clearing off 
and we have an appearance of clear weather, we have had a long 
spell of rain for this time in the year which is unusual in this country. 
Though everything is growing finely 


Wednesday 4th 
Still cloudy but warm A vessel is coming up the Straits this 
morning and another is going out from Port Townsend. 
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Thursday 5th 
This morning is clear and the day pleasant I feel stronger 
and in better health today than I have done for three weeks I think 
the weather has a great effect on my health. 


Friday 6th 
Morning warm and clear The Straits are very calm and every- 
thing looks pleasant all day. Mr. Ebey and the boys are rafting 
rail timber and it is a serious job. \ 


Saturday 7th 
Today is a warm and clear day. Thermometer is at Summer 
heat. Mr. Ivans is raising his house today. All the families are 
gone this evening but myself and Mrs Doyle. She is busy ironing 
and I am doing the baking for Sunday. 


Sabbath 8th 

Another beautiful clear morning has dawned The water is per- 
fectly calm. A gentleman from Billingham’s Bay staid here last 
night He is gone over to Port Townsend this morning. He is one 
of the owners of the Coal claim there. Two Gentlemen from 
Dwamish have just arrived. One of them is Mr. Wiley the first 
editor of the Columbian and the other is a lawyer by the name of 
Mc,coneha** who is candidate for Congress from this northern ter- 
ritory. He is a very self conceited man in appearance. 


Monday 9th 
A gooddeal of strong west wind today, the Water is quite 
rough; Though the Sun shines very clear. Mr. Ebey and his two 
guests have gone over to the Cove. 


Tuesday 10th 
Day very pleasant Mr. and Mrs. Ivans prepared and moved 
this evening to their claim although their house has no covering and 
there is a great appearance of rain. Mr. Ebey and Thomas are busy 
making fence around the potatoes. Mr. Ebey is working very hard 
digging holes for posts for palings. 


Wednesday 11th 
A very heavy rain fell last night which causes me to pity Mrs. 
Ivans knowing she has been very wet all night without a shelter. 
The mail carrier came today with a great many papers for us and 
81G. N. McConaha, Sr., of Seattle, first president of the territorial coun- 


cil, was drowned by the overturning of a canoe, while in company with 
Captain P. B. Barstow, on May 23, 1854. See, ante, note 74. 
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some letters. Among them wa sa letter from Winfield They are all 
well and wish very badly to come to Oregon but cannot make the 
oufit this Season. I hope they can come nex season at fartherest 
Sister Martha and husband are coming this Season. 


We have just received news by the mail that our territory is 
Organized and called Washington Territory and a gentleman from 
Massachusetts by the name of [Isaac I. Stevens] is appointed Gov- 
ernor We are all very much rejoiced at the Idea of having a territory 
of our own North of the Columbia It will go forward in improve- 
ments and settle up very fast in spite of Oregon teritory The 
great rush hereafter from the States will be for Washington Teritory 
And it will make one of the best States in the Union and has more 
advantages besides its mild climate than any state in the Union But I 
am too unwell to say so much on such ‘subjects I will leave it for 
those who are stronger, I am very weak at this time. 


Thursday 12th 
We had a gooddeal of rain last night again but today it has 
cleared off and is quite pleasant and calm. Mr. Hancock and Samuel 
Crockett took dinner here today. They brought us down some pork 
from the vessel I sent Mrs. Crockett some vinegar by Samuel and 
Susan a dress. Capt. Boscow and his partner staid here last night. 


Friday 13th 
Weather calm and clear. A vessel coming up the Straits today 
Capt. Paddle called here today on the hunt of a boat that got away 
from him last night It was loded with about $500 worth of flour, 
pork and other articles— 


Saturday 14th 


Day cloudy and until evening which is clear and pleasant Mrs 
Doyle is busy scrubbing and ironing today I am not able to do much. 


Sunday 15th 

This is a beautiful Sabbath, Everything and person looks pleas- 
ant and happy. We have had preaching here today and but a small 
congregation only three females of us Mrs. Alaxander Mrs. Doyle 
and myself I thought brother Morse preached a better Sermon than 
usual. I hope his preaching will do our island a great deal of good 
in the end, he seems so zealous in the cause of the Gospel. I feel 
better today than I have done for some time. 
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Monday 16 
Still clear but quite windy water very rough a vessel coming 
in and one going out. 
I wrote a letter to Aunt Martha and one to aunt Polly today. 


Tuesday 17 

Weather clear today but quite cool and a strong West breeze 
stiring. Dr. Lansdale and Hugh Crockett here a short time today. 
Brother John killed a fine deer last night Mr. Ebey is splitting rails 
on the beach. I am very unwell today scarcely able to sit up. Mrs. 
Doyle is very kind doing the work and leting me rest. or I would give 
entirely out. 

Wednesday 18th 

This is a beautiful clear and calm day All seems serene and 
happy. I feel quite well today, The preacher staid here last night. 
He is going to start over to Oregon in a few days I have writen 
to aunt Martha to come over with him and the roads are dry at this 
Season of the year. Mr. Ebey is very hard at work malling rails. Two 
Frenchmen and some indians came here this evening in a canoe. They 
found Capt. Paddle’s boat on a little island below here cut to 
pieces and some of the other articles not far off. An. account book 
with the Capt. name in several places and writing. We suppose the 
indians from Port Townsend Stole the boat that night and took it 
down there to hide it and the articles. 


Thursday 19th 
Calm and pleasant; I think this is the most lovely day we have 
had this Spring The Straits seem perfectly calm. A vessel going 
up today. Mrs. Doyle is washing today. Mr. Doyle has gone to 
Oak Harbor to look at the Country and will be gone until tomorrow 
evening Mr. Ebey is malling rails on the beach and it appears to 
be very warm for him today. Hugh Crockett and John went to Port 
Towsend today. 
Friday 20th 
Day cloudy and a great appearance of rain Cleared off towards 
evening and was very windy but pleasant. all the men gone but 
Mr. Ebey. 
Saturday 21st 
Morning cloudy and warm very much like rain Towards 12 oclock 
the Sun shone out and we had a beautiful evening. Mrs Doyle is 
ironing I am very weak today Can scarcely do my cooking. I am 
very lean and feel sometimes like my stay on this earth will not be 
very long. The Will of the Lord be done in all things I have become 
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resigned to His Will. If He thinks it best for me to leave this earth 
soon, it is all right. I will leave all I hold dear here, into his special 
care. O, may he watch over them and protect them during life and 
not let them neglect their Soul’s Salvation. O, may they not quench 
the teachings of the Spirit and not neglect the reading of His bible 
and fervent prayer continually. 


Sabbath 22nd 
Day beautiful and clear. No person here today the first Sab- 
bath we have not had company for five or six of them. Dr. Lans- 
dale came over late this evening to see Mr. Ebey about holding an 
inquest over the body of Old Mr. Church who was found dead on 
his claim at Oak Harbor. It is supposed he was killed by the indians. 


Monday 23 
Went to day to Oak Harbor and held an Inquest over the body 
of Judah Church—inquest of the jury that he came to his death 
by some cause unknow to the jury his body was a good deal de- 
cayed we buried his remains by throwing a mound of earth on the 
same—returned home late in the evening 


Tuesday 24th 
Hawled some wood to day and went to Col Crockettes after a cask 
of pork 
Day pleasant 
Wednesday 25 
Split rails in the fore noon in the afternoon went to Coveland 
for Dr Lansdale in the evening went for Mrs Alaxander Thomas 
went for Mrs Ann Crockette and Mrs Ivans; John killed a deer this 
evening Evening quite windy. 


Thursday 26 


Rebecca was delivered this morning at about 1, oclock AM of a 
fine daughter She suffered a good deal but not so much as we ex- 
pected Our little daughter we conclude to call Sarah Harriet for 
Rebeccas Mother and Sister and for my Mother and Sister, She is 
quite comfortable day verry pleasant—and warm women Dr and 
all went home after brakfast Capt Dryden called this evening from 
Olympia brought me word down of my appointment as Collector of 
the Port of Pugets Sound vice Simpson P. Moses removed— Mrs 
Crockette came over this evening 
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Fryday 27th 
Day pleasant Dr Lansdale called over today Rebecca doing 
well— 
Sat 28th 
Dr Hayden U S A and Lieut Rentz of sam with Col. E. A. Star- 
ling Indian Agent with a detachment of soldiers called here this 
morning spent the day in company with them— 


Sun. 29 
Went this morning with the Leut and Dr to the Cove called 
on Capt Bascom [Barstow] Dr Lansdale and others returned in the 
afternoon day pleasant— 
Rebecca still improving— Mrs Crockett went home to day 


Monday 30 
Commenced halling rails to fence in my feald Lieut. K. Dr. H. 
& Col. S. all gone to Col Crocketts on a hunting and visiting excur- 
sion. four vessels this morning in sight all going out I think— 
Afternoon verry windy from the west 


Tuesday 31st 

Morning cloudy with a light wind from the south the Lieut 
starts this morning for New Dunginess the Dr and Col Starling 
goes back to Steilacoom— I conclude to go with them Rebecca 
quite smart— ; 

Sat Oct 8 

Kind Reader the hand that pened the most of this volum is now 
cold with the icy chill of death. The loveing heart from whence 
flowed the passages of affection in this volum is forever stilled, 
But the sperit that animated and prevad all I trust still lives, more 
pure, and refined than when on earth. A sperit perfect rejoicing 
around the throne of God and a Savior forever. 

Rebecca W. Ebey Departed this life on the 29 day of Sep- 
tember A D 1853 at about 6 oclock P M. Aged 30 years 9 months & 
one day and in ninth year eleventh month and 26th day of wedlock. 

I. N. E. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Journats oF Captain MeriwEatHEerR Lewis AND SERGEANT 
Joun Orpway, Kept oN THE ExpPEDITION or WESTERN EXPLORATION, 
1803-1806. Edited by Milo M. Quaife. (Madison, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1916. Pp. 444.) 

Mr. Quaife, who edits the volume with introduction and notes, is 
superintendent of the society that publishes it. The work is Volume 
XXII of the society’s collections. 

“But few exploits in the annals of American exploration deserve 
or have received the degree of interest and attention which attaches 
to the expedition of Lewis and Clark across the continent in the years 
1803 to 1806.” Thus the editor begins his preface. He shows that 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin has borne an important 
part in making known the immortal achievements of the two youthful 
captains of the expedition. Lyman C. Draper, first secretary of the 
society, is credited with saving the journal of Sergeant Floyd, which 
was published by the society under the editorship of Professor James 
D. Butler. Ten years later, in 1904, Reuben Gold Thwaites, second 
superintendent of the society, gave to the world an edition from the 
original journals. 

A century ago, Nicholas Biddle edited the first narrative of the 
expedition. Two grandsons—Edward and Charles Biddle—have aided 
in this effort to bring forth new light with these documents found 
among the Biddle family papers. 

The Lewis journal is brief, occupying about fifty pages of this 
volume. The Ordway journal is especially important for three rea- 
sons: It gives about the only complete record of each day’s doings 
written by one man; it is the only complete record kept by a subordi- 
nate who participated in the expedition; and “it fills the one gap 
hitherto existing in our narrative record of the exploration, the descent 
of Ordway’s party from the Three Forks of the Missouri to Whitebear 
Islands above Great Falls, Montana, July 13-19, 1806.” 

The unique portion contributed by the Lewis journal is the record 
of the river trip from Pittsburgh to the winter camp on River Dubois. 
That this record existed has apparently been unknown to students of 
the subject until the discovery of this journal. 

In the foot-notes Editor Quaife has tried to identify each camp- 
ing place and other localities mentioned in the journals. 

There are thirteen maps and illustrations in the book. The 
frontispiece is a beautiful half-tone of Alice Cooper’s statue of Saca- 
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jawea in Portland, Oregon. The first pages of each journal are re- 
produced. Several pictures are reproduced from Maximilian, Prince 
of Wied’s Travels. From the Philadelphia, 1811, reprint of Sergeant 
Patrick Gass’s Journal is reproduced the quaint drawing entitled, “An 
American, having struck a bear but not killed him, escapes into a 
tree.” 

Those who have collected the works of Lewis and Clark should 
certainly secure this book. It makes a rich supplement to any of the 
other editions. Epmonp S. Mrany. 


Europe in tHe NINETEENTH CENTURY; AN OvuTLINE History. 
By E. Lipson. (London, A. & C. Black, 1916. Pp. 298.) 

In a volume of three hundred pages the writer gives an “analyti- 
cal rather than narrative’ account of the various larger European 
states from the fall of Napoleon to the outbreak of the present war. 
The interest is centered primarily in the internal development of the 
peoples on the continent; and the attention is centered at all times on 
the great problems of the nations. It fills a need in the history world 
in this method of presentation; and it is to be highly recommended to 
advanced classes in the history of the period. J. N. Bowman. 


Hisroricat Recorps anp Stupies. By the United States Catholic 
Historical Society. (New York, by the Society, 1917. Pp. 208.) 

Volume X in this series is in large measure a memorial to Charles 
George Heberman, who died at his home in New York City, on August 
24, 1916. He was chosen president of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society in 1898. His devotion to the work prompted his 
unanimous re-election year after year until his death. He is given 
credit for much of the work that has been published by the society. 
In this volume there are several of his studies and many appreciations 
of the man from the pens of others. 


Stone Ornaments Usep sy INpDIANs IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa. By Warren K. Moorehead. (Andover, The Andover Press, 
1917. Pp. 448.) 

This is a monumental work, beautifully printed and sumptuously 
illustrated. While it has a general interest wherever Indian life is 
studied the greatest interest in the book will be among those in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Eastern states. 

There are about a dozen references to the Pacific Coast. Two 
of these have a special significance. On page 403 the author says: 
“While it seems to the writer the Pacific Coast was settled first, and 
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tribes or bands found their way from there to the East, one must not 
overlook the possibility of another solution.” On page 407, he says: 
“Therefore, it is unlikely that the Southwest or Pacific Coast was 
settled by people coming from the East. If there was any migration 
it was more likely to have been from the West to the East and at a 
period of unknown antiquity, since the forms described between the 
covers of this book developed in the East and not in the West.” 

In the long list of those to whom the author makes acknowledg- 
ments for help are the following: F. S. Hall, Curator, State Museum, 
University of Washington, Seattle; W. H. Thacker, Arlington, Wash- 
ington; J. P. Tonsfeldt, White Salmon, Washington. 


Tue Mippie Group or American Historians. By John Spen- 
cer Bassett, Ph. D., LL.D. (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1917. 
Pp. 324. $2.) 

The middle period of American historical writing as treated by 
Professor Bassett begins with the work of Jared Sparks about 1826 
and extends to 1884 with the organization of the American Historical 
Association and the more marked emphasis upon strictly scientific his- 
torical writing of which that association was at once the outgrowth 
and in turn the cause. 

An interesting chapter traces the early progress of history be- 
fore the time of Sparks in very interesting fashion. Sparks, Bancroft, 
Motley and Peter Force are studied at length as the leading historians 
of the middle period. The work is, of course, creditably and sympa- 
thetically done by Professor Bassett, and historical students every- 
where will hope that “health and years” will allow him to fulfill his 
wish to complete his work along the line of the present volume. 

From the press of Smith College (Smith College Studies in His- 
tory, Volume II, No. 2, January, 1917,) also comes a small volume 
edited by Professor Bassett, giving the “Correspondence of George 
Bancroft and Jared Sparks, 1823-32,” which supplements the first 
book and throws an interesting light on the relationship existing be- 
tween Sparks, as editor of the North American Review, and George 
Bancroft, one of the reviewers for that publication. 

Epwarp McManon. 


Tue ANNvuAL PuBLicaTIoNs oF THE HistoricaL Society or 
SoutHEerN CatirorniA (Volume X, Parts 1 and 2, 1915-16). 

This report contains, in addition to many valuable articles deal- 
ing with South Pacific Coast history, two reprints that are rare. One 
is the report of Commodore Stocton on the battles of January 8 and 
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9, 1847, in the neighborhood of Los Angeles, and the other is the 
vigorous protest of Governor Pico against the action of the Bear Flag 
Party, which played an important part in severing California from 
Mexico. The latter document has not heretofore been printed. 


Anprew Jonnson, Mirrrary GoverRNorR oF TENNESSEE. By 
Clifton R. Hall, Ph. D., Assistant Professor in History and Politics 
in Princeton University. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1916. 
Pp. 234.) 

A very carefully worked out study of a much neglected field of 
activity in the Civil War which throws an interesting light on Andrew 
Johnson and the bitter controversies of a border state during that try- 
ing period. 


Tue ConereGaTiona Home MisstoNary ASsocIATIONS OF THE 
Nortuwest. By W. D. Lyman. (Walla Walla, Washington, Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches, 1916. Pp. 20.) 

Professor Lyman of Whitman College gathered much history for 
his address, delivered at Pasco on October 3, 1916. The address, 
according to the foreword, “was thought by the members of the asso- 
ciation to embody facts and dates not before given in one connected 
view, and to possess in consequence a permanent value.” The address 
is therefore issued in pamphlet form. 

The Whitman Mission occupies the first few pages, after which 
many other pioneer efforts for religion and education are discussed. A 
fine tribute is paid to the late Professor Thomas Condon, “Oregon’s 
Grand Old Man of Science.” 


Tue Case or SpokaNe Garry. By William S. Lewis. (Spokane, 
Spokane Historical Society, 1917. Pp. 68.) 

This is Volume I, Number 1 of the Society’s Bulletin. Mr. 
Lewis is Corresponding Secretary of the Society and is devoted to its 
success. As the author is a lawyer, it is natural that this work should 
assume the form of a “case.” Part I has the subtitle: “The Facts in 
the Case.” Part II is “The Case Against Garry” and Part III is 
“Conclusion.” 

There are eleven valuable half-tone illustrations in the book. 
Two treaties are given in the appendix and several documents are 
used in the text. Spokane Garry is one of the large Indian figures in 
early Spokane history. Mr. Lewis has certainly rendered an im- 
portant service by bringing together such dependable material in this 
definite addition to Northwest Americana. 
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Tue Cay or THE West; Letrers rrom British CotumsBia. By 
C. F. J. Galloway. (New York, Stokes, 1916. Pp. 328. $3.50.) 

There is real merit in the unpretentious travel sketches of Mr. 
Galloway’s “The Call of the West.’ Without preface or introduction, 
the author proceeds at once to describe the people and country of 
Western Canada as he met them during a recent visit. The descrip- 
tions are intended for readers in the Old Country and therefore fuller 
of explanations of ordinary matters than if prepared for a local audi- 
ence. The author writes with sympathetic appreciation but without 
exaggeration. The book is fully illustrated. 


Lapp & Busu Quarterty. (Salem, Oregon, Ladd & Bush, Bank- 
ers, 1917.) Pp./30.) 

The word quarterly seems not to be appropriate for this publica- 
tion at present. This issue is for January, 1917, and is called Vol- 
ume III., Number 3. It succeeds the issue of January, 1916, and is 
therefore more of an annual than a quarterly. This is said, not at all 
in criticism but for the guidance of collectors of historical materials. 
Each of the issues carries something of historic value. In the present 
issue there is an article on Oregon based on the writings of Jonathan 
Carver, Greenhow, Vancouver, Drake and others. 


Stree, Points. By William Gladstone Steel. (Medford, Ore- 
gon, the author, 1917. Pp. 47. 25 cents.) 

This is called Volume II., Number 1, and the author says it is 
“published occasionally.” Four preceding numbers constitute Volume 
I. The dates and titles of those are: October, 1906, Portland; Jan- 
uary, 1907, Crater Lake; April, 1907, Mount Hood; July, 1907, The 
Olympics. 

This present number is dated March, 1917, and is devoted to 
Oregon Place Names. There are about 500 names noted in alpha- 
betical order. The author invites corrections, additions and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of a second edition. He promises to devote 
this series of his little publication to American nomenclature. The 
next four numbers are announced as follows: Washington Place Names, 
Idaho Place Names, Montana Place Names and Biblical Names and 
Characters. 

Tur Warerways oF THE Paciric NortHwest. By Clarence B. 
Bagley. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. Pp. 298 to 
307.) 

This pamphlet is a “separate” reprinted from “The Pacific Ocean 
in History” by H. Morse Stephens and Herbert E. Bolton, the book 
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being a record of the papers given at the meeting of the American His- 
torical Association held in San Francisco during the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Mr. Bagley’s paper, though brief, is packed with facts 
and figures about the use and improvement of the waterways. He 
closes with a prophecy made by John C. Calhoun in the Senate on 
January 24, 1843. The debate was on the “Oregon Bill” and Calhoun 
pointed out a great future for the commerce of the Pacific. Mr. Bag- 
ley’s comment is: “The present witnesses the culmination of this re- 
markable prophecy made by one of America’s ablest statesmen more 
than seventy years ago.” 


Other Books Received 
CamsBrincE Hisroricay Society. Publications, Number 9. (Cam- 
bridge, The Society, 1915. Pp. 92.) 


Hisrorica, Society or NewsurcH Bay aNp THE HIGHLANDs. 
Publication, Number Seventeen. (Newburgh, The Society, 1916. 
Pp. 39.) 

Hucvuenor Society or SoutH Carona. Transactions, Number 
22,1916. (Charlestown, The Society, 1917. Pp. 95.) 


Kansas State Hisroricayt Society. Twentieth Biennial Report, 
1914-16. (Topeka, State Printer, 1916. Pp. 320.) 


Lrprary or Coneress. Report of the Librarian of Congress and 
of the Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1916. (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1916. Pp. 236.) 

Micuican Historica, Commission. Prize essays written by pu- 
pils of Michigan Schools in the local history contest. (Lansing, The 
Commission, 1917. Pp. 35.) 

Rosinson, Morean Porriaux. Virginia Counties: Those result- 
ing from Virginia Legislation. Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, 
Volume 9, Numbers 1-3. (Richmond, State Library, 1916. Pp. 283.) 
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Gift of Valuable Manuscripts 

Edith G. Prosch has presented to the University of Washington 
Library for preservation in its fireproof vault a collection of rare 
documents collected by her father, the late Thomas W. Prosch of 
Seattle. The most valuable item consists of a satchel filled with 
official letters received by Colonel William H. Wallace. The satchel 
was carried by Colonel Wallace on his trips from the territories of 
Washington and Idaho to Washington city as delegate in Congress, 
and many of the letters relate to official business. It will be remem- 
bered that Colonel Wallace came to Washington Territory in 1853 
and became an early delegate in Congress. In 1861 he was appoint- 
ed governor of the territory by President Lincoln, but being 
elected as territorial delegate he failed to qualify as governor. 
While still in Washington, D. C., he was appointed on March 10th, 
1863, first governor of the newly created Territory of Idaho. This 
office he accepted, but resigned in the fall of the same year on being 
elected as Idaho’s first delegate in Congress. During these years he 
had official relations with the leading men in the Pacific Northwest. 
The letters in this collection bear upon important events of the period 
covered. In addition to these letters are many other documents cover- 
ing the period of the fifties and sixties. Noteworthy among these are 
proposals and other manuscripts relating to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, papers concerning the Nez Perces Indian Agency, the W. A. 
Slaughter papers, and receipts and accounts illustrating the business 
life of old Steilacoom. oe Se ate 

Gift of Missionary Record 

William S. Lewis, Corresponding Secretary of the Spokane His- 
torical Society, has copied and compared with the originals an ex- 
tensive volume of records of the Spokane Mission. The mass is sub- 
stantially bound in a large volume of 428 pages of typewritten matter. 
The volume is presented through the Washington Historical Quarterly 
to the Library of the University of Washington. The contents include 
the diaries of Rev. Elkanah Walker and Mrs. Mary R. Walker from 
1838 to 1852 and a large number of letters. A few of the letters were 
written by Mr. Walker but most of them are letters from Marcus 
Whitman and one from Mrs. Whitman. 

The Elkanah Walker family and the Cushing Eells family were 
of that part of the so-called Whitman Mission which settled and 
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worked near where the present city of Spokane is located. They ar- 
rived there in 1838. The place was known as Tshimakain, though 
often referred to in later days as Walker Prairie. These copiel manu- 
scripts are, of course, fundamental as to the history of that part of 
the State of Washington. 


Old Record of the University 

Clarence B. Bagley has presented the University of Washington 
a transcript of its own early records. It is the cash book of the Board 
of University Commissioners of Washington Territory from 1861 to 
1867, inclusive. Mr. Bagley has written a certificate to accompany 
the transcript and there gives a brief resume of the matters covered 
in the record. His father, Rev. Daniel Bagley, was president of the 
Board of Commissioners and the son was familiar with the records 
from the date of the first entry. The transcript with his brief essay 
are therefore dependable and valuable additions to the historical rec- 
ords of the University. 


Plan to Honor Stevens 

Senator W. S. Davis was author of Senate Bill Number 24 in the 
last session of the Washington Legislature. By this measure it was 
sought to allow the State of Washington to honor the first Territorial 
Governor—Isaac Ingalls Stevens—by the erection by a statue of him 
in Statuary Hall in the National Capitol. 

The bill was passed by the Senate, but it was allowed to die in a 
committee in the House. However, enough interest in this matter 
has been aroused to ensure success at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. In the meantime plans are being formulated to keep the in- 
terest alive and to allow many people throughout the State to take 
part in bestowing such an honor upon the memory of this most impor- 
tant character in the history of the Commonwealth. 
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THE SPANISH SETTLEMENT AT NOOTKA 


After Captain Cook’s third voyage maritime traders began to 
resort to this coast lured by the stories of its illimitable wealth in furs 
and skins. Spain looked with jealous’ eye upon this trade, which, 
besides enriching other countries to her detriment, was regarded as an 
infringement of her territory and a trespass upon her closed sea—the 
immense Pacific ocean. This lay at the root of the struggle between 
Britain and Spain, which is known as the Nootka dispute. 


To assert her rights and to maintain her position it was deter- 
mined to found a Spanish settlement at Nootka Sound. Accordingly, 
in the spring of 1789, two vessels were dispatched, from San Blas 
in Mexico, with colonists for this proposed venture. Shortly after 
their arrival some English vessels from China, operated by John 
Meares, a lieutenant of the Royal Navy, were seized and their crews 
imprisoned. This brought the relative claims of Great Britain and 
Spain on the coast into conflict. During the early summer the Span- 
iards built upon the highest point of the island dominating Friendly 
Cove, a fort mounting ten cannon and near by a barracks for the gar- 
rison. 

On the semi-circular shore of Friendly Cove, with its wide stretch 
of white sea-sand, Maquinna, the famous chief of Nootka, had his 
summer village. From pre-historic days the spot had been a village 
site. It combined proximity to the fishing grounds, safety for canoes, 
and abundance of fresh water. But the uncivilized must make room 
for the civilized. The site of the Indian village was also convenient 
for the Spaniards. Maquinna and his subjects were, therefore, forced 
to abandon their old homes and select a new locality some five or six 
miles farther up the sound. With great sorrow, as Maquinna told 
Jewitt, they found themselves compelled at the behest of a stranger 
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to quit the home of their forefathers. Except from the sentimental 
point of view this was not a serious matter, for they were in the 
habit of regularly changing their homes at least twice a year. On such 
occasions everything was removed except the upright posts which 
formed the skeleton of the building. In their stead, though but 
slowly, now rose the Spanish village. By the end of July only three 
houses had been built—a workshop, a bakery, and a lodging house. It 
must be confessed that in external appearance and in the regularity 
of its laying out the new village had very little to boast of over the 
efforts of the untutored savage. 

In this spot, so wild and new, so far from any other Spanish settle- 
ment, a ceremony dazzling with all the pomp of circumstance so dear 
to the Castilian heart, occurred in June, 1789. It was the formal 
taking of possession, an empty ceremony frequently performed, upon 
which Spain greatly relied as placing her ownership beyond dispute. 
In the archives the instrument of possession, a long, very formal, and 
high-sounding document, is preserved. As it gives a complete de- 
scription of this medieval custom, the following translation may prove 
of interest: 


In the Name of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
One True God in three Distinct Persons, who is the creative principle 
and creator of all things, without whom nothing good can be insti- 
tuted, achieved or preserved—and Whereas the principle of every- 
thing good must be in God—and therefore it behooves us to begin it 
in God—for the glory and honour of HIS MOST HOLY NAME. 

Therefore Know All Men To Whom these presents and the pres- 
ent Chart of Possession shall come that: Today being Wednesday 
the 24th day of June 1789 on the arrival of the Frigate named “Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario” (Alias “La Princessa”), together with the packet 
boat “San Carlos el Filipino” both belonging to His Most Mighty 
Illustrious and Catholic Majesty Carlos the Third, King of Castile, 
of Leon, of Aragon, of all the Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Navarra, of 
Granada, of Toledo, of Valencia, of Galicia, of Majorea, of Seville, 
of Sardinia, of Corsica, of Cordova, of Murcia Jaen, of the Algarves, 
of Algeciras, of Gibraltar, of the Canary Islands, of the Eastern In- 
dies and Western Islands, and of the (foreshore) first land “Y Tierra 
prime del Mar Occeano’’” in the Oceanic Sea, Archduke of Austria, 
Duke of Bologna, of Brabant, and Milan, Count of Aspurg, Flanders, 
Tyrol, and Barcelona, Lord of Biscay and Molina, The said frigate and 
packet-boat, by Command of His Excellency Don Manuel Antonio 
Florez Maldonado Martinez de Angul y Bodquin, of Knight of the Or- 
der of Calatrava, Commander of Nolino and Laguna Rota, Lieutenant 
General of the Royal Armada, Viceroy and Captain General of New- 
Spain, President of the Royal Audiencia, and Sub-Delegate General of 
Corres in the said Kingdom, Having sailed from the port of San Blas, 
on the Southern Sea, in the Government of the Viceroy, aforesaid, on 
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the 17th day of February in the same year, for the purpose of discovery 
along the coast from Monterey northwards. This expedition being under 
the command-in-chief of Don Estevan Jose Martinez, Ensign of Marine, 
in the Royal Armada; and said expedition being anchored in the port 
of Santa Cruz, one of the numerous harbors contained in the Bay 
of San Lorenzo de Nuca, with the aforesaid frigate of his command 
and the packet-boat of his following. Said Commander-in-Chief hav- 
ing disembarked with the officers of both ships, with the troops, and 
a number of the sailors, together with the Fathers Chaplains Don 
José Lopez de Nava, and Don José Maria Diaz and the four Mis- 
sionaries of the Order of San Francis of the Apostolic College of San 
Fernando de Mexico, Brother Severo Patero, (President) Brother 
Lorenzo Lacies, Brother José Espi, and Brother Francisco Sanchez— 
The said Commander drew out a cross, which he worshipped devoutly 
on his knees, together with all those who accompanied him:— 

then the Chaplains and Friars sangs ‘““Te Deum Laudamus’—and the 
canticle having been concluded the Commander said in a loud voice: 
“In the name of His Majesty the King Don Carlos the I1Id—Our 
Soverign whom may God keep many years, with an increase of our 
Dominions, and Kingdoms,—for the service of God, and for the good 
and prosperity of his vassals, and for the interests of the mighty lords 
the kings, his heirs and successors in the future as his commander of 
these ships, and by virtue of the orders and instructions which were 
given to me in his royal name, by the aforesaid His Excellency the 
Viceroy of New-Spain, I take, and I have taken, I seize, and I have 
seized possession of this soil, where I have at present disembarked 
which had been formerly discovered by us, in the year 1774—and once 
more, on the present day,—for all time to come, in the said Royal 
Name, and in the name of the Royal Crown of Castile and Leon, 
as aforesaid—As if it was my own thing, which it is, and shall be and, 
which really belongs to the King aforesaid, by reason of the donation 
and the bull “Expedio Motu Proprio” of our Most Holy Father Alex- 
ander VI. Pontiff of Rome, by which he donated to Most High and 
Catholic Monarchs Ferdinand V and Isabel his spouse, Kings of Castile 
and Leon, of illustrious memory, and to their successors, and heirs— 
one-half the world—by deed made at Rome on the 4th of May in the 
year 1493—by virtue of which these present lands belong to the said 
Royal Crown of Castile and Leon, and as such I take, and I have 
taken possession of these lands aforesaid, and the adjoining districts, 
seas, rivers, ports, bays, gulfs, archipelagos, and this Port of Santa 
Cruz, in the island named by Martinez—among the many which are 
enclosed in the Bay of San Lorenzo de Nuca,—which bay is situated 
in latitude North 49° 33’ and longitude 20° 18’—West of the meridian 
of Sn Blas where I am at present anchored with the said frigate and 
packet-boat of my command, and I place them, and they shall be 
placed under the dominion, and power of the said Royal Crown of 
Castile and Leon, as aforesaid, and as if it was my own property, 
which it is.’—And as a sign of such possession he drew his sword 
which had hung by his side, and with it he counted the trees, the 
branches, and the lands, he disturbed the stones on the beach and in 
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the fields without encountering any opposition, asking those presents to 
be witnesses of these facts, and to me Rafaél de Canizares, who am 
the Notary appointed to this expedition by the Commander-in-Chief 
he ordered me to relate the facts in due form, as a public testimony. 
thereof.—Then taking a large cross on his shoulders, and the crews 
of both ships having been formed in marching column, armed with 
guns and other weapons, the procession marched out, the Chaplains 
and Friars chanting the Litany of ‘“Rogation’”—the whole troup re- 
sponding—and the procession having halted, the Commander planted 
the cross in the ground, and made a heap of stones at the foot thereof— 
as a sign and in memory of the taking of possession in the name of 
His Catholic Majesty Carlos III. King of all Spain (whom God 
keep )—of all these lands and neighbouring districts discovered, con- 
tinuous and contiguous—and gave the name of “Santa Cruz” to this 
port, as has been said—And when the cross was planted, they wor- 
shipped it once more, and all prayed, demanding in supplication from 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, that He should accept their offering, be- 
cause everything had been done for the glory and honour of his Holy 
Name, and in order to exalt, and enrich our holy catholic faith—and to 
introduce the word of the holy Gospel among these savage nations, 
which until the present time had been kept in ignorance of the true 
knowledge and doctrine,—which will guard them and deliver them 
from the snares and perils of the Demon and from the blindness in 
which they have lived,—for the salvation of their souls.—after which 
the chaplains and friars began chanting the Hymn “Vexilla Regis.” — 
Following this, a solemn high mass was celebrated on an altar which 
the Commander had caused to be erected, by the Rev. Chaplain of our 
frigate, Don José Lopez de Nava, assisted by the chaplain of the 
packet-boat, Don José Maria Diaz, and the four friars aforesaid— 
this being the first mass which was said in this land in honour of 
our Lord God Almighty,—and for the extirpation of the Devil and 
of all idolatry.—The sermon was given by the Very Rev. Father Pres- 
ident—Severo Patero, Apostolic Missionary of the order of San Fran- 
cis and of the Royal College of San Ferdinand of Propaganda of the 
Faith—of the City of Mexico.— 


This function being concluded, the aforesaid Commander as a 
further sign and testimony of the taking of possession, caused a tree 
to be cut, which he had made into a cross, into which he engraved 
the Holy Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, with four capital letters 
I. N. R. I.—and wrote at the foot of the cross: Carolus tertius, Rex 
Hispaniorum.— 

In Witness Whereof these presents were signed by the Comman- 
der, and witnessed by the Captain of the Packet-boat, “San Carlos,” 
Don Gonzalez Lopez de Haro; the first pilot of the Armada, Don 
José Tovar, the chaplains aforesaid Don Jose Lopez de Nava, Don 
José Maria Diaz, and the four friars of the College of San Ferdi- 
nan—And I the Notary appointed by the said Commander, au- 
thenticate these presents as a true testimony of what took place—as 
it has been related herewithSigned: Estevan José Martinez—Gon- 
zales Lopez de Haro,—José Tovar y Taniariz—Dr. José Alexandro 
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Lopez de Nava—Fray Lorenzo Lacies—Fray José Espi—Fray Fran- 
cisco Miguel Sanchez— 
Before me 


This is a copy: Mexico 27th August 1789 
—Antonio Bonillaz.— 


Rafaél Cafiizares— 


The Spanish settlement, so pompously launched, was abandoned 
late in the autumn of 1789, the fort dismantled, and everything taken 
back to San Blas. This step had been ordered almost as soon as the 
expedition sailed. The reason is unknown. Flores, the viceroy of 
Mexico, under whose direction the step was taken, seems to have been 
of a vacillating nature. His successor, Revilla Gigedo, following 
the Royal Instructions, purposed to sustain with vigor the new estab- 
lishment at Nootka, and had already planned to send three vessels 
with complete equipment, supplies, and reinforcements. The unex- 
pected return of Martinez with the whole Nootka settlement com- 
pletely shattered his arrangements. He was determined, nevertheless, 
to maintain effectively the Spanish possession of the port, not only 
for its inherent value, but to prevent its being occupied by the British, 
who had entered into the martime trade with great energy and con- 
templated the erection of trading posts on the coast. 

He re-cast his schemes, and in February, 1790, three vessels, well- 
fitted and carrying supplies for a year, sailed from San Blas for Noot- 
ka. A garrison, consisting of two corporals and eighteen privates, 
formed part of the expedition. Elisa, the new commandante, was 
instructed to re-establish the fort; to erect the necessary buildings; to 
seek the friendship of the natives; to defend the settlement from at- 
tack by them or by any foreign power; and to explore carefully the 
northern coast and the strait of Fuca. In the last order can be seen a 
remnant of the belief in the north-west passage. 

The first official act was the re-taking of possession, with all the 
glitter and glamour of the preceding occasion. The abandoned fort 
and barracks were re-established. And now upon the shores of 
Friendly Cove arose a little Spanish village: the earlier attempt had 
scarcely reached the point where it could properly be called a village. 
The gigantic firs were felled to make room for the irregularly built 
houses, which were scattered along the one straggling street. All day 
long, thrown back from the heights of San Miguel, the sound of axe 
and hammer re-echoed over the narrow waters of the placid cove. 

The most imposing structure, occupying a prominent position 
almost in the centre of the horseshoe shore, was the dwelling of the 
commandante, Elisa, and later Quadra and Alava. Clustered about 
it were some sixteen houses: store-rooms for the supplies for the set- 
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tlement and for war materials for the fort and the vessels, a hospital, 
a bakery, blacksmith’s and carpenter's workshops, and residences for 
the officers and men. The church, too, with the priest’s house and 
the church yard, stood in a conspicuous position. The impressive- 
ness of the primeval stillness of Sabbaths and holy days was only in- 
creased by the mellow notes of the angelus and the sweet and solemn 
hymn of the devout worshippers. But in the eyes of the natives, 
Father Catala, the Franciscan monk, was the possessor of a strange 
magical power, akin to that of their medicine men. 


A brick-lined well, whose ruins yet remain, supplied the little 
village with abundance of buen aqua, as the old plan has it. Gardens 
and enclosures for domestic animals edged their way amongst the 
blackened stumps. And in the background, hemming in the scene, was 
the dense forest, with its mighty colonnades, dense, dank, and sombre. 
From the commandante’s residence ran a narrow, winding path, about 
a mile in length, leading to the little lake, so familiar in later years, 
as the place where Jewitt, the captive of Nootka, was accustomed 
to spend his Sundays. 


The settlement was purely military. It existed by official order 
only, and not as a result of voluntary action. Of colonists in the 
real sense of the word there were none. Family life was unknown. 
So far as any records show the whole population was male. 


The garrison, having no military duties to perform, gave their 
attention to cultivation. The soil was found to be productive. Vege- 
tables of all kinds were grown plentifully, in these, the first gardens 
in Old Oregon. Years afterwards Jewitt found on the spot, self- 
propagated onions, peas, and turnips, though the latter had so deterio- 
rated that nothing but the tops was fit to be eaten. When wheat and 
corn were tried, however, the results were disappointing, owing, prob- 
ably, to the proximity of the ocean. Vancouver has very little to say 
about the gardens of the settlement. He gave his attention to live- 
stock, and reports that “the poultry, consisting of fowls and turkies, 
was in excellent condition, and in abundance, as were the black cattle 
and swine.” 


The settlement was a piece of Old Spain, in miniature. Spanish 
manners, customs, and ideals held sway as rigidly upon the wild shores 
of Nootka as in the precincts of Madrid. All vessels, royal or mer- 
chant, entering the sound, saluted the fort, punctiliously, and received 
the same courtesy in return. The commandantes, or governors, Elisa, 
Quadra, and Alava, vied in extending to all visitors the Spanish grace 
of hospitality. They kept open house, and showered upon British 
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naval officers and “Boston pedlers”’ alike generous gifts of the produce 
of the establishment and of luxuries imported across half a world. 

Vancouver mentions that he and his officers dined with Quadra 
and were gratified with a repast “such as they had been lately but 
little accustomed to or had the most distant idea of meeting with 
in this wild region.” A dinner of five courses, consisting, as he says, 
of “a superfluity of the best provisions,’ was served with great ele- 
gance. Captain Ingraham, of the Hope, a Boston trading vessel, tells 
us that when he dined with Quadra he had “an excellent dinner, 
everything being served on silver.” He adds, somewhat naively, that 
knowing the general Spanish custom of taking a siesta, he retired 
soon after the meal. 

Other trading captains were the commandante’s house guests. 
Many were supplied with store-houses for the lading of their ships; 
and to all were freely given the assistance of Spanish launches to 
tow their vessels into and out of the sound, and of Spanish carpen- 
ters to aid them in making their repairs, and generally every kindness 
or good office that the most tender concern for their welfare could 
suggest. 

When Ingraham was about to sail from Nootka, the Spanish 
commander, Quadra, sent to him: “Forty fresh salmon, some fresh 
pork, eggs, butter, fifty loaves of new bread, some wine, brandy, and 
a good supply of cabbage, salad, etc., which considering the part of 
the world we are in, I thought a very handsome present. Not a day 
passed during our stay in this port, but every ship, without respect 
to nation or person, received marks of Don Juan’s hospitality.” 

Even the untutored savage showed the beneficial effects of daily 
intercourse with the Spanish settlement. Maquinna and his brother, 
who as the head chiefs of the tribes of the vicinity, were frequent 
guests at Quadra’s table, soon abandoned their uncouth way of eating, 
became quite proficient in the use of knife and fork, and learned to 
behave almost decorously. Most of the chiefs, not excepting treacherous 
old Maquinna himself, commenced to exhibit considerable polish in their 
conduct, meeting or parting with strangers with a great deal of cere- 
mony, copied from their Spanish mentors, and bowing and scraping 
“Adieu, Senor,” in the most approved Castilian style. 

For five years this strange settlement existed. It did not grow; 
it was not intended to grow. Called into existence at the behest of the 
Viceroy of Mexico, it depended upon that part of the Spanish domin- 
ions for its continued existence. It was never self-sustaining, and, 
outside of the cattle and vegetables raised, it made no effort to be- 
come so. No storekeepers or traders of any kind resided there. It 
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had no commerce: it desired none. No vessels came to trade with 
it. Such merchant vessels as did cast anchor in the port of Nootka 
sought the trade of the neighboring Indian tribes; and the Indians 
looked only to these vessels for trade. The settlement was intended 
principally as a support of the claim of Spanish sovereignty; though 
it afforded a place of refuge and a centre of operations for the three 
or four Spanish public vessels on the northern part of the coast. It 
is true that soon after its establishment the Nootka Convention, pro- 
vided for its abandonment; it might therefore be urged that under 
such circumstances it could not be expected to grow; but, apart from 
that agreement, its nature and purpose contained no germ of growth. 
It was created by official action; it was terminated by the same. 

In March, 1795, as a result of the arrangement arrived at by 
Great Britain and Spain, the flag of Castile and Leon was lowered 
on the ramparts of San Miguel, never to float again. So unpreten- 
tious was the ceremony on that occasion that no details of the event 
have been preserved. The practical British mind was more interested 
in the result than in the formalities. Once more the fort was disman- 
tled; on this occasion, permanently. The buildings were abandoned, 
and in part destroyed; and, with gladsome hearts it may be assumed, 
the Spaniards returned to Mexico. 

No sooner had they departed than down upon the scene swooped 
the natives, rejoicing greatly to re-occupy their old village site, with 
such added improvements as remained. Every bit of iron, every scrap 
of metal left behind was greedily seized upon. This search completed 
the demolition of the Spanish buildings. To the Indians the church- 
yard was a veritable mine. Like ghouls they exhumed the coffins for 
the sake of the nails, which they converted into fish hooks. 

Soon all evidence of civilization was blotted out. The Indian 
came again into his own; and once more there arose on the shores of 
Friendly Cove a native village, with its dozens of canoes drawn up 
on the beautiful stretch of sloping sand. Jewitt, who was at Nootka 
eight years later, mentions only the foundations of the church and of 
the governor’s house as remaining. To-day, evidences of the existence 
of the old well can be found; and an indistinct ridge shows where the 
houses stood. Occasionally one of those old-fashioned, strange-shaped 
Spanish bricks is dug up. Of the frowning fort, so prominent in the 
Spanish pictures of Nootka, no vestige remains. Ichabod! Ichabod! 

But though so soon and so completely vanished all material 
evidence of Spanish occupation, others of a less tangible kind remain. 
Tradition points out the site of the governor’s house, the church, and 
the burial ground. Spanish numbers up to ten can be counted by 
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many Indians of the neighborhood, though only a linguist could rec- 
ognize their identity. Roman Catholic forms of worship and customs 
at Christmas-tide are still remembered. The late Father Brabant 
writes: 


I asked him if there was any priest in Nootka during the time of 
the Spaniards’ occupation of the fort and cove. He at once bright- 
ened up and began his narrative: “Oh yes, there were priests—two 
priests, very heavy and very corpulent—they had no hair, were al- 
most completely bald, and when the sun stops [solstice of winter] 
they had two babies. My grand uncle used to go and see the people 
in church (indicating the place where the chapel was erected, close to 
where the chief has his house now) and the people would go on their 
knees and get up; yes, there were priests—two big bald men, and 
the Spaniards kept Sunday.” The description of the Indian is very 
accurate. The priests are described as corpulent, for the Franciscan 
monks wear heavy cloaks, and even a delicate man looks robust when 
clad in their robes. These Franciscian monks came from South Amer- 
ica and Spain. Their heads were considered bald by the Indians, 
though the appearance was a consequence of the tonsure or shaved 
head of the monk, it being a point of their rules and description to 
wear the tonsure. The babes at the time of the solstice of winter, 
Christmas-tide, were noticed in the church by the Indians, it being 
the practice in many Roman Catholic churches to erect a crib as a 
representation of Christ’s birth in the stable of Bethlehem, only the 
Indian mentions two babes instead of one, the other may have been 
a statue of the Virgin Mother of our Saviour. An Indian woman 
one day sang at my request different Catholic hymns before the late 
Archbishop Seghers. 

, F. W. Howay. 


THE PIONEERS AND PATRIOTISM* 


The march of the Oregon Pioneers across the wide desolate 
plains and mountains is one of the most remarkable movements in the 
history of that Republic. Preceded by the Lewis and Clark exploration 
of 1805-06, the fur-traders and trappers from 1812, and afterwards the 
missionaries of 1834 and 1836 and a handful of settlers who in some 
measure explored the country and prepared the way, the immigration 
of the Pioneers began in 1842 with the coming of 105 persons; next 
year 700 arrived; in 1844, 475; in 1845, 3,000; in 1846, 1,500; in 
1847, 5,000; and they came in ever increasing numbers in following 
years. Many mingled motives induced this exodus: the spirit of ad- 
venture, love of change, the desire to escape the fever and ague then 
widely prevalent in the Mississippi Valley, the lack of markets for 
their produce, the pressure of debt; but among them all, land-hunger 
and patriotism were the strongest. For years the Oregon Question— 
the conflicting claims of the United States and Great Britain to the 
vast undefined Oregon Country—had been debated in Congress and 
discussed in the newspapers. A number of books and pamphlets de- 
scribing the country in glowing colors had been published. By these 
means great interest was aroused among the people, especially in those 
of the then western states which we now term the Middle West and 
the strong feeling and determination excited to hold that great and 
beautiful region for the United States and defeat the British de- 
signs upon it. The men of that generation were bitter against Eng- 
land, for the animosities engendered by the Revolution and War of 
1812 had not yet subsided. Their patriotism was stronger, more out- 
spoken, self-assertive, self-reliant than that of to-day. They were 
proud of their country, of her colonial and revolutionary history, of 
her free institutions handed down from Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
They delighted in celebrating the Fourth of July by the firing of 
cannon, and noise of guns and firecrackers; and in hearing the eagle 
scream by the voices of fervid orators who declared the glories of the 
Republic and her manifest destiny to gather beneath the Star Span- 
gled Banner the whole continent from the North Pole to the Isthmus 
of Darien and from Ocean to Ocean. 

And the Donation Act, which offered 640 acres to every settler 
and his wife who located in Oregon, pending and debated in Congress 


*Address by General Hazard Stevens on the occasion of the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Pioneer Association of the State of Wash- 
ington, at Seattle, June 5, 1917. 
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from 1839 until 1850 when it passed and which everybody believed 
would pass, added the lure of land to the call of patriotism and the 
pioneer immigration was the result. 

These Pioneers were not rude, ignorant, lawless, reckless, bor- 
derers usually associated in literature and common belief with the 
frontier and mining camps. In reality they compare favorably with 
the founders and settlers of any of the States. They were people of 
more than average courage, enterprise, and self-reliance, for no others 
would undertake such a journey. With few exceptions they were 
intelligent, manly, self-respecting, honest, hospitable, kindly; and 
many of them deeply religious. They were all true Americans, pa- 
triotic and brave, and filled with firm faith in the future growth and 
greatness of the new country which they had come to make “blossom 
like the rose.” Among them could be found the best blood of New 
England; the sturdy and kindly yeomanry of Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri; and men from every state of the Middle West. Most of 
them had slowly wended their way across the great plains and moun- 
tains, overcoming every obstacle and suffering untold privations; others 
had come by sea around Cape Horn or across the Isthmus. Governor 
Stevens appreciated the character of these people and spoke of them 
as follows: “They have crossed the mountains and made the long 
journey from the valley of the Mississippi to their homes on the Pa- 
cific, having to cut roads as they went and knowing little of the diffi- 
culties before them. They are therefore men of observation, of ex- 
perience, of enterprise, and men who at home had by industry and 
frugality secured a competency and the respect of their neighbors, 
for it must be known that our emigrant traveled in parties and those 
go together who were acquainted at home because they mutually con- 
fide in each other. I was struck with the high qualities of the frontier 
people and soon learned how to confide in them and gather informa- 
tion from them.” 

The Pioneers, especially in Oregon, were commonly called “Pikes” 
because so many of them came from Pike County, Missouri. When 
a newcomer arrived, he was asked, “did you come the Plains over, 
the Isthmus across, or the Horn around.” It was frequently re- 
marked of a man of known or suspected dishonesty that he had sent 
his conscience around the Horn and it had not yet reached him. In 
nothing was the high character of the Pioneers better shown than 
by their fair and kindly treatment of the Indians. They frequently 
hired Indians to work on the farms, and squaws to do the house- 
work, and traded with them for fish, shell fish and berries. They 
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opposed the sale of liquor to Indians, and as jurymen were prompt 
to convict the miscreants guilty of such offense. 

It was the coming of the Pioneers that saved Oregon to the United 
States, especially that part north of the Columbia River, the present 
state of Washington. For forty years the whole Oregon region was 
under the absolute sway of a British fur company, at first the North- 
west company of Montreal which, in 1820, was merged in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company of England. The able, far-sighted chiefs of that Com- 
pany early determined to keep all north of the great River of the 
West as British Territory. To that end, in 1825, they moved their 
principal establishment from Fort George (now Astoria), on the 
south bank of the Columbia River, to Fort Vancouver, on the north 
bank. In 1833 they built Fort Nisqually on the Sound. In 1840 they 
opened farms on the Cowlitz and Nisqually Plains and stocked them 
with cattle and sheep; and in 1841 they brought out and colonized 
at those points with Canadian and Scotch settlers. 

The British Government strenuously upheld their contention. 
To them and to anyone knowing and contrasting the action of the 
two countries in supporting their people, there appeared no doubt that 
the Columbia River would be made the boundary, and all north of it 
became British soil. 

But this well-laid plan of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s chiefs 
was defeated by the advent of the American pioneer settlers with 
their ox-teams, their cattle, their plows and their rifles, and their 
reputation as fighting men earned at Bunker Hill, Saratoga and New 
Orleans. 

To them the people of this State owe a debt of perpetual grat- 
itude. But for them there would be no state of Washington. This 
beautiful land would be British soil and its inhabitants subjects of a 
European king. 

The patriotism of the Pioneers was put to an even séverer test by 
the Indian war of 1855-56. The war was not caused by aggression of 
whites upon Indians as has been erroneously claimed. Said Gov- 
ernor Stevens in his message to the Legislature of January, 1856: 
“The war has been plotting for two or three years, a war entered into 
by these Indians without a cause, a war having not its origin in these 
treaties nor in the bad conduct of the whites. It originated in the na- 
tive intelliigence of restless Indians, who foreseeing destiny against 
them, that the white man was moving upon them determined that it 
must be met and resisted by arms. We may sympathize with such a 
manly feeling, but in view of it we have high duties.” 

The Indians most closely in contact with the whites—all the 
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tribes on the Sound—remained friendly and at peace except the Nis- 
qualli who were largely intermarried with the Yakima, the chief in- 
stigators of the war, and the majority of the Nisquallies refused to 
take the war-path. The great unbroken tribes of the upper country 
east of the Cascades, the Yakima and Cayuse, instigated by Kamaia- 
kam, the leader, and Owhi, the diplomatist, brought on the war. 

Year after year they saw the long trains of immigrants pass 
through their country and settle like swarming bees upon the fertile 
plains of the Willamette. They saw the Indians there dispossessed 
of their hunting grounds and rapidly dying off the face of the earth. 
The tale of every Indian wronged, or who thought himself wronged, 
was borne with startling rapidity to their ears. Thus far their in- 
tercourse with the whites had been of immense benefit to them. The 
fur-traders supplied them with superior, weapons, blankets, and many 
articles of comfort and had greatly improved their condition. De- 
voted missionaries had labored among them for years, and with some 
success. By trade with the immigrants they were growing rich in 
cattle. But the actual occupation of the soil by the settlers filled them 
with alarm. Amid all these benefits the fear was fast growing into 
conviction that the fate of the Chinook and Wallamettes was the pres- 
age of their fate, and that the whites would pour with increasing num- 
bers into their country and appropriate it to themselves. In these 
two tribes, the Yakima and Cayuse, the desperate resolution was ex- 
tending and deepening itself to rise and wipe out the dreaded in- 
vaders ere it was too late. For several years the bold and turbulent 
spirit among them had been enlisting the disaffected Indians far and 
wide in a great combination designed to crush the unsuspecting whites 
simultaneously at all points by one sudden and mighty blow. Their 
emissaries visited the tribes on the Sound, Grays Harbor and Shoal 
Water Bay but met with no success except with their kindred among 
the Nisquallies. 

In the spring of 1853, General Benjamin Alvord, then a major 
and commanding the military post at the Dalles, heralded among the 
Indians of the upper country the approach of General Stevens with 
his exploring parties, and in reply was visited by a delegation of 
chiefs of the Yakima, Cayuse and Wallawalla who declared that 
“they always liked to have chiefs, Hudson’s Bay Company men, or 
officers of the army, or engineers, pass through their country, to whom 
they would extend every token of hospitality. They did not object 
to men hunting, or wearing swords, but they dreaded the approach 
of the whites with plows, axes and shovels in their hands.” Major 
Alford had largely dealt with and studied these Indians, and, more- 
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over, had confidiential information from Father Pandosy, a Catholic 
priest of the Yakima Mission. He became so impressed with the 
danger of an outbreak that he reported the facts and rumors to his 
superior, General Hitchcock, commanding the Pacific Department, by 
whom they were discredited, and Major Alford was soon afterwards 
relieved from the Dalles. Events were soon to prove that the magni- 
tude and imminence of the danger were even greater than he appre- 
hended, yet outwardly all was serene. The people were lulled into 
a complete sense of security. 

The blow fell in October, 1855, like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky. Settlers on White River and other places were massacred, miners 
and travelers in the upper country were cut off; Agent Bolon was 
murdered by Qualchin, the son of Owhi; Major Haller with a hun- 
dred regulars was forced to retreat by the Yakima. Another force of 
regular troops under Captain Maloney, after crossing the Cascades 
and entering the Yakima country, fell back to Fort Steilacoom. This, 
the only military post on Puget Sound, could muster barely one hun- 
dred soldiers and was so far from protecting the settlements that it 
called for and received the reinforcement of a company of volunteers. 
Fort Vancouver, the only other post, was but a handful in strength, 
and was reinforced by two companies of volunteers. But even this 
pitiful force was not to be used against the savage enemy, for Major- 
General John E. Wool, commanding the Pacific Department, disbanded 
the volunteer companies after they were mustered into the United 
States service, refused to take any active masures to protect the people, 
and loudly proclaimed both in his official reports and through the 
press that the war had been forced upon the Indians by the greed and 
brutality of the whites and that the former would be peaceful if only 
let alone and not treated with injustice. 

The settlers in dismay abandoned their farms and fled for refuge 
to the few small villages. They were all poor, having no reserves of 
money, food or supplies, and starvation stared them in the face if 
prevented from raising a crop. Moreover, there was a deficiency 
of arms and ammunition, for the Legislature had neglected the Gov- 
ernor’s recommendation to organize the militia, and the war depart- 
ment in consequence refused to issue arms and ammunition to the 
territory. 

In this emergency, when the country seemed overwhelmed and 
the future hopeless, the Pioneers rose at the call of their Governor 
as one man. Out of a population of scant 4,000 men, women and 
children, over a thousand volunteers took up arms, and inside of three 
weeks were in the field attacking the foe. 
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The old men, boys and families returned to their farms and 
held them with blockhouses and stockades. The merchants furnished 
food and supplies to the extent of their abilities, the settlers oxen and 
wagons, Portland, Victoria and San Francisco aided with supplies 
and munitions. The volunteers were organized in three battalions. 
While the northern battalion blocked the Snoqualmie Pass and guarded 
Seattle and the lower Sound, the central battalion under Major Gil- 
more Hays advanced across the Puyallup, and on March 10, 1856, 
broke the power of the hostiles at the battle of Connell’s prairie. The 
Indians, emboldened by their previous success, fought for five hours 
with a stubbornness that enabled the volunteers to inflict severe losses 
upon them. They were finally routed by a charge on their left flank 
by Captains Swindal and Rabbeson and a simultaneous attack in 
front by Captains Henness and White with a loss of 25 or 30 killed 
and many wounded. An hundred Yakima warriors aided the Nisquallies 
in this fight. The Indians now scattered and war parties doubled 
back behind the troops and killed men near Olympia. The southern 
battalion was brought over to the Sound from the Columbia River. 
The Indians were allowed no respite from attack and could find no 
refuge even in the densest swamps and thickets. The central bat- 
talion sent out strong parties to beat up the country of the White, 
Green, Cedar and Puyallup Rivers to the base of the mountains. 
Major Van Bokkelen, with Captain Smalley’s Company and 76 of 
Chief Patkamim’s Snoqualmie braves, swept the forests from the 
Snoqualmie to Connell’s Prairie, thence up the mountains to Naches 
Pass, thence northward along the foot of the range to and over the 
Snoqualmie passes. Captain Sidney Ford, with his Chehalis Indians, 
and Agent Wesley Gosnell with a party of friendly, or pretended 
friendly, Indians from the Squaxon reservation—own brothers to the 
hostiles these—scoured the swamps of the Nisqually and Puyallup. 
Lieutenant Pierre Charles with a force of Chehalis and Cowlitz In- 
dians scouted up the Newaukum and Cowlitz Rivers and captured a 
number of the enemy. 

The ladies of Olympia made blue caps with red facings with 
which these red allies were equipped to distinguish them from their 
hostile kindred. Another company under Captain E. D. Warbass 
built a blockhouse on Klickitat Prairie and kept scouting parties 
constantly on the move. Major Mason and his command searched 
the whole length of the Nisqually far into the Cascade Range, leaving 
their horses and plunging into the tangled forests on foot, and on one 
scout killed eight and brought in fourteen captives. Miller’s and 
Achilles’s companies joined in the work. Captains Howe and Pea- 
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body led detachments of the northern battalion from the Snoqualmie 
down through the unknown and trackless forest to Lake Washington 
and beat up the shores of the Lake. Lieutenant Neely led a party in 
canoes up Black River into the Lake and fell upon the camp of the 
hostiles just after it had been abandoned, which was filled with remains 
of cattle and goods plundered from Seattle and the settlers. 

Every blockhouse with its little garrison, every armed train and 
express as well as the numerous scouting parties, was constantly 
watching and searching for hostile Indians, and more than all, their 
own kindred, of whom Colonel B. F. Shaw declared “Blankets will 
turn any Indian on the sides of the whites” now joined in the hunt, 
and, stimulated by rewards, showed the way to all their secret hamlets 
and trails. 

Then the whole tangled region with its dense forests and almost 
impenetrable swamps from the Snohomish to the Cowlitz, 200 miles, 
was beaten up, the Indian resorts and hiding places, and trails searched 
out. It was in the midst of the rainy season that this aggressive cam- 
paign was waged, Amid constant rains and swollen streams the vol- 
unteers threaded the dripping forests where every shaken bough 
drenched the toiling soldier with another shower bath, following some 
dim trail, or often cutting or forcing their way through the trackless 
woods—heavy packs of blankets and rations on their backs, the axe in 
one hand, the rifle in the other. Scarcely would they return from 
one scout when they would be ordered out again. To every demand 
the volunteers responded with the greatest alacrity, spirit and forti- 
tude. The mounted men without a murmur left their horses and took 
to the woods as foot scouts. The southern battalion, who enlisted 
with the expectation of campaigning on the plains of the upper coun- 
try, promptly and cheerfully obeyed the order summoning them to the 
Sound, to the discomforts and hardships of the rains, forests and 
swamps. 

For two months after the fight of Connell’s Prairie the whole 
force thus incessantly hunted down the hostile with unrelenting vigor. 
The Indians thrown completely on the defensive, did not commit an- 
other depredation on all that long line of scattered settlements. They 
were driven and chased from covert to covert, their hidden camps and 
caches of provisions were discovered and destroyed, many were killed 
or captured, and by the middle of May over five hundred came in and 
gave themselves up and were placed on the reservations with the 
friendly Indians while the guilty chiefs and warriors fled across the 
Cascades and sought refuge among the Yakima. 
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Thus the war west of the Cascades was ended by the complete 
surrender or flight of the hostiles. 

In June the forts and blockhouses built by the volunteers on 
Puyallup and White Rivers, Connell’s Prairie and Camp Montgomery 
were turned over to the regular troops, and the volunteers on the Sound 
were disbanded in July. 

Starting from Camp Montgomery on June 12, Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. F. Shaw led a force of 175 mounted men of the central and south- 
ern battalions across the Naches Pass, traversed the Yakima and 
Walla Walla Valley without finding an enemy, and struck the hostiles 
in the Grand Ronde Valley, instantly charged and broke them and 
chased them fifteen miles across the valley, killed forty and captured 
all their provisions, ammunition and over 200 horses and mules, many 
of which bore the “U. S.” brand, and had been taken by the Indians 
from the regular troops. These captured animals sold at auction in 
Vancouver brought more than the cost of Shaw’s expedition. 

Shaw’s command marched via the Dalles to Vancouver except one 
company which Governor Stevens retained to protect his camp at a 
council with friendly and hostile Indians in the Walla Walla Valley 
in September and which rendered good service in repelling an attack 
of the hostiles. This company, too, marched to Vancouver, and all 
were mustered out in October. 

Thirty-five stockades, forts and blockhouses were built by the 
volunteers, 23 by the settlers and 7 by the regular troops. The dis- 
cipline and good conduct of the volunteers were remarkable and more 
creditable to them. All captured property was turned over to the 
quartermaster and properly accounted for. There was no case of 
murder or unauthorized killing of Indians by the volunteers, nor 
plundering, nor serious offenses of any kind. They were the best 
type of American settlers, brave, intelligent, self-respecting, and pa- 
triotic. They went into the war in self-defense and were determined 
to put it through as soon as possible. Their achievements form an 
example of patriotism of which their descendants and the whole State 
may well be proud, and one worthy of imitation at this time. 


Hazarp STEVENS. 


RICHARD DICKERSON GHOLSON 


In 1915, I published a little book on the Governors of Washing- 
ton, at which time the materials available for a biography of the third 
Territorial Governor were searched, the Library of Congress and the 
Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington were helpful, but only the smallest items of information 
were gleaned. The chapter on Governor Gholson was at that time 
closed with the sentence, “The search is still in progress.” 

One method of searching was the use of directories of American 
cities. From these were obtained a list of addresses of various Ghol- 
sons to whom letters of inquiry were sent. One reply was interesting 
and quite indicative of experiences in the Old South when slaves took 
the names of their masters. This Gholson said he would like to help, 
but he supposed we were looking for a white man, while he belonged 
to the black family of that name. 

The best reply to the letters was from L. T. Gholson of Kevil, 
Kentucky, who is a nephew of Governor Gholson. He kindly sent a 
brief manuscript and promised to render any further assistance in his 
power. Victor J. Farrar, Research Assistant in the University of 
Washington, while on a journey to his former home in New York 
State, took occasion to visit Kevil, Kentucky, and was rewarded by 
being able to glean a number of facts that make for a much better 
understanding of the man. 

First let us have the brief statement written by L. T. Gholson: 

“Richard Dickerson Gholson was born near Culpepper, Va., Jan- 
uary 31, 1802. 

“His father, William Jarrell Gholson, was Welch and English, 
his mother English and Cherokee Indian. He was educated in Vir- 
ginia, moved with his parents to Kentucky when a young man, studied 
law and soon rose to prominence among his people. 

“In the early fifties he went to Indian Territory with a view of 
locating and securing land which was due him as a Cherokee descend- 
ant, but, upon the protestation of his wife that she would never live 
among the Indians, he gave up the idea. He was an ardent supporter 
of President Buchanan, stumping the State of Kentucky for him in 
his race for the presidency and by whom he was appointed third 
Governor of Washington Territory. 

“He had been appointed assistant commissary of United States 
Volunteers in the Mexican War, June 26, 1846, with the rank of cap- 
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tain. His widow drew a captain’s pension until her death. Governor 
Gholson died at Troy, Tennessee, August 28, 1861, from injuries re- 
ceived from a runaway team. 

“He was married in 1826 in Kentucky to Miss Jane Martin and 
to this union eleven children were born. Two of these are now living— 
Mrs. A. L. Steel, Weatherford, Texas, and Mrs. S. F. Baker, Duncan, 
Oklahoma. The eleven children were as follows: 

1. Agnes, born 1827, married Seymore Puryear. 


2. Martin Frederic, died when a young man. 

8. Angelline, married Harlerson Millican. 

4. Richard D., Jr., died when young. 

5. Phoebe, died young. 

6. William Samuel, married Mary Brooks. 

7. Sarah, died when a child. 

8. Susan Frances, married Robert Wilson. 

9. Marguerite, died at age of 17. 
10. Birdine, married Les Shubert. 
11. Daniel, died an old bachelor at Lawton, Oklahoma, December 


10, 1913.” 

When Mr. Farrar called upon Mr. L. T. Gholson at Kevil, he 
was quite willing to add to the biography, but he felt as though he 
had written all the facts in his possession in that sketch. However, 
there was another source of information in that neighborhood. When 
his uncle had gone out to Washington Territory as Governor he took 
along his younger brother, Samuel, to act as his private secretary. 
Samuel had a sweetheart who afterwards married a man named Love- 
lace. She is now a widow, living near Kevil and she has a keen mem- 
ory. She remembered much about ‘“Dick’’ Gholson, as she called him. 

He was a tall, lean man with high cheek bones, black hair parted 
in the middle and falling down over his ears. He wore a square-cut 
black beard. His eyes were blue, but otherwise he had much the ap- 
pearance of an Indian. 

He was an eloquent orator and was passionately fond of politics. 
In fact he neglected his family to follow his political plans and 
schemes. One evidence of his method of “politics first and business 
afterward” was the way he conducted a little gristmill. He was rarely 
there to attend to the grinding, but he left all the necessary apparatus 
and farmers would grind their own grain and leave a portion to pay 
the miller. He built himself a large house so arranged that he could 
turn it into a sort of hotel when entertaining political guests or friends. 
He never held large numbers of slaves, just a few to care for his 
place. In all his political activities he was a thorough-going Demo- 
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crat and he most cordially hated the Whigs. He was very ambitious 
to become a Congressman, a Senator or to secure some other position 
that would allow him to live in Washington City. In that he was 
disappointed, but he did get to be Governor of Washington Territory. 

He had gone to Texas two or three times and acquired some 
property there. When he went to Washington Territory, he left his 
family on the property in Texas and the leave of absence he got from 
his new office was largely for the purpose of taking Mrs. Gholson 
from Texas back to their old home in Kentucky. 

Before he returned to his work in Washington Territory, great 
changes became imminent. Governor .Gholson wrote to Jeremiah S. 
Black, Secretary of State, that he would not serve even for a day 
under a Republican president and he resigned before President Lin- 
coln was inaugurated. 

Mrs. Lovelace says that Governor Gholson was quick-tempered 
and did not hesitate to draw his pistol when the argument gave any 
excuse for such added force. She says he would have had a part in 
the fighting for the Confederacy if he had the physical strength. She 
says he was suffering from tuberculosis. Even at that, he went from 
Kentucky into Tennessee to take some part when he suddenly died. 
Mrs. Lovelace says the home place in Kentucky was “full of Yanks’’ 
and they could not bring his body there for burial. He was buried 
in Tennessee. 

So far no picture of Governor Gholson has been found and his 
descendants fear none was ever taken. 

Epmonp S. Meany. 


DAVID THOMPSON’S JOURNEYS IN THE SPOKANE 
COUNTRY 


During the years of 1811-1812 David Thompson, the astronomer 
and geographer of the North-West Company of Canada (fur traders) 
and a partner in the Company, upon five different occasions visited 
Spokane House, which by his orders, but during his absence had been 
built in the summer of 1810; and in so doing traveled through that 
part of the state of Washington now commercially tributary to the 
city of Spokane. Mr. Thompson made entries daily in a journal which 
is now among the archives of the Province of Ontario, Canada, the 
text of which, as far as relates to these particular journeys, has been 
copied for the writer by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, of Toronto. It is proposed 
to present these parts of the original journal in series, with introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. 

These are of interest and value as the first written record of 
actual travel by white men through that part of the state of Wash- 
ington; also as indicating the importance of the general vicinity of 
the city of Spokane as a trade center in those early days by the con- 
vergence of Indian trails there; also as showing the actual residence 
of white men in that vicinity as early as 1810 and 1811, and prior to 
any settlement at Astoria, Oregon. David Thompson’s connection 
with the Spokane Country (or as he often termed it the “Skeetshoo 
Country”) has already been mentioned in this Quarterly (vi, 1) and in 
the Oregon Historical Quarterly (xii, 195). 

David Thompson’s first visit to Spokane House was in June, 1811, 
while on his remarkable trip that summer to the mouth of the Columbia 
River. With a small party of voyageurs he had crossed the Athabasca 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains during January; had passed the re- 
mainder of the winter at the west end of the Pass (Boat Encamp- 
ment); in the spring had ascended the Columbia River, portaged over 
to the Kootenay River, descended the Kootenay to the mouth of Fisher 
Creek at Jennings, Montana, and there packed his trading goods on 
horses and proceeded by the Kootenay Indian road south to the Sa- 
leesh, or Flathead Country; and there built a canoe in which he trav- 
eled down Clark’s Fork River and across Pend Oreille Lake, and down 
the river of the same name. On the 8th of June he had arrived at 
a camp of the Indians residing near and opposite to the Calispel River; 
a favorite place for Indians because of the abundance of camas in 
the meadows (known as the Root Plains) north of Calispell Lake. 
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Mr. Thompson called these the Kullyspell Indians, and included in 
their habitat the borders of Pend Oreille Lake, which he called Kully- 
spell Lake. A little over thirty years later Father DeSmet estab- 
lished a mission at this same place. 

The melting snows caused very high water that June of 1911, 
and the low lands were all inundated. Mr. Thompson’s camp on June 
8th and 9th was near the present town of Cusick, Pend Oreille County, 
Washington. He at once sent two of his men, Boulard and Coté, with 
an Indian guide, to Spokane House to announce his arrival. 

Beginning with June 10, 1811, Mr. Thompson’s Journal reads 
as follows: 

[1811] 


June 10th. 


Monday. A rainy morng. At 8 a. m. ceased & we loaded & went 
up abt. 114 m. to the Woods where we camped’ on dry ground, went 
a shooting, killed 2 Ducks & a Bittern, the last is larger by half than 
those on the east side of the Mountain, with fine blue wings & Body, 
brick coloured Breast. Hoole & Chas. Loyer? came to see us in the 
evening. 

June 11th. 
Tuesday. A very rainy morning & day. Traded Roots & a horse & 
colt for the Men, as the Roots alone gave a violent Cholic. Waited for 
the Men & Horses. 

June 12th. 


Wednesday. A misty morning but fine day, traded a few Roots & abt 
9 a.m. Mr. Finan McDonald,*® Boulard, Coté & a Spokane Ind. arrived 
with 10 horses, also Martin with 3 Horses. Abt. 10-2/3 a. m. set off 
to go to the end of the Lake,‘ from whence we set off, the Pt. of 
Woods on the No. Side, as beg. of the Root Plains bears N. 18 W. 1 
M. our Co. N. W. 34 M. down the River, we now turned out of the 
river & went over inundated Ground S. 10 W. 34 M. S. 3 W. 314 M. 
11.5 a. m. to 2.0 P. M. but waited for the Bon Vieux say 5’, we then 
put up to arrange the Goods, of which we arranged to major part for 
the Horses &c. 


1Near the present town of Usk, south and up the Pend Oreille River 
from Cusick, Washington. A wooded ridge extends southerly from here to 
Calispell Lake. 

2Free hunters and North West Company voyageurs. Jacques Hoole 
was a full-blooded Frenchman, and is mentioned at length by Ross Cox, 
Columbia River (ed. 1832), p. 171. 

8A clerk of the North West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in the Columbia District continuously from 1807 to 1826, when he returned 
to the Saskatchewan District; for a detailed account of him consult Ross 
Cox, pp. 164-68. He was David Thompson’s principal assistant, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

4The southeasterly end of Calispell Lake; here the canoe was laid up. 
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June 13th. 


Thursday. A very fine warm day. Arranged the rest of the Goods, 
& at 8 a. m. set off, we held on abt. S. 20E. by the ©° 214 M. toa 
Lake on our right, this Lake® is obliquely more than 14 M. of the 
last Co., we went along the Lake abt. South by the © 5 or 6 M. to 
11144 a. m., when we stopped to bait the Horses, & carried all the 
Goods over a Bridge across a narrow of the Lake’ abt. 30 yds. wide. 
At 34 P. M. set off & held on abt. S. 10 or 15 W. by the © 5144 M. 
sharp walkg. to 3 P. M. when we crossed a Brook® of 12 yds. » 
belly deep of the Horses, and Weir, here are 7 Tents of Kullyspels, 
they are making a Weir for small Fish, we went abt. 14 M., crossed 
another Brook® of 6 yds. co from small Lakes at the foot of the high 
Banks, these Brooks run into the Skeetshoo River, we now went up 
high, but easy Banks & camped at 314 P. M. as there is no water 
near us. Co. say S. 30 W. 1144 M., the Country all day has been 
hilly, but fine tolerable clear woods, the Soil rocky & sandy, much 
Grass in places & plenty of shrubs of the willow kind, few Orrenials 


& those of the Chevruil. 
June 14th. 


Friday. A fine warm day. After trading a few furrs &c. set off at 
7 a. m. & held on abt. S. b. W. South to S. S. E. to South—Say 
South 9 M. walked smartly, trotted & Galloped over fine ground to 
Beaulieu’s Brook’® at 10 a. m. here we baited the Horses till 11 a. m. 
when we again set off & held on abt. South 6 M. to the River’? we 


then turned off abt. S. b. E. 114 M. to the House” of the N. W. Co’y. 
Thank Heaven for our good safe journey, here we found Jaco’ &c. 
with abt. 40 Spokane Families. 


5This character (a period within a circle) is used to represent the sun, 
and another character, similar to the figure eight written horizontally, for 
the word “across.” ° 

6Probably a beaver-dam lake bed which has since been drained lying 
between Calispel and Sacheen Lakes, Pend d’Oreille County. 

evere ee at the southwesterly end of Sacheen Lake; a bridge there 
to-day. 

sWest branch of Little Spokane River flowing from Horseshoe Lake, 
Pend d’Oreille County, into Ploika Lake, Spokane County, also mapped as 
Beaver Creek. 

9Now mapped as Hemlock Creek and emptying into the “brook” just 
mentioned. 

10Now called Dragoon Creek, Spokane County. Beaulieu was a French- 
Canadian freehunter and voyageur; name also spelled Boileau; first name 
not identified. He crossed the Rocky Mountains in 1807-08 with David 
Thompson. James Birnie of Astoria and Cathlamet and an officer of the 
North West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company for many years, 
married a Boileau, probably a daughter of this man. 

11The Spokane River about a half mile below confluence with Little 
Spokane River. 

12Spokane House; trading post of the North West Company and Hud- 
son’s Bay Company until 1826. : 

1sJacques Raphael Finlay, the clerk in charge there; an “intelligent 
sauteur,’ according to David Thompson. 
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June 15th 


Saturday. A very fine day. Obsd. for Longde. & Latde. 
Latde by © LL. M. A. Aug. 14th 
Mean Latde. 47° 47’ 4” N."* 
Longe. 117. 27. 11 W. 
Varn. 21° Kast. 
June 16th. 


We got a few Carp from the Spokane Indians & I arranged the 
Goods to be left here for the Trade. Gave a small supply to each of 
the White Hunters & traded Roots &c. 

Sunday. A very fine day. We got abt. 40 small black carp from the 
Indians—our Horse Meat now done. 

Stated in narrative form, Mr. Thompson was encamped on June 
10th and 11th on a low ridge of dry ground a little south and east of 
Usk on the bank of the Pend Oreille River, state of Washington; 
a mile down stream was a point of woods—also unsubmerged—which 
marked the edge of the bottom or meadow lands bordering the Calis- 
pell River southward to Calispell Lake. On the morning of the 11th, 
Mr. Finan McDonald (clerk) arrived with the pack animals and was 
at once sent back to the southerly end of the Lake, while Mr. Thomp- 
son, with Hoole as a guide (Hoole was between eighty-five and ninety 
years old and seems to have gone by the nickname of Bon Vieux) 
proceeded by canoe to that point, it being always the habit of fur 
traders to transport goods by water just as far as possible. From 
the loading place at the Lake Mr. Thompson proceeded south, pos- 
sibly along the east side of Davis Lake, but more probably along 
an old lake bed that has since been drained, and came to Sacheen 
Crossing; to the west of Sacheen Lake the country was and still is 
more or less swampy, and filled with small ponds. Crossing to the 
higher ground, Mr. Thompson turned southwest to the waters of the 
Little Spokane River north of Eloika Lake, Spokane County, crossed 
over to the hill lands beyond and camped for the night before getting 
further away from water. The next day he proceeded on south, near 
or through Deer Park and across Dragon Creek, to the Spokane River 
and the trading-post of the Northwest company there. The trail used 
was noted by Mr. Thompson as the “‘Kullyspell Road.” 

The richness of the streams for beaver trapping is evidenced by 
the presence of French-Canadian freehunters, the blood of some of 
whom had descended to the families of well-known citizens of Wash- 

14The U. S. Weather Bureau records show the city of Spokane to 


be in Lat. 47° 40/ and Long. 117° 25’. Spokane House was very close to 
nine miles north and five miles west of the center of the city of Spokane. 
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ington and British Columbia. It may be remarked that Usk takes its 
name from the river and town of that name on the west coast of Eng- 
land, and that Sacheen is said to be the corruption of a similar name 
in Upper Canada. Cusick was named after the original land owner 
at that point. 

T. C,- Exuiorr. 


DOCUMENTS 


ANGUS McDONALD: A FEW ITEMS OF THE WEST 
Edited by F. W. Howay, William S. Lewis and Jacob A. Meyers 


Introduction 


Members of the McDonald family were among the first Scotch- 
men to engage prominently in the northwest fur-trade. John Mc- 
Donald, of Garth, was by his grand uncle, General Small, and an 
elder brother, Angus, bound out to the Northwest Company as clerk 
in 1791,1 and was prominent in the Columbia River district at the 
time of the Astor enterprise, 1811-1813. Retiring in 1816, John set- 
tled at Gray’s Creek, County of Glengary,’ where he died at a ripe 
old age. Another member of the family, Dr. Archibald McDonald 
of Leechkentium, Glenco Appin,*® after receiving a medical education, 
was appointed clerk and agent by Selkirk in the winter of 1812, and 
was prominent both in the Red River and Columbia River districts.* 

Our narrator, a nephew of Dr. Archibald McDonald, was born 
at Craig House, Loch Torridon,’ Ross-shire, Scotland, on October 15, 
1816. As a youth he received a good education and, in 1838, after 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, entered the employ of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, as an apprentice clerk, and spent his first 
winter in the North in the vicinity of Hudson’s Bay. In the minutes 
of Council of the Hudson’s Bay Company held at Red River in 1839 
Angus is mentioned as an apprentice clerk and assigned to the Flat- 
heads. In 1840 and 1841 he is mentioned as an apprentice clerk as- 
signed to Fort Simpson. In 1842 he was promoted to clerk and en- 
gaged for three years, from June 1, 1842, at 75 pounds per annum. 
In the minutes of Council for 1842 and 1843 he was assigned as clerk 
to Fort Nisqually. Later he was stationed for a time at Forts Hall 
and Boise, Idaho, but is not to be confounded with his namesake, Angus 
McDonald, interpreter and postmaster, serving in the vicinity at about 
the same time. Later he was transferred to Saleesh House in the 


Flathead country, in Montana, where he succeeded Mr. McArthur® 
at Fort Connah, in 1850. 


1L. R. Masson: Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie, ii, llff. 

2Province of Ontario, about 50 miles west of Montreal, Canada, where 
he died in 1860 at the age of 90 years. See George Bryce: Remarkable 
History of the Hudson’s Bay Company, p. 163. 

3On the south shore of Loch Leven, Northern Argyll-shire, about 25 
miles northeast of Oben, Scotland. 

ee Canadian Northwest (Canadian Archives, publications, No. 9), 
pp. O04, 


5An inlet to the ocean on the west coast of Ross-shire. 
6Frank McArthur. 
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As has been stated, Angus McDonald was a nephew of Dr. Ar- 
chibald McDonald of the Hudson’s Bay Company previously men- 
tioned and in charge of Fort Colvile from 1834 to 1844,’ and he suc- 
ceeded his uncle at that post in 1852* when he was promoted to the 
position of Chief Trader and made a shareholder in the Company. 
Angus McDonald remained in charge of Fort Colvile from 1852 to 
1872 and was one of the last Chief Traders of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to conduct a post within the territorial limits of the United States. 
In 1871 he sold out his interest to the Company® and removed to 
Montana in 1872-1873,'° where he engaged in stockraising until his 
death on February 1, 1889. 

About 1840 he took as a wife Catherine, a Nez Perce Indian, 
sister of “Eagle of the Light,” a chief of that tribe’; she died in 1892. 
The following children were born to them: John, Christina, Duncan, 
Donald, Annie, Maggie, Thomas, Alexander, Angus P., Archie, Jo- 
seph A., Angus C. and Mary.’* Several of these children reside in 
Montana: Duncan at Ravalli; Angus C. at St. Ignatus; Donald at 
Dixon; Angus P. at Camas. The daughter, Christina, lives at Spauld- 
ing, Idaho. 

Though he spent his entire life on the frontier, Angus McDonald 
was a student and a thinker; he was well informed, especially in the 
classics and philosophy. His strong opinions on religious and other 
subjects are disclosed by his writings. In the State Historical and 
Miscellaneous Library, at Helena, Montana, a number of his manu- 
scripts’* have been gathering dust for more than twenty years. It is 
not know when they were deposited or by whom.’* Among these are 


7Archibald McDonald signed the deed poll of 1834 as a Chief Trader; he 
was made a Chief Factor in 1842; he was succeeded at Fort Colvile by John 
Lee Lewis in 1844; on his retirement he took up his residence at Glencoe, 
St. Andrews, Quebec. 

s8Angus McDonald’s immediate predecessor at Fort Colvile was Alex- 
ander Caufield Anderson. After the abandonment of Vancouver in 1862, 
Colvile was made the headquarters for the Hudson’s Bay Company’s busi- 
ness for the Okanogan, Kootenai and Flathead sections—in fact of every- 
thing in the “Inland Empire.” 

9Fort Colvile was vacated by the Hudson’s Bay Company on June 1, 
1872, when Angus McDonald moved all goods and property to Kamaloops, 
B. C. Prior to this in the sixties Angus McDonald had been interested in 
the settlement and appraisement of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s claims 
against the United States. 

i1oAngus McDonald claimed the old trading post site as his home until 
1873-4; the old Hudson Bay Colvile ranch is now owned by his son, Duncan 
McDonald, of Ravalli, Montana. 

11Authority of McDonald’s daughter, Mrs. Christina McDonald Will- 
iams. 

12History of North Washington, p. 201; verified by Mrs. Williams. 

13None of the manuscripts are signed by Angus McDonald. The hand- 
writing has been identified by Mrs. Williams as that of her father, and 
she states that some of his writing was done when visiting her at her 
home at Kamloops and Shuswap, on the Thompson River in British Co- 
lumbia. 

14Mrs. Williams states that some time after her father’s death her 
brother, Duncan McDonald, delivered a number of Angus McDonald's manu- 
scripts to the late Judge Knowles of Missoula and Helena, Montana, for 
publication, and that these manuscripts, now in the library, may be the 
ones formerly in the possession of Judge Knowles. 
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a number of long poems and several plays—one, a tragedy, based on 
the Whitman massacre. They all show wide classical reading and 
considerable literary ability. The following manuscript, “A Few 
Items of the West,” is presented through the courtesy of Mr. W. Y. 
Pemberton, Librarian of the State Historical and Miscellaneous Li- 
brary of Montana. 

From a reading of the manuscript, it is evident that Angus Mc- 
Donald had in mind a description of the trip from the Flathead coun- 
try in Montana to Victoria, B. C.; and he has included in this de- 
scription personal reminiscences of a number of separate trips taken 
over this route by him at various times; and, though no dates are men- 
tioned, the text indicates that the first of these trips was probably 
taken about 1860, and the last undoubtedly between the months of 
April and December, 1881. Major A. B. Rogers of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad survey came to the Province in April 1881, while Mr. 
W. H. Lowe, of Osoyoos, died in December, 1881. The reference to 
the assassination of the Russian Tzar and to Guiteau lead to the same 
conclusion. 

The editing of the manuscript has been collaborated by Hon. F. 
W. Howay, F. R. S. C., of New Westminster, B. C.; Mr. Jacob A. 
Meyers, of Meyers Falls, Washington; and the undersigned; the foot- 
notes indicate by whom they were prepared.—Wi.u14M S. Lewis. 


A Few Items of the West 


Leaving my home fronting the precipitous ridge of Coul-hi-Cat, 
now known by the tamer name of Mission Ridge, I camped on Kamass 
Plain. This Coul-hi-cat, the western of the three great bars of the 
Rocky Mountains, forms the eastern boundary of the Flathead Reser- 
vation, and in its sublime grandeur overlooks one of the most beautiful 
5 The Jesuit Mission, established in 1853 is on 
one of its western rivulets called Sin a Jial a min,* from a band of elk 


valleys of America.’ 


15For another description of this valley and the mountains see Therese 
Eroderiok: The Brand. (Harriman Book Co. Seattle. 1909.) pp. 21, 22.— 

16This mission, the second to be established within the boundaries of 
the present state of Montana, was first begun some time in 1844 by Fathers 
Peter De Smet and Adrian Hoecken, and then located on the east bank 
of the Pend Oreille River, about opposite the present town of Cusick, 
Wash., but was abandoned on account of inundations and moved to its 
present site in September, 1854, by Father Hoecken. The Saleesh or Flat- 
head word “Sin-a-jail-a-min,” or ‘“Sn-i-el-e-men,” means where they were 
surrounded. The Indians have given this name to the Mission also, and 
call one of the peaks of the Mission range “Sin-yal-e-a-min.’ Some say 
that it designates the place where the Flatheads surrounded their ene- 
mies, the Blackfeet; though Angus McDonald’s statement, on knowledge 
received nearly three-quarters of a century ago, is the better authority. 
a RL: similar word denotes “meeting place” or “rendezvous.’—W. 
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in days of yore once surrounded there. My home six miles due north 
of it is called Kootle tzin ape,’" from an alley formed by two birches and 
willow groves on the left of the stream. Here then was begun by 
McArthur’ and finished by me the last Post’® established by the Hud- 
son Bay Company in the Territories of the U. States. The Reser- 
vation itself is divided by the Flathead River and the Blackhorse or 
the Flathead Lake, as it sweeps down from British Columbia, and each 
of its many generous little tributaries have stories enough for a 
hundred Othellos or Macbeths. The dark cliff of the Symbols over- 
looking the lake, the mount of the Rattlesnake’s horn, the plains of 
the Kamas, and the Peak of the “familiar,’®° once the Sinai of 
Montana’s Red men, but now named after myself, are a few items yet 
to be described long after this generation will find their mouldering 
ranches in the “Land of the Leal.’’* 

The great precipices of Coul-hi-Cat chiefly front the north. Their 
impassable perpendiculars are implied and expressed in that name.?? 
The force originally upheaving that lofty ridge would appear to have 
been somewhat swayed from the south like an ocean billow of a longer 
incline behind him than his forward prow, and the McDonald?* twin 
peaks soar in looming spirally southward, as if when in a molten state 
they had been pressed from their vertical dip by a southwestern hur- 
ricane, which leaves them now treeless and naked to the sight, like 
twin spiral frozen flames. The western of them is that one of the 
“Familiar” ascended by the red men to commune with the apprehend- 
ed, tho’ unknown Everlasting, and to finally know as much as Beecher 
or Wiseman knows today in not knowing whence we came and whither 
we go. 

In this plain of the Kamas, we hear no more the voice of hun- 
dreds of men and women, keeping time to the wild pathetic strain of 
the San-ka-ha,?+ the red man’s farewell before he leaves for battle. 
To hear it sung by five or six hundred voices in a calm, starry night on 

i7Literally this means “the inclosed door to his immediate surround- 
ings.” The Flathead Indians have another name for the McDonald place: 
“Lnemele”’; what this means I am unable to state-—W. S. L. 

isFrank McArthur. Mount McArthur of the Mission Range (elev. 8,200 
ft.) is named after him.—W. S. L. 

19Fort Connah.—J. A. M. 

20Used in the sense of “familiar spirit’; the peak whereon the Indians 
went to commune with their guardian spirit. The Indian name for the 
Mount of the Rattlesnake’s Horn is “Ha-who-la Ca-a-mean-means.’—wW. 
Ss. L. 

21A reference to the exquisite song by the Scotch authoress, Caroline 
Oliphant. Leal is here used in the sense of true, faithful_—W. S. L. 

22It is difficult to identify this word “Coul-hi-cat” from McDonald’s 
phonetic spelling; it is evidently some form of the Kalispell word ‘“Kuel- 
chi,’ meaning “to turn upside down.’—W. 8S. L. 

23Named after our narrator, Angus McDonald.—J. A. M. 

24San-Ra-ha means “the trails.’ The common name among the Indians 
for any chant is “N-Kune.” The particular chant referred to by Mr. Mc- 


Donald is called “Kaes-chshinim’”’ and means ‘‘to follow,” or better, “We 
follow—we attach ourselves to the party.’—W. S. L. 
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the plains of Montana, is a rare thing, never, perhaps to be heard 
again. The Mothers and Sisters, always the most tender, could not 
for a moment stand its thrilling notes, and they wept loud and deep 
for those that were and were not. In 1850 at a great gathering of 
Indians to dance this staid, insisting strain, I stripped with the leading 
men, painted with vermillion the groves and dimples of my upper 
body mounted my black buffalo charger with my full eagle feather 
cap and cantered round and round with them, keeping time to the 
song. This new sight of a white man to them and to myself they 
never forgot to speak of. 

Not a soul occupies this plain now, but a solitary Indian rancher 
called Nichola. His wife untied from my saddle a goose J had killed, 
saying she wanted the feathers. On telling her to wish me well on my 
trip, after she ate it, she laughed and thanked me heartily. 

On passing the timber mountains of the reservation’s western 
line, we pass many an old hidden Blackfoot fort, occupied in the days 
of blood, and enter the Horse Plains, where in days gone all the 
tribes of Missoula County and more were wont to congregate and 
trade with the H. B. Boats dispatched from Colvile for that purpose. 
Here a war party of Blackfeet took all our horses from us once and 
we narrowly escaped the entire destruction of our party; as our horses 
grazed untied however they did not trouble themselves with taking 
our scalps. They were sixty well armed, while we were only five 
with two guns. The “Horse Plains’ is not so called in Indian, but 
Comkanee,”® from a yellow granitic boulder, resembling in shape the 
upper part of the human body. Frequent offerings were made in good 
will, in past days, to that same stone. This plain will be a place of 
much resort and value in days hence. 

Leaving it we pass the Bad Rock, which is now partially leveled 
and blasted (but in my early days was the steepest pass for pack 
horses in Montana) and come to Thompson Falls, named after the west- 
ern traveller of that name”®; above them was an old H. B. Post?" last 

25Comkane, probably meant for Com-kin or Kom-kan, meaning “the 
scalp of the head”; from the roots Kom, ‘take,’ and Kan, “hair.” The 
word for scalp is “Sock-a-kim.” These personified rocks and places, where 
the passer-by is required by Indian custom to leave an offering, are some- 
what common in the northern Indian country. See account of the Painted 
Stone Portage, Franklin’s First Journey, pp. 40-41. The “He-He Stone” at 
the headwaters of the Tonasket, between Ferry and Okanogan Counties, 
and the “Custom Rock” in the Coeur d’Alene River, are of this class, and 


each has an interesting legend. It is also the custom of the Saleesh In- 


dians to deposit small articles each year upon the graves of the departed 
ones.—W. S. L 


26David Thompson, surveyor and trader of the Northwest Company of 
Merchants of Canada.—J. A. M. 

2701d Hudson’s Bay Company’s post ‘“‘Saleesh House,” first established 
by David Thompson in October, 1809, and intermittently occupied by the 
various companies until 1847, as stated. The description given places the 
site of the post on the Dubia place, on the first bench above Clark’s Fork, 
one and one-half miles south from Woodin, on the N. P. R. R.—J. A. M. 
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occupied by myself and party in 1849. Many a fine Buffalo tongue and 
boss** and many a glass of the best Cognac that ever crossed the 
Atlantic was served in that Sylvan building; not a vestige of it now 
remains. Where the stirring reel of “Gille Cruback’”’ and the 
solemn strains of the “Flowers of the Forest’? were whistled and 
sung, and where we were glad to hear once a year from Europe, 
though seldom, if ever, from the United States, is now covered with 
Montana’s mountain ryegrass and evergreen Kenekenek. The wolf 
and fox may howl there, and the cock of the hills and meadows dance 
there, but we say like the old Bard, “When will it be morn in the 
grave to bid the slumberer awake!’’”® 

Continuing our descent through the forests of the Pend ’d’ Oreille 
for about fifty further miles, I came to where I once camped with 
two fathers of the Jesuit society. One of them had his clarinet and 
my two daughters (Christina and Maggie) being with us he blew on 
his instrument some of the best old airs of Scotland, and they ac- 
companied him with their voices and the locality being most favor- 
able to assail its echoes, nature made splendid return to the notes 
they gave her, and I could distinguish five full reverberations of the 
airs they played, away in the mountains on the other side of the 
river after they ceased playing. The fascinating swell which the 
ancient Columbian forests and hills lent to the music of their in- 
truders, was a grand accompaniment. As the father played well and 
“Lochaber” being one of the master strains of the British Empire, I 
thought I could hear some of the fallen angels beat it out of the 
rocks after the father ceased. This is said to be the master tune 
played by James Gowy (?) over to Ireland; no better could suit a 
dying Empire. It is a Gaelic air called “Gleann a garradh na’n 
Craodbh,” or “Glengary of the Trees.” France, Italy and Germany 
and also Spain made claim to this tune, but Scotland finally proved 
her own to be her own. It is probable that some ancient Celtic Monk 
in the Caledonian Valley was the true father of it. The present 
English words by Burns do not roll to the measure of that splendid 
air as well as its native Gaelic ones: “Ge binne cuach ’s ge binne 
smeorach, ’s ge binne coisir ’s gach crann,” and so on. These are by 
Ross. 


28The boss is the hump of fat and gristle on the shoulder of the buffalo. 
—J. A. M. 

29This quotation from ‘“‘The old Bard” after considerable search is still 
obscure.—W. S. L. This is not biblical; it has a tinge of Ossian, and may 
possibly appear in Macpherson’s forged Ossian poems, supposed to be a 
translation from some old Gaelic bard; writings that would appeal to such 
a man as McDonald. The reference to “Lochaber” in the following para- 
graph and the “English words by Burns” can not be to the words now 
universally used, beginning ‘‘Farewell to Lochaber, farewell to my Jean.” 
These are by Allan Ramsay, 1686-1758.—F. W. H. 
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About forty more miles of green and burnt forests of magnificent 
growth and we are at the Pend’d’Oreille Lake. In a sequestered basin 
right in front of us, but entirely unseen and unvisited by travellers 
stand the oldest chimneys now on the Columbian waters.*° They are 
of stone and stand up yet from the debris of their wrecked buildings 
like stumps of the previous world. They are the chimneys of Phinan 
McDonnen*™ of Glengary, one of the very first pioneers of the west, 
and grandfather to Mrs. J. P. Higgins,*° and a bough of the same 
tree as my own. He is said to have been a powerful** man and a 
trader of the Northwest Company. 

About 180 more miles brings us to Colville, where I dine with 
the officer in charge, who has a very beautiful young son. Col. Gib- 
son’s wife is this officer’s sister. I saw her at my home in Montana. 
The Colville Garrison is fifteen miles from old Fort Colvile, after 
which the whole valley is named. It was named after Gen. Colvile** 
of the H. B. Co., who did not put two Is in the last syllable of that 
name, as they now erroneously do. This Fort was built by General 
Harney as a defense for the boundary Commissioners running the 
Oregon international line.*° Harney after nearly embroiling the west 
in a war was recalled at the suggestion of General Scott who was sent 


soThese ‘oldest chimneys’ were those of David Thompson’s Northwest 
Company's “Kullyspell House,” built by him and his party in September, 
1809. Finan McDonald, one of the party, occupied it in subsequent years 
more than any other. It was abandoned in December, 1811. The site is 
on the Fred Owen place, Lot 2, Sec. 24, Twn. 56 North, Range 1 East, Boise 
Meridian. The chimneys of “Kootenay House” on Toby Creek, B. C., were 
built in July, 1807.—J. A. M. 

81A distant relative of our narrator. The name does not appear in the 
list of ‘Commis, engages et voyageurs,’’ 1804, in the appendix to Vol. I of 
Masson's Les Bourgeois. It is given as Finan McDonald in the lists of 
employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1821-1825. He was born at 
Inverness, Scotland, and first appears at Rocky Mountain House in the 
fall of 1806. See Coues: Henry and Thompson Journals, i, 279. His subse- 
quent history is recorded by David Thompson and others. See note in 
David Thompson’s Narrative (ed. J. B. Tyrell), pp. 378, 379; Ross Cox: 
Columbia River (London, 1832), i, 316-324. The latter author gives an 
excellent account of his physical appearance and prowess, and dominant 
characteristics. The last mention of him that I have been able to find 
states that he was badly gored by a buffalo on July 1, 1827, on the plains 
east of Fort Vermillion. David Douglas Journal (Wesley & Son, London, 
1914), pp. 270, 271; Edward Ermatinger’s Journal (Transactions of The 
Royal Society of Canada), Vol. vi, Sec. 2, pp. 87-89.—W. S. L. 

82Probably S. P. Higgins, who was with Governor I. I. Stevens as a 
wagonmaster with the rank of sergeant from St. Paul to Fort Benton, and 
as packmaster thence to Vancouver in 1853; courier, Fort Vancouver to 
Cantonment Stevens, in March and April, 1854.—J. A. M. 

33See Ross Cox: Columbia River, i, 316-324—W. S. L. 

s4Andrew Colville, deputy governor, 1839-1852; governor, 1852-1856. A 
son, Eden Colvile, was for a time director; 1871-1880 deputy governor; 
and 1880-1889, governor. Willson: The Great Company (Toronto, 1899), 
appendix, pp. 531-532.—W. S. L. 

s5Erected by order of General Harney and first named “Harney’s De- 
pot,” later changed to Colville—J. A. M. Four companies of the Ninth 
Infantry, under command of Major Lougenbell, arrived on the flat near 
Mill Creek, about three miles from the Colville River, on June 21, 1859, 
and the erection of log barracks for a four company post was at once 
commenced. This was completed late in the fall, and the American Bound- 
ary Commission under Captain Parke wintered there. The post was occu- 
pied until the troops were withdrawn in 1881; it was definitely abandoned 
in 1882. The old buildings were removed by settlers and are now scat- 
tered up and down the Colville Valley for twenty-five miles—wW. S. L. 
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to the Georgian Gulph and Puget Sound to investigage his conduct. 
From what I know I have no doubt Scott was an enemy of Harney’s 
and he reported Harney’s doings to Washington in a damning light.*® 
I was at the American review of their 700°’ troops on San Juan. The 
British had no land troops there, but two of their frigates** covered 
the American camp with their guns. The Americans had only three 
unsheltered guns*® that could reach the frigates. As the troops started 
to parade, I went to look at the guns about a half mile from the parade. 
They were sentineled by one man. Curious to know how he felt and 
believing him to be an Irishman, I said a word or two in Gaelic, then 
said “You are an Irishman.” “Yes, I am.” “Are they going to fight 
about this little island?” “I do not know.” ‘How would you like 
to fight against the flag of your own country?” The man with a quick 
lift of his rifle, and a more advanced lift of his foot said, “I would 
like to see old England catch a good drubbing anyhow.” Leaving 
him loading his pipe and bidding him good day in the ancient Celtic 
of Scotland, I went my way thinking that there is some account be- 
tween Erin and England that never was squared. 

Although Governor Douglas and Colonel Hawkins, the British 
Commissioner, were rather in favor of a war, the lucky arrival of Ad- 
miral Baines*® muzzled their desires in a council of war held at Vic- 
toria, where he told the Governor that if ordered to attack the Amer- 
ican camp on San Juan he would refuse doing it, and he hooted the 
idea of raising a war with America for such nonsense, it having as re- 
ported been started by a personal quarrel] over a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s pig.* The British Commissioner was then sent to London 


36In Ex. Doc. No. 65, 36 Cong. 1 Sess., pp. 190-191, will be found, con- 
cisely stated, Scott’s opinion of Harney—F. W. H. 

37This figure would appear to be excessive. In the document above 
referred to, on page 28, Harney says that they were “in all nine companies, 
say five hundred men.” Later, on page 49, the exact number is given as 
461.—F. W. H. 

38At the outset of the San Juan trouble there were in the vicinity the 
following ‘British men-of-war: Tribune, Captain Hornby, 31 guns; Pylades, 
Captain deCourcey, 21 guns; Pape Captain Prevost, 21 guns; and Plump- 
er, Captain Richards, 10 guns.—F. 

s9The American force had es ro pounders taken from the Mas- 
sachusetts, one 6-pounder, and five mountain howitzers. See H. Ex. Doc., 
No. 65, 36 C., 1 S., p. 49.—F. W. H. 

40Rear Admiral Robert Lambert Baynes, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Station, 1857-1860, Flag-ship Ganges, 84 guns. Viscount Milton, in 
his History of the San Juan Water Boundary Question, p. 284, says: ‘The 
Admiral was complimented by the British Government for the line of con- 
duct adopted by him.” Captain Hornby, on the other hand, wrote to his 
wife (see Life of Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, p. 68) on Dec. 4, 1859: “T 
hear that the Governor has got much praise in England for keeping peace 
with the Yankees. That is rather good, when one knows that he would 
hear of nothing but shooting them all at first and that peace was only 
preserved by my not complying with his wishes as I felt he was all in 
the wrong from the start.’’—F. W. H. 

41Lyman A. Cutler and the historic pig. See the pig story in slightly 
different versions in H. Ex. Doc., No. 65, 36 C., 1 S., pp. 10, 138, and 14.— 
BY We et 
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for final instruction,*? and the old salt’s prudence was highly ap- 
proved of. Dining with him and the Hudson Bay Governor Dallas, 
I found him a plain, little, big-hearted, unassuming, lowland Scotch- 
man, lame, but full of salt and fresh fun. As the frigate awaiting 
final orders to fire on the American camp in San Juan, hove to out- 
side of Victoria harbor, the sound of the Admiral’s guns was a wel- 
come lay to the eager tars that crowded the decks to know what it 
was. He had been on a cruise on the Pacific, and had now luckily 
arrived at a very serious moment. As soon as his flag was distin- 
guished by the frigate, she steamed out to salute him and tell her 
tale, which no sooner done than the lame, grey-headed little sailor said 
“Tut, tut, no, no the damned fools.” 

This Colville Garrison is built in about 300 yards square, manned 
by three companies of troops, horse and foot. I was on a given evening 
at tea with the Major in charge. Important news was expected from 
the east. The major*® was a kind but short-sighted** man. While both 
of us stood in his door chatting about “Coming events that cast their 
shadows before them,” I said yonder surely gallops the express and 
there is a swift shadow coming straight here across the square. The 
tall, excited shadow in the shape of Lieut W. U. S. Army, handed 
the mail hurriedly to the Major and sprang as suddenly away saying, 
“God Damn them they have opened the ball and fired on Sumpter,” 
and he left at once, going down the Columbia in a canoe to join the 
southern army.*® 

Fifteen miles and I stand in old Fort Colvile, the prettiest spot 
General McLellan said he saw on the Columbia River. I was in charge 
here in 1853 when Governor Stevens met here. I had full instruc- 
tions as to the hospitality and the discretion of it entirely trusted to 

42Captain Pickett landed on San Juan Island on July 27, 1859. Captain 
John Summerfelds Hawkins, R. E., the British commissioner for the land 


boundary, sailed for England on the Pylades on August 3, 1859, via San 
Francisco.—F. W. H. 

43Major Pinkney Lougenbeel, in charge of the building of “Harney 
Depot.”—J. A. M. On November 17, 1861, Major James F. Curtis, Second 
Infantry, California Volunteers, relieved Major Lougenbeel, who started at 
once for Walla Walla with his command.—wW. S. L. 

44Shortsighted; that is, nearsighted.—J. A. M. 

45Lieutenant N. Wichliffe left the Colville garrison in the spring of 
1861.—J. A. M. Four companies of the Ninth Infantry were then stationed 
at the Fort. In the spring of 1861, Companies C, Captain Frazier, and I, 
Captain Archer, were ordered east to take part in the war.’ Both these 
captains, with Captain Fletcher, and Lieutenants Harvey and Wichliff, all 
of the Ninth U. S. Infantry, resigned and joined the rebel forces. The War 
Department records show: That Nathaniel Wickliffe, of Kentucky, was 
appointed second lieutenant, Ninth U. S. Infantry, on June 30, 1855; was 
promoted to first lieutenant on March 15, 1861, and that he resigned on 
May 17, 1861, from Fort Colville, Washington, and subsequently joined the 
Confederate Army. That thereafter he was appointed first lieutenant, C. 
S. A.; served as captain and assistant adjutant-general to Generals A. S. 
Johnston and Preston; was appointed lieutenant-colonel to the Fifth Mis- 
sissippi Cavalry, C. S. A., on July_3, 1862, and was recommended for pro- 
motion to be brigadier-general, C. S. A. No further record of him has 


been found, nor has his place of residence in Kentucky at the time of 
his appointment been found.—W. S. L. 
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myself. The Governor had ample credentials from the east crossing 
the Rocky Mountains by the Hell Gate defile. McLellan met him here 
with an escorting party from Puget Sound. I had fifty imperial gal- 
lons of extra rations to entertain the gentlemen. McLellan drank but 
little, The Governor was rather fond of it and laid back about ten 
on the first night to sleep the darkness out.*® His last words that 
night were “Mac this is powerful wine.” All hands had been steeped 
during the day and found the grass and their blankets the best way 
they could. As all the party had disappeared McLellan began to sip 
the juice of the vine more freely and we sat on the old sofa together, 
as closely as space allowed. Having to undergo the hospitalities of 
the day to all hands, I felt my grog inviting me to go to my blankets. 
But I was well trained to that splendid brandy and in prime of life 
too, and hard to make me give in at it. Suddenly the General put his 
arm around my neck and whispered in my ear “Mc, my proud 
father too was at Culloden,’*’ and he quietly slipped down off the 
-sofa to the floor. I soon made the sofa an easy place for him and he 
and the Governor snored the night till daylight. This spree has been 
spoken of, God knows where not; McLellan Spoke of it in the Creman 
[Crimean] when sent as one of the Commissioners to observe military 
arrays and genius of the France-British and Russian armies. 

When the Columbia is up in June, the sound of the Colvile Falls*® 
on a silent summer night is very grand. All the congegated water 
from Ross Hole to the smallest spring of Condi River*® are massed in 
that torrent. Its Indian name is Schonet Koo, meaning Sounding 
Water. Salmon as heavy as one hundred pounds have been caught. 


46George B. McClellan and surveying party from the west crossed the 
Columbia Riveer at this point on October, 18, 1853. Governor Stevens ar- 
rived there from the Spokane River at 9 P. M. the same day and Angus 
McDonald sent a note to McClellan at his camp a mile from Fort Colvile. 
The surroundings of this drinking bout are not as recorded by Governor 
Stevens in his Railroad Reports and it is possible that it should be con- 
sidered as “Old Settlers’ Reminiscences.” See U. S. Pacific R. R. Reports, 
Vols. 1 and 12.—J. A. M. 

47Culloden—trom Cullo’den Moor, a heath four miles east of Inverness, 
Scotland, where on April 27, 1746, the Duke of Cumberland defeated Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart (the Pretender) and his adherents and put an end 
to the attempts of the Stuart family to recover the throne of England. 
This was the last battle fought on the soil of Great Britain.—W. S. L. 

48Colvile Falls, Kettle Falls, Ilthkoyape Falls of David Thompson, 1811; 
Quiarlpi Falls (Basket Falls) of Lieutenant Johnson, 1841, so called from 
the Indians’ catching the salmon there in baskets. The total fall is 26 to 
28 feet, and there is a great change in the current at different stages of 
water. The salmon are thrown to the surface and in sight by the boils, not 
whirlpools, when speared. The Indian name for the falls is Swah-niquet 
(pronounced as unique).—J. A. M. These were the Chaudiere Falls of the 
voyageurs. For another description see Paul Kane, Wanderings of an Art- 
ist Among the Indians of North America, pp. 308, 309.—W. S. L. 

49Condi; the Canoe River, the north head of the Solum bie River.—4J. 
M. See James G. Swan: Northwest Coast, p. 121.—W. S. 
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in those falls. A little gray log mill®°® of 15 by 25 feet belonging to 
this establishment, ground for years all the flour that was consumed 
between the head waters of the Colorado and Peace River. Annual 
gatherings of the Columbian Indians were wont to meet here. Foot- 
racing, horse-racing, wrestling and archery used to be the fun. 
Adultery was punished by death, and the moral commands instilled into 
their children by these wild and hispitable red men were equal to any- 
thing that either Moses or Christ ever said, but the insidious and 
overbearing evils of the white man have been making heavy raids 
on their descendants, always the result with weaker nations before 
the strong.** 

The H. B. Company made all the Columbian boats here of the 
native Yellow Pine. Excellent beer and some superior whiskey were 
distilled and furnished for the Mess, but the laboring men fared on 
very simple rations; if simple, they were solid, however, such as flour, 
salmon, lard or tallow, venison and potatoes; no sugar or coffee or tea 
until later days; regular rations of such were issued. 

The Colvile Falls were the only ones of the Columbian River 
never run by us. Although their elevation is only about 20 perpendic- 
ular feet, no state of the water changes the pitch of the torrent, and 
the compact momentum is always so strong that the Company never 
ran it; and if they did not, it is certain that others did not try it. 
Salmon are taken at those falls by basket and spear. The spear in 
rest in the hand of a naked Indian standing on the foam drenched 
cliff is a fine picture. As the eager fish glances to the surface of the 
whirlpool, looking to his leap, he is pierced and dragged quivering 
ashore. Now and then, however, the spear man loses his life. I have 
known two athletic Indians seal their fate in this way. Having 
speared a strong fish, the suddent struggle and iron pressure of the 
mighty waters jerked these poor fellows from the dizzy standing, and 
falling headlong into those terrible whirlpools they never breathed 
again. The basket is a vessel made of stout hazel or birchen osiers 
hung to the lower edge of the Falls by a rope of the same boughs. The 

50The first mill is reported to have been erected in 1828.; some re- 
ports indicate as early a date as 1816. It was erected about 25 feet south- 
east of the present mill. In 1837 it was doing a custom business and 
grinding grain raised by the Indians in the Spokane country. The second 
mill, the “grey log mill,” was built by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1843, 
after the first mill had probably gone to decay. A Mr. Goudy superintended 
the erection of this mill and it became known as the “Goudy Mill.” The 


stones were dressed from rock secured near Kettle Falls. The third: mill 
was built by Mr. L. W. Meyers in 1872 and occupied the site of the old 
“Goudy Mill.’—W. S. L. 

5iFrom an intimate knowledge of the local Indians since 1869 I have 
formed a different conclusion. Young girls had no idea of chastity, but 
were allowed free license until mated. After choosing a husband they were 
kept straight by fear of their husband’s displeasure. “Huck-ha-hat-kin” was 
reputed by the local Indian to be the only squaw of the older ones that 
could be considered chaste.—J. A. M. 
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fish that fail in their leap are cast back and fall by scores into the 
ever open basket. When it is full, two strong, hardy men strip and 
club in hand go down through the drenching cold foam into the basket 
to knock the yet living in the head and heave them up or hand them 
up with the already dead. One basket has caught a thousand salmon 
in a day in this way. About fifteen minutes of that shivering spray is 
all they can stand and then a new relay of fresh men take their places. 
These splendid fish are so thickly crowded in the billows at the foot 
of the falls that I often thought they could be shot. This, however, 
the Indians would not allow. Probably the salmon is the cleanest 
and shyest of all fish. But the many fisheries now on the lower Co- 
lumbia established to can and export them are fast at work in de- 
stroying the noble supply, for they are no sooner above the Columbia 
bar than they are waylaid by numberless nets and their way to the 
spawning ground counter-marched by death. Wherefore, if not other- 
wise provided for, the extinction of the Columbia River salmon is only 
a question of time. A cloudless sky at eight o’clock in the morning 
and four in the evening are the best hours to see the salmon’s ascent 
against the falls of his native rivers. 

Fort Colvile was never attacked by Indians. When the Kay- 
oozas murdered their Protestant Missionaries in 1847, the Spokane 
Missionaries took refuge here.°*? There was a report, probably true, 
that one tribe of the Colvile tribes intended to kill all English speak- 
ing people of the Fort, but they never put their intention into practice. 

American, Englishman, Protestant, have only one term or distinc- 
tion in the Indian mind. To him they are all synonomous in being 
Soo-ha-pees.** Frenchman, or man of the Cross, is also the same to 
him, in being distinct in language and story to the So-ja-pee. An in- 

52The missionaries did not leave the Tschimokaine Mission until Wed- 
nesday, March 15, 1848, and arrived at Fort Colvile on Saturday, March 18, 
at noon. Thereafter several visits to the mission station were made by 
the men. On June 1, 1848, the missionaries and their families left Fort 
Colville for the lower country. See Diary of Mary R. Walker, 1847-1848, 
pp. 83, 94, and 103. In library of the University of Washington, and the 
Spokane Historical Society.—W. S. L. 

53S00-ha-pees. The Saleesh or Flatheads have three words by which 
to designate Americans or white people, other than “Frenchmen”: (1) 
“Soi-a-pi,’ (2) ‘Pik-skel-i-gu,” and (3) “Chipik-aze.’”’ The Spokane word 
for blue eyes is “Sch-pa-paas”; the Flathead word for gray eyes is “I-ch- 
pa-paas,” and the word “Soi-a-pi” and ‘‘Soo-ha-pees,” as given by McDonald, 
means blue or gray eyed. The Flathead word for white or pale is “Ipik” 
or “H-pike’; the word for human beings is “Kelig” (skeligu)’’ and the 
word ‘“Pik-skel-i-gue” is the combination of the two. The remaining 
word ‘Ch-ipik-aze” is the Flathead word meaning white all around; that 
is people who are white all over, white folks. The Flathead or Saleesh 
word to designate the Frenchman is ‘“‘Seme”’ (plural, “‘SSem-sem-ma’’); this 
is their word of exclamation or astonishment. It was probably given to 
the Frenchmen—the first white men to come among them—for the reason 
that the Indians thought these white men were supernatural—not of this 
world. An Indian account of the coming of the first white men (French- 
men) to the Spokane country states that “the Indians got word that a 
number of wonderful strangers were coming to the places where they 


were, and the simple Indians thought that if these wonderful ‘Frenchmen’ 
came they would die no more, etc.’—W. S. L. 
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teresting volume could be written on this old establishment, but I 
leave it here and proceed to the old British Boundary Barracks,™ built 
in 1860 by Col. Hawkins. Here I often dined with Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner. We often talked about the Heenan and Sayer fight.*° 
The Col. said he was advised by letters from England, sealed by par- 
ties present at the fight, that Sayers was undoubtedly overwhelmed 
in the struggle for that his knee at last gave way, and that his coun- 
trymen seeing it picked him up and made off with him. Three of 
his engineering officers, I see have since led the excavating expeditions 
to the Holy Land, perhaps searching for Abraham’s pipe or Solomon’s 
looking-glass. 

When Commissioner Hawkins was leaving he called to bid us 
goodbye and offered to sell me a fine double barre] English gun. The 
weapon was beautifully finished with some newly invented safeguards 
to the locks of it. The weapon he said was perfectly safe to handle, 
at the same time showing me how very safe it was by cocking and 
recocking it, and setting it to his shoulder, said he need not take it 
home, there being plenty of them in London whence it would take me 
some time to get them. I objected to the price, and as to the safety 
of the locks I, David like, would prefer my old simple weapon. In- 
sisting that this was superior and while again cocking his gun, bang! 
fired the charge right through the window, and the room made full 
of smoke, his fellow officers roared and I heartily joined them, while 
he swore excitedly at his own carelessness. However, taking it as 
an unaccountable accident he again began to press on me the value and 
safety of his gun, and while in the act of again uncocking the gun, 
bang! went the second shot right into the wall. We all roared with 
laughter, but he laid hold of the weapon by the muzzle and was going 
to mash it against the wall, when I laid hold of him and cooled his 
temper by telling him that he never used the weapon, that the locks 
were unacquainted with his hands, and that the Old Angel himself 
only made his grand mistake from his presumption. Finally we had 

54In 1859 the British Boundary Commission under Colonel Hawkins 
located its quarters and erected comfortable log buildings on the south 
side of the Columbia River, two miles above Kettle Falls, and about fifteen 
miles from the American post, the place being now occupied by the town 
of Marcus, Wash. One of the original buildings was still standing a few 
years ago. The work of locating; the boundary line by joint efforts of 
American and British engineers was completed in the spring of 1861 and 
Captain John G. Parke, in charge of the U. S. Boundary Commission, sold 
his surplus supplies and started east on August 6, 1861; Parke subse- 
quently attained the rank of Major-General during the Civil War. On April 
4, 1862, Major Hawkins of the British Boundary Commission, having like- 


wise sold his surplus supplies, abandoned his buildings and started for 
England, via Walla Walla.—wW. S. L 


55The Heenan-Sayer fight occurrel on April 17, 1860, when Tom 
Sayer, the then champion of England, fought a draw with John C. Heenan, 
the Benecia Boy, for $1,000 a side uncer the English prize ring rules. 
Sayer permanently retired from the ring after this battle, which was one 
of the noted sporting events of that gen2ration.—W. S. L. 
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him cooled down, drank us a hearty Deoch an Dorus (?) and bade 
me farewell. Thus much of her Majesty’s Commissioner. 

Here in this bench in the fall of 1854 was found the gold ‘that 
led to the finding of it in British Columbia. It was by Joseph Morel, 
who was then my teamster. The first authentic gold dug in Mon- 
tana was brought me from Flint Creek and assayed by a friend of 
mine and made known by me to Major Owens and a few other friends 
in 1850. I took charge of Colvile in 1852 and hinted at the golden 
geology of that country to our men. I had a little sack of black 
sand given to me by a friend from California, which I showed to our 
men. Morel had been out cutting a large tree for firewood and felt 
dry. He went and drank freely with his mouth deep into the Colum- 
bia. He saw some black sand of the kind I showed him in my lit- 
tle sack. Pulling off his old hat he put some of the gravel of the 
beach and water into it, and managed to shake it enough to see several 
scales of gold, bigger and smaller than a pin head remain in the hat 
after he poured the water out of it. He took a half a cup full home 
of this rare kind of stuff. It was gold indeed and no mistake. How 
much there might be of it. Perhaps it could be cut away up the 
Columbian Cliffs with chisels. The whole mountain might be full of 
it. Such were the anxious inquiries and suggestions made by us when 
winter came on and covered the country with ice and snow. Private 
information was sent to a few friends in Oregon about it. A few 
French Canadians and half breeds arrived early in the spring and 
fixed their Rocker Machines where Morel washed before. They 
washed about three dollars a day per man. On consulting with these 
men about the upper Columbia, whither I had sent a man accom- 
panying the H. B. Express to wash and prospect whatever and when- 
ever he could, two of them agreed to go in a canoe to meet the re- 
turn of that man and if possible find the present locality of this drift 
gold. In four or five days they returned, bringing three or four 
ounces of splendid gold scales from the mouth of the Pend O’Reille,*° 
where it leaps with a bound of about ten feet into the Columbia. There 
was a short thick brazen field piece, said to have been taken at the 
Heights of Abraham rusting in the Fort yard. It was twice loaded 
to the Muzzle with strong powder and twice lashed to a big stone 
with mountain buffalo cords. An old buffalo robe and a bear skin 
were hauled up on the flagstaff, instead of a flag we had not, a boat 

s6It is reported that coarse gold was found in the roots of a drift 
tree in the thirties. Mrs. Mary R. Walker in her journal mentions that gold 
was sent to England in 1847 and a watch charm made of it.—J. A. M. The 
short, thick brazen field piece, mentioned in the following lines, was re- 


cently donated to the museum of the Spokane Historical Society by the 
Stevens County Pioneer Society.—W. S. L. 
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was moored immediately and off we started. The little cannon made 
the opposing mountain answer him as if it has been a young earth- 
quake. When fired he rolled lashed to the boulder as if he had been 
a devil or a tortoise. In short, we went and found the Pend O’reille 
mines, the first found in British Columbia, save a few signs previously 
found sinking under the sea of Queen Charlottes Island. In the fall 
I sent 17 pounds weight of this Pend O’reille gold to Victoria via 
Fort Hope. This is the first gold that ever went down the Frazer 
River. ; 

One hundred miles brings us over the line and zizzag on the line 
through a beautiful country of alternate plain and forests to Lake 
So-joos®? where I find my old friend Mr. Haynes,’* the British 
resident Magistrate and Custom Officer. He is an Irishman, but 
not of the discontented ones. He now owns 25 miles of land in this 
rich, grazing valley, so that the curse of Ireland is fast laying hold of 
British Columbia. He and his brother officer, Lowe,°® have taken to 
themselves English wives from Canada and New Westminster. If ever 
Providence left His eternity to interfere with man He did it here. 
As Lowe arrived in Canada to be married, the railroad with its pon- 
derous wheels cut both his arms off and he barely lived. His fond 
one, however, attended him and married him in that awful plight. Mr. 
Haynes sent his lady meantime to be delivered of a son, among the 
civilized at Westminster, after being safely delivered and well, she 
went to take a ride, caught cold and died. Both are kind and hos- 
pitable men, but this kind of luck is very striking. 

The geology of this country and the botany of it too, is the same 
as that of the Snake country.®° In fact it is the extreme western 
corner of the great American buffalo plains. Mr. Haynes is a Roman 
Catholic, but he like myself, has no religion but God, probably the 
shortest and surest of all, the least troublesome and the least expen- 
sive. This is the best valley of British Columbia for grazing but 
very arid and dry for agriculture. Mr. Haynes ownes about two 
thousand head of stock, which with his large purchase of land and fixed 


_ 570soyoos Lake is an expansion of the Okanagan River, lying partly in 
British Columbia and partly in the state of Washington. The proper spell- 
ing is said to be “So-oyus,’ meaning “a sheet of water nearly divided by 
a narrow extension of the land from opposite sides.”—F. W. H. 

58John C. Haynes had been the gold commissioner at Wild Horse 
Creek, Kootenay, in 1864. In the following year he succeeded Mr. Peter 
O'Reilly as resident magistrate. After varied services in many parts of 
the Province he purchased a vast area of land in the Osoyoos country in 
the early seventies. He was customs-officer at Osoyoos for a great many 
years.—F. W. H. 

59W. H. Lowe was for many years customs-officer at New Westmin- 
ster, ctl which post he went to Osoyoos. He died there in December 1881. 


60The geology is almost entirely different, and the botany has but little 
similarity. —J. A. M. 
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government salary, enables him to live like a prince. He does not 
think that Irishmen will ever be free until they cultivate their own 
intellects, instead of being captives to the silly tho’ fascinating dogmas 
of Italian Priestology. Ireland as a rule being poor and the people 
being antagonistic in views and loyalties, and the English and Italian 
popes having their fingers in her heart, how can she avoid the extremes 
of both rebellion and servility, fawning loyalty and stealthy blood 
shed. In these views I thoroughly agrees. For my own part I would 
prefer a confederacy of the three Kingdoms, England Ireland and 
Scotland on the Labouchere [?] plan.** 

Thirty miles brings us to Pin-tik-tin, where the Okinagan Res- 
ervation is made. The only white resident in the vicinity is another 
Irishman, Ellis, has an English lady, a large tract of land, plenty 
of stock, and is a close relation of Judge Reilly of Kootenai fame.* 
Most of the Irish in British Columbia are loyal. No doubt their being 
vaccinated spiritually by a bastard Norman-English Pope explains the 
difference between them and Parnell. The monster land question in 
Ireland and the British Isles is making terrible strides in the United 
States, and the day is fast approaching, yes already come when 
America will weep with blotted eyes and dishevelled hair, while looking 
into her own looking-glass. The Christian monsters of church and 
state, or landocracy and church craft, have been for ages the mur- 
derers and stealthy spiders that strangled and smothered the strug- 
gling millions of christendom. Whilst speaking to an intelligent 
Irishman in Missoula of these things last spring, he cried out “Good 
God! don’t you know that there has been a terrible curse on Ireland 
since Saint Patrick put his foot on that island?” 

At Pin-tik-tin®* we have left behind us Dog Lake,®* called by that 


61Labouchere’s plan, if such it can be called, for it never came within 
the range of practical politics, was a central parliament for the British 
Isles and a local parliament for each portion, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. It was merely a suggestion; no definite and detailed plan was 
ever seriously offered by him. Possibly our author’s affection for it may 
be the unconscious result of his admiration of “Labby” because of his un- 
grudging support of Bradlaugh, the atheist, his co-member for Northamp- 
ton. Labouchere died in 1869.—F. W. H. 

62This is an error. Thomas Ellis, the person referred to, was no rela- 
tion of Judge O’Reilly. The mistake has probably arisen because of the 
deep, almost paternal, interest of the latter in the welfare of the former.— 
63This is Penticton, a small town at the southern end of Okanagan 
Lake. It is derived from the Indian name, ‘‘Pente-hik-ton.” Our author 
is following the regular trail from Osoyoos to Okanagan Lake, thence along 
the eastern side of that lake to its northern extremity, and thence by way 
of Grand Prairie to the South Thompson River, near the present Ducks 
station on the Canadian Pacific Railway—F. W. H. 

64Dog Lake is immediatel south of Penticton, and is about eight miles 
long. At its southern extremity is a waterfall about nine feet high which 
is the only break in navigation from the head of Okanagan Lake to Fort 
Okanogan on the Columbia.—F. W. H. 
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name for the number of fat dogs®® the Hudson Bay Company’s men 
used to kill and eat there, when they could not have venison or fish. 
The great Okinagan Lake®* coming down the valley in length 84 
miles, averaging about three broad, washes this Reservation with its 
feet. It is the largest fresh water lake on the Pacific coast, and full 
of fish of many kinds, but salmon do not thrive well in it, the waters 
being so warm. The defile between it and Thompson River is very 
low, perhaps not over a hundred feet high, and the old Indian tradi- 
tion is that this lake passed on to the sea by that way down the Frazer 
River, but that a great shaking of the earth opened the way and called 
to it to go down the Columbia to the sea. ‘“‘Okinagan” should be 
spelled ‘‘ou-kina-kine’®’ as pronounced by the natives, meaning a 
certain rocky point in the mountains of So-jos. We have in Mon- 
tana the Flathead term Sklen-kine i. e. Beaver Head, a point of the 
Missourian Mountains. 

Mr. Ellis is not at home, but his lady is very kind and having 
refreshed myself with some excellent cognaic and cake at her hands, 
I pass on to camp by the Lake. This Mrs. E. was rather good looking 
on her first arrival, but he is strong and young and the labor of mak- 
ing four or five children took much of the crimson out of her cheeks 
and she looks pale and loose of skin. These ladies go down to New 
Westminster to be delivered of their babies. Would it not be better 
for them to be delivered of them where they make them? Mine al- 
ways performed that serious work alone. Only once a physician was 
sent for by her own permission, but she freed herself before he ar- 
rived. She said that the old Indian mothers held, children brought 
to the world with the help of midwives were not so self reliant and 
brave as those born with no help but that of the laboring mother. 


65The voyageurs were quite partial to the meat of the dog, especially 
of the small kinds. Frequent references to this, to us, strange taste are 
to be found in the records of the early travellers. See, for example, Fraser’s 
Journal, in Masson’s Les Bourgeois, i, 182.—F. W. H. Describing dog 
meat as a a food, Cox says: “It somewhat resembled mutton in taste. We 
generally had it roasted, but the Canadians preferred it boiled, and the 
majority of them seemed to think it superior to horse flesh. In this, how- 
ever, I entirely differ from them, for the latter is a cleaner animal, and 
in taste bears a stronger resemblance to beef than dog meat does to 
mutton (Ross Cox: Columbia River, i, 203). Cox makes frequent men- 
tion elsewhere of the use of dogs for food, and of the purchase of from 
20 to 30 head at a time for use as food (ii, 25, 28, 29, 30). The only 
record I have found of the price of dog meat “on the hoof” is in Swan’s 
Northwest Coast, p. 235, where it is stated that they were worth $15 a 
head in trade on the Greene River, in 1838.—W. S. L. 

66This lake is about sixty-five miles in length; it empties by the 
Okanogan River, which is ninety-eight miles long, through Dog and 
Osoyoos Lakes into the Columbia River.—F. W. H. 

67It is doubtful is there is any other place name which has been 
spelled in more different forms. Symons: Upper Columbia River, p. 130, 
gives a number of variations, and more will be found in the Handbook of 
Indians of Canada, p. 360. The etymology of the name Okanagan is, like its 
proper spelling, doubtful. The late J. W. McKay claimed that it was an 
Indian word, “Ukanakane,”’ meaning ‘“‘the people of Ukana,” the affix “ane” 
signifying “the people of.’”—F. W. H. 
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Forty miles of plain and forest and mountain bring us to the 
Okinagan Mission® held by the Oblant Society of Catholics. They 
have a ranch of a hundred acres here, well cultivated with grain and 
fruit, a very fertile spot called by the French name Ans-de-sable, 
meaning a sandy beach. Elly,’? a Frenchman keeps store and ranch 
here with his wife, too from France. They give me and my horses 
hospitable quarters for the night gratis; never charge me a cent. 
There was up this way last season a news reporter, a strange man 
with excellent letters to the papers of the west and east. He trav- 
elled entirely afoot and without blankets or money; he had been all 
over north and South America. over a great deal of Asia and Africa, 
and said that the only people that never charged him for a nights 
quarters were Indian, Irish and Negro. His theory for the rest he 
said was cold-blooded, but said he, “I might include also the kind- 
ness of the French and Spanish with the black and red man and the 
Irishman,” The Custom House Officer at So-jos thought he had 
been some Confederate officer thus reporting and finding his way and 
writing to the world of that world. Oh! man what a blessed devil 
art thou. They were going to hang him in the Yakima settlement, 
because he wrote justly of the rights of the Indians. And these are 
your Christians! Why not? for the voice cried “These are those that 
eat their own Gods.” The safest settlement in the interior of British 
Columbia is here. Seventy more miles by the Okinagan Lake and 
beyond it brings me to Grand Prairie,"* a beautiful vale of about ten 
miles by two. It is now all ranched. By right it belongs to me, having 
been given to me and allotted to me by the master of the whole country 
of the Okinagan. He was the chief Nicholas, and deeded this plain 
to me in presence of his sons, some of whom are still living. Years 
afterwards when I spoke to Sir James Douglas, Governor of British 
Columbia, he thought for various reasons that it would be difficult to 
secure it for me. Had I a written deed of it, he said, before the col- 


68Okanagan Mission was established in 1857. It was situated on the 
eastern side of Okanagan Lake, at the spot now known as Kelowna. The 
Mission Valley runs north from the Mission for about forty miles, and is 
finely adapted for all kinds of farming. The distance from Penticton to 
Okanagan Mission (Kelowna) is thirty-five miles. At the time of this 
visit it was the headquarters of the Roman Catholic Church in the Oka- 
nagan country. The author’s “Oblant Society of Catholics” is the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate—the great missionary society.—F. W. H. 

69A. C. Anderson’s map attached to his handbook of the gold regions 
shows Anse de Sable on the western side of Okanagan Lake.—F. W. H. 

70This is probably HBli Lequime, who, in 1881, was a trader, rancher, 
hotel-keeper, and postmaster at Okanagan Mission.—F. W. H. 

71Grand Prairie is so named from the character of the country, and is 
a translation of the Indian name ‘“Hshelli-wha-spellam.”’ It is seventeen 
miles from the South Thompson River and about thirty-five miles from 
Kamloops. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s “brigade trail’ from Fort Oka- 
nagan to Kamloops passed through this beautiful prairie. The line of 
the Canadian Northern Railway from Kamloops to Vernon is located 
through it. Our author’s distances are again excessive—F. W. H. 
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ony was organized I might get it. I remarked that living witnesses 
should always be as good as writing, but he thought the colony would 
not agree to it. The heirs of the chief insist yet that it should be 
given to me. 

Thirty-five miles more and I am at my daughter’s’’ house for 
the coming winter. She is well lodged and married, on her own ranch 
on the left bank of the Thompson River facing the Indian Reservation. 
She is now a large woman, weighing over two hundred pounds. In 
the summer she often bathes in the river and remains in its cold 
waters about an hour, enough to test the endurance in that cold stream, 
of the most powerful Indian. What a narrow thread is the road 
of life! Once when she was a toddling baby, dressed in a Glengary 
tartan frock, she fell into the Pend O’Reille river, from a cut clay 
bank of the stream above the lake. The children screamed. An 
Indian woman standing by was awed by the depth of the water 
and the sudden disappearance of the child, and stood with a blank gaze 
at the river, a rare want of presence of mind with the Indian. The 
tender ear of the mother, however, heard in her tent at sixty paces 
from the bank the screams of the children. She rushed to the top of 
the bank and saw the top of the head of her little one borne rapidly 
out and away by the deep and flowing river. The bank was a high, 
stepless clay cliff, She sprang into the river from the top of it and 
swam in her clothes to the sinking child. That child with life’s last 
instinct paddled and struggled with her little hands and the porous 
tartan frock making a safety collar around her neck as lifted by the 
waters helped to keep her up, but making her way out into the stream. 
The mother at last having swum her way slanting with the current 
to the child, caught her and held her with with one hand while she 
swan with the other one. The weight of this position and twisting 
of her dress around her limbs soon told her that she would fail the 
land. She then laid hold of the back of the head of the child in her 
teeth, and thus the use of both hands was had and required to bring 
her after a long, determined and fatiguing swin ashore. The child 
was apparently dead. By rolling and pressing the water out of her, 
the little things first cry after her unconsciousness was “Mama I’m 


> 


drowning.” The mother springing from the cliff, head foremost into 


the current to seize her own, would in the hands of an artist make 


722This daughter is Mrs. Christina McKenzie. The ranch referred to 
was situated on the South Thompson River near Chase station of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. In 1877 she was engaged in business in Kamloops, 
which her intimate knowledge of the fur trade enabled her to carry on 
successfully. After the death of Mr. McKenzie she married Mr. E. Charles 
Williams—F. W. H. Christina McDonald McKenzie Williams, now of 
Spaulding, Idaho.—J. A. M. I am indebted to Mrs. Williams for some notes 
and suggestions furnished me for the introduction and foot-notes.—W. S. L. 
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an excellent subject for his brush. I may ask here, where was the 
soul when the little Tina became unconscious in the drowning scrape? 
Apart from the mind there can be no soul, and if the mind dies all 
is blank. The wildest Indian of the Rocky Mountains is here as 
learned as St. Augustine or Pope Henry, the murderer of his own 
loves. What a world! 

I was not long here with my Christina, when invited to an Indian 
donation feast, or feast of the dead. Strange that I was the only 
white man in the country invited to it. An insight into that learned 
“Mystery of the Mounds” was undoubtedly to me the result, and I 
went, and here it is. 

There were about three hundred Indians there in a Mound 
House."* The inside of the mound chamber was about fifty feet 
square. The outside circular height of this simple building was about 
twenty feet, one half below and the other half above the surface of 
the earth. The inside square or hall of donation was built with rough 
but strong timbers, simply and wisely made to converge and rest on 
one massive central pillar. The Indians told me these buildings were 
from the beginning. These houses in the perpetuity of time and the 
active changes of death and of other secret causes filled up with the 
vestiges of things that were and yet are may be taken as the seal 
mounds that now puzzle our learned antiquarians. 

In the interior and to the northwest many such mounds are 
found. Large tribes built large ones, and small tribes made smaller 
ones. At every fest of donation when a man of consequence was 
raided on by death, a new mound building was made and the tribes 
invited to the feast. The Jew has his day of atonement; and the 
Christian his Palm Sunday and his sacrament of blood and flesh, to 
renovate the spirit in reality and in token of one who is not. The 
red man’s day of donation is to gather with good will in memory of 
the departed and to offer one another the humble offerings of their 
estate in interchange of good will. Did all the chapters of Chris- 
tendom offer more? A mournful music of a few solomn notes is 
kept time to by dances of that measure. There are only seven notes 
in the National anthem of Great Britain, adopted too by America, a 
simple but splendid strain composed by an Englishman or a Scotch- 
man,’*% 


73This is the winter dwelling of the interior Salish, called, in common 
parlance, ‘‘keekwillie house.” For further particulars regarding such 
dwellings consult Hill-Tout: The Far West: The Home of the Salish and 
Dene—F.. W. H. 

738%The origin of the national anthem of Great Britain is shrouded in 
mystery. An endless discussion has raged around the question; but there 
is no conclusive, or even satisfactory, evidence to establish the authorship 
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As the feast continues four or five days a livlier measure is now 
and then introduced to relieve the pressure of the strain of death. A 
hundred hours of the dead march of Saul would suggest a 
similar relief. 

As to the sacraments of the “Free Kirk” parties are in and par- 
ties are out, for the building cannot hold them. Love, wonder, sor- 
row and story are whispered and chattered and smothered there. The 
old are old and the young are young. Indecourn if inclined is kept 
down by the sages of the tribes, as her Majesty’s paid police hold 


check on such when London goes to prayer. But look at that mound 
house of two doors; one enteres below and the others opens out by a 
notched ladder resting on the central pillars. The building tho’ sim- 
ple in its architecture has the principal lines of the White House, the 
straight or vertical, the oblique, the horizontal and the curve, and the 
spirit of man is in that little building. A spirit which no tyrant nor 
freeman can gainsay. A spirit that made fire without mining beneath 
the earth or trafficking in Heaven’s providence of sulphur above the 
earth, a spirit that naked or ragged felt the presence of the Divine 
Unknown. 

Some learned bigots tell us that the Jews were the only people 
of antiquity that worshipped the true God. How silly that assertion! 
How little they know of the endless ways of the Inscrutible with his 
own. Pompous sheets that cannot tell how many bubbles pass over 
the Astorian bar in one night, assert a knowledge of things impossi- 
ble for them to know. Is not the vain, egotistical assertion a terrible 
libel on man and on the Omnipresence of his deity. But in that 
mound and out of it, with all opportunities offered to human possession 
(passion) some few morals were propounded, were they ever excelled 
on Sinia or in St. Peters or Pauls? No, never! The gifts to man 
of the moral intellect from the beginning are his and they are sub- 
servient to one law, not the law of capricious and racial religion or 
fancy, but that of the staid understanding and the foreknowledge in- 
stilled by the intuitive apprehension. Give the human intellect in 
charge to religion and man is a beast. Put religion in the safe keeping 
of the intellect and man is a man. Wherefore the wild red man is 
a man, and his simple yet profound theology compares with anything 
of that kind we yet had from Paris or Jerusalem. 

The mounds were generally built at the winter place of gathering. 
of either the words or the music. Henry Carey and “rare Ben Jonson” are 
the favorites as regards the former, and Dr. John Bull and Dr. Arne as 
regards the latter. Those who wish to follow the subject to the extent of 
seeking the origin of the words of ee are referred to the “Report 


on the Star-spangled Banner,” etc., O. G. T. Sonneck issued by the 
United States Government in 1909, pp. PY, 78.—-F. W. H. 
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Shelter and a hall to meet in for days were the first motives for 
building, and built large or small according to the means of the build- 
er. Many are filled to the top and growing higher while others 
grow lower, and others await yet unfilled the leveling progress of na- 
ture and the offerings of her passing winds. Few of them are found 
in the interior game plains, whose tribes followed the game as that 
game followed the grasses, but the fish and berry tribes had their 
common wintering grounds, and there the mound house was built. 

An old man whose hair was strangely white saluted me from the 
dense crowd in the hall: “I am already old; I was younger when I 
heard of you, I was far when I heard of you and you gave flour 
and ammunition and blankets and shirts and flints and awls and 
thread to our people; and you covered our dead, and you went to see 
the sick. For all that and for more than that we heard of you. The 
white man says he had a God and says he has a priest and says he 
has a Christ. You often were a Christ to us; our distressed were 
relieved by you; we preserve you in our hearts with good will and 
keep you there as a great chief; you are here and our hearts and our 
eyes are glad you came.” 

Soon one of the donators gave me 4 and 1% silver dollars. Since 
I had been in charge of the Colvile district they never forgot me.“* In 
1871 on my way down by Litton’ to Victoria some of them shaked 
my body that never saw me and said the they were ready to die hav- 
ing once seen me. So much for Indian Gratitude, a thing often 
experienced by me tho’ stoutly denied by many. A fine canoe and 
strong steersman were soon at my disposal. Christina and I and 
her husband floated down two miles of the river in it to our home at 
about one o'clock in the morning. A few flames of wind and cloud 
passed between us and the stars; the dark pine covered mountains 
shadowed down to the water’s edge and I sang while she joined in the 
chorus, Clan Ronald’s Boat song “Agus ho Moraig,’ to which the 
waters and the hills and the solemn echoes of the red man’s domain 
made splendid and suggestive reply. This fine boat song was made 
in the unlucky rising of 1745 when the Stewarts made their last essay 
at the sword and lost an empire by its failure. In early spring I 


74Angus McDonald was always a warm friend of the Indians. In 
1858, when David McLoughlin’s party were travelling along the Okanagan 
River, they were attacked by the natives who later stole some of their 
cattle. Two of the thieves were caught in the act of jerking the beef. 
McDonald, then on his way from Colville to Hope, happened along very 
opportunely, and at his request the culprits were discharged.—F. W. H. 

75Lytton is a small town at the confluence of the Thompson and Frazer 
Rivers, named after Sir Edward Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, the 
novelist, who was Secretary of State for the Colonies at the time of the 
formation of the Colony of British Columbia in 1858.—F. W. H 
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made a visit to a friend at Lac La Hache” i. e. Lake of the Axe and 
had my passage free aboard the Lady Dufferin’ as far as she went. 
This steamer is named after the Countess Dufferin, an Irish title, 
the Earl himself having been Governor General of Canada and a 
very able Governor. I was introduced to both of them at Fort Hope.” 
She is said to be a kind of a petulant, literary Poute." She is erect, 
wiry and active and of a vivacious look. I was told by some one that 
she was a ballad maker. She is very fond of going to fish with her 
rod and hook.®° 

I found at Lac la Hache the oldest living of the Flathead tribe 
of Montana, the all that remains of the wife of Chief Factor Ogden.** 
Her hair is white as snow, leaves her bed once a day for a short time 
and is very deaf. She, however, is well cared for by her kind daugh- 
ter, Mrs. McKinley,’* once well known in Oregon. McKinley is a 
Scotch Highlander, a most hospitable man, but having often drained 
his cup and been unlucky in the fast chances of the west he left Oregon 
to ranch it in the high dry and cold solitudes of Lac la Hache. He 
has a fine flock of Cashmere goats here, whose hair with his band 
of cattle keep him comfortable. Man would always have enough if 
he did not want too much. After all what can an ambitious averice 
be but an anointed hell. The son of many called by the believers of 
the Redeemer asked for “Our daily bread.’ This is a fine short 
prayer. It seems he got it all in the Jewish Talmund. An English 
passage in that well known prayers says “Lead us not into temptation. 
The French one says, “Let us not succumb to ditto,’ Which is the 


76Lac le Hache is situated on the road from Ashcroft to Cariboo, about 
one hundred miles north of the former place. It is about ten miles long. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company’s “brigade trail’ connecting Forts Kamloops 
and Alexandria passed along its shores.—F. W. H. 

77The steamer Lady Dufferin, one of the earliest on the South Thompson 
River, was built by William Fortune in 1878. It was a sixty-ton boat, 
ninety-five feet long and sixteen feet wide. It made regular trips from 
Spallumcheen to Kamloops by way of the South Thompson River and 
Shuswap Lake.—F. W. 

7sLord Dufferin and his party were at Hope for a few hours on their 
trip up the Fraser River on September 6, 1876.—F. W. H. 

79Perhaps this word is “pout” or “poute” which, by the Scotch, is 
sometimes used figuratively to mean a child, a young person, a maid, or a 
sweetheart.—_F. W. H 

so“Lady Dufferin is an expert sportswoman and throws a fly fault- 
lessly.’—St. John: The Sea of Mountains, ii, 146.—F. W. H. 

siPeter Skene Ogden. For a full account of his life see Mr. T. C. 
Elliott’s article in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, xi, 229-278. Mr. Elliott 
says on page 239 that Ogden’s first wife was of the Cree nation; his second 
wife was a Spokane Indian. The latter might be said to be a Flathead or 
Saleesh Indian.—F. W. H. 

s2The marriage, of Archibald McKinlay and Sarah Julia Ogden took 
place at Fort Vancouver in June, 1840. Mr. T. C. Elliott gives in the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, x, 325-328, a short account of these persons, and ap- 
pended thereto a photographic reproduction of their marriage certificate.— 
Ih Mig, 
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true? St. James says, “God tempth no man,’’** but Gitteau thinks 
otherwise. 

The news of the assassination of the Russian Emperor was sent 
me by an English engineer, who said in closing his letter, “So be it 
to all tyrants.” Yet what can be more tyranical than some of the 
English laws. Look at the evictions in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
at the damned law of Thirlage** that fines a poor highlander if he 
does not grind his own grain at a certain mill. All the crowned ones 
of Europe murmered a vindicitive moan of alarm at the death of 
the Russian Czar, but for the distressed millions of their starving 
nations how soldom runs a tear. Kingcraft and Christianity drive 
every screw to its head in the coffin of the freedom of the nations, 
Jefferson well said that “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Withal the loyalty of British Columbia, I heard not a man in his 
unguarded moments say it was a pity to kill the Czar, yet he may 
have been a good man. In his capacity man cannot shower universal 
good like a night of dew. Washington had his faults and St. Paul 
lies as he says ‘“‘For the glory of God.”®® Perhaps Victoria is checked 
in her sympathy for her down-trodden by her awe at the honor of 
Peers and landocracy, although tis observed that her generosity never 
equalled her means. Paine says fear is the cause of man’s servility. 
I think it arises for his leaving to another man to abide the wish of 
the one engaging him. This I hold was man’s first curse. 

Here at Kamloops** the H. B. Co. keep a pretty house and store 
in charge of officer Tait,®” who is a fine, tall 14 Indian, and once a © 
stewart at Vancouver. He speaks good Cree and French and English, 
had a fine family of daughters. Two of them play a few English 
but no Scotch tunes on the piano. His wife, a strong muscular woman, 


83“For God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” 
—James, i, 13.—F. W. H. 

84A term in Scottish law meaning a servitude by which lands are thirled 
or astricted to a particular mill so that the possessors must have their 
grain ground there, paying certain ae as the agreed or customary price 
of grinding.—F. W. H. 

s5The reference is probably to Romans iii, 7: “For if the truth of God 
hath more abounded through my lie unto his glory; why yet am I also 
judged as a sinner?’—F. W. H. 

ss6At this time the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort at Kamloops was 
situated on the south side of the Thompson River just west of the junc- 
tion of its two branches. Two earlier forts, at least, had existed in this 
vicinity; one in the flat between the North and South Thompson Rivers; 
the other on the west bank of the North Thompson River. David Thomp- 
son’s celebrated map of 1813-14 places the fort on the flat referred to; the 
map attached to the Report upon the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1857, shows 
it on the west side of the North Thompson River. It was at the former 
post that Samuel Black was murdered in 1841; John Tod, his successor, 
says: “The fort was on the right [left?] bank ‘of the North ‘Thompson at 
its mouth, opposite the modern village, or town, of Kamloops.” Soon after 
taking charge Tod built a new fort on the right or west bank of the North 
Thompson River. The transfer to the south side of the Thompson River 
appears to have been made in the early sixties. See Wade: Thompson 
Country.—F. W. H. 

s7John Tait, J. P., Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Kamloops. 
His names appears in the directories for 1877, 1882, and 1885.—F.. W. H. 
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fell dead on Christman night, while preparing supper, with heart dis- 
ease. She, too, was of some red man’s blood. Heart disease is very 
uncommon to the Indian. Have a good time of it with this officer, 
sipping cogniac and speaking of Sitting Bull, Fenians, on which he 
is very severe, and old Oregon love scrapes and murder of the Russian 
Czar. 

Saw here the Chief Magistrate and an M. P., a short, frizzled 
hair lively fellow, and an O. M. of Irish descent. In this vicinity lived 
the family of the late Chief Trader McLean, three of whose sons for 
some reason murdered the sheriff and another man. In the finale they 
were hung at N. Westminster with the French halfbreed Hare, their 
fellow in crime. It was whispered by the initiated that they had 
intended other victims, but this is merely gossip.*® 

Here but out of town I was hospitably received by Walker,*? 
whose life I once saved near the Rapids of the Dead,®° upper Colum- 
bia. I was in a boat conveying up to the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the Pacific Coast Express. In approaching the rapids I saw 
something like a man jumping in the stones about a mile below us. 
Calling to our steersman to heave to the shore. The nearer it came 
the shape looked like a man. Poor fellow there he was, his clothes 
in shreds, his feet bleeding out through his moccasins, his face gaunt 
as death, yet resolute and determined. He was out with two Indians 
to meet us with the Caledonian & F. River Express, but his week’s 
rations of dried salmon had been eaten a week previous, and yet we 
came not at the expected day, and the delay nearly cost him his life. 
His only arms was an old English pistol of the horse kind, and he had 
only two bullets for it, and he saw nothing but death before him unless 
he met us. Here he made the desperate resolution of making a raft 
and running down the Columbia in search of us. It was in May and 
the mountain waters were high and to run the Dalles then by a little 
raft was terrible work; but he resolved on tying on to the raft by 


8sIn December, 1879, Allan McLean, Charles McLean, Archibald McLean, 
and Alexander Hare—the Kamloops outlaws—were charged with horse 
stealing. John Ussher and three special constables with warrants for 
their arrest found them in the Nicola Mountains, and summoned them to 
surrender. In reply they opened fire, killing Ussher and wounding two of 
his assistants. The outlaws then killed an inoffensive sheep rancher named 
Kelly. A large posse pursued them and they were surrounded and cap- 
tured. They were tried in New Westminster in November, 1880, and found 
guilty. The four criminals were hanged on one scaffold at New West- 
minster, on January 31, 1881.—F. W. H. 

89Donald Walker came to York Factory in 1849. After spending some 
time at Norway ‘House he was sent to Fort St. James. In 1854 he was at 
Fort Kamloops. From 1855 till 1859 he was in charge at Fort Hope. In 
the latter year he retired from the Company’s service. He died at Kam- 
loops in November, 1912, aged 84 years.—F. W. H. 

s0The celebrated and dreaded Dalles des Morts of the Columbia River, 
forty-three miles above the town of Revelstoke, B. C.—F. W. H. See, also, 
Kane: Wanderings, p. 355; also, David Douglas’ Journal (ed. Wilkes, Lon- 
don, 1914), p. 252. 
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stout twisted willows his two mates and himself, so that the whirlpools 
as he said could not “pull them off the raft.” The two Indians seeing 
the desperate resources he relied on sat on the bank and would not 
go near him. Seeing this, he said “Well I only see one more chance 
of life before the express arrives. Yonder are the high frozen sum- 
mits of the Rein Deer, I have two balls, let us go up and run down 
a reindeer on our snow shoes.” And they went. Up and up they 
labored on the frozen snow with their glancing snow shoes, yet up 
and up they went. Meantime we passed on, not knowing we passed 
them and took breakfast above the site of their raft, then started on. 
They soon saw from the high snowy summits of the Rapids of the 
Dead, a smoke curl up to the skies above the green, tremendous for- 
ests of those solitudes, and knew at once it must be us. Now for a 
snow shoe run for life to catch us, while we knew nothing about it, 
but made our way against the bold and far-famed Columbia by oar, 
and line and pole as fast as we could. Arriving where we took break- 
fast to have a thorough proof the nature of our smoke, Walker 
commanded the two Indians to come on behind him with the express 
box, as far as they could, while he unburdened by anything but his 
pistol and two bullets would run his last to overtake us, and off he 
started. It was soon dark, the snow in places very soft and deep. 
The forests were desperate, trees standing, trees down, brush, rocks 
and thorns thick, yet the man of iron nerve, fed on the west coast of 
Scotland on potatoes, salt and fish held on his tumbling, stumbling 
way all night through those mountainous roads. It was now near 
dawn and he felt sleepy. He feared sitting down, but stood with his 
back against a tree, and closed and opened and closed his eyes again, 
and when he last opened them the dawn had already cleared and 
covered the mountains. The voice of a goose, of several geese, was 
rousing the shores as they smelt something. Walker crawled a few 
paces to the river bank. Five geese were close on the foot of it. The 
bank was cut steep down. He aimed at one of them, right below him, 
close to the mouth of his pistol. A smothered report. The pistol 
struck him in the forehead, slipping his grasp, and the goose swan 
away with his broken wing on the other side of the Columbia. His last 
ball was now put in, asking God if he intended to forsake him, and 
off again he started. It was just about three in the afternoon as above 
stated when I first saw him, jumping and running on the stones of 
the beach, waving his last bit of a hat to stay for him.® He is one 


91This incident occurred in April, 1854. The story above corresponds 
very closely with the version which I have had from the lips of Donald 
Walker himself. Walker’s memory, however, was that he had been four 
days without food and not a week as herein stated.—F. W. H. 
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of the most determined men I ever knew. I find a fine collection of 
old Gaelic Poetry in his house. While looking over it I found the 
following literary curiosity in the shape of a latin translation of the 
well known Scotch Reel of Roy’s Wife. 

Rubri uxor Aldivallis, 

Rubri uxor Aldiivallis: 

Seisne qua decepit me 

Colles cu mtransirem Ballis? 

Vovit ac juravit illa, 

Meam semper se futuram 

Sed vae mihi virgo levis 

Istum prae me legit furem. 

Optime saltavit virgo 

Laetiorem nunquam malles 

O, Utinam fuisset mea 

Aut ego Ruber Aldivallis. 

Oculos nitentes habet, 

Atque palchros ut Dianne, 

Semper mihi cara erit 

Quamvis perfida Joanni.*'* 

Having served him with a fair libation of brandy and a little 
food, I put him to bed until his mates arrived with the express packet, 
and then furnishing him with food and shoes for their backward trip 
we separated, us to ascent the dreaded Rapids of the Dead, or Rapids 
de Mort as our first job and then to walk the frozen summits between 
the Columbia and the Thompson Rivers. 


91%The words of this reel were written by Mrs. Grant of Cannon, 
afterward Mrs. Dr. Murray of Barth. Burns also wrote verses for the 
same air, beginning “Canst thou leave me thus, my Kate?’ See David 
Laine, Additional Illustrations to Johnson’s Museum, Vol. IV., pp. 368, 369. 
The verses of Mrs. Grant are as follows:— 


Roy’s Wife of Aldivallock. 


Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch. 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch. 
Wat ye how she cheated me 
As I cam o’er the braes 0’ Balloch? 
She vow’d, she swore she wad be mine; 
She said she lo’er me best of onie; 
But O the fickle, faithless Quean, 
She’s ta’en the earle and left her Johnnie: 
Fe ee ERO VS Wile, sles 
O she was a cantie quean. 
Weel could she dance the Highland walloch; 
How happy I, had she been mine, 
Or I been Roy of Aldivalloch. 
* ~* * * )* -Roy’s. wife, ete. 
Her hair sae fair, her e’en sae clear, 
Her wee bit mou’ sae sweet and bonnie 
To me she ever will be dear, 
Though she’s forever left her Johnnie. 
© * Fs 3 ESO V Saws Ope Oo. 


The tune is old and was formerly called “The Ruffian’s Rant”: a name 


happily superseded by “Roy’s Wife” after the writing of these verses by 
Mrs. Grant.—W. S. L. 
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The Rapids de Mort are named for the drowning of eleven souls 
in them in 1838.°? The H. B. boat officered by Wallace®* and steered 
by a powerful French Candian, Charlefioux.°* Mrs. Wallace and a 
Catholic Priest®® were in the boat with the rest. The Steersman sug- 
gested above the rapids that it was time to camp, it being late in 
the evening, and thought broad daylight would be required to run 
those dangerous whirlpools, whose huge serpintine throats were dark- 
ened the more by the grand overhanging forests and perpendicular 
cliffs of the closed up mountains through which the Columbia, God 
know when, wore down her way; but Wallace thought there was light 
enough to run them, and the steersman, sensitive as a she mountain 
martin, curbed the boat’s prow again into the current, calling on all 
hands to stretch to their oars. In the middle leap she was down 
like a shot swallow, spinning and sinking as she spun in the mouth 
of one of the whirlpools. Wallace who as a splendid swimmer took 
his lady in his arms and jumped into the whirlpool to swim ashore. 
The Priest followed them. Their strongest effort had no more effect 
that would my foot have in Vulcan’s Vice. They were at once swal- 
lowed never more to breath. On leaping off the edge of the boat she 
was upset and the crew and all drowned, but the steersman held on to 
the upset boat. As she approached the shore by the course of the 
current, down a mile below the rapids he swam ashore and the boat 
grounded close to him. He ran half frozen on the beach to warm him, 
in doing so he heard as if it were the cry of a young bear or deer 
or something. He looked and looked but could see nothing. He then 
waded into the river and looking under the gunnel® of the boat saw 
a child perched as a squirrel and holding on for life by the thaft®’ 
of the boat. He rescued the child,®** and being a very strong man 


92This origin can scarcely be correct, for we find these dalles known 
by this name in 1827. See, Ermatinger’s Journal (Translations of The 
Royal Society of Canada, 1912) under date April 25, 1827; and see, also 
David Douglas’ Journal in Oregon Historical Society, Quarterly, vi, 207. 
From Ross’ Fur Traders (ii, 180) and Kane: Wanderings (p. 329-332), a simi- 
lar accident seems to have occurred about 1816, and from this it would ap- 
pear that the name is really derived, though the two authors mentioned 
do not agree upon the exact details.—F. W. H. 

93The Reverend F. N. Blanchet, who was one of this party, calls Mr. 
Wallace ‘an English botanist.’”—F. W. H. 

94The names of J. B. Charlefioux and Pierre Charlefioux appear in the 
lists of employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company.—wW. S. L. 

95There were only two priests in the party, the Reverend Fathers 
Demers and Blanchet. Both of these persons had descended the rapids in 
safty on the first downward trip of the boat. The accident occurred on 
the second trip. The reference to a priest in the boat is therefore an error. 
—F. EE; 
96Usually spelled “gunwale.”—F. W. H. 
974 provincial English form of “thwart,” the rower’s seat, extending 
from side to side of an open boat.—F.. W. H. 

9sFather Blanchet in his account says: “The body of a child was 
caught under the boat.’—F. W. H. 
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turned the boat keel down and made his way with it and the child 
safely to Colvile.” 

When the boats next run the rapids in 1839 we came within an 
inch of being lost. Big Michel was our steersman, a splendid chest- 
nut-haired half Cree and Norman French Canadian. Everything was 
prepared to run them, men belted tightly with their coats off. Michel, 
or in English Michael, wound a twisted silk herchief round his head 
to keep his sweeping coils of hair from blinding him, and grasping his 
reserve paddle eight foot long and 14 inches breadth of blade, turned 
our little Columbian craft into the current of her native river, telling 

‘the men calmly, yet sternly, to row strong “ram fort’; besides the 
crew three English families were in the boat and straight before us 
and below, within fifty yards of us roared and heaved and coiled the 
very whirls wherein the Wallace party with their priest were swal- 
lowed. The families were uneasy at hearing the sound of the mes- 
senger of death in those whirlpools, it made the party feel that a 
minute more would tell their fate. On rowing to the lower edge of 
the dark eddy from which the Rapids deMort takes his leap, the crew 
gave one quick side look ahead. Michel cried “Hurrah, my men, 
row strong,” plunging and glancing like a pursuing eagle down the 
headlong leap we landed right in the throat of death’s whirlpool and 
the boat filled and became helpless. The women screamed and prayed 
and a powerful Orkney blacksmith, attending to the water, sat for- 
getting his duty and prayed and wept in the bottom of the boat. The 
crew held their oars and seats, silent and passive as death. Michel 
looked fine, but too much like marble to think he was a thing that 
breathed. He seemed transfixed as hewn granite in his sublime atti- 
tude, awaiting any sign of hope. Young and active I thought of a 
large kettle and seized it and poured in a short number of second 
a large weight of water out of the boat. The whirlpool being then in 
heaving up instead of swallowing down I cried ‘“‘Michel.”” He looked 
at me as if a thrill of lightening passed through his brain and he said 
again with aroused confidence “‘row strong.” Every sinew found then 
and there its use and she was rowed by strange luck to the beach. On 
landing the whole of the crew and all the families looked with joyful 
terror on the grim folds of death that streamed in its foam before 
them. Until this I felt no fear, but now while walking on the beach, 
I felt dry and a certain rising spasm as if choking me. I never 


s9The whole version of this tragedy as given above does not corre- 
spond in its details with that of Father Blanchet, which will be found 
in Historical Sketches of the Catholic Church in Oregon, published in Fern- 
dale, Wash., in 1910. —F. W. H. For another account see Kane: Wander- 
ings, p. 335.—W. S. L. 
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felt it before. I drank a good draught of snowy water and walking 
away my nervous spasm was laid. In was so strange to me that I 
mentioned it once to our good Dr. Barclay.’° He said “Your mind 
was more suggestive than theirs, and you found occupation for it. This 
scattered in you the sense of awe that so seized the others. That 
choking spasm was the last effort of the nerves in a tuzzle (?) with 
life. You might well drink after it.” 

Governor McLaughlin, who from ashore saw what was going on, 
sent for me immediately, and as the majestic, gray-haired man ad- 
vanced toward me, I felt very grateful when he cried “Oh Angus, 
Angus, your have saved them, come and take some wine.” 

Passing from Walker’s by Nicholas Valley and Lake,*** I come 


to the Canadian Pacific Railroad party. It is the advance one from 
102 


the Pacific and in charge of Berry They have terrible work in these 


canons of the Fraser River. Ceaseless blasting and killing of men by 
its accidents. Roger,’°? the chief engineer, who passed a night with 
me at Christina’s home, says none of the American Pacific are any- 
thing compared to the difficulties of this one of the Canadian. Rogers 
is an American, does not believe in Christianity, but believes there is 
one Supreme God. He thinks Ingersol has gone beyond his depth in 
denying it. Who knows? Three more days ride down the heated 


cut rock and gold bearing country, brings me to New Westminster.’ 


100Dr. Forbes Barclay came to Oregon Territory, evidently in our 
author’s company, in 1839, as surgeon of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort aVncouver, and remained in that position until 1850. In 1848 he 
married Miss Maria Pambrun, a daughter of Pierre Chrysologue Pambrun. 
After retiring from the Company’s service he was very prominent in the 
civic life of Oregon City, where he died in May, 1873.—F. W. H. 

101Nicola Valley and Lake. Nicola Lake, thirteen miles long, is situat- 
ed thirty eight miles east of Spence’s Bridge on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. <A branch of that railways connects Nicola Valley with Spence’s 
Bridge. The brigade trail, which our author is perhaps following, ran from 
Kamloops by way of Nicola Lake and the Coldwater River across the 
Cascade Mountains, and down the Anderson River to the Fraser River, 
opposite Spuzzum; there the Frazer was crossed by a ferry, and the trail 
continued through a low pass to Fort Yale. The word is an anglicizzation 
of “N’kuala,”’ the name of a prominent Indian chief, who lived about 1812. 
For some facts regarding this man see, Wade: Thompson Country, pages 
14-16. The Hudson’s Bay Company used the form “Nicholas’’; see, An- 
derson’s Hand Book to the Gold Regions, and the map attached thereto. 
So general became this form that it is to be found on Arrowsmith’s map 
of 1859, in Part II of the Papers Relating to British Columbia.—F. W. H. 

102The person referred to is probably Mr. Henry A. Berry, who was 
timekeepers in 1882, on contract 61, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, hav- 
ing his head office at Salmon River, near North Bend. By the arrangements 
between the Canadian Government and the Railway Company the Govern- 
ment undertook to build the very expensive portion between Emory (four 
miles below Yale) and Savona’s Ferry, a distance of 127 miles. This in- 
cluded the heavy work through the canyons of the Fraser River.—F. W. H. 

103Major A. B. Rogers, upon whom devolved the selection of the route 
through the Rocky and the Selkirk Mountains, arrived in British Colum- 
bia in April, 1881. In the summer of 1882 he discovered the pass through 
the Selkirks now known as Rogers Pass in which the railway now runs.— 

104Our author’s route here is vague. From the reference to the can- 
yons it would seem that he was following the old brigade trail which led 
from Kamloops to Yale; but he mentions no other place until he reaches 
New Westminster by horseback. This makes it probable that he may 
have travelled from Kamloops to Hope by his familiar route along that 
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I saw several Indians who knew me, one of them gave me a pair of 
Moceasins. The heat is intense and they are far cooler than my gaiter 
shoes. When very hot I ride in my socks only, as too much warmth 
from the feet would soon lead to sunstroke. Perhaps the eastern 
towns do ont know this, but I do through experiences. 

Put up at the Colonial, where Mr. Chisholm’*®’ and I had several 


106 


Gaelic songs. He too is a descendant of the forty-five,’°® now of loyal 


prudence but of Jacebeth?” feeling. This town which is the capital 
of this interior coloney is sustained chiefly through the salmon fisher- 
ies. Many think it would have been long ago abandoned, since that 
supply and the canning of them brings bands of men to spend their 
money there. Its first pioneers are gone forever to build with the 
worm. Governor Douglas,’°* Colonel Moody,'°® and Bushby,’’® with 
whom I had many a happy round of wine have taken to the turf for 
their sleep. A vast perspective of bluish green, dotted on its half 
horizon with many a frozen summit limits the sight from this town. 
Fields there are none, and the whitened peaks like shattered stars rise 
from their solemn nativity above these gigantic forests, as if the deity 
were gathering some frozen chips with which to form new worlds. 
In the gloomy grandeur of the scene before him the traveller cannot 
help repeating “Your ways are not like the ways of man.” A vast 


brigade trail and thence continued his horseback travel to the coast. Oth- 
erwise we must assume that he ferried needlessly the Fraser River twice. 
The reference to the canyons may relate to some other trip, or it may be 
simply the statement of a patent, well-known fact. New Westminster 
is situate on the Fraser River about twenty miles from its mouth. The 
selection of the site was made in 1859 by Colonel R. C. Moody. It was 
the capital of the mainland colony of British Columbia from 1859 to 1868 
when, after the union with the colony of Vancouver Island, the capital was 
removed to Victoria.—F. W. H. 

105Donald Chisholm was born in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, though his 
parents came from Inverness-shire, Scotland. He went to California in the 
gold rush of 1849 and thence to British Columbia in the excitement of 1858. 
For some years he was in business at Hope, and later at New Westminster. 
He was a very prominent man in the affairs of the country. In 1887 he 
was elected as a member of the House of Commons of Canada.—F. W. H. 

106The Jacobite rebellion of 1745, when the highland clans attempted 
to overthrow the Hanoverian iine of monarchs and place Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, “the bonnie Prince Charlie,” upon the throne of Great 
Britain.—F. W. H. 

107This seems an error for Jacobite.—F. W. H. 

10sThe life of James Douglas, later Sir James, may be read in every 
history of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. He was the Gov- 
ernor of the colony of Vancouver Island from 1851 to 1863, and was also 
the Governor of the separate colony of British Columbia from 1858 to 
1864. Perhaps the best view of him is to be obtained from Coats and Gos- 
nell: Sir James Douglas.—F. W. H. 

109Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Clement Moody was sent out to the col- 
ony of British Columbia in 1858 in command of a detachment of the Royal 
Engineers. This detachment remained in existence for five years, and was 
disbanded in October, 1863. Its duties were both civil and military—to 
maintain order and to explore and survey the country, lay out roads, etc. 
Colonel Moody returned to England in 1863. Later he became Major- 
General Moody.—F. W. H. 

110The Hon. Arthur Thomas Bushby came to British Columbia in 1858. 
He married Agnes Douglas, one of the daughters of Governor Douglas. He 
occupied the positions successively of postmaster-general of the colony, 
registrar, and county court judge. He died in 1874, leaving a reputation of 
great ability and faultless honour.—F. W. H. 
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abundance of native berries are here, and although the red man is not 
fencing large or small fields, yet on his fruits and venison and fish in 
splendid quantities, and with choice importations of solid groceries 
added thereto, he really lives like Rothchilds, and they are happy yet 
in being more or less extinguished. To be extinguished in happiness 
unalloyed, however, is not their fate. All night on the river, some 
anchored or travelling or strolling canoe is heard to give its north- 
west seasong, love song, death song, and war song to the ear that 
hears it. Light sea and land steamers meet here, but the flag of the 
red, white and blue are mots in their numbers. Steamers go from 
here to Victoria, across the Georgian Gulf in eight hours, and to Yale 
up the river in a day and a half. Grandeur and gloom, wood, water 
and stone are the five deities that resign over here. 

Eight hours in the Steamer Enterprise’ brings us to Victoria. 
This vessel is well furnished, by the Hudson Bay Company, who 
bought her from her American owners. My friend, her old Captain 
McNeil’ of American birth is dead. He was a noted pioneer sailor 
on the northwest coast. From wrecks of Chinese junks’!*® discovered 
by him and found years ago, he had no doubt of the discovery in ages 


gone of this continent by the Chinese and Japanese. The features of 
114 


both are indelibly fixed in the physiognomy of the Alaska Indians. 
The Purser,’ an old friend of mine, is all I know on the Enterprise. 
Chief Factor Finlayson,’*® and Chief Trader B.'"* and Captain Swan- 
son™'® and my daughters Maggie and Christiana passed nearly a whole 


111The steamer Enterprise, a sidewheel vessel of 200 tons, was brought 
up from San Francisco in 1861 by Curry Bros. to run between Victoria and 
Puget Sound ports. She was bought in 1862 by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for about $60,000 and placed on the Victoria-New Westminster route, 
on which she continued almost steadily until July, 1885, when, being badly 
injured in a collision, she was beached at Cadboro Bay near Victoria and - 
abandoned,—F. W. 

112See a full note upon this man, Captain William MeNeill, in this 
quarterly, vii, 61.—F. W. H. 

113See, hereon, the entry in the Nisqually Journal under date of June 
9, 1834, and the note thereon in this quarterly, vii, 62.—F. W. H. See also 
Swan, ‘Northwest Coast, p. 206.—W. S. L. 

114Those interested in this subject may consult the very complete study 
by the Reverend A. G. Morice: Northwestern Denes and Northeastern 
Asiastics, in the Translations of the Royal Canadian Institute for 1914.— 
We eels 


115The person referred to is, eee Mr. George Hardisty, who was 
purser of the Enterprise in 1882. in, Ww. 

116Roderick Finlayson was born in Poe: shire, Scotland, in 1818. En- 
tering the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he was sent to the west 
of the Rocky Mountains in 1839. Until 1843 he was at the northern forts, 
but in that year he was transferred to Fort Victoria, then in process of 
construction. From 1844 to 1849, when Douglas removed from Fort Van- 
couver, Finlayson was in charge of Victoria. He became Chief Trader 
in 1850 and Chief Factor in 1859. In 1849 he married Miss Sarah Work, 
a daughter of John Work. He died in January, 1892.—F. W. H. 

117Who? James Birnie, John Black, F. D., Boucher, Robert Ballantyne, 
Horace Belanger? Possibly Chief Traded James Bissett, in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company about 1870; though his name does not appear 
in any later directories, and no Chief Trader whose name begins with 
B. is included in the list of employees of the company about 1881.—F. W. H. 

118Captain John Swanson was born in 1827. He arrived on the Pacific 
Coast in 1842; became a master mariner in 1855; and commanded several 
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night abeard of her at New Westminster, they dancing te my strains 
on a Jews Harp. I may say that, few men equalled me at this 
unassuming instrument. Some of them of choice sound, in the mouth 
of the initiated make very soft and sensitive harmony. We were off 
for the interior and it was a kind of farewell to the remaining and 
the guing; some ef us since have gone never, never te return, 

‘I lodge in the ald St. George, now, owned by Driard, a French- 
man. Here ledge the travelling aristocrats and high tened gentry of 
saloon fame; although the now chief factor Finlaysen, who crossed the 
Rocky Mountains with me in 1839 built the first house in Victoria, I 
know buat few of its denizens. Mast I knew are gone, and those re- 
maining going fast. Doctor Wm. F. Telmie** and daughter and I 
rode to Carmichael’s, where we had a great treat in hearing played the 
great war pipe of my native hills. Some fine Pibroches and Reels were 
fingered by him. He played by note, and a large ald musical note 
beok got up by the Highland Society of Londen. His daughter, a 
maid of fifteen and her brother of thirteen™ danced a Scotch reel. 
I never saw it better danced. Chief Factor Munro™ takes me to his 
house and from it I visit my few living friends. I met the ex-Gor 
erner's lady,*** the once Miss Hyde of Oregon, but now Mrs. Tratch 
in the H. B. stere and I went by her invitation te her house. She 
once in her sister's home in Oregon played for me on the piane, while 
she sang the Irish Mother's Wail for her children, and I thought it 
very affecting. She has no children, which is a pity, she being when 


of the Hudson's Bay Companr’s vessels the Baaver, Lahoucher, Otter, and 
Haterprise, He died at Victeria in Oeteber, I8TR Bt weuld thas pear 
that the reference im this sentence must be te an eantier visit—F. W_ BH. 

uzeDr. William Fraser Tolmie arrived at Fert Vanceurer in 1882 His 
journal, covering about a fortnight, April 30 te May 2, IS33 is printed 
im this Quarteriy, iL, 228-Ni. He was in charge at Fort Nisgeally from 
i$s2 te 1833. He retired frem the Hudson's Bay Company's service im ISTe 
Fer a short besraphy of his life. se Howay and Scholefield: Histery ef 
British Columbia, pp 65-834. Im i858 he marrie@ Miss Jane Werk, eldest 
Gaushter ef John Werk. He died in December, IS8SS at the age of Tt 
years—F_ W_ 5. 

imThe sen is Dr. Simen Fraser Tolmie of Vieteria. The @aughter is 
Miss Margaret Cecilia Telmie, now deceased F. W-. RR, 

imiAlexander Munre was bern in Ross-shire, Sotland m 182. After 
eneazineg im the practice af law, and later in banking, he entered the 
Hudson's Bay Companys servic: in i837. He was Mlaced at Fert Vie- 
teria, where he almest constantly remained, rising steadily ali the time, 
until im I8Tt he became a Chief Facter and accountant af the western 
Gepartment, which included all af British Columbia: he also had charge 
ef the Companr’s lands as well as these of the Paget Sound Agricultural 
Company. When he retired im the early nimeties te an heneurable and 
hes ea rest, he was the senior Chief Facter im the Company's service, 

izLady Trutech, the wife of Sir Joseph William Trateh. She was Julia 
Elizabeth Hyde, daughter ef Lowis Hyde, ef New Yerk. She was mar 
Tied Im 1853, and came te British Columbia im 1852 Her husband built a 
SrTeat Bart af the Caribee Resd throwsh the Fraser Canyons, incledi the 
celebrated Suspension Bridge. He was Lieutenant-Govermor af the v~ 
imcS from ISTi te ISTé, and was Knigshted for his services in ISST—F. Wy, EL. 
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young very handsome and kind. Governor Seymour’s’** was with her, 
having but lately returned from Australia. Bidding them good night 
I went straight home. The next I went by invitation to Senator Mc- 
Donald’s.’** He has a fine, square, stone castled house out of town 
by the seashore. He speaks excellent Gaelic and has a kind wife, 
daughter of Captain Reed,’*’ and fine children, one of them named 
after the celebrated Flora McDonald.’** I met here with an intel- 
ligent French lady, who insisted that I resembled Judge Bigby’** 
very much. I told her I would so tell him, he and her being yet un- 
married. She seemed delighted to find that I spoke a little French. 
Full pictures in Highland garb were shown me of the chiefs of Mc- 
Donald and McLean. Although the men were well made, I did not 
think the dress put, at all in perfect taste. The one had a slovenly 
shaped Glengary bonnet on his head, spoiling the top of the figure. 
The other had a kilt on as long as that formerly worn by the red 
squaws of Oregon. I told the ladies that their chieftains’ figures 
were spoiled by the ignorance of their artists. They laughed and 
putting the pictures by said I was hard to please. There was also 
a fine picture of Prince Charles, and I remarked that so ended all not 
equal to their undertaking. Evil luck and evil judgment are in- 
separable twins. In his last and fatal battle of Calloden he showed 


128Frederick Seymour was the Governor of the Colony of British Co- 
lumbia (then separate from the Colony of Vancouver Island) from 1864 
to 1866. After the two colonies were united in 1866, Seymour became 
Governor of the united colony, which was called the colony of British 
Columbia. He was still in office as Governor when he died, in June, 1869, 
very suddenly, while on a mission of pacification amongst the northern 
Indians.—_F. W. H. 

124William James McDonald was born in Inverness-shire, Scotland, in 
1832. He came to Vancouver Island in 1851. He took a prominent part in 
the political life of the early days, and in 1871 was appointed a senator of 
Canada. In 1915 he published his Reminiscences. He died in 1916.—F. W. H. 

125Catherine, second daughter of Captain James Murray Reid, was mar- 
ried to W. J. McDonald, in March, 1857. Captain Reid was in command of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s brigantine Vancouver when, in 1854, she 
was lost on Rose Spit, Queen Charlotte Islands.—F. W. H. 

126The name of Flora Macdonald will be remembered as long as that of 
the “bonnie Prince Charlie’? himself. After the Battle of Culloden, in 1745, 
when the Prince was being hunted through the Western Isles, it was 
by her keen wit and cool presence of mind that his escape was effected. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson said of her that her name was “one that will be 
mentioned in history, and, if courage and fidelity be virtues, mentioned 
with honour.’—F. W. H. She assisted Prince Charlie, disguised as her 
female attendant, to escape from the island of Benbecula to Sky, on June 
27, 1746. She afterwards came to America for a time where her husband, 
Allan MacDonald, was a brigadier-general in the British army during 
the American Revolution.—W. S. L. 

127Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie was sent out from England in 1858 to 
be judge when the colony of British Columbia was being formed. He 
became later the Chief Justice of the Province of British Columbia. He 
was a than of great learning, scholarly attainments, and the highest in- 
tegrity. He died in 1894.—F. W. 

128The reference here is to the well-known poem by Thomas Campbell, 
“TLochiel’s Warning.” Our author’s Jacobite leanings show very plainly in 
this and other passages.—F. W. H. As the manuscript is somewhat illegible, 
it is difficult to make out this Gaelic correctly. McDonald’s words are 
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{ttle capacity, Tom Campbell's warning™® to Lochiel is very fine, al- 
though too late, an that affair. 
“For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight.” 
Yet he was not there, and although ane of the best of English classics, 
the uneducated mative poet whe was in that battle from its inception 
te Ns retreat painted it more powerfully in his own native tongue, as 
he begins, 
Air thes an hathda del sies, 
Bha neela Caithidh nan sainn. 
Sma na h’sghaidh gan thrial maspeuran. 
D*fhas an talamh che trom. 
Gach fraoch-gach fearann s‘guch fonn, 
San diubh cha Chedthrow dhuim lem an t sleibhe.” 
whieh can be hterally interpreted thes: 
“Beginning the day going east, 
Cleads cast storms. 
And against us the firmaments travelled, 
Grew seo heavy the earth. 
Bach heath, each field and each torf, 
That the day failed our chance on the plain of that moor.” 

Poor fellow might well say that the firmaments did travel against 
them on that fatal day, being as they were out-numbered, out-gen- 
eraled and betrayed: yet these whe feught there, never fought better. 
There was a prophecy in the Western Isles that when Scotland’s right 
hand im battle“? was withdrawn from the MeDonalds there would 
be bad Inch. The position being that of our clan given by Bruce at 
the battle ef Bannockburn and changed at Calleden. 

Arriving at Judge Bighby's in the evening before I left Victoria, 
be was eat. His gil ““ Knew my name and gave me some refresh- 
ments, said the Judge was very punctual and would be home at the 
heer. Bat I wished to leave and left my name. Passing out one 
way the Judge entered by another, saw my mame, whereupon he im- 


evSentir & wariatien fem these af the “Ode em ihe Battle ef Culloden” 
ty Bh Reach Stivthan (Jehan Rey Stmart). whieh are as follows: 
Air thes am Inthéa Gal Seis, 
Bhe saodh a eathadh Ran Sian, 
AS am adhar bho trian = Ssiridh, ete. 


‘S mach be chethren Shuinn le man i-sleibhe. 

De Thas azn talamh cho tram 

Gaek fraeeh, Rarean @s fern. 
Lea WeTke Battle af Culloden, which ended the reheltion ef 1745, was the 
SST Raltie fearht ex Scottish sell, The Macdenalds, Geprived of the po- 
Seken Of Lenear em the right, which ther had held Since Banneckburn, 
Tanained Silom Sa active. Ther refused te eharge and were Swept 
Sewm Oe the Gre af the myal armyr—F. W_ H. 

TMM is the hishlané Seetch term fer a Mah-servant—FP_ W. H. 
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mediately yelled and whooped after me like an Indian Chief, so glad 
was he to see me. He made his first tour into the interior over the 
Cascade Mountains with me,'*' accompanied by Judge Reilly and 
Secretary Bushby. Bigby is six feet four and a half inches in his 
socks and as straight as a needle. He has a fine education and speaks 
well in French and German, Italian and Spanish with a good store of 
Greek and some Hebrew, but no Gaelic. We went straight to dinner, 
sans ceremony. Brandies of all kinds and wines of all vines were 
there, as also whiskey from Ireland and Scotland. He was knighted 
by Victoria in person a few years ago. He wishes to leave British 
Columbia, although a most sensible man and of great influence, he 
probably thinks he is rather unpopular from his stern decisions on 
the bench. He showed me a full grown ’stag’s head he valued highly. 
Told him that even his own height, though tall, would be short with 
giants and that occasionally we found greater specimens on our buf- 
falo plains and in the glens of Montana. He is a very true shot, but 
not much of a hunter, and I promised him if ever I found one of 
superior antlers to keep it for him. I told his Honor sans ceremony 
that he or I owed the one the other one and repeated the remarks of 
the French lady, but he divined who she might be without my mention- 
ing her name, We dined alone. I felt curious to learn before the 
Judge arrived that his man was a thorough English socialist and 
hinted to me that a great change was gradually working its way on 
the minds of the masses of the world; that ignorance must be expelled 
and tyranny made to bite the dust. I say Amen, amen, “Thy Kingdom 
come.” 

I went on, leaving the hosiptable Knight and Chief Justice of 
British Columbia, Sir Mathew Bigbie, to see the only male heir of 
Sir James Douglas.**? I often carried this boy in my arms. He is 
now very ill from hereditary visitations I suppose of his generations. 
The Hebrew said “The blood is the life.”*** It seems that when any 


131In September, 1859, Judge Begbie made his first trip over the Cas- 
cades from Fort Hope. His party, consisting of himself, Peter O’Reilly 
(then a Stipendiary Magistrate), and Arthur Thomas Bushby (then regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court) were proceeding to Kamloops on foot. They 
attached themselves to Lieutenant Palmer’s party who were being guided 
by our author. After five days’ travel they reached Campment des Femmes, 
where the trail for Kamloops separated from that for Colvile. In recom- 
mending Lieutenant Palmer to engage the assistance of our author, his 
superior officer wrote: “Mr. Angus McDonald is a gentleman of great 
information who has travelled much in this country and is kindly disposed 
to assist your enquiries.’—F. W. H. 

132James William Douglas was born at Fort Victoria on June 1, 1851, 
and died about two years after the time of our author’s visit, to wit, on 
November 7, 1883. He had been educated in England and had studied 
for the bar. He had married Mary Rachel Plliott, a daughter of the Hon. 
A. C. Elliott, then the premier of the province of British Columbia.—F. 
W. H. 

138The passage referred to is likely from Deut. xii, 23: “Only be sure 
that thou eat not the blood; for the blood is the life; and thou mayest not 
eat the life with the flesh.”—F. W. H. 
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virus enteres the blood, man becomes a creeping hell. I should be 
grateful, for the blood of my stem was as pure as the flake on Mt. 
Hood. I tried to cheer the young man for about an hour and bade 
him farewell. His father, Sir James, was one of the best of my 
friends, but he went and will not come back. A lineal, but distant 
descendent of the “Black Douglas.’’1** He was a powerful specimen 
of the tribe that fought so well for Scotland. He, too, was Knighted 
by Queen Victoria’s own hand on arriving in England from Vancouver 
Island. When living he once told me in presence of naval Company 
that my letter’®® about the finding of the mines in British Colum- 
bia saved his position with the government, while he explained more of 
it to those naval officers, who were three years out of the true 
reconing about. His lady is a fine sensible matron, daughter of an 
Irish gentleman, Conolly,'*® by a Cree woman of Red River. She had 
by her Sir James some beautiful children. One of them now with 
her husband, Governor Frank Dallas,’*’ inhabits and owns Duncan, 
i. e. hill of the Bird, in Scotland, where Jef Davis staid awhile with 
them. The Gaelic is wonderfully expressive in definiations. Through- 
out Europe many of its names will last as long as white man live. Its 
inherent force, mingling with no other language is the secret cause of 
this expressive power. The other daughter, Agnes, is widow of the 
Colonial Secretary Bushby.*** This gentleman was highly sociable 
and a great musician. Before he and my Christina’s husband McKen- 
zie, died, both entertained the English church at New Westminster 


134William Douglas, Lord of Nithsdale, commonly called “The Black 
Douglas,” who was prominent in the history of Scotland, died in 1390. 
Some remarks regarding him will be found in Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of 
a Grandfather, xi.—F. W. H. 

135Mr. A. C. Anderson says that the first intimation of the existence 
of gold in British Columbia was in 1855 when Angus McDonald at Colville 
wrote down to Fort Vancouver that one of his men, while employed 
hauling firewood, had almost undesignedly amused himself by washing 
out a paannikin of gravel on the beach near Colville.”.—F. W. H. 

136William Connolly entered the service of the Northwest Company 
about 1801. In 1803 he was at Rat River in the Athabaska Country. This 
post was 2,000 miles from York Factory and 1,200 miles from Red River. 
There he married, according to the custom of the country, a Cree woman, 
named Suzanne. The validity of this union was declared in a ‘‘cause celeb- 
re,” in 1869. The full report is to be found in La Revue Legale, i, 253-397. 
In 1807 he was at Cumberland House, and later at Little Slave Lake. On 
the union of the two companies he entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. From 1824 to 1830 he was superintendent of New Caledonia. 
He became a Chief Factor in 1825. He retired from “Les pays d’en 
haut” in 1831. For several years he wintered at Ladousac, below Quebec. 
He finally settled at Montreal, of which city he was afterwards elected 
mayor. He died on June 3, 1849. See, further, upon this man, Archibald 
McDonald's Journal, p. 25; a letter from Archibald McDonald in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly, ii, p. 162; and a note in Masson, Les 
Bourgeois, i, 128.—F. W. H. 

ISTAS I. Dallas, a Scottish merchant who had been in business in China 
and later was Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Victoria. 
While in that office he figured prominently in the San Juan trouble. In 
1862, after the death of Sir George Simpson, he became Governor of 
Bapert Land, the head of the Hudson’s Bay Company in America.—F. 


_issThis appears to be a mistake. Perhaps our author intended to 
write “Postmaster-General.”—F. W. H. 
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on a Sunday afternoon. Both felt their homs [?] and Bushby sat 
down to the organ, while McKenzie helped all he could with his High- 
land voice. There the poor fellows played and sung alone, making 
that church ring as it never did before, but the two never played 
there again, for death soon found them both. Old voices join, young 
voices join, young girls join. Do men that are to die in the same 
way join like these. Lady Douglas still lives in her husband’s house, 
built in the middle of a splendid garden, whose every tree and bush 
was planted by his care. She often expresses a desire to see the Indian 
country before she died. She married her Knight when a maid of 
sixteen. She is very fond of bitter root and Kamas and of a buffalo 
tongue, when she can have them. I sometimes send her some from 
Colvile. Oh! Father nature thou art indeed infallible as thy Father. 
Roots and buffalo tongues for this lady while she is much bored by the 
compound dishes which the rank and wealth of civilization offer her 
table every day. She is about 75. Her youngest daughter, a kind 
girl, Martha, has lately married. 

Sir James once told me when the row about San Juan was on 
foot that he, in the event of a war, would muster for one item fifty 
thousand Indian riflemen at Victoria.1*® The most stupid thing I knew 
of a military officer high up was the inquiry of me by Col. Woody of 
the R. B. Engineers’*® whether the Americans could not be prevented 
from entering the valley of the Frazer by the roads of Fort Hope. 
I asked him how? “By filling the canon with trees.” I stared at him. 
There to be sure was the educated Cockney. I fired three rounds 
from a Lancaster rifle with her Majesty’s prize sargeant at the Colo- 
nel’s quarters. We fired at a small bit of stick standing at 600 yards 
in the river, and he was easily badly beaten, and both of us fired 
with his own weapon, which I never saw until then. Sir Bigbie and 
others were present. The sergeant was a fine looking man who had 
taken his prize at Wimbledon,’*’ but I thought his eyes, though fine, 


were too large for sharp and distant hitting.**? 


139One of Sir Douglas’s pet ideas, whenever any trouble appeared, was 
the possibility of arming the Indians as auxiliaries. When the Council 
were discussing the protection of Vancouver Island during the Crimean 
War he proposed a similar scheme, but the other members opposed it so 
strongly that he dropped it.—F. W. H. 

140This reference is unintelligible. Perhaps the name ‘‘Woody” may be 
intended for ‘Moody,’ and the “R. B. Engineers” for the “Royal Engi- 
neers.” In that event, there is the further incongruity that Colonel Moody 
was not opposed to the entrance of Americans into the country, and also 
that there were no roads from Fort Hope to or towards the canyons of 
the Fraser, in 1859.—F. W. H. 

141Wimbledon, Sherry, England, the former meeting place of the Brit- 
ish Rifle Association, where pobroreniatiyes from all parts of the British 
Empire competed in rifle shooting.—W. L. 

142Among the old settlers of the Coiville Valley there is a former 
British soldier holding Wimbledon medals; this may be the identical man 
referred to by our narrator.—W. S. L 
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Only vessels of second rate weight can get into the inner harbor 
of Victoria. The outer one of Esginmolt'** is deep and commodious. 
Some line of battleships and frigates are always there. I was invited 
about the Gayest once there. She was an 84 and to me who had 
spent my days away from the handiwork of man all my life, was a 
great curiosity every where I went, and I went to see all her secrets. 
I could see only one design, to kill all, her object to destroy, wonderful 
adjustment, flashing precision, ponderous power, order, music and ma- 
jesty; and there she was at rest as easy as a duck on the upbearing 
water. The cabin was splendidly furnished and wine and biscuit were 
served at once for refreshments. The best thing I heard or saw at 
Victoria was her band in the summer evenings, rousing the shores and 
the seas with her masterly playing. These first rates have always 
a good band. She was clean and trim as a washed flint. She is one 
hundred yards in length'*® with a very stately contour, and I felt a 
little secret pride in seeing her, and thought after all that she was 
there or anywhere else to defend those that would defend her. After 
all man must be something of a tyrant to be great. Wealth and cun- 
ning are required to bring man’s genius to perfection. War, war is the 
ordr of nature! Race upon race, fish upon fish, the sea upon the 
shore and the shore upon the sea. To do, is to undo; organized life 
would over-people the world. Yes rot it out, without this war of life 
on life. Yet no nation should be permitted by man to overgrow his 
good. The British Empire, Russian America and China are already 
too prolific with overgrown monsters. There is too much room there 
and the more they grow, the more thay are insatiate. Strange, but 
our happiness is in destruction. A good appetite is to consume. Love 
is to consume, inventions to consume. Universal peace would never do. 
It would in the march of centuries eat up its own farrow, as the 
Scotch lady said to the sow. 

I suppose all the language of the earth are spoken in this little 
town of sixteen thousand souls. While standing one day by the door 
of my old St. George I saw a bent, gray-headed, poor, old man plainly 
watching me at about sixty yards from me. He looked and tottered 
and yet looked toward me; he must know me surely. It was old 


143Esquimalt, the naval station, three miles from Victoria.—F. W. H. 

144Probably H. M. S. Ganges is referred to here. She was an 84-gun 
ship, the flag-ship of Rear Admiral Baynes, and was on the Pacific sta- 
tion, 1857-1860. The Ganges was the last sailing line-of-battle ship in ac- 
tive commission on foreign service. She was built in Bombay, after the 
model of the French man-of-war Franklin, captured at the Battle of the 
Nile in 1798, which was the most handsome and swiftest ship in the Brit- 
ish navy.—F. W. H. 

145If this vessel be the Ganges, our author has over-estimated her 
length. It should be 195 feet. A very full description of this vessel will be 
found in the Victoria Gazette under date of October 28, 1858.—F. W. H 
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Gowdie,**® the Colvile blacksmith, that threw up his irons and left 
there to make his fortune in Hope; but she has totally jilted him and 
he is now living on the town, old, poor and despondent. He made us 
some fine ale and whiskey while at Colvile, and once made me a su- 
perior Jews Harp, but his chief curse was the bottle. Poor man, 
glad to see me. I gave him two dollars and after an old quiet chat 
we parted to see or not to see each others face again. I wish I were 
as young as I was when I first saw him. The old Hebrew Sanhedrim 
once decided that life upon the whole was not worth living for, a ter- 
rible decision, yet who can say that it is not true. 

San Juan is separated from this island by a strait of six miles 
in width. Other islands called Orcas Islands stud the course of the 
Gulf of Georgia as it streams down in its darkened eddies to end in 
the straits of San Juan De Fuca. All these heannel islands are reefs 
of the main continent, and even this vast continent may be the oldest 
or youngest piece of Asia, or Asia of it, before some supreme effort of 
nature drove the Deep boiling down between them. The forces re- 
quired to upheave the ridges of the Andes and Rocky Mountains and 
that of the Cascades would do it in a twinkling. A few years ago**’ 
at ten in the evening the vast continent shook from Victoria to Canada 
and from San Francisco to Chicago, as if the Eternal said, “Watch 
for I come as a thief in the night.” Mount Rainier, the grandest of 
the Cascade upheavals, and in his perpetual Artic harness overlooking 
all the sounds and summits in sight of his, is seen from the skirts of 
this town. His snow wrapped brother, Mt. St. Helens, I saw burn- 
ing thirty-six years ago. After all what can geologists and astron- 
omers do with what they do not know? The liquid fire idea of the 
heart of the earth is contradicted by opposing scientists. The vague 
idea of th eage of man on the world, and of that world, are in the 
main mere guesses. If no vestige of man has been found beyond a 
certain period, there is no accounting for his absence beyond that. It 
is not to be supposed that vestiges of vast numbers of ages are to be 
found as more recent ones occur. Millions of years of inconceivable 
pressure and unknown change will not show vestiges as fresh as 
those of more recent periods. If the deep once covered all the 
land how dry, that now under the Deep where no recorded man ever 
enters or can enter to observe may have much older unrecorded signs 


146James Goudie, who carried on for some years the trade of a black- 
smith in Victoria, after abandoning the gold mining. He seems to have 
died prior to 1885, though the exact date has not yet been found.—F. W. H. 
Query: Was this the Goudie who built the “Goudie Mill’?—W. S. L. 

147This earthquake occurred on December 14, 1872. It was particular- 
ly violent near Chelan Lake, and along the lower Spokane River; in the 
latter place several large crevices are said to have been made; the Rev- 
erend H. T. Cowley mentions having seen these in 1874.—W. S. L. 
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of man than is in the possession of the present dry land. Plato says 
that the entire continent of Atlantis was suddenly swallowed by the 
eastern Atlantic. If so its people with all vestiges of them are gone 
and no record even of their fancies. A past blank eternity overfrowns 
our ken with its fall, and the spirit of man that boasts of his im- 
mortality and of annihilating space in his instantaneous speed, is as a 
startled little deer on the top of his mountain when leaping only one 
foot nearer the morning star. 

Some of the old Chiefs of the Columbia long before Moses beheld 
the burning bush were wont to climb Ranier, but called by the red 
man Taccoama,'*® and some of them took off their shoes before smok- 
ing. The last of these noted ones cost the United States six million, 
but he died in peace in his bullrush tent**® five years ago. He was 
Jamaiakan,’° a fine well-formed and powerful Indian, standing five 
feet eleven in his moccasins; his hair twisted down over his shoulders 
of auburn color in its points, but as usual darker nearer the roots. His 
weight was about two hundred pounds, muscular and sinewy. The 
year before he died he slew the last of the Columbia Doctor Seers 
for failing his promised remedies.*** Did the white man thus act 
there would be fewer quacks and butchers. His sagacious intellect 
clearly foresaw the tendencies of the red man’s destiny, but the neigh- 
boring tribes would not heed his warning and he threw up the sponge 
of combat with Uncle Sam disgusted with his own races. 

While enjoying a pipe and a Coaich (?) of wine with him years 
ago, he said that to pass five days and nights on the top of Mount 


148Partisans in the controversy over the name here find another au- 
thority; our narrator was, however, impartial and gives the name Mount 
Rainier on a subsequent page.—W. S. L. 

149In early days it was the custom of the Indians living in the interior 
of the Columbia River basin to gather bundles of tules or bullrushes and 
sew them into mats three feet or more in width and eight to ten feet long. 
These mats were spread over the tepee poles as a lodge covering. Pictures 
of Indian camps in the Spokane country in the early eighties show these 
bullrush coverings still in use.—W. S. L. 

150In the Indian war of 1855-1858, which had its origin in the unwill- 
ingness of the Indians to give up their lands; Kam-aiy-ah-kan or Kamia- 
ken, Head Chief of the Yakimas, was the leader in opposing the intrusions 
of the Americans. As early as 1853 he is said to have proposed war, 
and Major Alvord at the Dalles so reported to General Hitchcock, then 
in command on the Coast. As probably the ablest head of all the Sa- 
leesh tribes, he had great and deserved influence. He was a man of 
commanding personality. He planned to consolidate all the Saleesh tribes, 
west of the mountains, with those of the interior, and to make a con- 
certed attack on the whites during the winter when, the Columbia being 
blocked with ice and the mountain passes barred by snow, the whites 
would be unable to send any aid to the interior. The impatience of 
Qualchien, one of his chief lieutenants, thwarted the plan. After the de- 
feat of the allied Indians by Colonel Wright in September, 1858, Ka- 
miaken shrewdly kept out of Wright’s reach and for safety removed for 
a time to the Saleesh tribes of Montana. On his return he took up his 
abode on the Palouse River. See ante page 88 of the present volume of 
the Quarterly. In his prime he was the most able and influential Indian 
leader within the bounds of the State of Washington.—wW. S. L. 

151“The doctors are sometimes subjected to pretty rough treatment 
and occasionally lose their lives from assaults of relatives of persons of 
consequence who have died under their operations.” Swan’s Northwest 
Coast, p. 177.—W. S. L. 
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Ranier without food and drink was the severest feat of his life, and 
I have no doubt of it. In such a cold rarified atmosphere with also 
the ever active labor of the mind yearning to be initiated into more of 
that lights that blinds without seeing it. A woman is a virgin at 
twelve, a man at fifteen, and at that decimal number of odd snows, 
when decimals have no odds he mastered his thoughs and quiver and 
ascended the sublime and solemn Mt. Ranier,’*? how he felt I leave 
with himself, in the silence that speaks not. One thing that par- 
ticularly impressed him was the pressure of some of those forward 
whirlwinds that anon like spirits at home caused that mountain to 
smother him with their frozen reception. He said that he was glad 
when the number of his initiating suns and nights had passed and he 
came down to speak again with man. In the Oregon war this savage 
made one of the boldest designs ever made by an American Indian, 
but the tribes not being of accord and treason in his own, he soon be- 
came disgusted and declined the prolongation of further war. He 
was a hospitable man and fond of fun and anecdote. His dress was 
invariably deer skin with fisher skin cap and a feather of the game 
eagle. He once sent me an offer of a hundred horses for seventy 
pounds of powder, but I declined acquiring wealth in that way. 


152Schoolcraft gives an interesting account of these Indian fasts which 
is quoted by Swan; the latter (Northwest Coast, pp. 171-176) makes the 
following statement of the ordeals such as Kamiaken described: ‘When 
a young person wishes to go through the ordeal of the fast, he is usually 
some time preparing his mind for the event, and gradually accustoms him- 
self to a reduction of diet preparatory to fasting. When he is fully ready 
he goes alone...taking nothing with him but his axe and a bowl of water... 
Then he proceeds to the top of...the mountain, and builds a fire. His 
duty is now to keep that fire burning constantly during the period of his 
fast, which lasts from three to seven days. During this time he neither 
sleeps nor eats, etc.”—W. S. L. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Religion, Theology and Morals.. By Harvey W. Scorr. (Cambridge: 
Printed at the Riverside Press. 1917. Two volumes, pp. xxiv-+- 
351; xvi+403.) 


The compilation of these volumes was made by Leslie M. Scott, 
son of the author, who has manifested a high quality of filial devo- 
tion in his work. On the title page there appears after the name of 
Harvey W. Scott the legend—‘‘Forty years editor-in-chief Morning 
Oregonian of Portland, Oregon.” In reality that gives the reason 
for publishing these books. 

. The preface says: ‘The compiler of Mr. Scott’s writings has 
selected for this book the general subject of Religion, Theology and 
Morals, because this branch of study was the editor’s favorite one and 
occupied his mind more continuously for a longer time than any other. 
His essays, as early as 1865, show the activity of his mind in this 
study; the earliest of those reproduced in this book he wrote in 1875. 
Up to the last days of his editorial activity in April, 1910, he was 
writing on religion and theology and the affiliated subject of morals.” 

Mr. Scott had a large share in the making and writing of the 
history of the Pacific Northwest. These books, evidently published 
privately, form a monument to one portion of a great man’s mental 
product. Epmonp S. Meany. 


Guide to Materials for American History in Russian Archives. By 
Frank A. Gotper. (Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1917. Pp. 177.) 


The Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington has been publishing a series of manuals of this 
kind to aid historical investigators. This particular manual is of in- 
terest to readers of this Quarterly for two reasons. The subject 
relates to Russian activity in the Northern Pacific regions and the 
work was done by Professor Frank A. Golder of the Washington State 
College at Pullman. 

In an introductory note, Professor J. Franklin Jameson, Director 
of the Department of Research of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, says: ‘Very few students of American history have ever made 
any researches in the archives of Russia. The contribution which 
the Russian archives can make to that history is nearly confined to 
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: 

two fields, that of the diplomatic relations between Russia and the 
United States, and that of the exploration of the North Pacific and 
the settlement of Russian America, now called Alaska. But those two 
fields are by no means of small importance in our history, and for 
them the archives of Petrograd and Moscow are replete with materials 
of the greatest, indeed of indispensable, value. Accordingly Professor 
Golder, familiar with the Russian language and with the portions of 
history involved, and author of a notable work upon Russian Expan- 
sion on the Pacific (Cleveland, 1914), was invited to proceed to Rus- 
sia and to make those examinations of archives of which the following 
book is the result. His period of sojourn in Petrograd and Moscow 
embraced several months of the year 1914, from the beginning of 
March until November, five months immediately preceding the great 
war, and three months after its outbreak. The data presented in the 
volume should be understood to be of that year, though in some mat- 
ters it has been possible to secure later information.” 

At the present time much interest is being awakened in Russia. 
Here in the Pacific Northwest great expansion is taking place in com- 
merce with Russia. One additional item was the placing of an in- 
structor in the Russian language in the University of Washington 
through the helpfulness of Mr. Samuel Hill. These are evidences that 
Mr. Golder’s book will come into use during the next few years. In- 
terest in history and its sources is sure to follow the closer commercial 
relations. 


Tsimshian Mythology. By Franz Boas. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1916. Pp. 1037.) 


This is the “accompanying paper” in the Thirty-first Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 1909-1910. The 
first twenty-six pages of the large book are devoted to an administra- 
tive report and the balance of the volume is given over to this special 
study based on texts recorded by Henry W. Tate. 

Doctor Boas says in his preface: ‘The collection here presented 
evidently contains the bulk of the important traditions of the Tsimsh- 
ian.” This large collection of materials is especially interesting to 
readers and students in the Pacific Northwest as the Indians studied 
are in British Columbia. The author says: “The Tsimshian, who be- 
long to the northern group of tribes, inhabit the valleys of Nass and 
Skeena Rivers and the channels and islands southward as far as Mil- 
bank Sound. They are fishermen, who subsist partly on the salmon 
that ascend the rivers of the coast in great numbers; partly on deep- 
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sea fishery, which is prosecuted on the codfish and halibut banks off 
the coast. At the same time they hunt seals and sea lions, and use the 
whales that drift ashore. The people of the villages along the river 
courses and deep fiords of the mainland are also energetic hunters, 
who pursue particularly the mountain goat, but also the bear and the 
deers 

There are three full-page plates and twenty-four textual illus- 
trations. The bibliography covers fifty-eight items, seventeen of 
which are from the writings of Doctor Boas, himself. The appendix 
includes an index, a glossary, list of Tsimshian proper names and 
place names, a summary of comparisons, and Bellabella and Nootka 
tales. 


A History of the United States. By Epwarp Cuannine. Volume IV, 
Federalists and Republicans, 1789-1815. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1917. Pp. 575. $2.75.) 


The present volume by Prof. Channing is similar in style to the 
preceding volumes and continues the narrative from the organization of 
the new government under Washington down to the close of the War 
of 1812. In taking up a volume that covers a field traversed by Mc- 
Master, Schouler and in part by Henry Adams one wonders whether 
he is to find a new treatment of old material, or new material. Prof. 
Channing contributes both. Good use has been made of the newspapers 
and the footnotes and notes at the close of each chapter form a prac- 
tically complete bibliography of the period. The chapters on High 
Finance 1789-1800, and The Revolution of 1800, which was not a 
revolution, are especially interesting. The volume is an excellent 
example of the very highest historical scholarship. 


Librarian’s Fifth Biennial Report. By Joun Hatrey. (Boise: His- 
torical Society of Idaho. 1916. Pp. 54.) 


The report very naturally deals with finance and with accessions 
to the library and museum of the society. These show a wholesome 
and growing condition. 

One article records business changes in Boise. A list is published 
of men who had entered business there during the sixties and who have 
passed away in later years. A much shorter list gives the names of 
such old-timers who are still living. 

Pages 29 to 54 are used to record the “Early Reminiscences of 
‘Uncle’ Tom Beall of Lewiston, Idaho.” This old pioneer came to 
the Pacific Coast in 1853 and to Walla Walla in 1857. He was with 
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Colonel E. J. Steptoe in the Indian battle near Rosalia, which has 
been commemorated in the naming of Steptoe Butte. The old man 
recounts the details of that battle and tells also about a number of 
less dramatic happenings. 


The Mexican War Diary of George B. McClellan. Edited by W111- 
1AM Starr Myers, Pu. D., Assistant Professor of History and 
Politics, Princeton University., (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1917. Pp. 97. $1.00 net.) 


McClellan graduated from West Point in the summer of 1846 
and in September left for General Taylor’s Army in Mexico as a 
brevet second lieutenant of engineers and the diary begins with his 
leaving West Point and continues The Narrative of McClellan’s Expe- 
riences Through The Battle of Cerro Gordo in 1847. The youthful 
soldier, but not yet twenty years of age, gives us a picture of himself as 
a happy-go-lucky, joyous, carefree individual; at times, ill at ease, 
restless, critical and faultfinding. 

The book adds nothing to our knowledge of the war, but it does 
present some interesting pictures of the deficiencies of the volunteer 
system and the “political” generals who had charge of them. Critical 
notes of value are supplied by the editor, many of them from The 
Life and Letters of General Meads. The book is well worth reading. 


Touring Afoot. By C. P. Forpyce. (New York: Outing Publishing 
Company. 1916. Pp. 167. 80 cents, postage 5 cents extra. 


The author, Dr. C. P. Fordyce, is well known among out-of-doors 
people in the Pacific Northwest. He has prepared this book from ex- 
perience in the open. The book is Number 52 in the series known as 
Outing Handbooks. 


Myths and Legends of British North America. By Katuarine B. 
Jupson. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1917. Pp. 211. 
$1.50.) 


This is the sixth volume in the series of myths and legends of 
American Indians compiled by Miss Judson. The other five relate to 
the Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes, the Great Plains, Alaska, 
the Pacific Northwest, California and the Old Southwest. Miss Jud- 
son frankly acknowledge that she uses the publications of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, the 
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American Museum of Natural History and the Canadian Bureau of 
Mines. 

In the preface to this volume she says: “As in all other volumes 
of this series, only the quaint, the pure, and the beautiful, has been 
taken from the tales of the Indians. Anyone wishing pure ethnology, 
good and bad together, would do better to go to ethnological reports.” 
These stories are prepared for young readers. The book is well 
illustrated. 


Alaska, the Great Country. By Ex.uia Hieeinson. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xii+583. $2.50.) 

Mrs. Higginson’s well-known book has been given a new edition 
unchanged except for the addition of a chapter at the end of the book, 
bringing the information about remarkable recent developments “along 
the lines of commercial, mining, agricultural, and government devel- 
opment” down to date. 

The book is descriptive of the wonders and beauties of the coun- 
try as well as of its marvellous material wealth. It is beautifully 
illustrated. As in the original edition, the dedicatory page reads: “To 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Elliott Holmes.” 


Washington State Society, Sons of the American Revolution, Register. 

(Seattle: The Society. 1917. Pp. 216.) 

The newly issued volume of the Washington Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution follows the traditional form of the Reg- 
isters of State Societies. Information is given in regard to the State 
Society and the several chapters in the State of Washington. The 
roll of active members in the State comprises about one-half of the 
volume. 

A special feaures is the list of Revolutionary Reference Books 
compiled by State Librarian J. M. Hitt. This check-list was prepared 
with the cooperation of the State Library and the State University 
Library and the public libraries of Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma and 
locates the revolutionary rosters to be found in each of these libraries. 


The History of the Forty-ninth Parallel Survey West of the Rocky 
Mountains. By Orro Kuorz. (New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society. 1917. Pp. 382 to 387.) 


The pamphlet of six pages reprinted from The Geographical Re- 
view for May, 1917, opens as follows: “The object of this paper 
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is to tell the—one may almost say—romantic story of the survey in 
1857-61 of the boundary between the United States and Canada along 
the forty-ninth parallel west of the summit of the Rocky Mountains 
and to relate how the final report, which had been lost until that 
time, was found in July, 1898.” 

The story, though briefly told, is well authenticated with citations 
and a sketch map adds to its value. It is one of the fugitive little 
items which collectors of Northwest Americana will prize in the future. 


Proposal to Change the Name of Mount Rainier. By Cuaruirs Tati- 
MADGE Conover, Victor J. Farrar and Others. (Seattle: Pri- 
vately published. 1917. Pp. 58.) 

The Mountain. By Justice To THE MountTAIN CommiTTEE. (Taco- 
ma: The Committee. 1917. Pp. 24. 50 cents.) 


Here we have the two pamphlets or briefs submitted to the United 
States Geographic Board at the open hearing in Washington City on 
May 2, 1917. 

The Washington State Legislature by joint memorial had asked 
that such a hearing be given. The above two pamphlets represent 
the principal testimony submitted, though much oral testimony was 
offered at the same time. The pamphlet entitled “The Mountain” 
presents the Tacoma side of the case and puts forth every possible 
argument against continuing the name of Mount Rainier and makes a 
strong plea to substitute the supposed Indian name Tacoma. Indian 
evidence is offered in abundance and a rather extensive hibliography 
is added under the title, “Authorities Consulted.” The pamphlet 
ends with a reproduction of a pamphlet issued by Hon. James Wick- 
ersham in 1893. This was a paper read by Judge Wickersham be- 
fore the Tacoma Academy of Science under the title of “Is It ‘Mt. 
Tacoma’ or ‘Rainier’? What Do History and Tradition Say?” 

The other side, as represented by pamphlet first cited, opposed 
the change of name from Mount Rainier. The original discovery and 
naming of the mountain by Captain George Vancouver in 1792 is es- 
tablished by accurate citations and much evidence is given to show 
the solid foundation of this fact. The general and continued use of 
that name is shown. The validity of Tacoma as the real Indian 
name is attacked and it is shown that there were several Indian names 
for the mountain. It is a stronger and more logical brief than the 
other. It would be stronger if the same identical evidence were not 
repeated in the different portions of the pamphlet. 

This pamphlet is also marred by an absurd blunder on page 21, 
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s \ 
where General Kautz is credited with having made the first ascent of 
Mount Rainier in 1857. That blunder would never be made by any- 
one who had read General Kautz’s narrative and who had himself 
made the ascent of Mount Rainier or of any other snow mountain 
for that matter. The narrative carries its own denial. No point is 
gained by this false statement and the compilers of the pamphlet hav- 
ing misplaced the credit for the first ascent, speak of the real first 
ascent by General Hazard Stevens (page 25) as “his ascent in 1870.” 

Under the caption “The Decision,’ Mr. Conover reproduces a 
letter he received from C. S. Sloane, Secretary of the United States 
Geographic Board, under the date, May 28, 1917, as follows: 

“In compliance with the petition expressed in Senate Joint Me- 
morial, No. 14, of the Legislature of the State of Washington, the 
United States Geographic Board held a public meeting on May 2, 
1917, to receive evidence and hear arguments for and against chang- 
ing the name of Mt. Rainier in the State of Washington. 

“At a special meeting held May 11, the evidence presented on 
May 2, together with other data collected, were carfully considered, 
and after discussion, the United States Geographic Board declined to 


reconsider its former action establishing the name Rainier for the 
mountain. 


“The name Mount Rainier, given by Vancouver in 1792, fixed by 
a century of world usage, was confirmed by action of the United States 
Board on Geographic Names in 1890. 

“For a hundred years the name of Mount Rainier has been used 
wherever the mountain has been mentioned in the histories, geog- 
raphies, books on travel and exploration, scientific publications, en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, and atlases of many nations—by the United 
States, Canada, England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, and even Arabia. In recent years a few dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias have added the word Tacoma, usually in parenthesis, fol- 


lowing the name Mount Rainier, but general usage is overwhelmingly 
in favor of Rainier. 


“The mountain is within a national park and Congress has de- 
cided the name of the park to be Mount Rainier National Park. The 
mountain is also located in a forest reserve, known as the Rainier 
National Forest. It would appear, therefore, that the name Rainier 
is well established, both by an executive order and by act of Congress. 

“No geographic feature in any part of the world can claim a name 
more firmly fixed by right of discovery, by priority, and by universal 
usage for more than a century. So far as known, no attempt has ever 
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been made by any people in any part of the world to change a name 
so firmly established.” 
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1804. (Hartford: Connecticut Historical Society. 1916.) 


Connecticut Histroricat Society. Collections, Volume 16. The 
Wolcott Papers, 1750-1754. (Hartford: The Society. 1916. 
Pp. 557.) 
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North Carolina Historical Commission. (Raleigh: State Print- 
er. 1917. Pp. 452.) 


Dunn, Wittiam Epwarp. Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf 
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and Lancaster Turnpike Road. (Lancaster, Pa.: The Society. 
Pp. from 265 to 342 from Vol. XX. 25 cents.) 


Micuigan Historica, Commission. Fourth Annual Report, 1916. 
(Lansing: The Commission. 1917. Pp. 34.) 


Minnesota Historicat Society. Nineteenth Biennal Report, 1915- 
1916. (St. Paul: The Society. 1917. Pp. 88.) 


New Jersey Arcuives, Seconp Srrigs, No. 5. Newspaper extracts 
relating to New Jersey, October, 1780, to July, 1872. (Trenton: 
State Gazette Publishing Company. 1917. Pp. 490.) 


Sxe.ton, O. D. The Language Issue in Canada. (Kingston, Onta- 
rio: Queen’s University. 1917. Pp. 40.) 
Weyrortu, WituiamM O. The Organization of Labor. (Baltimore: 


Johns Hopkins Press. 1917. Pp. 277.) 


Youne, L. E. Mine Tazation in the United States. University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume 5, Number 4. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois. 1916. Pp. 274. $1.50.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


The Associaies of Etghty-Nine 

This new organization of the men and women who were living 
in Seattle at the time of the great fire held its first “family party” 
on the anniversary of the fire—June 6. All the speakers had had some 
duty to perform during or immediately after the fire. Josiah Collins, 
chief of the volunteer fire department in 1889, was teastmaster. Clark 
Davis gave the invocation. Vivian M. Carkeek, historian of the new 
organization, gave an address beautifully illustrated with stereopti- 


con views on “The Seattle Fire.” The rest of the programme was as 
follows: “City Administration of "89.° by Hen. Samuel H. Piles; 
“Guarding the Burned District.” by Major E. S. Ingraham; “The 


Governor's Proclamation,” by Hon. Miles C. Moore; “Seattle Before 
the Fire.” by Professor Edmond S. Meany; “The Volunteer Fire De- 
partment,” by Gardner Kellogg “June 6th, 1889—Seatile’s Transition 
Day,” by George F. Cotterill; “The Press of “89.” by J. B. Nelson; 
“The Good Little Fairy.” by Mrs. J. T. Handssker; “Physical 
Changes Made Possible by the Fire.” by R. H. Thomson; “The De- 
parted Eighty-niners,” by Hen. C. H. Hanford. 

During the program there was a chorus of shouts and a gang of 
newsboys entered te distribute “extras,” consisting of photegraphic 
facsimiles of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer issued on the morning after 
the fire. It is needless to say that these were saved as souvenirs of 
the occasion. Another souvenir was the reproduction of Mayor Robert 
Moran's proclamation of June 6, 1889. 


Waskingion Pioneers 

The Pioneer Association of the State of Washington held its 
thirty-fourth annual meeting and reunion at its hall in Seattle on 
June 4 and 5, 1917. On the first day the reports of officers were 
received and other business was transacted, closing with the election of 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Edmend S. 
Meany; Vice President, Henry C. Comegys of Snohomish; Chaplain, 
Rev. A. Atwood; Secretary, Major W. V. Rinehart; Treasurer, Will 
iam M. Calhoun; Trustees, James McCombs, M. R. Maddocks, Le 
ander Miller, W. H. Puhmphrey and Frank H. Winslow. 

On the second day the principal address was given by General 
Hazard Stevens on “Pioneers and Patriotism.” The audience felt that 
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the topic was peculiarly appropriate for the day on which the young 
men of the nation were registering for service under their country’s 
call. 

Delegates were present and gave greetings from their organiza- 
tions to the State Association as follows: Donald McInnes, President 
of the Clallam County Pioneer Association; W. F. Oliver, President 
of the Stillaguamish Valley Association of Washington Pioneers; Mrs. 
Charles E. Hill, delegate 0 fthe Pierce County Pioneer Association; 
H. M. Williams, President, and Lillie L. Crawford, Secretary, Kitsap 
County Pioneer Association; David Longmire, President of the Yakima 
Pioneers’ Association. Letters were received from Mrs. Charles L. 
Denny, delegate from the Seattle Historical Society, and from C. E. 
Ivey, Secretary of the Lincoln and Adams County Pioneer and His- 
torical Association. It is expected that this feature of the annual 
meeting will increase in importance and interest as the years go on. 

Mrs. Frances Goin presented the Association with a pen drawing 
of the Schooner Exact, which brought the colony to Alki Point on 
November 13, 1851, from which has grown the city of Seattle. The 
drawing wast the last work of her father, John S. Alexander, who 
was a passenger on the Exact, but continued on to Olympia instead 
of landing at Alki. Mr. Alexander attended last year’s reunion, though 
he passed over the “Great Divide” before this year’s meeting. For 
these reasons the picture has a particular interest for the pioneers. 


History in Railroad Literature 

Kenneth C. Kerr, editor of Railway and Marine News of Seattle, 
has collected all available folders and pamphlets issued by American 
railway companies in which the subject of history is treated. As is 
well known, the railway companies use the finest printing and illus- 
trative material. Historic scenes and localities are often beautifully 
described and illustrated. 

From these materials, Mr. Kerr has been preparing a series 
of articles for his magazine under the caption, “American History as 
Told in Transportation Literature.” He is now presenting the entire 
collection of original pamphlets and folders to the University of Wash- 
ington library. 


National Board for Historical Service 
Soon after the United States had entered the war, the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, through its Department of Historical Re- 
search, invited a score of well known students of history to assemble 
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at Washington City to consider certain duties of the hour. Out of 
this meeting grew a temporary organization called “National Board 
fer Histerioal Service.” James T. Shotwell is chairman; Charles H. 
Hall, vice chairman; Waldo G. Leland, secretary-treasurer; the others 
em the beard are Victor S. Clark, Robert D. W. Connor, Carl Russell 
Fish, Charles D. Hazen, Baillard Hunt and Frederick J. Turner. 

They are representative men in the field of history. The only 
abject im view by this prompt action is to prepare for any service 
pessible for the historians to render in the crisis of war. 


Launching the Sanwan 
Many pioneers were included in the more than four hundred 
guests of Mr. Robert Moran, who travelled on his chartered steamer 
Indianapolis to his beautiful home at Rosario on Orcas Island to wit- 
mess the Lnanching of his power yacht Sanwan. The enjoyment of the 
eecasion was not lessened by the knowledge of the fact that Mr. Moran 
bad tendered the mew boat to the nation for service in the war. 
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A RECORD OF THE SAN POIL INDIANS* 


It was several years after the close of the Nez Perce War that 
the Government concluded to locate Chief Joseph’s band of Nez 
Perce Indians permanently on the Colville Indian reservation, in the 
neighborhood of Nespelem, where they had been placed temporarily 
after their surrender at the close of the Nez Perce War. 

When the commissioner of Indian affairs informed me of the 
intentions of the Government, I wrote informing him that the land 
in question was claimed by the San Poil Indians, who would be bitterly 
opposed to any action on the part of the Government in locating 
Chief Joseph’s Nez Perces on their lands permanently. I was satis- 
fied that the Government would pay but little attention to the claims 
of the San Poils to the ownership of the lands in question. I was 
therefore somewhat prepared for trouble ahead when in the summer 
of 1888 I received instructions from the commissioner of Indian 
affairs for me to request from the commanding officer at Fort Spokane 
a detail of troops to accompany me and to proceed immediately to 
carry out my instructions. 

When I made my request to Major Kent, commanding Fort Spo- 
kane, for a detail of troops, I explained to him that I anticipated 
trouble with Skolaskin, chief of the San Poil Indians, who had been 
telling his people what God and he would do if the Great Father 
of the whites tried to give their land to Joseph’s people. Skolaskin 
was good for much and serious consideration. He was shrewd, cun- 
ning and the power he had over his people was almost absolute, and 
obtained by a curious chain of circumstances. 

The chief of the tribe dying and their being no hereditary suc- 
cessor, a council of the tribe was called to elect a chief. Skolaskin was 


*Major R. D. Gwydir, of Spokane, was United States Indian Agent on 
the Colville Reservation from 1887 to 1890, during which time Chief 
Joseph’s band of Nez Perces was placed there. His article appeared in 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review for July 8, 1917. The author sends it 
with additional material for publication in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly.—HEditor. 
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one of the many aspirants for the position, but he, having been a 
cripple from birth (one of his legs being much shorter than the other, 
so much so that he was compelled to use a heavy staff when walking), 
his candidacy did not appeal, or satisfy the warriors, who wanted a 
strong, athletic man for chief, a man who could lead them and to 
whom they could look up, not a cripple who could not walk. Skolas- 
kin, hearing of their talk from some of his followers, became angry 
and, mounting his pony, rode to where the warriors were assembled, 
and shaking his fist at them exclaimed: 

“Before another sun you will be sorry that you did not make me 
your chief. 

“For,” he continued, “God sent me here to be your chief.” 

His remarks were met with shouts of derision by the assembled 
braves, some asking him if his medicine was so strong why he didn’t 
straighten his crooked leg. He answered their jibes by saying that 
when he was born “God cut him up in little pieces,’ and “when he 
put him together again one of his legs was bent under the other, but 
that God would straighten it when he was ready to do so, and, raising 
his voice, he shouted that “before another day has passed God will 
punish you for making sport of his work.” 

He then rode away amidst jeers and laughter. That night came 
an earthquake that shook the entire country and worked on the fears 
of the frightened and superstitious Indians, who, remembering Sko- 
laskin’s prophecy of the previous day, thought it was the vengeance 
of their God upon them for ridiculing his prophet, for that is what 
they now considered Skolaskin to be. As soon as day broke, after a 
night of terror, they hastened to the teepee of Skolaskin. As they 
approached they could see Skolaskin seated on a bearskin at the en- 
trance. One by one they hailed him “Illunigum Skolaskin!’’ (Chief 
Skolaskin). 

He paid no attention to their salutations until the entire tribe was 
before him. Then, selecting the member of the tribe who owned the 
greatest number of horses, said to him: 

“Am I your chief?” The other answered immediately that he 
was. 

“How many kuitans [horses] have you?’ was the next question. 
“One hundred,” was the answer. ‘Then, if I am your chief bring 
me twenty-five of them,” said Skolaskin. 

This was done immediately. Another was called with the same 
result, and so it kept on until the entire tribe had contributed and be- 
fore the sun had reached the meridian Skolaskin was not only the 
chief but the wealthiest member of the tribe, and from that time on 
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as chief, prophet and medicine man, his power was almost absolute 
among his people. 

Besides being chief, Skolaskin continued to claim the rights and 
powers of a prophet. He insisted that he held direct and almost 
daily communication with God, whom he said directed all his actions, 
and on one occasion, nearly forty years ago, informed the tribe that 
God had told him to prepare for a flood that was soon to come, and 
which wuld cover the earth and destroy all wicked people, and di- 
rected him to build a big boat that his people might be saved when 
the wicked were destroyed. Immediately the men and women of the 
tribe began preparing timbers for the ark, but after a great number 
were made ready and piled at White Stone, one of the principal vil- 
lages of the tribe (these timbers were still there a few years ago), 
Skolaskin told them that God had changed His mind and would not 
destroy mankind at present, so the timbers for the ark were never 
put together. 

The reader can see what power this cunning savage had over his 
people. He was somewhat of a Mormon as concerned himself, taking 
a new wife every few months as “God directed him to do.” Skolaskin 
was always a thorn in the flesh to the Indian agent, as he always 
opposed the management of the Indians by the Government. 

Skolaskin held a bitter enmity against Chief Joseph and his 
people, as well as against Moses, chief of the Columbia Indians, who 
was a warm friend to Chief Joseph. Moses and his tribe since located 
at Nespelem, the Government having built a mill and school for his 
people at that point. Moses knew of the hatred that Skolaskin had 
for him and naturally wanted Joseph as a neighbor and friend on 
whom he could depend if the San Poils should at any time start hos- 
tilities, for Joseph’s warriors had the reputation of being good fighters. 

The Major, taking the same view of the situation, detailed two 
companies of infantry and a troop of cavalry to accompany and assist 
us in locating the Indians on their allotments. The distance from 
Fort Spokane to Nespelem by the Idaho trail was about seventy 
miles, but the route the troops were compelled to take was twice that 
distance, as they had to cross the Columbia River at “Wild Goose 
Bill’s” ferry, and build a road from there the greater portion of the 
way to Nespelem. 

When the troops left Fort Spokane it was thought that they were 
going on their summer outing or practice. I remained at the agency 
until an Indian runner brought the information that the troops had 
crossed the river the day previous, and then, accompanied by my in- 
terpreter and Indian farmer, I crossed the Columbia above the mouth 
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of the Spokane River, in a canoe, swimming our horses. We made 
camp for the night in the neighborhood of one of the San Poil Indian 
villages and the headquarters of Chief Skolaskin. 

Knowing of our arrival he sent a messenger to request me to be 
present at a council of his people to be held that evening. Knowing 
what absolute power he had over his people and how bitterly he op- 
posed the locating of the Nez Perces on the lands claimed by the 
San Poils, I was very anxious to hear what he would have to say. 

After our horses had been picketed for the night, with my two 
companions I proceeded to the council, which was held in a crater- 
like enclosure, capable of holding 2,000 people. It was almost sur- 
rounded by a solid wall of stone and was well lighted by two fires 
of resinous wood, attended to and kept burning brightly by the old 
squaws. Excepting on a platform built against the wall at one end 
of the enclosure, there were no seats. The rough seats and the plat- 
form were covered with skins of the bear, cougar, lynx, wolf and 
beaver. Never had I seen so numerous and great variety of wild 
animal pelts at one time. 

Skolaskin, chief, prophet and medicine man of the San Poils, 
occupied a raised seat on the platform. On each side of him were his 
two principal men. In front of the platform was a band of picked 
warriors, to the number of fifty, decked out in all their barbaric 
bravery, war bonnets, beaded and silk-worked suits of buckskin, in 
fact, all the paraphernalia belonging to a well-dressed warrior. It 
was certainly a formidable looking band of warriors. 

Giving me a seat alongside of his latest and favorite squaw, and 
seating my companions near me, he wasted no time in preliminaries, 
but immediately launched into a violent attack on the Government 
for wanting to place Joseph’s band on the land of the San Poils. 

This land, he said, was the home of the San Poils from the be- 
ginning, and should be to the end, when all the country from there to 
the rising sun was a big sea. 

“When God made dry land,” he chanted, sonorously, “when there 
was water, it was our land, and here our forefathers hunted the cougar, 
bear and deer, ages and ages before the white-faced race was known. 
Our medicine men prophesied to our forefathers of the coming of a 
new race with white faces like the snow, and warned us never to in- 
jure them, but to help them and be their friends. The white man 
of to-day is the race our medicine men prophesied were to come, and 
we have lived up to their advice, and have always been friends to the 
whites, and our boast that a white man’s blood has never been shed 
by a San Poil is true. 
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“Then why should the white race, whom we have always be- 
friended when they were few and we were many, now that they are 
strong and numerous, take our land from us and give it to our ene- 
mies? To a people who have made war against the Great White 
Father of the whites, who have murdered the white settlers and their 
families, burned their houses and stole their cattle, and after fighting 
two or three battles with the soldiers of the Great Father, lost their 
heart and surrendered. And the great chief, instead of punishing 
them for being bad, took care of them and placed them on the lands 
of San Poils—only for a short time, as the Indian agent told us to 
protect them from the angry settlers; and from that time to the 
present they have become fat, lazy and good-for-nothing. And now 
the Government wants to give them our lands.” 

“TI would ask the Indian agent who is present if it is right for 
the Great Father to take the land of the San Poils, who have always 
been industrious and self-supporting, who have never asked or taken 
anything from the Government, and at all times have been friendly 
to the whites, and give it to a people like Joseph’s band of Nez 
Perces? If the agent would answer as his heart tells him, he would 
say that the great father was doing wrong, but he will not speak his 
straight mind. He will say, ‘My chief orders and I obey.’ 

“But I say the San Poils will not obey. They will not see their 
country, the country they have inherited and lived in since the coming 
of man, the country that their children will inherit after them, be 
taken from them without making a struggle for the future welfare of 
their children. 

“The cougar, the wolf and the bear will fight for their young, 
and why not the Indian? Does he care less for his offspring than the 
wild beast does for its young?” 

As he finished he sank into his seat apparently exhausted. The 
fierce expression on the countenance of his hearers, and the simulta- 
neous expression of the Indian words, “Onah, onah sha” (yes, we 
understand ), convinced me that his talk was well received and met with 
their approval. 

Waiting until quiet was restored, and putting on an appearance 
of ease that I did not altogether feel, I arose and addressed the as- 
sembled Indians. I said to them that, while their chief had made a 
strong talk, that a great part of it was foolish and childish. That no 
race or tribe of people could be allowed to hold large territories of 
land without putting them to some use that would be of benefit to 
‘hem as well as others. That it was true, before the coming of the 
white man, the Indians claimed large tracts of land which they held 
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in its wild state for hunting grounds, which supplied them game to 
live upon and skins for clothing, as the Indians killed game as their 
needs demanded, game being plentiful, but with the coming of the 
white race there came a great change. Game was hunted for the 
skins, the carcasses left for the wolves, and became more scarce every 
year, and the Indians, who depended on them for their existence, 
became sufferers and hunger and disease swept them off by thou- 
sands. Wagons and roads took the place of the pack horse and trails. 
Railroads were built and the white race began to pour into the coun- 
try, establishing their ways and customs. 

“I say to you, they have come to stay,” I told them, “and the 
sooner you San Poils fall into line the sooner your conditions will be 
bettered. Some of the chiefs on this reservation, looking to the wel- 
fare of their people, have taken the advice of the Great Father, and 
thir people are protected and cared for, for the white man’s laws re- 
ward or punish all alike. 

“Whistelposum, chief of the Spokanes; Tonasket, chief of the 
Okanogans, and Moses, chief of the Columbias, have taken this ad- 
vice and their people have mills and schools, and are taken care of by 
the Government until such time as they will be able to care for them- 
selves, while you San Poils, who claim ownership to all this land, 
and who persist in refusing to listen to the Great Father, or take his 
advice, will be treated like disobedient children, who refuse to obey 
their fathers, and be punished according to your disobedience. When 
your Chief, who should talk words of wisdom to you, says that you 
will oppose the will of the Great Father, he talks foolish. As well 
might a few trees on the mountain try to stop the avalanche as for 
you to attempt to oppose the will of the Great Father.” 

From the expression on their faces I could see that my remarks 
were not well received by my hearers, so I drew them to a close, and 
was satisfied after what I had seen and heard, that Skolaskin intended, 
by force if necessary, to oppose the locating of the Nez Perces on the 
lands the Government gave them. I was also satisfied that as yet 
they had no intimation as to the movement of the troops. 

I was not surprised greatly the next morning, when I started on 
my way to Nespelem, to find Skolaskin and twenty of his warriors 
following me. When we arrived at Whitestone, another of his vil- 
lages, we were joined by about as many more; at San Poil another 
bunch joined us, and by the time we arrived at Nespelem, late in the 
evening, there must have been nearly two hundred of Skolaskin’s 
to find that the troops had not yet arrived, and the agency farmer 
knew nothing of their movements or present location. After sending 
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a couple of runners with a letter to the commanding officer of the 
troops, explaining the situation, and requesting him to make all haste, 
I instructed my interpreter to go among the Indians and learn the 
feelings of the different tribes. 

The Indians held two councils during the night, one composed of 
Joseph’s and Moses’ people, and one of the San Poils, and early the 
following day sent a messenger to request me to have a pow-wow 
immediately. I answered that I would have a talk, but was not yet 
ready. It was almost noon when my interpreter informed me that 
the Indians were getting impatient, and were saying that the agent 
was afraid (and I sure was), as to the windup. If the two factions 
started a fight the finish would be like the fight of the Kilkenny cats, 
nothing left but head dresses. 

I immediately called the council at the Government mill. Stand- 
ing in the doorway I directed where each band should be placed, so 
that when they were all in the places assigned them Chief Joseph 
and the Nez Perces on my right, Chief Moses and his people on my 
left, and Chief Skolaskin and the San Poils in front of me, I had 
forbidden them to carry arms to the council and there were none 
visible, but if hostilities had started I believe there would have been 
plenty visible in short order. 

When quiet was restored I stated to them that my object in 
coming to Nespelem at that time was to notify the Indians that Joseph 
and his people were to be given lands, and located permanently upon 
the reservation by order of the great father, in Washington. Imme- 
diately there was an uproar, Joseph’s and Moses’ people shouting 
“Oriah” (Yes) and Skolaskin’s people shouting “Tah” (No). 

When quiet had been partially restored Skolaskin was on his 
feet denying the right of the Great Father to give away land that 
did not belong to him; that the land he wanted to give to Joseph’s 
people was the land of the San Poils, and that the Great Father was 
a thief when he gave their lands to murderers like Moses and Joseph. 

I stopped him at this point and said to him that he must cease 
that manner of talk and if he persisted in abusing the Great Father 
that I would stop his talk entirely. I couldn’t see my way clear to 
do it if he persisted, but the bluff worked and the rest of his harangue 
was a bitter denunciation against Chief Moses as a coward, liar and. 
murderer, but had little to say about Joseph and his people. 

When he concluded Chief Moses arose, using his usual expression 
on such occasions, “Uika Moses” (I am Moses) began his talk. He 
pointed out to his hearers how he had taken the advice of the Great 
Father and by so doing had helped his people, who now had lands, 
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mills and a school, and horses and cattle. At one time, he stated, he 
was an enemy of the whites, but that was when he was as ignorant 
as a child and did not understand the ways of the Great Chief and 
the good he was doing for his Indian children, but he could see it 
now and his friend Joseph and his people could now see it as he and 
his people saw it and would always obey and do “‘as the great father 
wished them to do.” 

Continuing, he said that he was glad that his people were not 
ruled like the San Poils, whose chief was a dreamer, who could not 
make a talk without frothing at the mouth like a dog and who in his 
opinion was not as good as a dog. At this point the San Poils became 
wild, but without orders from Chief Skolaskin, who sat as stolid and 
impassive as a stone image, could not make a movement. 

Seeing how critical the situation was I stopped further talk from 
Moses, for it only needed a word from Skolaskin to start the fireworks, 
and I believed that he was debating in his own mind whether or not 
to give it. If anything started I would be held to blame by the Indian 
department for not using proper precaution and I would be the goat, 
for the department would have to have one. 

The reader may imagine my feelings at the situation, but at that 
moment I heard the bugle call of the cavalry. The troops had arrived 
and net a minute too soon. 

Ordering the Indians to keep their places I went to the door as 
Lieutenant Hoppin rode up with the advance guard. In a few words 
I teld him the situation. He immediately gave orders to his men to 
dismount and picket their horses and forming these in front of the 
entrance to the mill, gave orders to load and stand at ease. A portion 
of the Indians could see what was being done, but all of them could 
hear the military click as breech of the carbine was closed. The 
lieutenant and I then entered the mill, when I closed the pow-wow for 
the time, the main body of the troops having arrived. The crisis was 
passed and wily Skolaskin perceived in an instant that he had been 
outgeneraled. and, without delay left for home, accompanied by his 
San Poils. Without further trouble Joseph and his band of Nez 
Perees were located on the land the Government gave them and have 
resided there to the present time. R. D. Gwynir. 


OSCAR CANFIELD’S PIONEER REMINISCENCES* 


I was born in Mercer County, Pennsylvania, on March 8, 1838, 
and am now in my seventy-ninth year. My father was William D. 
Canfield and my mother Sarah Ann Lee from Arlington, Bennington 
County, Vermont. The family moved to Iowa in 1842 and in the 
spring of 1847 started for Oregon, and arrived at the Whitman Mis- 
sion that fall. Father concluded to settle there and was engaged as 
a blacksmith by the missionaries. There were five children then 
in the family: Ellen, aged sixteen years, who died in California in 
1858; myself (Oscar), aged ten years; Clara, aged seven, who died 
at Sebastipol, California, in 1914; Sylvia Ann, aged five, who died 
at Blucher, California, in 1854; and baby brother Albert, who died 
on the Spokane prairie in 1879. ; - 

There is little that I can add at this late day to the oft-told yee 
of the Whitman tragedy, though these events of nearly seventy years 
ago made such an impression on my mind as a boy of ten, that I can 
recall them vividly. It may be interesting to know the manner in 
which we first met the half-breed, Joe Lewis, who participated in the 
massacre and who shot Frank Seger. 

At Fort Hall a bunch of trappers came into our camp looking for 
this man, Joe Lewis, saying that they wanted him for horse stealing, 
and that they weuld hang him when found. After they had gone 
away Lewis, who had hid in the willows close to our camp, crept out 
from his hiding-place and camp into our camp. He protested that 
he had not stolen any horses and said that the trappers had just 
gotten down on him, and had accused him on account of their dislike 
for him. He said that he wanted to go to Oregon with us and pleaded 
with the leaders of the party to permit him to accompany them. Win- 
slow, one of our teamsters, was sick, and father asked Lewis if he 
could drive an ox-team. Lewis said he could, and he was accordingly 
taken into our party and came through with us from Fort Hall to 
the Whitman Mission. 

At the time of the massacre, everyone about the Mission was 
busy. Sister Ellen was in the schoolroom; mother and the rest of us 
children were in the blacksmith shop. We had then been at the 
Mission about three weeks, living in our wagons and cooking in the 
blacksmith shop until suitable quarters could be prepared for us. 


*Oscar Canfield of Clarkston, Washington, a pioneer and one of the 
few survivors of the Whitman massacre, related these reminiscences to 
William S. Lewis, Corresponding Secretary of the Spokane Historical 
Society, who has forwarded the article to the Quarterly. 
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Father, Jacob Hoffman and Nathan Kimball were butchering a beef; 
Isaac Gill [iland], the tailor, was sewing; Peter Hall was at the 
flour mill; and Mr. Saunders was teaching the school. 

| The massacre occurred about 2 o’clock in the afternoon—a short 
time after noon. I was outside the blacksmith shop watching the 
men at the butchering just before the shooting commenced. I had 
been sick with camp fever and father said, “You had better go back 
into the blacksmith shop.” Six Indian bucks sat on a pile of fence 
rails close to the men butchering. Kimball and dad each held a hind 
leg of the sluaghtered beef, while Hoffman was splitting it with an 
axe. Just as I went into the blacksmith shop the shooting com- 
menced. 

The bucks on the pile of rails suddenly took guns from under 
their blankets and commenced to shoot. Father was shot in the back. 
Mr. Kimball’s arm was broken. Mr. Hoffman was crippled, and 
although he fought off the Indians with an axe he was soon killed. 

I ran out of the blacksmith shop just as father came running in. 
He told mother that the Indians had attacked the missionaries. The 
first gun fired had been the signal for a general attack. The Indians 
had stationed themselves around wherever the men were working. 
None of the men were killed on the first firing. We—father, mother 
and we children—now all ran from the blacksmith shop to the “Old 
Mansion House,” an old adobe building. Father and I looked out the 
window. We saw Mr. Saunders come out of the schoolhouse fighting 
the Indians with a piece of fence rail; he was killed in a few minutes. 
Mr. Gill [iland] was shot through the lungs while at his bench and 
had no chance to escape or defend himself. Dr. Whitman was at- 
tacked while reading by the fireplace. 

About forty Indians engaged in the massacre. After this first 
attack they held a council. Towards night they withdrew to their 
teepees in a camp about one-half or three-quarters of a mile up the 
river from the Mission. Father told mother that he did not think 
the Indians would kill the women and children, and that he woud 
try to escape to Oregon. Though wounded, he slipped from the house 
during the night and hid all night and the next day in some brush 
along the creek. During this time he heard no further firing at the 
Mission. He finally decided that he would head for Mr. Spaulding’s 
Mission at Lapwai, as the Indians would not be likely to hunt for 
him in that direction. He reached there in safety some four days later. 

At the time of the massacre two families lived in the “Old Man- 
sion House’: Mrs. Saunders and Mrs. Kimball. Later Mrs. Hall, 
Mrs. Page (?) and Mrs. Hays came over with their children from 
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the Whitman house. The next morning the women and children all 
expected to be killed. A council was held by the murderers and the 
friendly Indians. Chief Telo-kite was there. The Indians finally 
decided not to kill the women and children, but to keep them prisoners 
until spring and then to send them down the Columbia River to the 
Willamette Valley. 

On the morning after the massacre, mother saw Joe Lewis passing 
the house. She called him in and asked him why he took part in the 
killing. He told her he had to or the Indians would have killed 
him. I believe that he agitated the massacre. We all understood 
that he told the Indians that while he (Lewis) was sick at Dr. Whit- 
man’s he had heard the Doctor tell Mr. Spaulding that “his medicine 
had come, and he was going to poison all the Indians.” The Indians 
themselves told this to the women. 

On the evening of the day after the massacre a Catholic priest, 
Father Brouillet, came up from Umatilla to the Indian camp and 
baptized the children of these murderous Indians. He then came up 
to the adobe house where we were. The bodies of the murdered then 
lay around the yard and the Whitman house. The murderers said that 
they would leave them there for the dogs and crows to eat. My 
mother said to the father, “Mr. Gill [iland]’s body is here in the 
house! The Indians say they are going to leave the bodies unburied 
for the dogs and crows to eat. Can’t you have them buried?” 

The priest told her he would see what he could do. He then had 
a talk with the Chief. Later they took one of our wagons and the 
lead oxen, loaded all the bodies into the wagon, and hauled them off 
and buried them in one grave about four hundred feet from the adobe 
house. I went up to the grave with Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Hays, Mrs. 
Kimball and two or three of the children. There were only a few 
Indians about. The priest then read from a book. I had never heard 
such reading before. I asked mother what it was and she told me 
that it was Latin. The priest tHen got on his horse and rode back 
to Umatilla. 

During the time we were held prisoners by the Indians many of 
the women were abused by them. I do not recall the women plead- 
ing with Father Brouillet to protect them. Miss Lorinda Bewley 
was taken to Umatilla by Five Crows as his woman. She ran away 
from him, and the women said she asked the priest to protect her. 
Five Crows fetched her back. Five Crows was a half-brother of 
Chief Joseph. 

Eight or nine days after the first massacre Amos Sales, a team- 
ster, and Crockett Bewley, who were sick with camp fever and con- 
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fined to bed in the “Old Mansion House” with us, were killed. Camp 
fever is a sort of malaria fever contracted from camp life on the 
plains. I had it myself. It is a slow, debilitating fever. There is 
no particular pain. Mother had waited on these two sick men. Six 
Indians came into the room and went up to the bed, two or three 
on each side of the bed, and tomahawked them. Then they dragged 
the bodies through the room and threw them out the door. The bodies 
lay there for two days and we had to bring in our wood and water 
past them. Finally Timothy and Eagle, two Indians, came down from 
Lapwai to take Liza Spaulding home. She was a little girl about 
my age and had been at the mission at the time of the massacre. She 
is now living at Walla Walla—Mrs. Eliza Spalding Warren. When 
Timothy and Eagle saw these bodies lying there unburied, Timothy 
said to the Indians, ‘“‘Is this the way you do things here?” The next 
morning the bodies were gone. 

After the massacre a courier, either a French-Canadian or an 
Indian, was sent down from Walulla to Fort Vancouver with news of 
the massacre and Mr. Peter Skene Ogden of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany came up to release us. He talked with the Indians for three 
days. He knew the Indians’ ways and tried to secure the release 
of the women and children without a fight. The Indians finally 
agreed to sell us, and we were delivered over to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at Fort Walulla (Walla Walla) and then taken down the 
river in Hudson’s Bay Company batteaux to Fort Vancouver. From 
there we were taken to Oregon City and delivered to Governor Aber- 
nethy. We located at Oregon City. We were beggars; all that we 
had left father tied up in a blanket and carried up the hill. 

I shall never forget the parting with Mr. Ogden at the River. 
Father and mother, in bidding him good-bye, both cried, and I won- 
dered why, but I can see now that they were bidding good-bye to the 
man who had saved them, their children, their neighbors and their 
children from savage violence and a bloody and unknown grave. We 
went up the hill and he went back to his waiting boat. 

Mother was confined a few days after we arrived. When she got 
about again Dr. McLaughlin said to father, “If you want to go back 
with the volunteers, I will take care of your family.” While we were 
going up to Oregon City we had passed the volunteers at Portland, 
on their way up the Columbia to chastise the Cayuses: self-armed, 
self-uniformed and self-paid.—five hundred men. They fought the 
Warm Springs Indians at The Dalles. The next day they fought the 
Cayuses. Colonel Cornelius Gilliam, Grandfather of Lane Gilliam, 
was the commanding officer. He had previously distinguished himself 
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in the Seminole War. Father joined the volunteers and later brought 
back some of our cattle. 

In April, 1848, we settled on Soap Creek about six miles from 
Corvallis, Oregon. We left there in March, 1849, and went to San 
Francisco. 

I shall never forget Dr. McLaughlin, a fine old man with long 
white hair. When I would go down to the store he would say to me 
in his kindly way, “Little gentleman, what can I do for you to-day?” 
Dr. McLaughlin was truly the “Father of Oregon.” He sacrificed 
a princely salary, said to be $12,000 a year, to aid and abet American 
emigrants coming to Oregon. He was called back to London by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which found fault with him for having sent 
his boats to The Dalles to save poor, naked and starving American 
emigrants. He instructed his men to supply goods to all needy fam- 
ilies. Those who had money could pay; those who did not were sold 
to on credit, and he charged whatever they got to his own personal 
account with the Company. It is a regrettable fact that some of the 
Doctor’s debtors, who afterwards came into better fortune, neglected 
to repay him. 

In 1878, I came north from California, and became one of the 
first settlers in the vicinity of Coeur d’Alene City. Canfield Moun- 
tain is named after me. I arrived there the same winter that the 
troops under Colonel Merriam established the military post, and I 
took up some land in the vicinity of Fernan Lake. I was also one 
of the pioneer miners and prospectors in the Coeur d’Alene mining 
country. Pritchard, Bill Girard and myself went prospecting in the 
Coeur d’Alenes in 1882. 

I had then known Pritchard some five or six years and Girard 
about the same length of time. Pritchard was a very enthusiastic 
believer in the theory of evolution, or rather in the doctrine that man 
evolved from a monkey ancestor. He called his camp on the South 
Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River, near Bill Osborne’s home, “Evolu- 
tion.” During the season Girard and Tom Irving, who had been 
prospecting along the South Fork, crossed over the mountains and 
panned the first gold from Pritchard Creek. They got about $1.75 
from some twenty pans. They then came back to the South Fork. 
Later I came home. They stayed there and laid the foundation for 
the great Coeur d’Alene stampede of 1883-1884. 

As confirming the earlier Robinson stampede from Walla Walla 
in the sixties, I might mention that Pete Davis, a miner now living 
at Republic, Washington, and whom I met to-day at the Halliday 
Hotel in Spokane, while working on Pritchard Creek below Eagle 
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City in 1884, found an old prospect hole, evidently dug many years 
before. 

The first galena found in the Coeur d’Alene country was found 
by Bill Sutherland and Charlie Toole on Sunset Peak while on their 
way to St. Regis, Montana. The galena ledge had been stripped 
bare by the elements, so that the ore was exposed to view on the 
surface. I do not think that they made any location of the ground 
at that time. This was the first discovery of galena in the Coeur 
d’Alenes. 

Pritchard died some ten or twelve years ago. His favorite read- 
ing matter was the “Truthseeker” and Tom Paine’s “Age of Reason,” 
and some Kansas newspapers of advanced thought. Billie Whistler 
was his step-son. The “Widow” claim on Pritchard Creek was so 
named after Pritchard’s wife, Billie’s mother. Some Montana and 
Black Hills men jumped it. 

Thd oldest continuous quartz location in the Coeur d’Alene 
Country is the Evolution claim, and the Coeur d’Alene Crescent. The 
Sunset, located by Lake Wolford, was the first location made in the 
Coeur d’Alene mining country. | 

Girard died only a year or so ago. In those early days the only 
settlement between Pine Creek and Government Gulch was at the 
“Mud Prairie Ranch.” Oscar CANFIELD. 


PORT ORCHARD FIFTY YEARS AGO* 


Returning to San Francisco from Arizona and the Colorado River 
in the spring of 1867, I shipped before the mast in the ship Helios 
owned by Glidden and Colman, of Pier 21, Stewart Street, for a 
voyage to their sawmill at Port Orchard. As most of the freight to 
Puget Sound ports went by sail in those times, we “lay on the berth” 
for several days receiving freight for Seattle and the mill. 


There was nothing noteworthy on our passage up the Coast, but 
coming from a hot country I well remember how the northwest winds 
seemed to search out the very marrow in my bones; and I never was 
colder in my life than when I was “lookout” on the night we passed 
in by Cape Flattery. Of the crew of twelve men before the mast 
there were a few exceptional characters whom I remember distinctly. 
One was the former carpenter of an English ship, who had deserted 
in San Francisco and shipped with us, who could never get accustomed 
to the abundance of food served to the “‘fo’castle,’ and who developed 
an amazing appetite for stewed dried apples. In fact, the watch 
would often let him eat all that was furnished for six men, just to 
see him gorge himself. 


There was another, a New York sailor, who had always been in 
the New York and Liverpool packets, a “bos’n,’ and one of the old- 
time sailor-men, who knew nothing but the water-front of New York 
and Liverpool, and ships. How well I remember him in his singlet, 
arms burnt to an old mahogany color, breast bare and as hairy as an 
ape’s, and his little close-fitting skulleap with a dab of plush in the 
crown. But more of him anon. 


There was an Englishman by the name of Brown, a very steady- 
going chap, who sailed on the Coast in summer and worked in the 
sawmill in winter, saving his money to buy a piece of land to farm. 
Years later I met him, and learned that he had a nice place on Whid- 
bey Island, and had his mother and sister with him from the Old 
Country. 

It was sometime in July when we sailed into Seattle, let go the 
starboard anchor with eighty fathoms of chain, and swung in along- 
side the only wharf there, at the foot of what is now Yesler Way, 
then Mill Street. I think we were only a day or so discharging our 


*Captain Seymore read this article before the Kitsap County Pioneer 
Association on June 23, 1917, and furnished a copy for publication in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly.—Hditor. 
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freight, and so unimportant was the town then that no one cared to 
go ashore except the Captain, who had to collect his freight money. 
We then made sail again, crossed the Sound, and worked up through 
Port Orchard Narrows (and quite a little task, too) to the mill at 
Port Orchard, which was located about a mile north of Manette, at 
what is now Inatai, the summer home of Mr. Maurice McMicken. 


Of course the first thing was to whip out some four hundred 
tons of ballast, after which we hauled into the wharf, got our chutes 
rigged, and started loading. 

The firm of Glidden & Colman owned three vessels: the ship 
Helios, the largest and best, and the barks Scotland and Huntsville, of 
which the Scotland was at the wharf loading when we arrived. 

The first Sunday was a bright, warm day, and immediately after 
breakfast it was all hands for a swim; but the water was so cold that 
none remained in longer than necessary. Some of us went up the 
beach to the hotel, which was on the spot now occupied by the resi- 
dence of Mr. L. A. Bender; but all old residents of Port Orchard 
and Port Washington will remember the old Fellows’ House. At that 
time it was the hotel for the mill and as I remember The Williams 
was running it; but of this I am not positive. It was later used as a 
schoolhouse and sold to Mr. Fellows. Some years later I was going 
up into Port Washington Bay for a boom of logs in the steamer Linnie 
and passed the place just as school was being dismissed, and I never 
shall forget the sight of those children climbing into their canoes and 
scattering in all directions. 

Returning to the “‘bos’n” I spoke of earlier, we were all back 
aboard again long before he returned. The trees and the wild country 
were something entirely new to him and the driftwood on the beach 
was a perfect marvel. But about three o’clock he came into the 
“fo’castle” boasting of the funny kitten he had found, which would 
make a nice pet for us, and opening his shirt wherein he had placed 
it for safe-keeping, turned loose a cyclone among a dozen men. With 
a screech it shot out of that “fo’castle’’ and was ashore in a jiffy. 
How he had got it he never was able to explain. It was a young 
wildeat which he had caught and the chest and upper part of his 
abdomen were a sight to behold. 

It seems that the firm which owned the mill was in financial dif- 
ficulties and sometime during the next week a deputy sheriff, one 
George MacDonald, quite notorious in later years, came up and at- 
tached the mill and the lumber on the wharf, and that put a stop to 
our loading. A day or two later the two vessels were also attached 
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and Mr. MacDonald came aboard as keeper, but as neither vessel 
would feed him, he had to go to the cook-house for his meals. 

On the next Sunday the crew wandered off as before and I 
chanced to return before any of the others. Captain Nickels was on 
the wharf and near her gangway. That you may understand what is 
to follow I will explain that in those days it was customary for vessels 
loading lumber to drop an anchor out ahead and then haul stern-on to 
the wharf, taking their lumber in chutes through the stern ports. In 
that position they were at right angles to the tide, which ran along 
shore. The Helois had out one stream-chain and a hawser as stern 
moorings; the Scotland two hawsers. 

As I came up to the gang-plank to go on board the Captain 
asked me if I thought we could cast off the chain mooring as there 
was a pretty good strain on it, to which I replied that I thought we 
could. He then told me to go on board and get an axe from the 
carpenter shop, and when I returned, sent me to the stern moorings 
of the Scotland. After a bit he sung out for me to cut, and then I 
cut the hawser of the Helois just as he let go the chain, and we both 
scrambled up the gang-plank as the two vessels swung away from the 
wharf. MacDonald, who was ashore getting his dinner at the time, 
saw the vessels swinging away from the wharf, ran down on the 
beach and, jumping into a canoe, came alongside the Helois and 
started to climb aboard, but the Captain, with a six-shooter, con- 
vinced him that as the vessels were riding to their anchors they were 
out of his jurisdiction and only a United States marshal could take 
them by an order of the Federal Court. 

That afternoon Captain Houdlette of the Scotland came over 
from Seattle with two steamers to take us in tow. The Scotland went 
to Port Madison by way of Agate Pass, and the steamer Black Dia- 
mond, which was about as big as a grasshopper, took us in tow for 
the sawmill at Freeport, where Luna Park now is; but about ten 
o'clock we were routed out to make sail, as a breeze had sprung up 
and the steamer could not handle us. We passed her astern and 
worked our way out of the Narrows and across the Sound to the 
mill, where we finished loading and sailed for San-Francisco. 

That ended my first experience in Port Orchard Bay. MacDon- 
ald remained in charge of the mill and lumber, but as there was no 
chance of a settlement the sawmill crew scattered, and sometime that 
fall, the mill caught fire and burned to the ground. That was the 
last of Port Orchard as a sawmill. 

The most distinct recollection of the Bay I have is the old ‘“Fel- 
low’s House,” just inside the Narrows, and the scow that used to tow 
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logs down from the head of the Bay to the mill. They had several 
coils of rope and two anchors with a boat. They would run out all 
the rope they had and then drop an anchor. The donkey engine would 
then haul herself and the boom up while the rope was being coiled 
into the boat so that when they had got up to the first anchor they 
were ready to run out the second. Not a very speedy method, but it 
got there just the same. 

Captain Glidden finally took the Scotland and went to China with 
her, and some ten years later I saw the tops of her masts sticking out 
of water where she had struck a rock, just south of the Yangtze 
River, with the loss of all hands. 

Of course, as a lad of seventeen, it is not to be expected that 
my recollections of those early days would be very vivid, but what 
little I have narrated stands out in my mind as if it had happened 
only a year or so ago. The practically unbroken timber around the 
shores of the Bay, the absence of any habitations save the shacks of 
the mill-town, and the solitude of the place are as fresh in my mind 
as ever, and these reminiscences are given in the hope that, as we 
look around and see what changes have come in the last few years, 
we may realize something of conditions fifty years ago. This paper, 
placed among the records of the Kitsap County Pioneers’ Association, 
will have even a greater interest fifty years hence, and so I leave it in 
your hands for preservation. W. B. Seymore. 


DAVID THOMPSON’S JOURNEYS IN THE SPOKANE 
COUNTRY 


The shortest route by railroad at the present time between Port- 
land, Oregon, and Spokane, Washington, is by the cut-off of the Union 
Pacific system, which was completed from the Snake River north- 
ward about the year 1914. This cut-off crosses Snake River at the 
mouth of the Palouse River. It is interesting to note that in August, 
1811, a little more than one hundred years previous, David Thomp- 
son, when on his return journey from Astoria to Spokane House, made 
use of and left a record of nearly this same line of travel between 
the Snake and Spokane Rivers, deviating from it because his objective 
point was lower down the Spokane River. 

In the last issue of this Quarterly Mr. Thompson was described 

as arriving at Spokane House on June 14, 1811. From there he pro- 
ceeded overland to Kettle Falls on the Columbia River (of which 
journey his record will be given later), built a canoe there, and 
voyaged down the River to Astoria, being the first white man to travel 
that part of the River between Kettle Falls and the mouth of the 
Yakima River. From that point to the Ocean members of the Lewis 
and Clark party had preceded him. Returning up the River that 
summer, Mr. Thompson did not follow the longer route around the 
“big bend” of the Columbia, but-on the morning of August 6 turned 
up Snake River, and in the afternoon of Thursday, August 8, 1811, 
landed at the established Indian crossing of the Snake River, namely, 
at the mouth of the Palouse River. His record of arrival reads: 
“At the end of course put ashore at the mouth of a small brook and 
camped, as this is the road to my first Post in the Spokane lands. 
Here is a village of 50 men; they danced until they were fairly tired 
and the Chiefs had bawled themselves hoarse. They forced a present 
of 8 horses on me, and a war garment.” 

The following summer (1812) John Clarke of the Pacific Fur 
Company led his party over this same trail, for an account of which 
see “Adventures on the Columbia River’ by Ross Cox. It is also 
interesting to note that Captain John Mullan in laying out the mili- 
tary road from Fort Walla Walla to Fort Benton used this same 
Indian crossing at Snake River. 

The trail used by David Thompson, therefore, became in later 
years in part the “Mullan Road,” and in greater part the “Colville 
Road,” which was used so heavily and so long in the commercial and 
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agricultural development of the Colville, Spokane and Big Bend 
districts of the state of Washington from Walla Walla northward. 
Mullan and in Vol. 12 of Pacific Railway Reports by Governor Isaac I. 
Stevens will make this route more clear to the reader. 

While at the Indian camp on the Columbia on August 6, Mr. 
Thompson had dispatched an Indian to Jaco Finlay at Spokane House 
with instructions that provisions and horses be sent to meet him. But 
time was pressing and he proceeded to buy horses and started with a 
hired guide, traveling by night at first. His journal entries of August 
9-13, inclusive, are as follows: 


[1811] 

Aug. 9th 
Friday. A fine day, Wind a Gale South. Obsd. for Longde., Time, 
& Ltde. This Aug. 8, Astronom Day. 118° 44’ W. Latde 46° 36’ N. 
It was late before the Horses could be collected & I left one they 
could not find. They said the Chiefs below knew how to talk but 
not how to act, they declared they did not wish for any return for the 
present of horses, but that they knew the nature of a Present. I gave 
each of them Notes for the Horses, to be paid when the Canoes arrive. 
At 5 P. M. set off & held on up the Brook cutting off the great Pt. 
till 11144 P. M. when we camped. Co. N. 5 E. 1144 m., Brook at 1 m., 
crossed end of Co. went up the Banks, Co. N. 20 E. 14 m., last 1 m. 
along the Brook. The land very rocky & full of rocky hills cut 
perpend. wherever the rocks show themselves, & exactly the same 
kind of rocks as along the Columbia, with much fragments in splinters 
&c. very bad for the Horses & the Soil a sandy fine impalpable Pow- 
der which suffocated us with dust & no water to drink to where we 
camped. 

Aug. 10. 
Saturday. A fine, cloudy, blowy Day. At 714 a.m. set off & held 
on at N. 10 E. 5 m. then crossed a shoal Brook of 6 yds. wide from 
the East, held on Co.+214 m. & baited at 11144 am. At 1 p.m. set 
off & held on say North 214 m. a Brook came in from the N. Ed. held 
on up the left Brook & put up at 6 P.M,. say Co. North 8 m. The 
appearance of the country is much the same, tho’ somewhat less rude, 
& there is often a few Aspins, Alders with a very rare Fir along the 
Brook, much wild Cherry & 3 sorts of currants, one sweet & red, the 
others yellow acid, red light acid. 


Aug. 11 
Sunday. A very fine Day, mostly cloudy. At 714 a.m. set off Co. up 
the Brook N. 10 E, 214 m. when we crossed a Rill from the Nwd., we 
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kept on along a Rill of water in the Spring, now dry North 914 m. 
to a little water among some Poplars & Willows, it is a long time 
since we saw any here, we baited from 14 p.m. to 2.20 pm. We 
then went off North 1 m., N. 20 W. 114 m. to a kind of lead wet 
Ground, hereabout are Willow Bushes & Woods before us, held on 
Co. N. 15 E. 614 m. for the last 2 M. we had a kind of Brook or 
Ravine on our left, camped at a Pond at 6144 P. M. Killed a Duck 
our Provisions being fairly done & fasting all day, not seeing the 
People who were to have met us with Provisions & Horses we were 
obliged to kill a Mare for food, as our Guide told us we had yet 3 
days Journey to go. The Country till 10 a. m. like the past, very 
rocky & barren, since which it has much mended, & only stony where 
on wet low Ground, the rest is tolerably well for Grass & the soil 
appears good, tho parched up for want of Rain, which rarely, or 
never falls during the Summer Months. At the Campt the Firs are 
thinly scattered along the kind of Ravine, all the rest is all wide Plain 
without a Tree, a few Chevrueil Tracks & Dung. 


Aug. 12th 
Monday. A fine day. At 6.20 a.m. set off, held on along a line of 
Woods on our ( abt. North 1 m. to a Pond of some size, then N. 
50 E. 4m., N. 30 E. 5 m. & stopped at 111% a. m. to bait the Horses 
among a few Ponds & good grassy land with thin woods. At 1 p. m. 
set off & camped at a Rill at 634 p. m., say Co. N. 30 E. 1 m., N. 
10. E. 7 m. across a large Plain, without water, to the Woods of a 
Brook, we descended the banks, which are high & crossed it abt. N. 10 
No. 1 m., then along the Brook of 6 yds « N. 10 W. 1 m.,, here it 
sank in the ground & we went North 1144 m. & camped at a Rill to 
which we were guided by a Spokane we met, from whom we got a 
little dried Salmon. 

Aug. 13th. 
Tuesday. A very fine day, at 514 a.m. set off & at 614 a.m. arrived 
at the House. Thank God for his Mercy to us on this Journey, found 
all safe, but Jaco was with the Horses, sent to meet me, late in the 
evening he arrived. Our Co. was abt. N. W. 3 m., we came faster but 
our road was always down hill. 

Stated in narrative form David Thompson was camped on Friday, 
August 9, 1811, with a band of Indians of the Sahaptin family (Nez 
Perces) at the mouth of the Palouse River in Whitman County, 
Washington. He told these Indians that it was the purpose of the 
North-West Company to establish a trading post near them, and 
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purchased horses from them by the use of demand notes upon the 
Company; this being the first record of commercial paper issued in 
the Inland Empire. Late that afternoon he set off up the Palouse 
River (which he called a brook) for a mile or two and then up the 
steep ridge on the east of the River to the prairie or wheat lands of 
to-day and across the bend of the River to a late encampment near 
the present town of Hooper. The railroad and the wagon road at 
present follow around the bend of the River to the west and north 
instead of across. 

The following day he proceeded across the eastern end of Adams 
County, north to the present line of the S., P. & S. Ry. and then 
northeast to Rock Creek about where the Mullan Road used to cross 
it, and thence up that Creek; his camp seems to have been near the 
source of the Creek and about five or six miles southeast of Sprague, 
Lincoln County. 

On Sunday, the 11th, he continued northward across Lincoln 
County into Spokane County and camped for the night somewhere 
near the line of the Northern Pacific Railway between Cheney and 
Sprague; and on the following day turned more to the northeast into 
the vicinity of Medical Lake and on to Deep Creek where that stream 
sinks on Section 3 of Township 25 north, of Range 41 E. W. M., and 
then a few miles further to Coulee Creek for the night. The reg- 
ular trail or road to the lower crossing (Le Prez) of the Spokane 
River to Colville passed to the west of Medical Lake several miles, 
but Mr. Thompson kept to the northeast toward Spokane House. The 
following morning, Tuesday, he found himself within five or six miles 
from his destination. His clerk, Jaco Finlay, in going to meet him, 
had evidently followed the trail from Spokane House to the mouth 
of Latah Creek below the Falls of the Spokane and thence up that 
Creek southward, and had missed him entirely. T. C, Exuiorr. 


WASHINGTON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


After several years of research as to the origin, history and 
meaning of the geographic names in the State of Washington, it is 
now determined to publish the results first in the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly. 

There have been many changes in the names during their devel- 
opment to present forms. Some changes have occurred while this 
research has been in progress. In the nature of the work there is 
danger of errors being made. Readers are therefore urged to make 
note of any changes or errors that may be observed and report them 
as soon as possible. All such corrections will be incorporated into 
the published entries so that the whole may be issued in book-form 
soon after the last installment has appeared in the Quarterly. 

While this plan will surely help to make more perfect the in- 
formation being collected, such preliminary publication should greatly 
widen the people’s interest in the Washington Historical Quarterly. 
During the next few issues there will appear in this proposed series 
of articles something of historic value about every portion of territory 
and about every named community in the State of Washington. 

In carrying on these researches, use has been made of all known 
journals of discoverers and explorers, all known maps and charts, 
the books of early travellers, all local histories available, newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, and many other sources. One of the most la- 
borious portions of the task has been the seeking of information 
from individuals. Thousands of letters of inquiry have been sent out. 
The replies, many of which convey most valuable help, are filed in 
what is called Names Manuscripts, each such letter being given a 
separate number for purposes of reference. Effort is made to give 
each one credit for the information given. 

Many of the authorities cited, like Vancouver, Wilkes, United 
States Coast Survey and representatives of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, will be found repeated in many of the entries. One reason for 
this is the desire to make each entry as nearly perfect as possible. 
Those making frequent and practical use of the list will avail them- 
selves of the alphabetical arrangement and they are entitled to find 
under each heading all the accurate information that can there be given. 

A word of acknowledgment should here be made to the Lords of 
the British Admiralty, who have contributed a number of valuable 
charts. These have greatly aided the work and have helped to clear 
up several cases of names that were previously puzzling problems. 
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The extensive series of charts of the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, commanded by Captain Charles Wilkes, has been photostated 
for this work. Here are found the origins of hundreds of the geo- 
graphic names. 


ABERDEEN, city in Grays Harbor (formerly called Chehalis) 
County. The town was platted by Samuel Benn in 1884 on his home- 
stead. Benn was born in New York City and in 1856 he came to 
San Francisco. Three years later he moved to Washington Territory 
and settled on the Chehalis River. There are two sources claimed 
for the nam eof the city. John J. Carney (Names MSS., Letter 65) 
says it arose from the fact that the Aberdeen Packing Company of 
Ilwaco established a cannery in early days on the Benn homestead. 
Hawthorne’s History of Washington, Volume II., page 602, declares 
that the name was suggested by Mrs. James Stewart, who, before her 
marriage in 1868, was Miss Joan B. Kellan of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
who had come to America with her parents in 1849 and settled in 
Ohio. She and her husband moved to Washington Territory in 1874. 

ABERNETHY CREEK, see Nequally Creek. 

Acme, town in Whatcom County. The word is Greek in origin 
and has come to mean the highest point of achievement or of excel- 
lence. Charles F. Elsbree (Names MSS., Letter 195) writes that 
Thomas Stephens and Samuel Parks sent East for a couple of Acme 
hymnals and were joked for so doing. About 1887 Parks was sent 
to Bellingham with a petition for a new postoffice. No name was in 
the petition. He asked if Acme would do and on receiving an affirma- 
tive answer that name was written into the records. 

Apams County, organized under the law of November 28, 1883, 
the name being in honor of President John Adams. 

ADELAIDE, town in King County. When the postoffice was estab- 
lished there in 1886, it was named in honor of Miss Adelaide Dixon. 
(Names MSS., Letters 40 and 442.) 

Apmiratty Bay, in Island County, west coast of Whidbey Is- 
land. It probably takes its name from Admiralty Inlet. The name 
makes its first appearance on Kellett’s Chart, 1847. 

ApmiraLty Heap, on Whidbey Island, opposite Point Wilson. 
It was undoubtedly named for Admiralty Inlet. The name first ap- 
pears on Kellett’s Chart, 1847, and is now carried on official Govern- 
ment charts. The Wilkes Expedition, 1841, had given it the name Red 
Bluff, which name has not persisted. 

ApmrirALty INET, the waterway connecting the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca with Puget Sound. The name was bestowed on Saturday, 
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June 2, 1792, by Captain George Vancouver, the discoverer, in honor 
of the Board of Admiralty, which supervises the work of the Royal 
Navy of Great Britain. The Spaniards were first to see the water- 
way. Quimper saw its entrance in 1790 and Eliza examined it more 
carefully in 1791. He did not explore it because the Indians said 
canoes would be necessary to reach its farthest limits. These Span- 
iards gave the entrance the name Boca de Caamano. As their maps 
were not published, Vancouver had no way of knowing that his name 
of Admiralty Inlet was not the first one given. The Wilkes Expedi- 
tion (Volume IV., page 479) makes use of the name Admiralty Sound, 
but in present usage the name Puget Sound is encroaching on the other. 
On the original chart of Vancouver, Admiralty Inlet extended to where 
the city of Tacoma is now located. On the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart, 6450, dated February, 1905, Admiralty Inlet 
ends and Puget Sound begins at the lower end of Whidbey Island. 

ApotpHus Istanp. The Wilkes Expedition charted in 1841 two 
little islands north of Orcas Island, which were called Adolphus and 
Gordon Islands. George Davidson of the United States Coast Survey 
proved in 1853 that the two little islands did not exist. 

AENEAs, town and creek in Okanogan County. The name came 
from Chief Aeneas, who was at one time a Government guide. He 
died about 1913 reputed to be more than one hundred years of age. 
(Charles Clark, in Names MSS., Letter 288.) 

AGATE PassaGE, in Kitsap County, connecting Port Orchard with 
Port Madison. It was named by the Wilkes Expedition, 1841, in 
honor of one of the party—Alfred T. Agate, artist. It has often been 
asserted, erroneously, that the name arose from the finding of agates 
among the pebbles of the shores. 

AHAHAWAT, a summer village of the Makah Indians, in a little 
cove three miles south of Cape Flattery. The name is here given as 
spelled by James G. Swan in his writings for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. On the Kroll map the name is spelled Archawat. 

AH-KWAHLK-HAHT, a point on Tulalip Reservation beach on Port 
Susan, Snohomish County. The meaning of the Indian word is un- 
known. (Charles M. Buchanan, in Names MSS., Letter 155.) 

ANHTAHNAM, see Atanum. 

Arnswortu, town east of Pasco in Franklin County. It was 
named in honor of J. C. Ainsworth, a prominent railroad man of the 
West. 

Axa Spit, in Island County near Hope Island, off the northeast 
portion of Whidbey Island, as shown on the Wilkes Expedition chart 
of 1841. 
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ALAMEDA, a postoffice in Douglas County. In 1907 the people 
petitioned for a postoffice and three names were to be submitted for a 
choice by the officials. Vernile F. Hopkins, an old settler, suggested 
that Alameda be one of the three and it was the one selected. (William 
F. Edwards, in Names MSS., Letter 434.) 

Axuamicur River, in Wahkiakum County. The old settlers claim 
that the Indians called the slough Alamicut, meaning “Deep River.” 
(C. Arthur Appelo, Names MSS., Letter 304.) On Kroll’s map the 
name is Deep River. On the Wilkes Expedition chart, 1841, the name 
is Ela-be-kail. 

ALBION, town in Whitman County. The former name Guy was 
changed in March, 1901, at the instance of an English miller by the 
name of Thomas to honor the early discoveries in the Northwest by 
the British, who called the region Nova Albion. (Thomas M. Farns- 
worth, Names MSS., Letter 438.) 

ALDEN Bank, in Georgia Strait, north of west from Lummi Bay. 
It was discovered and named by the United States Coast Survey in 
1853 in honor of Lieutenant Commander James Alden of the Active. 
Alden had been in the same waters with the Wilkes Expedition, 1841, 
and also took part in the Indian wars on Puget Sound in 1855-1856. 
He died in San Francisco in 1877. 

ALDEN Pornt, west cape of Patos Island, Strait of Georgia. The 
name is evidently an additional honor of Lieutenant Commander Alden. 
It appears on the Richards chart of 1858-1860. 

ALpER, town in Pierce County. It was named by Martin Hotes 
in February, 1902, after a grove of alder trees where the town is lo- 
cated. (Names MSS., Letter 108.) 


Auprer Creek. There are three creeks by this name in Washing- 
ton. One is in Stevens County (see also Powwow Creek) flowing 
into the Columbia at Fruitland; another is in Klickitat County, flow- 
ing into the Columbia at Alderdale; and another has its rise near 
Mount Baker and flows into the Skagit River. 

Axper Runes, hills back of Alderdale, in Klickitat County. 

ALDERDALE, station and village in Klickitat County. William 
Warner, Robert Warner and Mrs. M. L. Warner, constituting the 
Western Investment Company, platted the townsite and named it 
Alderdale because it is near the mouth of Alder Creek. (Names MSS., 
Letter 555.) 

ApLWELL Canyon in Clallam County. The name is in honor of 
Thomas T. Aldwell, who located his homestead there many years ago. 
At present the site is being used for a dam and power plant by the 
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Olympic Power Company. (H. B. Herrick, in Names MSS., Letter 
267.) 

ALFALFA, a town in Yakima County. The name was given be- 
cause of the quantities of alfalfa hay shipped from the station. 
(Names MSS., Letter 353.) 

Axgona, a town in King County. The place was first called 
Valley City, but as there was already a postoffice in the state called 
Valley the authorities rejected the name of the newer aspirant. A 
mass meeting in February, 1910, selected the name “Algoma,” a word 
said to mean “valley of flowers.” In adopting the name, the post- 
office department changed one letter and the settlers do not know what 
Algona means. (Claude E. Googe, in Names MSS., Letters 36 and 79.) 

Axi Point, now a part of Seattle, in King County. The first 
name given this place was “Point Roberts” by the Wilkes Expedition, 
1841. It is not clear just what man was sought to be honored. In 
the crews of the expedition there were four men bearing the name of 
Roberts—Abraham, Humphrey, Owen, and William. It may have 
been any one of them. Furthermore it may have been the diplomat, 
Edward Roberts, who had gained fame in the Orient a few years be- 
fore. Although the name appeared on a number of early charts, it 
was supplanted by the first settlers who made their homes there. On 
November 13, 1851, the famous Denny colony landed on that point. 
In the party there were twelve adults and twelve children. From 
that colony has grown the city of Seattle. The settlers were very 
ambitious. They called the place “New York.” As the one little 
store and the few cabin homes grew so slowly they added a hyphen 
and the Indian jargon word Alki, meaning “by and bye.’ New York- 
Alki meant that it was to become the metropolis of the Pacific Coast 
in the near future. When a majority of the settlers moved to the 
east shore of Elliott Bay and began the city of Seattle, those re- 
maining at the point dropped the name ‘New York,’ but Alki Point 
has remained as a well-established geographic name. For a time 
the Government charts showed this point as Battery Point. See en- 
try under that name. 

AuutaNn Istanp, in Skagit County, west of Fidalgo Island. It 
was named in 1841 by the Wilkes Expedition in honor of Captain 
William Henry Allen of the United States Navy. The name of Allen 
often suffers when transferred from biography to geography. In this 
case there is little doubt, for the Wilkes chart shows the waterway 
between Fidalgo Islands as “Argus Bay” and it was in the Argus 
that Captain Allen was mortally wounded while fighting the British 
brig Pelican on August 14, 1813. It was a favorite scheme of 
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Wilkes to link the name of an American naval officer with his ship by 
placing two geographic names close together. “Argus Bay” has been 
changed on recent charts to Burrows Bay, but the old name of the 
island remains. The two islands—Allan and Burrows—had previ- 
ouslly been named by the Spaniards in the “Sutil y Mexicana” Ex- 
pedition as “Las dos Islas Morros.” 

Auxarp, town in Benton County, named in honor of Samuel Al- 
lard. (Alice Dumert, in Names MSS., Letter 259.) 


ALLEN Bank, southeast of Blake Island and stretching across to 
Point Vashon. The bank was discovered and named by the United 
States Coast Survey in 1857. 


Auten Pornt, in Island County, southeast extremity of Camano 
Island. This is one of the original names by Vancouver, but badly 
distorted. He named one waterway Port Gardner after Sir Alan 
Gardner of the British Admiralty. The other waterway he called 
Port Susan in honor of Lady Susana Gardner, and to the point of 
land he gave his friend’s first name, calling it Point Alan. After 
different spellings it has come upon the most recent official charts as 
Allen Point. 

AuusHousE IsLaANp, see Raft Island. 


Amira, a town in Lincoln County. In the year 1889 this place 
was named by the Chief Engineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company in honor of Mrs. Almira Davis, wife of Charles C. Davis, 
the town’s first merchant. (Names MSS., Letter 357.) 

Aumota, a town and three creeks in Whitman County. The 
creeks are West Almota, Little Almota and Almota. Rev. Myron 
Eells is authority for the statement that the name is a corruption of 
the Nez Perce word ‘“‘Allamotin,” meaning “‘torch-light fishery.” Lewis 
and Clark camped there on October 11, 1905, and mention the Indian 
houses which John Work of the Hudson’s Bay Company found and 
described in his journal of 1825. 

AtocKaMAN River in Wahkaikum County. On Preston’s Map of 
Oregon and Washington West of the Cascade Mountains, 1856, and on 
the Map of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, it is 
shown as Strong’s River. In the Pacific Railroad Reports, George 
Gibbs refers to it as ‘““Elokamin.” The United States Coast and 
Geodetic Chart shows it “Elochoman.” 

ALLowEZzE, see Burke, in Grant County. 

ALLYN, a town in Mason County. It was named in honor of 
Judge Frank Allyn of Tacoma, who was interested in the new town 
about 1889. (Soren C. Nelson, in Names MSS., Letter 41 ae) 
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ALoHA, a town in Grays Harbor County. The name is the Ha- 
waiian term of tender greeting. 

Apna, see Latah. 

ALPINE, a town in King County. The place was formerly called 
Nippon, but in January, 1915, C. L. Clemans, mill owner there, se- 
cured a change of name to Alpine as the location is at the summit 
of the Cascade Mountains. 

Axpowa, a creek and a town in Garfield County. Originally a 
town was started under the name of “Alpowa City” where Silcott, 
Asotin County, is now located. The word Alpowa is from the Nez 
Perce language and means “a spring forming a creek,’ although 
Thomas Beal, an old pioneer, says it came from missionary experiences 
and meant that on Sundays they should go to church. The Nez 
Perces formerly had a village at the mouth of the creek where it flows 
into the Snake River. The name has also been spelled “Alpahwah” 
and “Elpawawe.” (Fred W. Unfried, in Names MSS., Letter 322.) 

ALTAHNuM, see Atanum. 

ALTo, a town in Columbia County, eleven or twelve miles north- 
east of Dayton. The railroad engineer gave the name because it was 
the summit of the divide between Whetstone Hollow and Tucanon. 

AmBeEr, in Spokane County. The place was originally called Cal- 
vert, after an old settler by that name. The name was changed to 
Amber to conform to the name of a postoffice already established on 
the homestead of Mr. Costello. (L. C. Gilman, in Names MSS., Let- 
ter 590.) 

Ame.iA, formerly a postoffice in Mason County, named in honor 
of Amelia Edmonds, the postmistress. (Names MSS., Letter 234.) 

AMERICAN Lake, a town and lake in Pierce County, near Ta- 
coma. In 1917, Camp Lewis, one of the Federal Cantonments for 
the new army, was located in that vicinity and gave to American Lake 
an increased importance. There is a persistent error as to the origin 
of this name. The error declares that the name arose from the fact 
that the Wilkes Expedition celebrated the Fourth of July, 1841, on 
the shore of the lake and thus contributed to it a name. That is very 
beautiful but not true. Hubert Howe Bancroft (Works, Volume 
XXIX., page 189, footnote) quotes Elwood Evans’s Puyallup Address 
as it appeared in the New Tacoma Ledger for July 9, 1880, as fol- 
lows: ‘The lake was never formally named; but on account of the 
American celebration and the residence of the missionaries, was called 
American Lake, and sometimes Richmond Lake, by the settlers of the 
Puget Sound Company. The prairie was also called the American 


Plains, and by the natives, ‘Boston Illahee.’” The Wilkes narrative 
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does not even mention the lake, but it is quite clear in fixing the 
place of the famous Fourth of July celebration. In Volume IV., page 
412, the record shows that the place of celebration was on the edge 
of Mission Prairie and that the men were landed from the ships and 
marched to the place “about a mile distant.” The second or new 
Fort Nisqually was later built near the scene of the celebration and 
the fence of the Dupont Powder works now encloses the ground. Five 
years after the celebration, the Inskip chart, 1846, showed the loca- 
tion of the new Fort Nisqually, the mission building site, the race- 
course and also indicated a road marked “To Gordon Lake” leading 
probably toward the present American Lake. Ten years later Pres- 
ton’s Map of Oregon and Washington West of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, 1856, shows the lake, then called “Lake Tolmie.” Mrs. Mary 
Perry Frost says that in 1854 she moved into a cabin on their dona- 
tion claim near the lake. Other American settlers had claims in the 
same vicinity and the name of American Lake undoubtedly grew from 
that fact, as the British still held the ground around Fort Nisqually. 
The monument erected in recent years to mark the site of the Wilkes 
celebration of 1841 is located about three miles from the right place. 

ANacorTEs, a city in Skagit County. The place was settled 
about 1860 and received the name of “Ship Harbor.” In 1876, Amos 
Bowman, a civil engineer, bought the site and platted a town. He 
sought to give it the maiden name of his wife—Anna Curtis—but the 
records perpetuated in some way the present spelling, possibly to give 
a Spanish tone as the city is on Fidalgo Island. 

ANATONE, a town in Asotin County. What is now known as Ten 
Mile Creek was known to the Indians as Anatone. It is claimed that 
it was so called for a noted Indian woman who lived near the present 
site of Anatone. (J. C. Packwood, in Names MSS., Letter 381.) 

ANDERSON IsuaNnp, in Pierce County. It was named in 1841 by 
the Wilkes Expedition. In the Narrative, Volume IV., page 305, 
Wilkes says: “Twelve miles more brought us to the anchorage off 
Nisqually, where both vessels dropped their anchors about eight 
o'clock. Here we found an English steamer [Beaver] undergoing 
repairs. Soon after we anchored I had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. Anderson, who is in charge of the fort, and Captain McNeil. 
They gave me a warm welcome, and offered every assistance in their 
power to aid me in my operations.”” He honored these two men by 
naming for them the nearby islands—Anderson and McNeil. Alex- 
ander Caulfield Anderson was born in Calcutta on March 10, 1814. 
He became a Chief Trader of the Hudson’s Bay Company and was 
located at Fort Nisqually during the year 1840-1841. After other 
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service with the Company, he retired in 1858 and took up his resi- 
dence near Victoria. He died in May, 1884. The island has had at 
least two other names. The Inskip chart, 1846, shows it as ‘‘Fisgard 
Island” after the British frigate which was on this station, 1844- 
1847. Inskip sought to carry the honor further by changing the name 
of McNeil Island to “Duntze Island” for Captain John A. Duntze 
of the frigate. Anderson Island was also known for a time as “Wal- 
lace Island” in honor of Leander C. Wallace, who was killed by Sno- 
qualmie Indians during their attack on Fort Nisqually in 1849. 

ANpDREWS Bay, on the west coast of San Juan Island. On some 
charts the bay is shown as “Manzanita.” 


ANGELES Point, in Clallam County at mouth of Elwha River. 
The Spaniards—Quimper, 1790, and Eliza, 1791—called it “Punta 
Davila.” Kellett’s chart, 1847, shows it as “Angelos Point.” Most 
American charts now show it as Angeles Point. 

Anete Laker, in King County, near Orillia. “I think it was 
named on account of its shape, forming almost a right angle. It 
was named before 1864.” (J. D. Cameron, in Names MSS., Let- 
ter 68.) 

ANGLIN, town in Okanogan County. Named in honor of T. S. 
Anglin, who was appointed postmaster on October 28, 1902. (T. S. 
Anglin, in Names MSS., Letter 263.) 

ANKENY, a town in Adams County. It was named in honor of 
former United States Senator Levi Ankeny, who was a land owner 
in that vicinity. (L. C. Gilman, in Names MSS., Letter 590.) 

Annas Bay, an indentation at the great bend of Hood Canal. 
Wilkes in the United States Exploring Expedition, Volume XXIII., 
page 323, refers to it as Anna Bay and also as Anna’s Bay. The 
latter spelling without the apostrophe is now adopted. 

Appie Cove, see Apple Tree Cove. 

APPLEDALE, a town in Douglas County. “In 1909, the Great 
Northern Railway Company built a branch line from the Columbia 
River to Mansfield, Douglas County. This place was then called 
Appledale on account of the many apple orchards there.” (Julius 
Hollenbeck, in Names MSS., Letter 478.) 


ApPLE TREE Cove, in Kitsap County. It was named on May 10, 
1841, by the Wilkes Expedition, whose Narrative, Volume IV., page 
304, says: “This was named Apple-tree Cove from the numbers of 
that tree which were in blossom around its shores.’’ No landing was 
made there at that time; no white settler was located there and so 
the conclusion is forced to the mind that Wilkes saw dogwood trees 
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in bloom and mistook them for apple trees. The name has persisted 
on all subsequent charts, though the word “Tree’’ is sometimes omitted. 

Aputaput, falls in the Palouse River not far from its mouth. 
See Palouse Falls. The Narrative of the Wilkes Expedition, Volume 
IV., page 466, says: ‘““The falls upon this river are of some note, 
and are called Aputaput; and they will hereafter be an object of in- 
terest to the travellers in this country.” There is also given in the 
same record an Indian legend of Aputaput. 

ArcaptiA, a town in Mason County. 

Araus Bay, see Allan Island and Burrows Bay. 

Arey, a town in San Juan County. There is a town of the 
same name in Nova Scotia and another in Wisconsin. It is possible 
that the Washington name was derived from one of these. 

ArGyLe Lacoon, a small triangular lagoon about one mile south 
of the Puget Sound Marine Station on San Juan Island. 

ARIEL Pornt, see Nodule Point. 

Arrets Point, see Double Bluff. 

ArKANSAS CREEK, in Cowlitz County. It was named in the early 
fifties for the reason that a number of settlers there had come from 
the state of Arkansas. (E. B. Huntington, in Names MSS., Let- 
ters 158.) 

ARLETTA, a town in. Pierce County. It was named about 1893 
by Mrs. G. W. Powell, who used part of the name of her eldest 
daughter Arla and a portion of Valetta, the name of a city on the 
Island of Malta, which is reputed one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world. (William W. White, in Names MSS., Letter 443.) 

ARLINGTON, a town in Snohomish County. When the railroad’s 
arrival gave promise of a city there Morris G. Haller called it Haller 
City in 1888 in honor of his father. Two years later, Earl & Mc- 
Leod, railroad contractors, purchased the townsite and changed its 
name to honor the memory of Lord Henry Arlington, one of the no- 
torious “Cabal” cabinet of Charles II., of England. (W. F. Oliver, 
in Names MSS., Letter 196.) 

ArMstTRONG’s Point, see Point Chehalis. 

ArRowsmMiTH, postoffice in Grant County. The place was named 
in February, 1908, “Mitchell” by Jackson Robinson to honor his 
mother’s maiden name. Since then another postoffice was granted for 
the same vicinity and was named for George Arrowsmith. (F. C. 
Koppen, in Names MSS., Letter 110.) 

ARTESIAN, a town in Yakima County. It was named by J. H. 
Gans about 1906 from the numerous artesian wells in the district. 
(Marian McShane, in Names MSS., Letter 347.) 
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Artic, a town in Grays Harbor County. In the eighties a post- 
office was desired and the name in the petition was “Arta” to honor 
Mrs. Arta Saunders. The postoffice authorities misread the last syl- 
lable. (M. J. Luark, in Names MSS., Letter 548.) 

Asn, see Carson, in Skamania County. 

AsuBy, see Cohassett, in Kittitas County. 

AsuForD, a town in Pierce County. It was named in honor of an 
old settler, W. A. Ashford, who located there on February 2, 1888. 
It has gained importance in late years by being the railroad station 
for the entrance to Mount Rainier National Park. (Cora J. Ashford, 
in Names MSS., Letter 229.) 

AsoTIN, a county, a town and a creek in the southeastern corner 
of the State. The name is from the Nez Perce language and means 
“eel creek’? from the abundance of eels caught there. The town at 
the mouth of the creek, where it flows into Snake River, took the same 
name in 1878, as did the County when it was organized under the 
law of October 27, 1883. 

ATANUM, a river and an old Indian mission in Yakima County. 
A. J. Splawn is given as authority that the Indian word, sometimes 
spelled ‘““Ahatahnum,” means “‘the creek by the long mountain.” The- 
odore Winthrop in 1853 spelled the word “Atinam.” The early records 
speak of the priests and their successful mission on the banks of the 
Atanum. 

ATEESOWILL, see Bear River, Pacific County. 

AtLtanta, on Samish Island, near Point Williams, in Skagit 
County. “‘Platted by ex-Sheriff G. W. L. Allen in 1883. He erected 
a two-story hotel, established a store, secured a postoffice and built 
an extensive wharf, but failed in his larger purpose. This was the 
extent of the town’s growth.” (History of Skagit and Snohomish 
Counties, page 247.) 

At-sar-KAL Lake, see Lake Washington. 

Artsmitu, see Willapa Harbor. 

ArTtatia, a town in Walla Walla County. It was named by Mrs. 
V. K. Loose of Seattle. While touring Italy she visited a little hamlet 
whose name appealed to her so strongly that her husband adopted 
it for his irrigation and townsite projects in 1906. (R.C. Julian, in 
Names MSS., Letter 341.) 

AvuBURN, a city in King County. Dr. Levi W. Ballard, in 1886, 
laid off part of his claim as a townsite and called it “Slaughter” in 
honor of Lieutenant W. A. Slaughter, United States Army, who lost 
his life there during the Indian war of 1855-1856. On the comple- 
tion of the railroad the town grew rapidly and in 1893 petitioned 
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the Legislature to change its name to Auburn. One of the agitators 
for the change of name told a group of legislators that it was dis- 
couraging for the hotel boy to shout to passengers leaving the train: 
“Right this way to the Slaughter House!’ For all that, the gallant 
lieutenant deserves an enduring monument. 

Avery, a town in Klickitat County. It was named in honor of 
A. G. Avery, right-of-way attorney for the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle Railway Company. (L. C. Gilman, in Names MSS., Letter 590.) 

Avon, a town in Skagit County. The first settler there was W. 
H. Miller, 1882. He sold part of his land to A. H. Skaling on 
October 27, 1883, who opened a store. In 1890, H. W. and F. S. 
Graham started a nearby town which was called North Avon. It is 
said that those early settlers sought to honor Shakespeare. 

Axrorp, postoffice and prairie in Grays Harbor County. The 
postoffice was named in October, 1880, after the pioneer settler of 
that place. (Hilda E. Evans, in Names MSS., Letter 230.) 

Ayers Point, see Ayres Point. 

Ayock Pornt, in Mason County, on the western shore of Hood 
Canal. It is one of the names given by the Wilkes Expedition, 1841. 

Ayres Pornt, in Mason County, on Hood Canal, opposite Potlatch. 
The name was given by the Wilkes Expedition, 1841, and possibly in 
honor of John Ayres, a member of his crew. On Kellett’s Chart, 1847, 
the spelling is ‘“Ayos.” 

B 

BaapaM Pornt, in Clallam County, northeast of entrance to Neah 
Bay. The Wilkes Expedition, 1841, called it “Village Point.” Kel- 
lett’s Chart, 1847, calls it ““Mecena Point.’”’ The United States Coast 
Survey in 1852 found a neighboring Indian village called Baadah and 
that is the name used in the Pacific Coast Pilot. Recent charts retain 
this name, but with the last letter changed, making it Baadam. 

Bacuetors Isitanp, in Clarke County. On Saturday, March 29, 
1806, the Lewis and Clark Expedition gave this island the name Cath- 
lapole (one spelling being Quathlapotle) Island after the Indian na- 
tion of that name, who lived near there. The Wilkes Expedition, 1841, 
named it “Pasauks Island” and what is now Bachelor Island Slough 
was called Pigeon Creek. Recent charts carry the name Bachelor 
for both features. 

Bacon, in Grant County. The place was named by the railroad 
builders in 1900. The name was given as a joke, but still remains. 
(Arch Gill Bacon, in Names MSS., Letter 523.) 

Bapeer, in Badger Flats, four miles north of Badger Canyon, 
in Benton County. Badgers were numerous in that vicinity and as 
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the water of Badger Springs was first found flowing from a badger 
hole the name so plentifully used was suggested. (W. L. Bass, in 
Names MSS., Letter 224.) 

BanieE Bay, see Padilla Bay. 

Baga Isianp, see Brown’s Island. 

Bauia DE Gaston, see Bellingham Bay. 

Bauia DE LA AsuNCION, see Columbia River. 

Banta DE Nunez Gaona, see Neah Bay. 

BauiA DE Quimper, see New Dungeness Bay. 

Baitey, a town in Grant County. It was named by Mrs. R. J. 
Bailey on March 21, 1911. (Robert A. Bailey, in Names MSS., Let- 
ter 100.) 

BainBrinGE Isianp, in Kitsap County. The Wilkes Expedition, 
1841, by discovering Agate Passage, made known the existence of the 
island. It was named in honor of Captain William Bainbridge, hero 
of the Constitution in the Java action, and one of the famous men 
in United States naval records. 

Bairp, a town in Douglas County. It was named in honor of 
James Baird, a Scotchman, on whose homestead the postoffice was 
located, and he was the first postmaster. (N. E. Davis, in Names 
MSS., Letter 116.) 

Baker, see Concrete, Skagit County. 

Baker, a mountain in Whatcom County, see Mount Baker. 

Baker Bay, in Pacific County, near the mouth of the Columbia 
River. It was named in 1792 by Lieutenant W. R. Broughton of the 
British expedition whom Captain Vancouver sent to explore the Co- 
lumbia River, previously discovered and named by Captain Robert 
Gray, the American. The name was in honor of Captain James 
Baker of the American schooner Jenny, which Broughton found 
anchored in the bay. The Lewis and Clark Expedition makes this 
entry: “This Bay we call Haley’s Bay from a favorite trader with 
the Indians.” Sergeant Patrick Gass of the same expedition called 
it ““Rogue’s Harbor’ from trouble with Indians. The name Baker 
Bay has persisted. It is often written Baker’s Bay. 

Baker Lakg, in the vicinity of Mount Baker, Whatcom County. 

Baxer River, a tributary of the Skagit River in Whatcom and 
Skagit Counties. The History of Skagit and Snohomish Counties, 
page 118, says: “In 1877, a party, consisting of Otto Klement, 
Charles von Pressentin, John Duncan, John Rowley and Frank Scott, 
set forth from Mount Vernon in canoes manned by Indians to ex- 
plore the upper Skagit. At the mouth of what the Indians called the 
Nahcullum River, which Klement renamed Baker River, the party 
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debarked.” The proximity of the great mountain of that name was 
the reason for the rechristening. 

Baxicu’s Cove, in Pierce County; see Glencove. 

Batcu Passace, between Anderson and McNeil Islands, in Pierce 
County. The Inskip chart, 1846, shows it as “Ryder Channel.” La- 
fayette Balch, owner of the brig “George Emory,” in 1850, failed to 
receive proper encouragement from the townsite owners at Olympia 
and moved to the newly established Fort Steilacoom, where he began 
a merchandising business. It was in his honor that the nearby water- 
way was named. 

Baxuarp, formerly an independent city, now a portion of the 
City of Seattle, King County. R. W. Grover (Names MSS., Letter 
571) says: “On July 17, 1882, the present site of Ballard was 
platted in five- and ten-acre tracts under the name of Farmdale Home- 
stead, by John Leary, Thomas Burke and W. R. Ballard. In May, 
1888, Farmdale Homestead was vacated and Gilman Park plat was 
substituted, which consisted of some 700 acres. Captain W. R. Bal- 
lard was the active manager of the Gilman Park enterprise, which 
was promoted by a corporation called the West Coast Improvement 
Company. In 1889, the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern (now absorbed 
by the Northern Pacific) Railway Company constructed a spur to 
Gilman Park. Mr. Jennings, manager of the road, needing a name 
for the station at the end of the spur, decided to honor Captain Bal- 
lard and the new station was called Ballard. The name Gilman Park 
ceased almost immediately as a local designation for the townsite, 
but it was not until November, 1890, that steps were taken to change 
its legal name when, at a public meeting called chiefly for the pur- 
pose of discussing incorporation, Mr. R. W. Grover made the mo- 
tion that Gilman Park be known as Ballard.” 

Barisam Bay, see Bellingham Bay, Whatcom County. 

Bancrort, in Skagit County. The History of Skagit and Sno- 
homish Counties, page 247, says: “A town laid out around Alder 
Academy, Fidalgo Island, in 1883 by Rev. E. O. Tade. It was so 
named in honor of Hubert Howe Bancroft, the author of the Pacific 
Coast series. An unsuccessful enterprise, which never prospered be- 
yond the sale of a few lots.” 

Baneor, on Hood Canal, in Kitsap County. The place was for- 
merly called “Three Spits,” as there are three spits adjacent to one 
another jutting out into Hood Canal. When a postoffice was being 
established there the postoffice department gave it the name of Bangor. 
(H. W. Goodwin, in Names MSS., Letter 412.) 

Bare Buvurr, see Jim Crow Point, Columbia River. 
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Bare Isyanp, north of Waldron Island, in San Juan County. 
The Wilkes Expedition, 1841, charted Ship Jack Island, evidently 
intending that the name should embrace the two small islands. The 
Admiralty Chart, known as the Richards Chart, 1858-1860, shows 
the smaller island as “Penguin Island.’ In the meantime, the United 
States Coast Survey, in 1853, observed the contrast in what were then 
called the “Shipjack Islands” and charted them under the new names 
Wooded and Bare Islands. On subsequent charts the name of Bare 
Island has persisted, while that of “Wooded Island” has gone back 
to Shipjack Island. 

Barnes Isianp, northeast of Orcas Island, in San Juan County. 
The Spaniard Eliza, 1791, charted Barnes and Clark Islands as “Islos 
de Aguayo,” using part of the long name of a Spanish nobleman who 
will be more particularly noted under the name of Orcas Island. The 
Wilkes Expedition, 1841, here honored an American naval hero as 
was done in the other names of islands in what they called the “Navy 
Archipelago.” 

Barneston, in King County. The postmaster writes (Names 
MSS., Letter 466): “Barneston is so named in honor of John G. 
Barnes of Seattle. At the time the postoffice was established at this 
place, Mr. Barnes was one of the property owners in this vicinity and 
the postoflice was named in his honor, June 12, 1901.” 

Barren Isuanp, a small islet north of San Juan Island, in San 
Juan County. 

Barretr Lake, in Whatcom County. It was named in honor of 
Henry Barrett, who owned land there. (Fred L. Whiting, in Names 
MSS., Letter 156.) 

Barrizer River, see Methow River. 

Barrows Bay, see Yukon Harbor in Kitsap County. 

Barry, a postoffice in Douglas County. It was named in 1893 
in honor of A. J. Barry, who was postmaster at the time. The name 
was retained, though the office was moved to Stenson Ferry and Mrs. 
R. C. Steveson became postmistress. (Names MSS., Letter 216.) 

Basatt Point, north of Port Ludlow, in Jefferson County. The 
Wilkes Expedition, 1841, called it “Point Kanawi.” The United States 
Coast Survey evidently gave the name in 1855 as it appears on 
the charts of that and subsequent years. 

Bascoms, a supposed town in Okanogan County. Guy Waring, 
of Winthrop, writes (Names MSS., Letter 291): “Bascomb is a laugh- 
ing place on the map. There is not and never was any such place, 
but instead it was the homestead of Henry Bascom Station, which 
the surveyor of rectangular townships that in this mountain country 
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were as a round peg in a square hole, called, carelessly, Bascom 
‘Station’ instead of Station and on the maps it has been Bascom Sta- 
tion ever since. Draw a pen through it. Mr. Station is at present 
living at Twisp.” 

Barrery Pornt, one of the names for Alki Point. It was given 
that name by the United States Coast Survey in 1856. George David- 
son, of that Survey (Pacific Coast Pilot, page 607), says that the 
Admiralty chart corrected to 1865 shows this point as Roberts’ Point 
(the Wilkes names of 1841) and he also says that the Indian name was 
“Me-kwah-mooks.” The recent Government charts use the name Alki 
Point. 

Battie Grounp, a town in Clarke County. Aug. H. Richter 
writes (Names MSS., Letter 538): “In early days, forty or forty-five 
years ago, the Indians drove off live stock across the Lewis River 
three miles north of this place. The grandchild of Chief Jack told 
me the whole story thirty years ago. The Twenty-first Infantry from 
Vancouver was ordered out and there was fighting all around here. 
The soldiers received orders in the morning to shoot all Indians on 
sight. While the scouts were out, peace was declared, but they did 
not know it, and accidentally shot and killed the chief. In 1886, I 
built a store here and called it Battle Ground Store. In 1902, I 
platted the place.” 

Battiesuie Isutanp, a small islet north of San Juan Island, in 
San Juan County. It is so named because of its resemblance to a 
battleship. 

Bay CrEnrer, a town in Pacific County. The name was first 
spelled Bay Centre. It was suggested by Mrs. Mattie Rhoades, then 
Miss Mattie Goodpasture, as the village site was about the middle of 
the landward side of Willapa Harbor. (L. L. Bush, in Names MSS., 
Letter 97.) 

Bay City, a town in Grays Harbor County. It was named be- 
cause of its location on South Bay. (American Pacific Whaling Com- 
pany, in Names MSS., Letter 45.) 

Bayview, a town on Padilla Bay, Skagit County. It was platted 
and named on April 7, 1884, by William J. McKenna, the pioneer who 
died on May 3, 1916. The object in selecting the place was the desire 
of D. A. Jennings, a wholesale grocer of Seattle, to establish there a 
branch store. 

BazauGeTTE Point, on the northwest extremity of San Juan 
Island, in San Juan County. It was named in 1868 by Captain Pen- 
der of the Royal Navy in honor of Captain George Bazalgette of the 
British Army, who commanded at British Camp, 1860-1867, during 
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part of the time of joint occupancy of the island. This was during 
the dispute over the ownership of the San Juan Islands. 

Beacu, a town on the eastern shore of Lummi Island, Whatcom 
County. It was named in honor of Wade H. Beach, who filed on his 
land claim there on November 20, 1884. (Mrs. Pauline A. Buchholz, 
in Names MSS., Letter 507.) 

Bear River, emptying into the southeast portion of Willapa 
Harbor, Pacific County. The Indian name was “Atisowil,’ which is 
said to mean Bear River. 

Bran’s Point, see Restoration Point. 

Beaver Lake, a small lake five miles east of Lake Sammamish, 
King County. J. B. Scott (Names MSS., Letter 499) says: “A 
habitat of beavers years ago.” 

Beckett Point, south of Cape George, Port Discovery, in Jef- 
ferson County. The Wilkes Exploring Expedition, 1841, charted it 
as “Sandy Point.” Beckett Point evidently originated with the Kel- 
lett chart, 1846, and has been retained on subsequent maps. 

Brg, a postoffice on McNeil Island, Pierce County. The name 
arose from the fact than an extensive apiary was maintained there 
when the postoffice was secured. 

BEEBE, a postoffice in Douglas County. It was named in honor 
of James Beebe of Wakefield, Massachusetts. He was president of 
the Wenatchee-Chelan Orchard Company, which owned a large orch- 
ard tract on the east side of the Columbia River. The office was es- 
tablished in December, 1912. (Grace D. McInarie, in Names MSS., 
Letter 510.) 

Beurast, see Mentor in Garfield County. 

Betu’s Buurr, see Cape Horn, Columbia River. 

Bette Rock, in the middle of Rosario Strait, San Juan County. 
The United States Coast Survey discovered, named and charted this 
danger to navigation in 1854. George Davidson, of that Survey, de- 
scribing it (Pacific Coast Pilot, page 563), says: “The steam-ship 
Republic ran upon this rock, also the pilot-boat Potter, and other 
vessels.” 

BeELLevvuE Isianp, one of the former names of San Juan Island. 

Be.yievvue Pornt, on the western shore of San Juan Island. It 
was charted in 1855 by the United States Coast Survey and evidently 
obtained its name from the former name of San Juan Island. 

BELLINGHAM, a city on the bay of the same name in Whatcom 
County. The first white man to enter the bay was the Spaniard 
Eliza, 1791, who named in Sefio de Gaston or Gulf of Gaston. On 
June 11, 1792, the bay was surveyed by Joseph Whidbey in a boat 
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excursion under Vancouver. The latter, on receiving his officer’s re- 
port, charted the name Bellingham Bay. He does not say for whom 
the name was given, but he frequently associated the surnames and 
Christian names of those honored by giving them to nearby or related 
geographic features. He gave the name of Point William to the 
prominent point south of the entrance to the bay. In studying up 
his contemporaries, it was found that Sir William Bellingham checked 
over Vancouver's supplies and accounts as he was leaving England. 
There is very little doubt that Sir William Bellingham was the man 
thus honored. In that same year, 1792, the Spaniards of the “Sutil y 
Mexicana” Expedition again charted the bay and sought to retain a 
form of Spanish name by calling it Bahia de Gaston. The Spanish 
charts were not published for years, while the British charts ap- 
peared promptly and fixed the name permanently. David Thompson 
of the North-West Company of Montreal referred to the bay as 
“Ballsam Bay.” The United States Coast Survey in 1854 showed the 
northern portion of the bay as “Gaston Bay,” a partial recognition 
of the older Spanish name. The first town on the bay was given 
the Indian name Whatcom. Later there were established the towns 
of Sehome and Fairhaven. There were several combinations of these 
rival settlements, all of which later joined in the one City of Bell- 
ingham. Mrs. Ella Higginson, the poet, says she has had the dis- 
tinction of having lived in three cities of Washington—Sehome, New 
Whatcom and Bellingham—without having moved out of her house. 

BreLLINGHAM CHANNEL, the waterway between Cypress and 
Guemes Islands, Skagit County. The Indian name was “‘Tut-segh.” 
The Spaniard Eliza, 1791, called it “Canal de Guemes.” The present 
name was given by the United States Coast Survey in 1853, taking 
it, of course, from the large bay just beyond. 

BrLLEetTowNn, that part of Seattle, King County, which developed 
on the donation claim of William N. Bell, one of the original founders 
of the city. 

Brxma, a former postoffice in Yakima County. The postmaster at 
Grandview writes (Names MSS., Letter 498): ‘No town; there used 
to be a postoffice and a little store. Office was discontinued about five 
years ago; store also. Schoolhouse goes by the name of Belma 
School.” 

Bencu Creex, a tributary of Bonaparte Creek in Okanogan 
County. It was named from being on a prominent bench not far from 
Anglin. (Charles Clark, in Names MSS., Letter 288.) 

BENNIGHT, a town in Lewis County. On December 11, 1913, the 
town was named in honor of J. E. Bennight, manager of the Wash- 
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ington Coal & Mining Company, whose mines at the place so named 
are on the line of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company’s line 
to Kopiah. 

Benston, a postoffice in Pierce County. The office was first called 
Huntersville, which was unsatisfactory. Mrs. Isabel Carlson (Names 
MSS., Letter 135) writes: ‘‘The postoffice department asked for a list 
of old settlers’ names to select from and they chose Benston from my 
father’s name, William Benston. I think it was in 1893.” 

Benron Ciry, in Benton County. It was named in 1909 by F. L. 
Pitman, chief engineer, and C. E. Woods, general right-of-way man. 
of the North Coast Railroad. (Names MSS., Letter 587.) 

Benton County organized under the law of March 8, 1905, and 
named in honor of Thomas H. Benton, a great friend of the West, 
while United States senator from Missouri. 

BERLIN, a projected town in Garfield County. The History of 
Southeastern Washington, page 549, says: “Berlin was platted Jan- 
uary 9, 1883, by Charles Ward and Sarah E. Ward, his wife. Ward’s 
addition was platted June 23, 1884, by the same parties. But this 
town existed only on paper. At one period it was rumored that Berlin 
would become a candidate for the county-seat as a compromise be- 
tween Pomeroy and Pataha City, but nothing eventuated.” 

Ber.in, a postofice in King County. The postmaster (Names 
MSS., Letter 447) writes:: ‘““Named by the Great Northern Railroad 
Company in honor of Berlin, Germany, on account of the large sum 
provided by Germany for building the Great Northern.” 

Berrian, a postoffice in Benton County. “Named for the oldest 
settler here.” (A. F. Berrian, in Names MSS., Letter 374.) 

Bertopano Cove. This geographic feature appears on Kellett’s 
Chart, 1847, and apparently on no others. It is located between 
Dungeness and Washington Harbor in Clallam County. 

Bertranp Creek, a tributary of the Nooksack River, Whatcom 
County. It was named for James Bertrand, the first white man to 
settle on the creek. (Mrs. Phoebe Newton Judson, in Names MSS., 
Letter 187.) 

BesseMER, a projected town in Skagit County. It was platted 
by Harrison Clothier in 1890 when the Cokedale mines were opened. 
It was town in name only. 

Beuiau Lanp, see Palissades, Douglas County. 

BeveERLy, a town in Grant County. The name was chosen from 
Beverly, Massachusetts, by H. R. Williams, vice-president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, who introduced many 
eastern names along the western line. (Names MSS., Letter 530.) 
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Big Camass Prarn, near Springdale, Stevens County. It was 
mentioned by that name by John Work, of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in his journal for September 20, 1825, and the name still per- 
sists. (T.C. Elliott, in Washington Historical Quarterly, July, 1914, 
page 166.) 

Bia Creek, an upper branch of the Yakima River, in Kittitas 
County. J. K. Duncan, topographer with Captain George B. McClel- 
lan, 1853, mentions the creek as ‘““Wahnoowisha River.” (Pacific 
Railroad Reports, Volume I., page 210.) 

Bie Isuanp, see Blalock Island. 

Bie Lakes, in Skagit County east of Mount Vernon. On James 
Tilton’s Map of a Part of Washington Territory, 1859, it is shown as 
“Delacy’s Lake.” 

Bic Surrep Creek, in Stevens County, near the Canadian bound- 
ary. It is often called Sheep Creek and under the date of April 19, 
1827, David Douglas, the botanist, writes: ““Last night I forgot to 
say, a small stream four miles below our last camp falls into the 
river—called White Sheep River, from the antelopes found on its 
banks—a few miles back from the Columbia.” (Journal Kept by 
David Douglas, 1823-1827, p. 248.) 

Bia Sxooxum, see Hammersley Inlet. 

Birt Point, south cape of Eagle Harbor, Kitsap County. The 
Wilkes Expedition, 1841, named the harbor from its fancied resem- 
blance to an eagle in shape. Wing Point still remains, but Bill Point 
does not so often appear on recent charts. 

Bix or Orcas, see Point Doughty. 

BINGEN, in Klickitat County. Theodore Suksdorf (Names MSS., 
Letter 101) says: “The town was named by P. J. Suksdorf, owner 
of the premises, after the beautiful town on the Rhine, in Germany. 
The location of Bingen on the Columbia is much like Bingen on the 
Rhine. The town of Bingen was laid out in 1892. The postoffice 
was established two or three years later.” 

Bircu Bay, in Whatcom County, near the Canadian boundary. 
In June, 1792, Vancouver made this bay an anchorage from which 
he sent out exploring parties in small boats. When describing the 
trees found on shore, he said: “and black birch; which latter grew 
in such abundance that it obtained the name of Birch Bay.” The 
Spaniards, Galiano and Valdes, of the “Sutil y Mexicana” expedition, 
had already named it Ensefiada de Garzon as they record meeting 
the Vancouver ships there on the evening of June 12, 1792. George 
Davidson (Pacific Coast Pilot, page 575) says the Indian name for 
the place was “Tsan-wuch.” 
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Bircu Point, north cape of Birch Bay in Whatcom County. The 
name arose from the older name of Birch Bay. The Spaniard, Eliza, 
1791, seems to have charted this point as “Punta de Sefior Jose.” 
The Admiralty Chart known as Richards, 1858-1859, shows the point 
as “South Bluff.” 

Birp Rock, in Rosario Strait, east of Decatur Island, in San 
Juan County. This feature consist of three small rocky islets very 
close together and rising to a height of about forty-feet. The name 
was given by the Wilkes Expedition, 1841, undoubtedly from the 
fact that many sea birds were found nesting there. 

Birpsview, a town in Skagit County on the Great Northern Rail- 
way. Th epostmaster (Names MSS., Letter 130) says the postoffice 
was named by George Savage in 1880. A different origin is given by 
the History of Skagit and Snohomish Counties, page 119. There it 
is claimed that B. D. Minkler established the postoffice in 1880 and 
was the first postmaster. Continuing—“The name of Birdsview was 
not derived, as might be supposed, from any ornithological connec-~ 
tion, but from the fact that Mr. Minkler’s first name, which was Bird- 
sey, was commonly abbreviated to Bird, and from this the town took 
its name.” 

BisHop, a town on Snake River in Whitman County. It was 
named by the railroad officials after Bishop Brothers, who settled on 
the bar there in 1877. (Names MSS., Letter 61.) 

BissELL, a town on the Columbia River, in Stevens County. The 
postmaster (Names MSS., Letter 105) says: “Named by Postmaster 
General Bissell in 1898.’’ Wilson S. Bissell was Postmaster General 
in President Cleveland’s second Cabinet from 1893 to 1895, which 
requires adjustment of the above statement at least in regard to the 
year. 

Buack Creek, see Skohomish River. 

Buackx His, west of Olympia, in Thurston County. They are 
mentioned in the Treaty with the “S’Klallam’’ Indians January 26, 
1855, and they are shown on the Map of the Surveyor General of 
Washington Territory, 1857. 

Brack Lake, near Olympia in Thurston County. 

Buack River, two rivers of that name, one in King County, the 
other in Thurston County. The one in King County drained Lake 
Washington into the Duwamish River. This Black River at the pres- 
ent site of Renton had the name of “Quo-doultz-spu-den” in the Du- 
wamish language. Recent changes are doing away with this “Black 
River” as a geographic name. The river of that name in Thurston 
County has a longer history. In the Journal of John Work of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company (published in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly, July 1912) we have one of the earliest known records of 
the river. When the North-West Company of Montreal was absorbed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, Governor George Simpson brought 
out Doctor John McLoughlin to be Chief Factor of the Columbia 
District. Arriving at Fort George (Astoria) in November, 1824, Gov- 
ernor Simpson ordered an expedition to proceed northward to discover 
the mouth of Fraser River. Under James McMillan a party of forty- 
three, including John Work as one of the clerks, started on Novem- 
ber 18, 1824, by way of what is now Willapa Harbor, a portage to 
Grays Harbor and up the Chehalis River. On Sunday, November 28, 
they continued up that stream “‘to where it receives a little river called 
the Black River from the Northward.” Such a reference in the journal 
indicates that the name may have been used before the arrival of 
this party. In the same day’s entry Work says: “The Black River, 
so named from the colour of its water, is from 20 to 30 yards wide.” 
On the next day they sent to an indian village seeking Pierre Charles, 
“who has been with the Indians for some time.” This is another 
evidence that this party was not the discoverers of Black River. On 
reaching Black Lake, Work simply remarks it as the source of the 
river, but on the return trip, under the date of December 26, he refers 
to it as “Scaadchet Lake.” The Wilkes Expedition, 1841, refers to 
the river and lake as “Sachal.” The Secret Mission of Warre and 
Vavasour reported, 1846, that light baggage could be forwarded by way 
of “the Satchet or Black River.” (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
April, 1912, page 151.) George Gibbs in 1854 (Pacific Railroad Re- 
ports, Volume I., page 468) called the river “Satchall.”” Work de- 
clares in 1824 that there was ample evidence that the portages had 
long been used by Indians, which helps to account for the Indian 
names. 

Buacx Rock, east of Blakely Island, in San Juan County. It 
was named by the United States Coast Survey in 1854. Near it the 
Survey named White Rock. These two were called “The Pointers” 
by the Wilkes Expedition, 1841. 

Barns, a city in Whatcom County at the Canadian boundary. It 
was namad by Cain Brothers on April 23, 1885, in honor of James G. 
Blaine, Republican nominee for President the year before. (J. W. 
Sheets, Names MSS., Letter 349.) 

Buake Istanp, near the entrance to Port Orchard, in Kitsap 
County. In charting this island in 1841, the Wilkes Expedition did 
not explain the choice of names. It seems most likely that it was 
intended as an honor for George Smith Blake, a naval officer who 
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had charge of the United States Coast Survey, 1837-1848. This 
officer and Wilkes must have had many conferences before the expe- 
dition sailed in 1838. 

Buiake’s Lake, in the northern portion of Spokane County. The 
missionary, De Smet, named it “Lake De Nef.” (N. W. Durham, 
Spokane and the Inland Empire, page 139.) 

BuiakE ty, an island in San Juan County; a rock, harbor and town 
en Bainbridge Island in Kitsap County. The island and the harbor 
were both named by the Wilkes Expedition, 1841, in honor of John- 
ston Blakely, an American naval hero of the War of 1812. The name 
of the rock and of the town were derived from that of the harbor. 
In 1813, Blakely was given command of the new sloop-of-war Wasp, 
in which he made a number of most daring captures. On June 28, 
1814, he captured the Reindeer, for which Congress voted him a gold 
medal. After a number of other successful exploits, news of the sloop 
ended. No word was ever received of the Wasp or her brave crew. 
There is now being made an effort to standardize the spelling of the 
name. The officer himself on one sheet of manuscript spelled his 
own name Blakely and Blakeley. 

Buatock Isianp, in the Columbia River, Benton County. The 
name is in honor of Dr. Nelson G. Blalock, a Civil War surgeon, 
who became one of the best known pioneers of the Walla Walla coun- 
try, his greatest ambition being to extend and improve fruit culture. 
One of his largest undertakings was on the island that now bears his 
name. He was a member of the Washington Constitutional Conven- 
tion. For thirty years he was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Whitman College and for twelve years he was President of the 
Board. He died at Walla Walla on March 14, 1913, aged 77 years. 
John Work of the Hudson’s Bay Company mentioned in his journal 
for June 27, 1825, the island as “Big Island.” T. C. Elliott, editor 
of the Work Journal, says the fur traders called it “Long Island.” 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, April 1914, page 86.) 

BLaNcuarD, a town in Skagit County. In about 1913, the name 
of a town known as Fravel was changed to Blanchard. (Names MSS., 
Letter 25.) 

Burnp Bay, on the north shore of Shaw Island, in San Juan 
County. 

Biocxkuouse, a town in Klickitat County. It was established in 
1856 and was a fort for Government troops during the Indian war 
of that time. (Names MSS., Letter 524.) 

Buiowers Buvrr, the north cape of Penn Cove, Whidbey Island, 
in Island County. A family by the name of Ford lived there about 
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forty-five years ago when it was known as Fords Point. After the 
Fords left and the Blowers family lived there it became known as 
Blowers Bluff and is so indicated on the Government charts. (Names 
MSS., Letter 28.) 

Buive Canyon, a town on Lake Whatcom, in Whatcom County. 
The townsite was located on a homestead taken up in 1886 by Fred 
Zobris. Joe Wardner, a noted miner for whom the town of Wardner, 
Idaho, is named, purchased some coal claims about 800 feet above 
Lake Whatcom in 1891. In climbing up for his second inspection 
of the properties on a hazy autumn day he said: “We will call this 
Blue Canyon Mine and the townsite, Blue Canyon,’ and that was done. 
(J. D. Custer, in Names MSS., Letter 209.) 

Bive Mountains, in Columbia and Garfield Counties. One of 
the first references to these mountains is by Gabriel Franchere, one 
of the Astorians. On arriving at the Walla Walla River, he wrote: 
“A range of mountains was visible to the S. E., about fifty or sixty 
miles off.”” He does not give the mountains a name. On July 9, 1811, 
David Thompson of the North West Company of Montreal, refers to 
them as “Shawpatin Mountains,’ but in his entry for August 8, 1911, 
he says: “Beginning of course see the Blue Mountains, between the 
Shawpatin and the Snake Indians.” In a footnote, T. C. Elliott, 
editor of the Thompson Journal, says: ‘Apparently the first record 
of this name Blue as applied to these mountains.” (Oregon Historical 
Society Quarterly, Volume XV., pages 57 and 121.) Alexander Ross, 
J. K. Townsend, David Douglas, Peter Skene Ogden, John Work 
and other early travellers continued the use of the name, Blue Moun- 
tains. One of the first references is by Rev. Gustavus Hines (Ea- 
ploring Expedition to Oregon, published 1851, page 323): “As you 
approach the Blue Mountains on the south, particularly on the Uma- 
tilla and Walla Walla Rivers, the hills disappear, and you find your- 
self passing over a beautiful and level country, about twenty-five or 
thirty miles broad, on the farther borders of which rise with inde- 
scribable beauty and grandeur, that range which, from its azure-like 
appearance, has been called the ‘Blue Mountains.’ ” 

BuiuEstipE, a town in Pend Oreille County. “Blueslide took its 
name from a point of the hill having slid into the river leaving a 
gap behind. The blue comes from the color of the face of the slide 
towards the river. It must have been named during rainy weather. 
The face is principally clay and when wet is blue, but when dry is 
more of a gray.” ( C. L. Peters, in Names MSS., Letter 132.) 

Biuestem, a town in Lincoln County. It is in a large wheat- 
growing section and “bluestem” is the principal kind of wheat grown 
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there. This gave rise to the name. (H. A. Thompson, in Names 
MSS., Letter 256.) 

Buunt’s Isuanp, see Smith Island. 

Buustry Point, see Point Ellice. 

Buy, a postoffice in Asotin County. It is named in honor of the 
postmaster, Joseph Bly. 

Boat CHANNEL, the passage between Turn and San Juan Islands, 
San Juan County. It is shown on the British Admiralty Chart, 
Number 2840, but is not named on the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey charts. 

Boat Harzor, see Mats Mats. 

Boca pE Arava, see Cape Alava. 

Boca pg Caamano, see Admiralty Inlet. 

Boca pve Frpaueo, see Rosario Strait. 

Boca pve Fron, see Deception Pass. 

Boca pe Horcasiras, see San Juan Channel. 

Bopie, a town in Okanogan County. It was named for the Bodie 
Mine. (Merrill & Rowe, in Names MSS., Letter 313.) A small creek 
at that place has the same name. 

Boisrort, a town in Lewis County. Boisfort Prairie received its 
name at the hands of the French-Canadian employes of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Pierre Charles, a Canadian half-breed, is reputed 
to have been the first settler there. The first American settler was 
C. F. White in 1852. 

Bouton PeENiINsuLaA, between Quilcene and Dabop Bays, Hood 
Canal, Jefferson County. The Wilkes Expedition, 1841, Volume 
XXIII., page 325, says: “Col-see-ed [Quilcene] Harbor is separated 
from Dabop Bay by Bolton Peninsula, which is 4 miles long, by 1 
mile wide.” No refrence is made to the honor intended by the name. 
There was a twelve-gun bomb-brig by that name and also a Mid- 
shipman William Finch, who afterward became Captain Bolton. He 
was placed in charge of the captured Nocton, a prize of the Essez. 
Wilkes, in his scheme of honors, might have intended either one of 
these. 

Bonaparte, a creek, lake and mountain in Okanogan County. The 
ereek is a tributary of the Okanogan River at Tonasket. The Wilkes 
Expedition, 1841, charts the creek as “River Bonaparte.” 

Bonriiza Isuanp, see Smith Island. 

Bonita, a town in Douglas County. It was named in 1902 by 
Lieutenant Edward Nasler from a name he picked up in the Philip- 
pine Islands. (G. T. Goudrey, in Names MSS., Letter 421.) 

Bonnie Laxe, see Rock Lake in Spokane County. 
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BorpEavux, a town in Thurston County. It was named in 1900 
in honor of Thomas Bordeaux, who started a large logging enter- 
prise there. Dora E. Webb, in Names MSS., Letter 35.) 

Bosssurc, a town in Stevens County. It was platted in 1892 
and named from the owners of the land—John Berg and C. S. Boss. 
(Elmer D. Hall, in Names MSS., Letter 520.) 

Boston Harsor, near Olympia in Thurston County. C. D. Hill- 
man, a Seattle real estate dealer, purchased the Dofflemyer donation 
claim at Dofflemyer Point and adjacent lands, which he platted and 
tried to sell under the name of Boston Harbor. 

Boston Pornt, on Hood Canal near the present Pleasant Harbor. 
It was so named by the Wilkes Expedition, 1841, but the name as 
applied is not found on recent charts. 

Botnet, a city in King County. George Bothell is a well 
known citizen and early legislator of the state. He and his brother 
began in 1886 a logging and shingle-making business where the pres- 
ent city stands. In naming the place an honor was conferred upon 
their father, David C. Bothell. The city was incorporated in 1908. 
(I. T. Williamson, in Names MSS., Letter 371.) 

Bou per Isianp, at southeastern extremity of Lopez Island, San 
Juan County. It was charted by the United States Coast Survey, 
1855. 

Bovuper Reer, off the northwest shore of Sinclair Island, Skagit 
County. It was discovered and named by the United States Coast 
Survey in 1854. The description includes: ‘A huge erratic granite 
boulder is seen at ordinary tides inside the outer point of the reef.” 
The British Admiralty chart of 1859 sought to name this “Panama 
Reef,” probably from an accident to the steamship Panama, which 
was on the San Francisco run during the Fraser River gold excite- 
ment of 1858. 

Bounpary Bay, the western portion of Semiahmoo Bay, What- 
com County. The Galiano and Valdes expedition for the Spaniards, 
1792, charted the whole gulf as “Ensenada del Eugaiio,’ meaning 
“Gulf of the Deception,” probably because the explorers had run into 
shallow water. The Admiralty chart of 1847 simply indicated shal- 
low water. The United States Coast Survey named it “Mud Bay” 
in 1855, but on a second edition of the chart, it was called Boundary 
Bay and has so remained on all recent charts. 


(To be continued) 


ATTITUDE OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY DURING 
THE INDIAN WAR OF 1855-1856 


Most writers of the history of the Yakima or Indian War of 
1855-1856 have deemed it necessary to discuss to some extent the 
alleged participation of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Companies in this event, to the discredit of both. The usual 
allegation, briefly stated, is that these Companies, by their acts of 
omission, if not actual commission, gave comfort to the enemy. One 
has to go no further than Governor Isaac I. Stevens to secure the 
typical attitude of most of the pioneers and territorial officials. In 
two reports—one a message to the Legislature, another a report to the 
Department of Indian Affairs—Governor Stevens summarizes the 
problem with the above Companies in a forceful light. In his message 
appears these words: 

“The orders were accordingly given, and all the arrangements 
made to penetrate the fastnesses whence the Indians sallied forth 
to spread devastation and death, when a difficulty, which had been 
felt, acknowledged, and made great cause of complaint from the com- 
mencement of the war, assumed an aspect which called for the prompt- 
est action. 

“T refer to the so-called neutrals in the war, who remained on 
their claims unmolested, when our patriotic citizens were compelled 
to live in block houses. There is no such thing, in my humble judg- 
ment, as neutrality in an Indian war, and whoever can remain on his 
claim unmolested, is an ally of the enemy, and must be dealt with as 
such. These men, I ordered into the towns, giving them their choice 
of residence at Olympia, Nisqually, or Steilacoom, and on their re- 
turning to their claims in violation of orders, I caused them to be put 
in close confinement at Steilacoom. 

“Thereupon, exertions were made to procure their release, which I 
met by my proclamation placing Pierce County under martial law. 

“The testimony of the military officers in the field that their exer- 
tions were fruitless to find the enemy till the decisive step had been 
taken of ordering and keeping in the suspected persons, and that 
afterwards they repeatedly struck them, and effectively prevented 
their rallying again, is the best evidence of the necessity of the course 
taken by the executive.” 

In his report to the Indian Department under date of October 
22, 1856, the Governor states: 
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“Again, what is the interest of the Hudson Bay Company? There 
are unquestionably large deposits of gold, both north and south of the 
49th parallel, east of the Cascade Mountains. A road has been made 
connecting Fraser River with the British interior, and the Hudson 
Bay Company have established a post in connection therewith on the 
main Columbia, north of the 49th parallel. This post and Fort Col- 
ville were supplied over this road the present year. 

“I ask again, what is the interest of the Hudson Bay Company? 
Most unquestionably to develop the British interior and its mines of 
gold, and to keep Americans out, which will be most effectually ac- 
complished by yielding to the demands of the Indians east of the 
Cascades, and making peace by an abandonment of the country. 

“T charge no man of that company with collusion with the In- 
dians, but I know what human nature is; it will look out sharply for 
its own interests, and the interest of the Hudson Bay Company is 
the same as the Indian conceives to be his interest in that quarter.” 
(Hazard Stevens, Life of General Isaac I. Stevens, ii, 229.) 


It is quite possible and reasonably probable that some of the 
superannuated employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company living with 
their Indian wives and half-blood children on claims, were in collu- 
sion with Indians on the warpath; but a verdict even unfavorable to 
the position of these ex-servants can in no way be an indictment of 
the Company. The Governor’s further charge: “I charge no man of 
that Company with collusion with the Indians, but I know what human 
nature is; it will look out sharply for its own interests, and the in- 
terests of the Hudson Bay Company is the same as the Indian con- 
ceives to be his interest in that quarter,” although a hypothetical state- 
ment, did, coming from a man of unblemished character, carry great 
weight with the pioneers who have gone the Governor one further 
and for his suspicions have substituted their convictions: they believed 
the Hudson’s Bay Company actually abetted and comforted the Indians. 

The whole truth will never be known. 


It is the purpose of this document to place before the reader 
evidence, much of which has heretofore been unavailable, which will 
show that the Hudson’s Bay Company actually rendered valuable and 
indispensable aid to the authorities, in many cases freely and without 
hope of recompense; that they kept the authorities at all times in- 
formed of the movements of hostiles within the limits of their ob- 
servations; and that the fullest confidence was placed in them by 


the authorities (despite suspicions) and at no time was this confidence 
dispelled by an overt act. 
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Several of the letters are republished from a pamphlet entitled 
“Message of the Governor of Washington Territory,’ etc. (Olympia, 
Edward Furste, Public Printer, 1857); others have been printed from 
the originals or copies thereof which are now in my collection located 
at room 234 County-City Building, Seattle. 

CrarENcE B. Baaury. 


Fort Victoria 
5th November 1852 
William F. Tolmie Esq’re 
Dear Sir 
I have barely a moment to inform you that one of our men was 
this day shot at the sheep station near the north dairy. The poor man 
was found there lifeless, near the hut, by his associate shepherd, who 
supposes the deed must have been committed by 2 Cowegen Indians, 
whom he left at the hut with poor Brown that morning when the 
sheep were driven out to pasture. 
We have stopped the sale of powder. 
Very truly yours, N 
(Signed ) James Douglas 


Fort Victoria, 
17th Nov. 1853 
William F. Tolmie Esq., 
My dear Sir 

I now despatch a canoe for the purpose of bringing on any let- 
ters for this place that may have accumulated at Nisqually, and I 
transmit by the same conveyance a letter for the Colonial Office, 
which I will now thank you to forward by earliest mail as I am anx- 
ious it should reach the hands of the Colonial Secretary as soon as 
possible. 

All is quiet here at present, though much alarm is felt by the 
settlers, for which there is no cause; the murderers have fled to Na- 
naimo, and we propose giving them chase as soon as the steamer ar- 
rives here, it being the intention to send a sufficient force to take 
them wherever they may be found. 

The Cowegians appear to regret the untoward event very much, 
and have sent in word that they will not harbour nor screen the mur- 
derers, and will apprehend them if possible. 

That is satisfactory provided they keep their promise, which I 
think they intend to do. 
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There is no word of the “Mary Dare” or “Recovery” from Cal- 
ifornia, and we are rather anxious for intelligence from abroad. 


Please send a few rams for Mr. Langford by the return canoe. 


With best wishes, 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed ) James Douglas. 


Fort Victoria 
13th June 1854 
William F. Tolmie Esq’re 
Nisqually, W. T. 
My dear Sir 

I was yesterday favored with your letter of the 4th June, and 
the packet, forwarded by Mr. Mason, which he kindly left at Bellevue 
with Mr. Griffin. 

I am of course obliged to you for contradicting the foolish reports 
in circulation about arming the Stickine Indians to attack the people 
at Bellingham Bay, though I would not have taken the trouble of 
doing so myself. 

No man in his right senses would ever suppose that the Governor 
of a British Province would be guilty of the monstrous outrage of 
arming a horde of savages and letting them loose upon the defenceless 
frontier of a neighboring and friendly state. The truth is the reverse 
of that, the Indians arrived here, from Nisqually, exasperated to the 
last degree about the loss of their chief, and under Providence would 
infallibly have fallen upon the defenceless American settlements, had 
they not been opposed in the most decided manner by this Govern- 
ment. I, moreover, sent a message by Mr. Crosbie, a gentleman from 
Nisqually, to the American settlements on the opposite side of the 
Straits, warning them to be upon their guard, as I feared the Indians 
meditated a treacherous attack. 

I also last summer supplied those settlements with arms for their 
defense, which have not yet been returned. 

In fact the agis of the British Government has been thrown over 
them, and to us more than to their own government are they indebted 
for their present security. 

Nothing is known here about the Indian attack upon the inhab- 
itants of Bellingham Bay or who were the assailants. Mr. Mason 
must look for that information elsewhere, my own anxieties are enough, 
without intermeddling with matters beyond the range of my duties. 
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The “Otter” lately returned from Fort Simpson where all was 
well. The ice ship had taken in a full cargo, and left for San Fran- 
cisco. That is quite an achievement. ‘Kennedy’ was himself again, 
and had recovered his vigour of body and mind. 

I have since seen Governor Mason at this place and had a very 
pleasant interview with him. 

With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) James Douglas. 


Olympia, W. T. 
Oct. 30th 1855 
My dear Doctor, 

The indian recommended by you to the Company of Capt Eaton, 
reports to Wm. Poe, that he was with Wm. McAllister & another 
man when they were attacked by a large party of Indians, & all killed 
except your guide, 

I write to ask what credence you give to this story? do you 
think the Clickitats have crossed the mountains? & if so what is their 
probable force’? 

In a word, let me know your opinion of the matter and also what 
you would advise to be done, and oblige 

Yours Truly 
James Tilton 
Adjt Gen W. T. 


We are very scarce of arms if you can furnish 25 muskets we 
would be pleased to receive them, as there are about that number of 
men here without arms.—.although 100 Rifles are on the way he from 
Fort Vancouver 


(Signed ) J. Tilton 


Office Adjt Gen W. T 
Olympia W. T 
Oct 31—1855 
To Doct W. L. Tolmie 
Chf Factor, etc. 
Pugets Sound Agri Co. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to offer my thanks for your kind letters, and we are ex- 
ceedingly obliged for the prompt transmission of the gratifying intel- 
ligence of Capt Eaton’s safety. 
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Also for your valuable suggestions in regard to a cantonment at 
Porters & the Snoqualmie pass, which I will take especial care to 
urge upon Gov. Mason & Gen Wool. 

With regard to your sentiments of affinity of blood & interests 
in cooperating with the British authorities at Vancouver's Island I 
cordially sympathise; & will avail myself of it, as an element in the 
formation of plans for the prosecution of the war upon the savage. 

Do me the further favor to send the enclosed note to Lt. Nugen, 
as all the Horses in Olympia are out 


I am Sir 
With the highest respect & esteem 

Your Obt Srvt 
(Signed) James Tilton 


Adjt Gen W. T. 


Head Quarters, Fort Steilacoom, 
November Ist, 1855. 
James Tilton 
Adj’t. Gen. W. T. Volunteers, Olympia: 


Sir-—I have detained Capt. Wallace’s company of volunteers 
to assist in protecting this port in case an attack should be made. Dr. 
Tolmie, just in from Nisqually, informs me that one of his shepherds 
saw a band of some twenty Klickitats just in rear of Nisqually last 
night. 

I have nearly all the women and children in the county at the 
post, and will of course protect them. 

I would respectfully request that all the men in this section of 
the country be called out, as I am firmly of the belief that we are 
to have a general Indian war in this vicinity. 

Send me down cartridges at the earliest moment, as it is reported 
the Indians are to make an attempt at taking our fort to-night. This 
is only a report, but I wish to have plenty of ammunition, and I am 
rather short just at this time. 

With great respect, I have the honor to be, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) John Nugen, 
2d Lieut. 4th Inf. Com. Post, 
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Executive Office, Ter. Wash., 


1 ia, Nov. Ist, 1 sya 
Hon. James Douglass, Ps me ier op reeen te 


H. B. M. Governor :— 

Sir:—It having been made apparent to us that the Indians in- 
habiting both sides of the Cascades have a determined combination 
among their various tribes to make war upon us, and as they have 
been sufficiently bold to attack us within a short distance of our set- 
tlements, I deem it as we are in great need of arms and ammunition, 
to request from you, sir, what assistance is in your power to afford. 

Your known courtesy to Americans generally, and the feeling our 
people know you entertain towards us, leads me to make this re- 
quest with the less hesitation. I do it also that it may be made ap- 
parent to the savages upon the Sound that the affinities of blood and 
interest existing between our nations, are always sufficiently strong to 
bring forth from the one to the other, support when threatened with 
danger. 

If it could be done without serious injury to the affairs of your 
Hon. H. B. Co., I would deem it an additional service that the arms 
should be sent here by one of your steamers, as you are aware our 
settlements are so isolated, the presence of steamers such as yours, 
may deter attacks which I have reason to think may be made upon 
one or more of them in a few days. 

The presence of a steamer in this part of the Sound will be 
of great advantage. 

The Active and Massachusetts are expected in the Sound in 
a few days, and the arrival of one of these vessels will relieve us from 
trespassing further upon your kindness. 

Such services as you may render, sir, will, I beg to assure you, be 
most warmly appreciated by the government of the United States, as 
well as the inhabitants of this territory. 

With assurances of my highest respect, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your most ob’t servant, 

(Signed ) James Tilton, 

Ad’t Gen. W. T. 


Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 


Hon. James Tilton November 6th, 1855. 


Adj’t Gen. W. T. V., Washington Territory :— 
Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
from you, dated, “Olympia, November Ist,” representing the danger 
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to which the settlements on Puget Sound were exposed from the in- 
reads of savages, and soliciting aid in arms and munitions for the 
purpose of defending the country, and repelling the threatened inva- 
sion of the Indian tribes. 

I most cordislly acknowledge the moral obligation which binds 
christian and civilized nations to exert their utmost power and influ- 
ence in checking the inroads of the merciless savage, and it is a cause 
of sincere regret on my part that our means of rendering you assist- 
ance comes infinitely short of our wishes. 

We are, I confess with sorrow, badly prepared for the exigencies 
of = state of warfare—there being, at this moment, only one hundred 
stand of srms im this colony, and those are in the stores of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. 

I hsve made = purchase of fifty of those (all that can be spared) 
fer your service, and now forward them by Captain Hunt, under con- 
signment to Dr. Tolmie, who will arrange with you about their deliv- 
ery. I have slso secured ten barrels of gunpowder and a supply of 
ball. 2 part of which will also be now forwarded by the steamer, “Trav- 
eller” 

Her Majesty's ship, “President,” sailed about a week ago, from 
this colony. for the port of San Francisco, or I might have procured 
eiicient aid from her commander. 

The Hudson's Bay Company's steam vessels are also both absent 
at this time. or I would imstantly have despatched one of them to 
Nisqually, net of course in the character of a belligerent, but with 
orders to sid amd assist in protecting your settlements against the 
attacks of szvages. 

We sre hourly expecting the arrival of the steam vessel Beaver, 
snd it is my intention to send her on to Nisqually, with as little delay 
as possible st this place, and by that conveyance, I will cause the 
zemsinder of the ammunition, which the steamer Traveller cannot 
take. to be forwarded. 

The moral effect of the steamer “Beaver's” visit to the Sound 
will be powerfully felt by the native Indian tribes, and may contribute 
im some measure, to confirm their wavering loyalty, and to detach 
them from the general Indian confederacy. 

I trast in God, that such may be the event, and have again to 
express my deep regret, that we have not a more efficient force to send 
te your relief. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


" 


Sigzed) James Douglass, 
Governor V. Islands. 
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Government House, Victoria, V. I., 


; 19th November, 1855. 
Major James Tilton, 


Or officce administering the government of Washington Terri- 
OTe 

Sir:—The Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer, “Ot- 
ter,’ having arrived at this fort, and discharged part of her cargo, I 
have decided on despatching her for the sake of greater expedition, 
with the remnant of her cargo on board, to Nisqually, and to proceed, 
should it be of advantage to your cause, as far as Olympia, with the 
supply of ammunition promised in my letter to you of the 6th inst. 
Her presence in the Sound will, I trust, convince the native tribes 
that our warmest sympathies are enlisted in your favor, and that they 
have to expect neither countenance nor support from Her Majesty’s 
authorities in this quarter. 


I much regret that it is not in my power to afford you more 
efficient assistance, and that the unprotected state of our own settle- 
ments, renders it peculiarly unadvisable to dispense with the services 
of the “Otter” for more than a few days. The natives in this quarter 
continue quiet and friendly, though evidently powerfully moved in 
favor of their race, a feeling which may exercise a mischievous in- 
fluence on their excitable minds, while it constrains us to maintain a 
vigilant control over their movements. 


I have no fears as to the result of the struggle at Nisqually. If 
the Indians leave their fastnesses, and venture to meet your forces in 
the open country, they will soon be made to yield the palm of victory, 
and in any case, destitute as they are of resources, they cannot pro- 
tract the war beyond a very few months. 

Begging to refer you for further information to Captain Hunt, 
to whom I have fully explained my views, 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

(Signed ) James Douglass, 


Governor Vancouver's Island. 


Executive Office, Washington Territory, 


Olympia, Nov. 23, 1855. 
His Excellency, James Douglass, 


Governor Vancouver’s Island :— 
Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your favor 
of the 19th inst., with the additional supply of ammunition. 
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The steamer “Otter” arrived here on the evening of the 21st inst. 


I fully concur with you as to the influence her presence here will 
have upon the tribes within our waters, who may be considered as 
wavering. The results, however, which have been accomplished by 
our troops since application was first made to you, have, I think, 
been sufficient to prevent at least for the present, any hostile move- 
ments on their part. 

The present emergency is not such as to render the presence of 
the “Otter” here indispensable, otherwise I should avail myself of 
any assistance she might be able to render. I am daily expecting the 
arrival of a steamer at Steilacoom, with additional forces and muni- 
tions of war, which must of themselves have an intimidating effect upon 
the Indians of the Sound. 


Permit me again to tender to you my acknowledgments of your 
cordial co-operation in the present excited state of affairs 


I have the honor to be, sir 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 


(Signed ) C. H. Mason 
Acting Governor Washington Territory. 


Head Quarters, Puget Sound District, 
Fort Steilacoom, Dec. 4th, 1855. 
Acting Governor C. H. Mason, 

Olympia, W. T. 

Sir:—In order that I may be able to acquaint myself more in- 
mately with Indian affairs in this part of the territory, I take the 
liberty to request that you will forward to me a list of the sub-Indian 
agents on this side of the mountains, their several stations, and the 
number of Indians they each have in charge. It will also be of service 
to me if those agents could be instructed to report to me all changes 
that may occur at their several posts. 


Dr. Tolmie, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has applied to me for 
a guard of soldiers to protect his stores at Fort Nisqually. As our 
pack animals are small in number, and nearly broken down, and as 
the rivers are getting high that we cannot ford them with supplies, 
it may be necessary to withdraw the troops from the field in a short 
time, and to distribute them at such points as may most need, and 
such as have the best claims to protection. In view of such a state 
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of things, and of the case in all its relations, do you think it advis- 
able for me to send a guard to Fort Nisqually? 


I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) E. D. Keyes, 
Capt. 3d Artillery, Commanding. 


Office Adjt Gen W. T Vols 
Olympia W. T 
N. Piers Esq Feb. 19, 1856 
Agt P. S. Agri Co. 
Sir 
I am directed by Governor Stevens of this Territory, to request 
your aid in procuring men for a Lewis County Company to take the 
field with a detachment now en route for the White River Country. 
C. C. Pajett of Cowlitz Landing is the enrolling officer. 


Knowing your influence with the people of your vicinity or with 
Whites or half Breeds W. P. has been directed to confer with you. 


In the hope of your assistance in this 
I am Sir 


Very Resp Yours 
(Signed) J. Tilton 


Office Adjt. Genl. W. T. 
Olympia W. T. 
Mch 2d 1856. 
Doctor W. T. Tolmie 

Chief Factor P. S. Agri. Co 
Sir: 

By order of the Governor and Comdr in chief, I am instructed to 
send to your Fort certain settlers—with their families——whose fur- 
ther continuance upon their farms are deemed incompatible with the 
public safety or interests. 


The Governor desires you to cause these people to be detained 
at your Fort,— keeping an account of their expenses and making a 
Report of your observations upon them, and any suggestions relative 
to them you may deem proper. As soon as possible arrangements will 
be made relative to these people, but in the meanwhile the Govern- 
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mnt here depnds upon your assistance in keeping them at Nesqually 
and seeing that they have no communication with the hostile Indians— 
Very Respectfully, 
Your Obdt Servt. 
(Signed) James Tilton Adjt. Genl. 


Nisqually March 3rd 1856 
James Douglas Esquire 
Dear Sir 

I have received your letter by the ‘Active’ with accompanying 
letter for the Columbia and England which will be duly passed. 

I have received from Mr. Mackenzie an account of the silver 
money lately sent to Victoria. It does not belong to the Puget’s 
Sound, but to the Hudson’s Bay Company, as payments to the former 
body are almost invariably made in gold. 

The war with the Indians has been resumed, and there are now 
about 500 soldiers, and volunteers in the field. Our guard of soldiers 
has been reduced to five, and I had some difficulty in prevailing on 
Coll. Casey to leave us any. 

I mentioned to Capt. Keyes the charge proposed for the services 
of the “Beaver” which he seemed to consider reasonable enough. Next 
day however Lieut. Nugen called to say that the officers were of 
opinion that no charge should be made, in consideration of their hav- 
ing, at great inconvenience, furnished a guard for the place, the prop- 
erty of a private Company. He added that if we insisted on charging 
payment would be made, to which I replied that I had never supposed 
they would object, that I would represent the matter and doubted not, 
but that it would be as they desired. 

The present mail is forwarded by a man named Robinson, who 
will be entitled to a payment of five Dollars for its safe delivery. 

I am Dear Sir 

Your very obedt. Servt. 

(Signed) W. F. Tolmie 


Nisqually W. T. 
15th March 1856 
Dugal Mackintosh Esquire 
Dear Sir 
I have received yours dated Cowlitz 1st March, and shall attend 
to the instructions therein given as to the selection of articles to be 
sent across the portage by return of Peers’ wagon. 
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On the Sunday following your departure from this, two white 
men were murdered by Indians on the south side of the Nisqually, and 
such has been the alarm since, that I do not at present look for the 
arrival of any wagon from Cowlitz. 


We are all well here. By a recent order of the Governor’s all 
the foreign born white residents on the south side of these plains 
have been ordered into this place, or Steilacoom, and by the Gov- 
ernor’s written request, I am supplying such as are here, with neces- 
saries. The P. S. Co.’s Shepherds having been excepted. Mr. Hug- 
gins still remains with his assistants at Muck where three thousand 
sheep pasture, but all the Indian women, wives of the men herding 
sheep there, have come to the Fort. 


Genl. Wool, is reported at Steilacoom with a re-inforcement of 
150 Soldiers. 


Mr. C. T. Graham’s letter of the 28th ulto. has come to hand. 
I am Dear Sir. 

Your Very Obedt. Servt. 
(Signed ) W. F. Tolmie 


Nisqually W. T. March 26th 1856 
To Colonel Casey U. S. A. 
Com.ding Puget Sound District 
Washington Terry. 
Sir 

I learnt yesterday evening that on sunday afternoon, one of the 
Company’s shepherds’ (Finlayson) saw and was spoken to by eight 
Indians on foot, at Muck, near the Cold Spring, a well known local- 
ity at the S. E. corner of the plains whence a trail leads through a 
timbered country to swamps and small prairies on the upper Nis- 
qually. 

These Indians are considered to be part of the gang seen at 
Muck by Smith, and others, soon after the murder of White and North- 
craft. 

They told Finlayson that last week a train of wagons had been 
attacked on the Puyallip and the drivers killed, and they warned him 
to keep at a distance from the woods as there were five hundred 
Klikatats concealed there. 

I do not believe that any but small parties of Klikatats can have 
crossed the mountains recently, but think it probable that the Indians 
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from White and Green Rivers may be moving toward the headwaters 
of the Nisqually. I am Sir 
Very Respectfully Your obedient Sert. 
(Signed) W. F. Tolmie 


Fert Nisqually, W. T. May 23d 1856 
To Lieut. Colonel Silas Casey U. S. A. 
Comang. Puget Sound District W. T. 
Fort Steilacoom W. T. 
Sir: 

In compliance with your request communicated yesterday, that 
I should report to you particulars relative to the murder of a friendly 
Indian here on the afternoon of the 21st. Inst. I have to submit the 
following statement— 

On Tuesday the 21st May 1856 at about 2 P. M. as the work 
people of Fort Nisqually were going out to resume labor after din- 
ner, two young lads—volunteers—passed the Fort, and enquired the 
way to camp Montgomery of the Indian Bob, or “‘Saysilloh,’ as he 
was proceeding out to work—about half past two, another volun- 
teer, on foot, dressed in a red Shirt, corduroy trousers, and old felt 
hat, and armed with a rifle, came from the direction of Packwoods 
Ferry, and asked the way to camp Montgomery, and also, whether the 
two lads above mentioned had already passed—and loitering about the 
Fort a short time after obtaining the desired information he set out 
on the wagon road to Montgomerys and in a few minutes after, the 
report of a gun was heard in the direction he had taken, and where 
the Indian Bob was chopping firewood— 

In about three quarters of an hour subsequent to the red shirted 
volunteer’s leaving the Fort Bob was found on the slope of a bank 
in sight of the establishment, two hundred yards or so from the 
spot where he had been working, wounded in the back. He had 
fallen helpless there in his endeavor to reach assistance. In answer 
to questions he said that he had not been shot by either of the young 
men he had directed to Montgomery’s but stated that he saw a man 
in a red shirt running across the road from beyond the fence, and 
within a few yards of him— 

Bob, when shot, was chopping, a tree into lengths, inside an en- 
closed field, and in sight of about a cord and a half of billets of wood 
lying in three heaps one next the fence and two near the opposite 
side of the road, but all visible to anyone traveling that way. The 
spot where he must have been standing, as indicated by the position 
of the axe, found there by me yesterday morning, is distant from the 
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east gate of Fort Nisqually, 506 paces in a direct line, and, by the 
route the said volunteer followed—640 paces. From the fence, where 
the road adjoins the field, said spot is distant three yards or there- 
abouts, and in the fence there are spaces between the rails wide 
enough to admit of taking good aim with a firearm— 

Bob it is supposed was wounded about 3 P. M. he died at eight 
Peo. 

Between 5 and 6 o'clock by the sun on Wednesday two White 
men trading Sheep about 7 miles S. E. of Ft. Nisqually saw a man 
in a red shirt and hat running in the direction of Muck, but he was 
too far off for them to distinguish his features—at the P. S. Coys. 
Farm at Muck sometime before sunset on the same Wednesday a 
Sandwich Islander and halfbreed Canadian boy at work there, were 
accosted by a Volunteer dressed in a red shirt, cord. pants, and old 
felt hat and armed with a rifle, who wanted a horse to ride to camp 
Montgomery. After dark that night a volunteer named Aaron Lake 
or Leek dressed and accoutred as above described—reached Mr. Cron- 
ons at Thithlow 6 miles from Muck—On entering the house, he said 
that he was hungry and very tired—that he had lost his way coming 
from Olympia, and had “walked good 40 miles.” The distance by 
the road is about 22 or 23 miles. Lake lay down immediately after 
eating. On seeing his Rifle handled, he stated that it had been re- 
cently loaded—On Thursday morning he reached camp Montgomery, 
where he was placed under arrest for having killed an Indian Pris- 
oner at Olympia— 

The deceased Indian “Bob” as is known to many citizens of this 
county, was a remarkably quiet and unoffensive man—a general fa- 
vorite. He had been for years employed as man of all work, and 
occasionally cook by Mr. Thos. Dean—Bailiff for the P. S. A. Coy. 
at Tithlow about 7 miles from this. On the outbreak of Indian hos- 
tilities ‘“‘Bob’’ moved to the reservation opposite Steilacoom. He left 
in course of the winter and returned to Ft. Nisqually through dread 
of an Indian to whom he had formerly been a slave, and who had 
recently leveled a gun at him, on failing to extort property. The 
Indian Agents Messrs. Mcaw (?) and previously, Swan were aware 
that “Bob’’ had come to reside here and so also were Colonels Hurd 
& Shaw of the volunteer service. 

I have the honor to be Sir Very respectfully 

Your Obdt. Servt. 
(Signed) Wm. Fraser Tolmie 
Agent H B Co. & P. S. A. Co. 
Fort Nisqually W. T. 
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Olympia, Washington, Territory, 
August 27th, 1871. 
Hon. Joseph Howe, 
Secretary of State for the Provinces, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Sir:—Although a personal stranger to yourself and not a citizen 
of British Columbia, yet my residence and interests in Washington 
Territory make me an interested observer of the policy and progress 
of that neighboring Province. The relations between the Indians of 
British Columbia and this Territory are so interwoven that a judicious 
system of treatment to the British Indians becomes as important to 
mutual stability as the conducting our own Indian policy wisely and 
well. Hence it is quite natural that I should feel a lively interest as 
to who should receive the delicate and very important position of 
Indian Superintendent of British Columbia. I have been advised that 
Hon. Wm. F. Tolmie, formerly a long and valued resident of this 
vicinity, is being pressed by his numerous friends for that position. 

To sum up his varied qualifications for that office would require 
more space than I am at liberty to trespass upon you. How truly 
it might be said, ““He would be the right man in the right place.” He 
came to Nisqually, on Puget Sound, in 1843, and continued there till 
1859, when he took up his residence at Victoria. In 1850 he saved 
our American Puget Sound settlements from the horrors of a general 
Indian war. In our Indian war of 1855-6 he labored disinterestedly 
and successfully to avert the horrors of Indian warfare, and to his 
great influence with the Indians and his intimate knowledge of their 
character, are our people immeasurably indebted for saving life and 
property and hastening the restoration of peace. I came to Puget 
Sound in 1851, the first Federal appointee in what is now Washington 
Territory. I early made the acquaintance of Dr. Tolmie. In 1855-6 
I held the position of Quartermaster-General, and speak the above 
from personal knowledge. I afterward held the position of Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for this Territory, and I know how great 
had been his influence and how highly he was still regarded by our 
Indians, and to me he was then most useful as an adviser, to say 
nothing of the ease of official duty, based upon the healthful influence 
upon the Indians of Puget Sound by his efficient charge over them 
for some sixteen years. 

Begging your pardon for this seeming trespass, 

I am, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Wm. W. Miller. 
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Olympia, August 31st, 1871. 

Dear Sir:—The friends of Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie, I am informed, 
are asking that he be appointed Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
British Columbia. Although an American, and strictly speaking with- 
out interest in the matter, I cannot refrain from bearing testimony to 
the truly remarkable qualifications which fit Dr. Tolmie for this posi- 
tion, and which I have had abundant opportunities to observe as an 
old resident of Washington Territory, as the son of its first U. S. 
Governor, and having served in the Indian war of 1855-6, and as 
U. S. Collector for several years. I need not dwell on these qualifica- 
tions. They are universally known and recognized, and will doubtless 
be brought to your attention. His great control over the Indians, the 
respect and esteem with which he is regarded by our people, and his 
well known ability and firmness, prove him the best fitted to settle 
those vexatious disputes and difficulties which constantly spring up 
along a boundary line, and especially so in this instance from the 
migratory habits of the Indians. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 

(Signed ) Hazard Stevens. 
The Hon. Joseph Howe, 

Secretary for the Provinces, Ottawa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ka-mi-akin, The Last Hero of the Yakimas. By A. J. SpLawn. 
(North Yakima, Washington, Mrs. A. J. Splawn. 1917. Pp. 
446. $5.00.) 


For more than twenty years A. J. (“Jack”) Splawn was known 
to be busy collecting materials and writing a book about Indians, 
pioneers and early history, especially of the Yakima country. He 
finished his work but did not live to see it published. He had made 
all arrangements for the first edition to appear on heavily coated 
paper and morocco binding stamped with gold. These plans have 
been completed by his widow and the limited first edition is now 
available. 


The first quarter of the book is devoted to Ka-mi-akin and the 
other Yakima leaders, including their conflicts with soldiers on several 
occasions. After recording these events and noting the deaths of 
the greater chiefs, the author heads the nineteenth chapter, “Enter- 
ing the Promised Land.’ There he tells how in 1860 he, a boy of 
fifteen, followed his brother Charles into the Klickitat valley “to see 
this wild land, inhabited only by the red man. After much persua- 
sion, my mother finally consented to let me go with my brother.” 


With that as the beginning and with much the same intimate 
tone he proceeds through the balance of the book to tell the inter- 
esting and exciting events which he witnessed and of which he was 
often a part. 


In this book, Mr. Splawn has made a distinct contribution to 
the historical literature of the Pacific Northwest. He makes very 
few citations to archives or other books. He is very largely his own 
authority. Readers and users of his book will have to depend upon 
his statements, checking up as occasions require, with such govern- 
ment archives and other first-hand sources as may become available. 
He uses many definite dates and if by tests from subsequent re- 
searches these prove dependable his book will become one of the ref- 
erence works on the “Inland Empire.” 


Here is an example (pages 274-275) of the self-reliant way he 
writes of men and dates. He is speaking of J. L. (Jordie) Williams, 
who worked on the Columbia River and was with Lieutenant Phil 
Sheridan in the battle of the Cascades. “Williams,” says he, ‘came 
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to Yakima in 1866 and was in the cattle business with John Allen. 
They moved their herd from Yakima to the east side of the Columbia, 
where they located, their cattle ranging principally on Crab Creek. 
In 1870 Egbert French also moved his herd and family there. Allen 
soon left the country, but Williams remained. His herd increased 
to a goodly number till the winter of 1880-1 left him poorer than 
when he first came. Men came and went with their herds, but Jordie 
stayed for twenty years, often alone, except for old Indian Jim and 
his few people. He was an eccentric man, but a true friend. He 
died a few years ago in North Yakima.” 


Another paragraph (page 297) tells about the founding of the 
beautiful city of Ellensburg by building the first store as follows: 
“In the year 1870 Ben Burch, who was camped in the Kittitas Val- 
ley looking after Purdy Flint’s cattle, and I decided to start a store. 
We bought a hewn log house, 14x18 feet, which stood a few miles 
away and contracted with Martin Daverin to haul and put it up near 
our old camp. We bought goods and November 20 our pack train 
and loaded wagons arrived. When we got through unloading the stuff, 
the cabin was so full that it looked as if there would be no room 
inside for customers. John Gillespie, a young settler of the previous 
year and a good friend of mine, rode up and asked how I was going 
to get inside to do business. I told him that I should sell first the 
goods nearest the door and thus gradually work my way in. He said 
that I needed a sign and volunteered to make me one. I accepted his 
offer. A few mornings later I read over my door, ‘Robber’s Roost.’ It 
staggered me for a moment; but, on second thought, I concluded that 
perhaps John knew more about the sign business than I did. Though 
it did look very suggestive, I decided to let it stay.” 


That incident explains why some old pioneers still playfully 
refer to Ellensburg as the “Roost.’’ A book filled with such stories 
of the old times is sure to have an earnest welcome in the Northwest. 
Quotations from and references to Splawn’s Ka-mi-akin will become 
familiar in writings about Central Washington during the next few 
years. 

It is unfortunate that the book has no index. The topical table of 
contents is helpful, but by no means takes teh place of a good index. 
raphy and eulogy of the author. The eulogy was delivered at the 
raphy an deulogy of the author. The eulogy was delivered at the 
funeral by Austin Mires, himself a pioneer and for many years a 
close friend of Mr. Splawn. Judge E. P. Preble’s appreciate ad- 
dress is also reproduced. Epmonp S. Meany. 


810 Book Reviews 


The War and Trans-Pacific Shipping. By ApraHam Beretunp. (Ith- 
aca, New York, American Economic Association. Reprint from 
the American Economic Review, September, 1917, pages 553 
to 568.) 


Professor Berglund of the University of Washington presents a 
study of ownership, tonnage, freight rates and other phases of trans- 
Pacific shipping as affected by the present world war. The author 
reveals in his first paragraph the reason for his present study as fol- 
lows: “The phenomenal rise of ocean freight rates since the out- 
break of the present European war has been due in the main to the 
withdrawal of the great mercantile fleet of Germany from ocean com- 
merce and the requisition of a large proportion of the better class 
of mercantile tonnage for war purposes by the allied governments. 
And the destruction of vessels by submarine activity has contributed 
its share to the increase in ocean freight rates.” 

He has fortified his discussion with tables of statistics gathered 
from Oriental, American and other sources. 


The Relation of Government to Property and Enterprise in the Amer- 
icas. By CuHartes W. Sutton. (New York, Academy of Po- 
litical Science, Columbia University. Reprint from Proceedings, 
1917, Volume VII., pages 502 to 513.) 


This address was given under the auspices of the above named 
organization before the National Conference on Foreign Relations at 
the Chamber of Commerce, New York, on June 1, 1917. The author 
is a graduate of the University of Washington who has had extensive 
experience in geologic and other surveys in eastern states, in Panama 
and in Peru. In the latter republic he was the Government Engineer 
in charge of irrigation for a number of years. At present he is a 
cosnulting engineer with offices at 2 Rector Street, New York City. 

The author being a product of the Pacific Northwest, his address 
in pamphlet edition is receiving notice here. One quotation will suf- 
fice to illustrate his main argument: “The game of commerce is 
played between individuals. It will not be fairly played in the dark 
and under auspices of secret diplomacy. Neither the seeker after 
commercial advantage nor the bureaucrat of North or South America 
ean carry on his activities with benefit to himself and to the commu- 
nity in the long run without the guidance of public opinion. One of 
the most effective and far-reaching instruments of public opinion is 
a free press. The press is, no doubt, far from what it should be, 
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but if we are to have a just relation between government and busi- 
ness in America we must have a press informed upon American 
questions.” 


The English-Speaking Peoples. By Grorce Louis Brrr. (New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. Pp. 322. $1.50.) 

The sub-title of the book is “Their Future Relations and Joint 
International Obligations.” The author was formerly a lecturer on 
European history at Columbia University. He is the author of “The 
Old Colonial System, 1660-1754,” and “British Colonial Policy, 1754- 
1765.” After those studies in the far past he now gives us his best 
thought as to the future. Readers in the Northwest with English- 
speaking neighbors will rejoice over the birth of such a book. 


Illinois in 1818. By Soton Justus Buck. (Springfield, Illinois, The 
Illinois Centennial Commission. 1917. Pp. 362.) 


“This work does not fall in the chosen field of this Quarterly, but 
it is a joy to note such activity ni any part of the broader field of 
American history. The book is beautifully printed. The illustrations 
include many portraits, quaint old cuts and maps and a frontispiece in 
colors of Paisau Rock Alton. No doubt others of the later states 
will be glad to do similar work as occasion is presented. 
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